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REPORT  OF  EXAMINATION  DEPARTMENT,  1896 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY 

To  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

I  submit  herewith  the  32cl  annual  report  on  regents  examinations 
since  their  establishment  in  1864.  The  director's  report  following 
gives  full  statistics  with  his  comments  on  the  working  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  conclnsions  have  been  reached  after  careful  consultation 
and  represent  my  own  \biew8  as  well  as  those  of  the  director,  to 
whose  peculiar  ability  and  conscientious  industry  we  are  again 
indebted  for  a  year's  work  which  has  maintained  and  increased  the 
reputation  of  our  examination  department.  His  entire  report  is 
worthy  of  careful  reading  not  only  by  every  regent  but  by  every 
one  interested  in  education.     I  call  special  attention  to  a  few  points. 

Academic  examinations-  For  a  fifth  year  the  variation  has  not 
exceeded  2  per  cent  in  the  number  of  papers  allowed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  those  claimed  by  our  secondary  teachers.  It  is  certainly  a 
great  tribute  to  the  half  hundred  people  employed  in  our  examina- 
tion department  and  to  the  more  than  500  different  schools,  that  in 
five  years  the  number  of  papers  rejected  out  of  every  100  submitted 
has  varied  only  2  per  cent.  The  severity  of  the  tests  has  steadily 
increased,  but  the  schools  and  teachers  have  responded  promptly  and 
cordially  to  every  effort  for  improvement. 

The  growth  of  6463  in  the  number  examined  in  advanced  English 
confirms  strongly  the  impression  that  the  papers  in  that  subject  have 
not  been  as  severe  as  our  plan  and  syllabus  indicated.  This  subject 
has  evidently  attf^cted  those  students  who  have  thought  it  an  easy 
way  in  which  to  earn  credits.  When  it  is  duly  balanced  with  other 
Bubjects  as  was  intended,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  falling  off  in  this 
great  growth. 
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American  literature,  New  York  hifltory  and  American  selections 
have  grown  to  an  extent  that  suggests  the  influence  of  our  numer- 
ous patriotic  societies  and  the  various  centennials  which  stimulate 
interest  in  matters  connected  with  our  own  earlier  history.  Curi- 
ously, however,  United  States  history  lost  more  than  any  other  sub- 
ject last  year,  though  it  still  has  50  per  cent  more  candidates  than  four 
years  ago.  The  University  has  made  no  effort  whatever  to  encour- 
age the  study  of  these  subjects  above  others,  and  so  we  must  look 
outside  for  the  influences  which  have  produced  this  result. 

The  loss  in  both  drawing  and  advanced  drawing  was  natural  after 
the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  last  few  years.  It  emphasizes  what 
I  have  for  some  years  felt,  that  there  is  no  subject  which  needs  more 
the  careful  attention  of  a  special  inspector.  I  doubt  if  any  greater 
service  can  be  rendered  to  education  in  this  state  than  to  secure  the 
most  competent  man  in  the  country  to  give  his  entire  time  for  a 
series  of  years  to  making  the  teaching  of  drawing  more  efficient  and 
practical  in  the  nearly  600  schools  under  our  supervision. 

"We  have  long  held  the  theory  for  which  we  now  have  statistical 
confirmation,  that  the  influence  of  the  secondary  school  and  of  the 
regents  examinations  has  a  most  stimulating  effect  on  the  elementary 
grades.  Parents,  teachers  and  students  are  recognizing  more  and 
more  the  value  of  the  regents  preliminary  certificate  as  marking 
completion  of  grammar  school  courses  and  preparation  for  higher 
studies  The  growth  of  128  per  cent  in  six  years  in  the  number 
securing  the  lower  certificates  while  the  attendance  on  the  ele- 
mentary schools  increased  in  the  same  })eriod  only  12  per  cent,  is 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  beneficent  influence  of  the  elementary 
standard  fixed  by  the  regents. 

The  report  of  Cornell  university  for  the  same  period  of  six  years 
shows  that  while  18.53  per  cent  of  the  students  admitted  on  their 
own  examinations  were  dropped,  there  were  only  6.46  per  cent  of 
similar  failures  of  those  admitted  on  regents  diplomas.  From  all 
sides  comes  increasing  testimonies  to  the  efiiciency  of  the  peculiar 
New  York  system.  Dr  William  T.  Harris,  the  United  States  com- 
missioner of  education,  sums  it  up  in  these  words :  ^  The  regents 
have  proved  that  a  state  examining  board  can  exercise  a  stimulating, 
elevating,  and  unifying  influence  upon  hundreds  of  institutions  of 
secondary  education  scattered  over  a  large  state,  and  can  wield  that 
power  with  machinery  which,  considering  the  scale  of  operations 
may  fairly  be  called  simple  and  inexpensive.' 
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Professional  and  technical  preliminaries.  In  the  manifold  de- 
velopment of  the  University  in  the  past  decade  nothing  is  more  signif- 
icant or  more  widely  commended  in  other  states  and  countries  than 
the  growth  to  creditable  standards  for  our  professional  and  technical 
schools.  The  completion  of  a  four  year  course  in  a  registered  high 
school  or  its  full  equivalent  is  now  the  accepted  New  York  standard 
for  admission  to  professional  study,  and  in  medicine,  dentistry  and 
veterinary  medicine  is  the  preliminary  general  education  required 
by  law,  which  also  exacts  for  medicine  a  four  year,  and  for  dentistry 
and  veterinary  medicine  a  three  year  course  of  professional  study. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  however  that  both  in  preliminary  education  and 
in  the  term  of  professional  .study  the  legislature,  which  has  in  it 
more  lawyers  than  members  of  all  other  professions  combined,  has 
through  more  stringent  laws  oflScially  recognized  dentistry  and 
veterinary  surgery  as  requiring  higher  training  both  preliminary  and 
professional  than  their  own  profession  of  the  law.  While  the  leaders 
of  the  bar  are  almost  a  unit  in  urging  higher  standards,  it  is  a  sur- 
prise that  many  members  lack  appreciation  of  or  are  indifferent  to 
what  constitutes  creditable  standards  for  a  learned  profession. 
When  law  is  put  on  as  high  a  plane  as  the  other  subjects  we. shall 
have  attained  a  satisfactory  requirement  for  the  leading  professional 
and  technical  schools.  Not  a  few  urge  that  sjtill  higher  preliminary 
requirements  should  be  made,  some  advocating  a  full  college  course, 
but  in  my  judgment  the  University  ought  to  discourage  evei*y  effort 
to  secure  either  law  or  ordinance  which  would  require  all  schools  to 
maintain  any  higher  standard  than  a  four  year  high  school  course. 
This  fixes  a  minimum  which  is  reasonable  even  for  those  who  have 
neither  time  nor  money  for  more  thorough  preliminary  training. 
We  may  well  encourage  universities  with  ample  endowments  and 
the  stronger  schools  to  fix  for  themselves  higher  standards,  but  I 
believe  the  best  interests  of  the  public  will  be  served  by  limiting  the 
absolute  requirement  in  all  cases  to  a  high  school  education,  leaving 
anything  beyond  that  to  the  option  of  individual  institutions. 

The  fact  that  the  academies  and  high  schools  of  the  state  are  more 
deeply  interested  in  maintaining  professional  standards  than  many 
members  of  the  professions  themselves  has  seejxied  curious,  but  the 
reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  During  the  period  in  which  ihe  state  has 
steadily  increased  its  requirements  in  preliminary  education  for  ad- 
mission to  the  professions^  the  secondary  schools  have  grown  at  an 
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oven  greater  rate.  When  the  laws  made  it  impossible  for  any  per- 
son to  undertake  these  desirable  callings  unless  he  had  first  received 
a  high  school  education^  it  was  inevitable  that  the  number  of  students 
who  remained  in  the  academies  till  graduation  would  largely  in- 
crease. Parents  as  well  as  children  realized  how  much  more  prac- 
tically valuable  a  diploma  had  become.  Students  of  education  say 
that  our  statistics  show  an  unequaled  growth  in  the  number  of  those 
who  stay  in  school  long  enougti  to  complete  courses.  Any  effort 
therefore  to  break  down  these  professional  standards  would  seriously 
afiect  the  academies  and  high  schools  of  the  state,  and, we  find  the 
most  earnest  supporters  of  proper  professional  standards  in  the  prin- 
cipals of  these  schools,  who  understand  how  much  help  they  have 
received  in  keeping  through  the  four  year  course  students  who 
would  otherwise  have  dropped  out  after  one  or  tyo  years. 

Professional  and  technical  examinations.  Study  of  this  report 
shows  that  we  are  gaining  each  year  in  our  efforts  to  secure  a 
maximum  of  good  results  with  a  minimum  of  machinery  and  time. 
The  number  of  examinations  has  been  steadily  reduced  while  the 
results  have  as  steadily  improved.  We  held  four  examinations  for 
the  23,042  papers  written  in  1896  while  it  required  seven  examina- 
tions to  take  care  of  8067,  or  one  third  the  number,  only  three  years 
ago.  The  testimony  is  practically  unanimous  that  we  are  approxi- 
mating each  year  more  nearly  to  the  ideals  toward  which  we  have 
always  aimed,  but  which  we  shall  .of  course  never  reach.  Nor  shall 
we  ever  hope  to  be  entirely  free  from  criticism,  some  of  it  from  in- 
terested parties  and  totally  unworthy  attention,  some  of  it  from 
perfectly  honest,  well-meaning  people  who  know  so  little  of  the 
details  that  they  are  betrayed  into  stating  or  believing  things  which 
an  expert  recognizes  as  ridiculous.  There  is  no  more  difficult  in- 
tellectual work  than  to  make  a  satisfactoi^y  examination  paper.  I 
venture  to  say,  after  eight  years  experience  with  one  of  the  largest 
systems  in  the  world,  that  no  examination  in  any  professional  or 
technical  subject  can  be  made  which  can  not  be  presented  to  20 
practitioners  by  a  skilful  special  advocate  who  will  secure  their 
practically  unanimous  statement  that  it  is  either  too  hard  or  too 
easy,  according  as  he  submits  his  case.  Our  problem  is  to  keep  to 
the  middle  course  between  these  extremes  and  the  papers  that  are 
criticized  about  equally  aa  being  too  hard  and  too  easy  are  probably 
nearest  the  golden  mean. 
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A  favorite  argnment  with  critics  of  onr  examinations  is  to  hold 
np  a  question  paper  as  one  which  few  regents  or  members  of  the 
legislature  could  pass.     The  absurdity  of  this  favorite  and  plausible 
newspaper  argument  will  be  seen  when  one  looks  over  our  150 
examination  subjects  to  find  one  in  which  any  considerable  number 
of  the  ablest  men  in  active  life  could  pass  an  examination.     It  is 
well  known  that  there  are  few  college  presidents  who  (;ould  pass  all 
the  entrance  examinations  to  their  own  institutions,  and  few  pro- 
le&sors  who  could  do  the  same  in  many  subjects  outside  their  own 
specialty.    These  examinations,  however,  are  not  made  for  men  a 
quarter  century  away  from  the  detailed  study  of  the  subjects,  but 
for  students  fresh  from  thorough  instruction  and  whose  acquire- 
ments can  only  be  tested  by  an  examination  which  would  be  wholly 
nnreasonable  for  those  20  years  out  of  school.    The  president  of  a 
great  Sank  is  not  respected  less  because  some  of  his  junior  clerks 
can  count  a  bag  of  coin  or  foot  a  column  of  figures  faster  than  he. 
His  skill  in  these  lines  was  exercised  when  he  was  on  the  lower 
rounds  of  the  ladder.     These  criticisms  however  do  not  come  from 
those  who  understand  such  matters  best.     Teachers  of  many  years 
experience  recognize  the  practical  difficulties  and  give  the  strongest 
commendation  of  our  success  in  trying  to  avoid  them.     Ambiguities, 
catch  questions  and  everything  lAodifying  the  fairness  of  the  test 
are  prohibited,  and  no  service  is  more  appreciated  on  the  question 
t>oard  than  the  detection  of  any  item  which  should  be  cut  out  be- 
cause subject  to  fair  criticism. 

We  are  going  through  the  growing  pains  of  a  rapidly  developing 
system.  Wlien  we  think  of  the  difficulties,  it  is  astonishing  that  the 
criticisms  have  been  so  few.  People  take  exceptional  cases  and 
attack  the  system  just  as  some  people  delight  in  attacking  the  whole 
Christian  church  because  they  find  the  life  of  some  individual  ^  pro- 
fessor' not  all  that  it  should  be.  All  improvements  and  all  reforms 
are  opposed  usually  at  first  by  a  majority  and  then  by  a  dwindling 
minority.  But  we  are  coming  more  and  more  to  trust  the  judg- 
ment of  specialists,  whether  engineers,  physicians  or  educators,  and 
when  99  per  cent  of  all  those  who  study  these  problems  closely  agree 
that  nothing  has  been  done  in  generations  in  connection  with  educa- 
tion that  is  more  beneficent  in  its  infiuence  on  our  school  and  college 
ijstem  and  in  the  results  for  the  public  good  than  the  establishment 
of  preliminary  and  professional  standards  on  a  creditable  basis,  we 
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caB  well  afford  to  ignore  the  virulent  attacks  of  the  hnndredth  man 
who  insists  that  all  this  regulation  is  nonsense  and  the  true  plan  is 
to  allow  every  man  to  paint  his  name  on  a  shingle  and  have  his  pro- 
fessional standing  determined  by  his  success  or  failure  in  his  work. 
It  is  specially  significant  to  find  that  while  we  have  been  setting 
the  highest  standards  in  the  country  for  matriculation,  we  have  been 
steadily  gaining  in  the  number  of  students.  We  have  thus  already 
proved  the  theory  on  which  we  have  been  working,  that  with  our 
educational  character  and  reputation  at  the  very  best  and  with  a 
strict  maintenance  of  proper  standards,  while  we  shall  lose  a  consider- 
able number  of  students  who  are  below  the  minimum  fixed,  we  shall 
gain  from  other  states  a  much  larger  number  who  are  anxious  to  get 
their  education  and  hold  their  credentials^  from  the  state  that  is 
known  throughout  the  country  as  giving  the  strongest  protection  to 
higher  education  and  thus  assuring  the  highest  value  to  its  diplomas 
and  degrees.  If  we  had  to  face  the  fact  that  by  mamtaining  high 
standards  we  lost  heavily  in  quantity  while  gaining  in  quality,  there 
might  be  room  to  discuss  the  wisdom  of  the  advance;  but 
when  these  years  of  experiment  prove  that  we  can  gain  both  in 
quality  and  quantity,  it  ought  to  insure  the  most  enthusiastic  sup- 
port not  only  from  the  side  of  scholarship  but  from  the  side  of 
practical  economics,  for  the  value  to  the  state  is  very  great  of  attract- 
ing to  it  for  their  professional  and  technical  courses  large  numbers 
of  the  most  intelligent  and  ambitious  young  men  of  the  entire 
country.  Few  realize  how  far-reaching  is  this  influence.  The  large 
sums  spent  in  this  state  during  a  student's  three  or  four  years  of 
residence  are  by  no  means  the  most  important  economic  considera- 
tion. These  men  form  lasting  friendships  for  our  institutions.  In 
later  years  some  remember  them  by  substantial  gifts  and  legacies. 
In  turn,  they  are  ambitious  to  send  their  own  children  and  the  most 
promising  of  their  friends'  to  their  old  schools  in  which  they  take  so 
much  pride.  A  wise  man,  though  he  had  not  the  least  interest 
in  educational  advancement,  would  be  easily  convinced  that  it  would 
pay  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  help  on  this  modern  movement  which 
is  giving  New  York  so  great  a  preeminence  in  the  sisterhood  of 
states. 

Law  schools.      An  examination   of  the   summaries  shows  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  profession  is  settling  upon  three  years  as  the 
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proper  minimum  standard  for  the  regular  course.  We  find  however' 
in  eight  institutions  provision  by  which  the  three  year  coursennay  be 
completed  in  two  by  taking  specially  severe  exaiainations  that  shall 
vouch  for  thorough  work,  or  by  taking  50  per  cent  more  instruction 
in  each  of  the  two  years ;  or  in  some  cases,  as  at  Boston,  by  taking 
honors  in  all  examinations.  We  find  also  the  practice  of  allowing 
one  year  in  the  professional  course  to  students  who  have  given  four 
years  to  college  studies  after  completing  the  work  of  a  registered 
high  school.  This  idea  is  growing,  and  I  believe  is  beneficial  alike 
to  the  professional  school  and  the  college.  It  stimulates  a  growing 
number  to  finish  a  college  course  before  entering  on  their  technical 
studies,  and  the  technical  school  gets  a  full  equivalent  for  the  year 
it  concedes  in  the  broader  view  and  greater  capacity  for  study  and 
for  successful  work  in  after  life  of  those  who  have  given  the  extra 
four  years  to  thorough  preparation. 

At  the  University  convocation  of  1893  Pres.  Schurman  summed  up 
the  long  discussion  of  the  matter  by  saying :  ^  On  what  condition 
shall  the  LL,  B  degree  be  granted  ?  Shall  it  be  granted  after  two, 
three  or  four  years  of  study  ?  From  all  that  I  have  heard  this  morn- 
ing, the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  gentlemen  who  represent  these 
schools  is  that  the  period  of  study  in  our  law  schools  should  be 
lengthened.  Where  it  is  now  two  years  it  should  if  possible  be 
made  three,  and  perhaps  in  a  few  where  it  is  three  years  it  should 
be  made  four.  I  do  not  think  that  any  conditions  exist  which  con- 
stitute an  effectual  obstacle  to  the  raising  of  the  standard  for  the 
LL.  B.  degree.'  In  the  meantime  Cornell  university  has  lengthened 
its  own  law  school  course  from  two  to  three  years,  and  in  a  letter  of 
Dec  11, 1896,  Pres.  Schurman  says:  'Personally  I  am  strongly  in 
favor  of  raising  the  statidards  of  professional  education,  and  at  the 
present  time  of  legal  education  specially.' 

Medicine.  Study  of  the  tables  of  examinations  for  the  past  five 
years  show  the  need  of  one  minor  change  in  the  law.  At  present 
each  board  marks  the  papers  of  the  candidates  belonging  to  its 
particular  school  of  medicine.  In  1892  the'  rejections  were  8.9 
per  cent,  2.5  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  for  the  three  schools  of 
medicine.  Four  years  later  the  figures  for  the  same  boards  were 
27.7  per  cent,  19.6  per  cent  and  6.5  ^er  cent.  After  due  allowance 
is  made  for  certain  changes,  it  is  obvious  that  the  result  is  somewhat 
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s  dependent  on  the  attitude  of  a  boar4  toward  its  own  candidates,  and 
that  it  would  be  a  decided  improvement  if  the  papers  were  marked 

,  not  by  those  interested  in  having  a  creditable  showing  for  those  par- 
ticular candidates,  but  by  examiners  who  should  have  absolutely  no 
knowledge  of  whether  they  were  marking  candidates  of  their  own 
school  of  practice  or  of  a  rival.  The  change  could  be  easily  made 
by  having  all  the  papers  delivered  to  a  single  committee  represent- 
ing the  three  boards  jointly,  to  be  marked  regardless  of  school  affilia- 
tions. The  papers  in  materia  medica,  'therapeutics  and  practice 
would  of  course  be  marked  by  an  examiner  of  the  school  specified 
by  the  candidate,  but  in  the  other  six  subjects  the  rating  would  be 
by  a  single  board  in  conformity  with  the  plain  intention  of  the  law, 
which  provides  that  so  far  as  possible  the  examinations  in  these  sub- 
jects shall  be  the  same.  The  questions  are  now  identical.  All 
papers  in  each  subject  should  t)e  marked  by  the  same  examiner,  who 
has  no  more  knowledge  of  the  school  to  which  the  candidates  belong 
than  he  has  in  the  past  had  knowledge  of  the  individuals.  Our  rules 
are  so  very  strict  that  if  by  any  accident  the  examiner  learns  the 
identity  of  the  writer  of  a  paper,  which  bears  merely  a  number  to 
which  he  has  no  key,  he  must  stop  work  and  return  that  paper 
to  the  office  to  be  sent  to  some  other  examiner.  It  is  a  curious 
anomaly  that  when  so  much  pains  is  takeii  in  all  these  details 
we  are  compelled  by  law  to  tell  the  examiner  to  which  school  of 
practice  each  candidate  belongs.  I  believe  all  three  schools  would 
heartily  approve  this  proposed  change,  because  it  would  free  them 
from  possible  criticism  and  put  every  student  on  an  exact  equality 
with  no  prejudice  either  for  or  against  because  of  his  connection 
with  any  particular  school  of  practice. 

Growth.  Our. statistics  show  that  with  the  recent  growth  of  76 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  examination  papers  sent  to  the  University 
for  review,  the  appropriation  by  the  legislature  has  grown  only  23 
per  cent.  As  we  have  by  constant  study  reduced  the  cost  of  doing 
this  work  to  the  lowest  possible  limit  without  sacrificing  its  quality, 
it  is  obviously  impossible  to  continue  the  full  work  without  a 
material  increase  in  appropriation.  If  this  is  not  granted  we  shall 
certainly  be  compelled  to  omit  the  March  examination,  and  even 
then  the  papers  for  January  and  June  will  exceed  those  previously 
received  from  Kovember,  January,  March  and  June  together. 
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The  most  significant  work  of  the  year  is  the  confiroiation  by  the 
legislature  of  the  policy  established*  in  1895  of  increasing  the  state 
appropriation  for  grants  to  high  schools  and  academies  to  correspond 
to  the  growth  in  the  number  of  schools  and  pupils.  For  a  period  of 
seven  years  the  state  has  been  steadily  increasing  the  requirements 
of  preliminary  education  for  entering  the  various  professions.  No 
work  ever  done  by  the  University  in  the  112  years  of  its  existence 
has  been  more  commended.  More  than  20  different  states  have 
within  the  last  three  years  copied  more  or  less  from  our  methods, 
and  the  example  set  by  New  York  is  evidently  bound  to  be  fol- 
lowed throughout  the  country.  Most  people,  however,  in  their 
commendations  dwell  on  the  benefit  to  the  public  because  of  the  im- 
proved standards  of  professional  service.  The  high  schools  and 
academies  are  beginning  to  realize  that  a  still  greater  gain  from  the 
new  laws  and  ordinances  is  the  influence  on  the  secondary  schools  of 
the  state.  Our  statistics  show  a  record  unequaled  in  educational 
history  in  this  country  in  the  percentage  of  pupils  who  have  dnring 
these  years  been  induced  to  complete  their  course  instead  of 
dropping  out  after  one  or  two  years  as  has  been  so  largely  the 
custom  h\Bretofore.  Parents,  teachers  and  the  students  themselves 
DOW  undei'stand  that  if  they  hope  at  any  time  in  the  future  to 
enter  any  of  these  desirable  callings,  they  must  in  some  way 
contrive  to  complete  the  preparatory  course  now  demanded.  This 
influence  in  leveling  up  the  standards  of  secondary  education 
throughout  the  state  is  even  more  important  than  the  great  gain 
on  the  professional  side,  though  that  is  worthy  of  all  the  com- 
mendation it  has  received. 

Greatly  increased  work  is  being  done  by  our  high  schools  and 
academies  on  account  of  these  professional  requirements  and  their 
influence  on  many  of  the  pupils  who  have  not  decided  to  enter  any 
of  the  professions,  but  who  feel  the  importance  of  being  qualified 
for  so  doing  if  it  should  seem  desirable  later  in  life  and  so  go  on 
with  higher  ftudies.  In  recognition  of  this  the  legislature  has  added 
1100  a  year  for  each  one  of  these  schools  to  the  amount  previously 
granted  from  state  funds.  Nothing  could  have  done  more  to  en- 
courage thoughtful  students  of  secondary  schools  in  this  state,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  historian  of  education  will  hereafter  point 
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to  this  action  and  the  improvements  due  to  it  as  the  most  signifi- 
cant adva.ce  in  the  history  of  our  high  schools  and  academies. 

In  looking  over  the  work  of  the  year  as  a  whole,  while  I  still  find 
many  details  in  which  we  hope  to  make  farther  improvements,  it  is 
clear  that  no  year  has  been  on  the  whole  more  satisfactory  in  the 
workings  of  the  examination  department 

Respectfully  submitted 

Melvil  Dewey 

Secretary 
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Jamea  Ruaaell  Paraona  jr 

nOUmga  AU.  academic,    PBOrBSSIOHAL,   kxtbhbion   ahd   othir  bxamdyatiomb  cokduotbd 

BT  THB  UNIYKBSITT 

To  the  Secretary  of  the  Vniveraity  of  the  State  of  New  York 

I  snbiOfit  herewith  the  following  report  of  the  examination  de- 
partment for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1896: 

General  review.  Statistics  in  this  report  show  a  greater  volume 
of  work  than  for  any  other  year  in  the  history  of  the  examination 
department.    More  than  400,000  answer  papers  were  written,  and 
nearly  300,000  were  received  at  the  department  and  rated  by 
University  examiners.    Nearly  3,000,000a  question  papers,  includ- 
ing bound  volumes,  were  required  in  connection  with  these  tests. 
In  all  examinations  under  the  University,  as  fully  eet  forth  in 
the  academic  syllabus, '  it  is  the  aim  to  test  as  far  as  practicable 
the  thought-power  of  candidates.    Definitions,  rules,  principles  and 
laws  are  of  little  value  without  a  knowledge  of  their  applications.' 
The  system  of  alternative  questions  is  in  vogue;  the  question 
papers  are  framed  along  broad  fundamental  lines^  and,,  if  students 
are  adequately  prepared,  the  ehance  of  failure  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

The  excellent  results  achieved  by  these  examinations  are  largely 
due  to  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  teachers  and  professional 
2D0a  throughout  the  etate.  Intelligent  criticisnus  and  suggestions 
are  earnestly  requested  and  always  meet  with  careful  consideration. 
Notwithstanding  the  growth  in  professional  and  other  examina- 
tions conducted  by  the  University,  the  academic  tests,  including 
those  for  law,  medical,  dental,  and  veterinary  students,  constitute 

a  870  papers.    Total  piioted  for  examlDatloDB 918, 500 

5000  Imlletiiui  eontaiolng  888  pftpen 1,815,000 

8,728,500 
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by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the  work  of  the  department.  In  fact 
less  than  9000  answer  papers  were  written  at  other  than  acadendo 
examinations  as  compared  with  396,760  submitted  by  academic  stu- 
dents and  23,080  by  law,  medical,  dental,  veterinary  and  Ohautau- 

qua  students. 

The  (Phenomenal  growth  of  these  academic  examinations  under 
the  revised  system  of  1891  is  specially  remarkable  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  purely  voluntary  and  that  the  University  discour- 
ages all  tendencies  to"  overexamination. 

Though  the  system*  of  alternative  questions  permits  a  high  de- 
gree of  individuality  in  teaching,  it  does  not  result  in  any  way  in  a 

lowering  of  the  standard  for  regents  credentials.  This  is  clearly 
shown  in  the  academic  examinations.  The  largest  number  of  pa- 
pers rejected  by  the  University  in  any  one  year  under  the  old  sys- 
tem was  20,647  In  1892.  Alternative  questions  were  introduced 
in  1894  and  from  that  date  the  number  of  papers  claimed  by  the 
schools  and  rejected  by  the  University  has  steadily  increased  each 
year:  26,786  in  1894,  28,701  in  1895  and  32,196  in  1896.  The  per 
cent  of  papers  claimed  that  have  been  allowed  by  the  University 
showis  remarkable  uniformity  under  both  syetems  in  the  work  of 
teachers  and  of  University  examiners:  88  per  cent  in  1892,  89  per 

cent  in  1893, 1894, 1895,  and  87  per  cent  in  1896.     The  per  cent  of 

* 

papers  allowed  by  the  University  to  total  numbei:  written  shows  a 
corresponding  degree  of  uniformity  of  school  work  under  both  sys- 
tems :  56  per  cent  in  1892,  55  per  cent  in  1893,  60  per  cent  in  1804, 
59  per  cent  in  1895,  and  56  per  cent  in  1896.  These  figures  are  sur- 
prising when  we  consider  the  'Steady  increase  in  the  severity  of  the 
tests. 

The  academic  studies  table  gives  in  detail  the  num<ber  of  students 
examined,  claimed  and  allowed  in  the  various  subjects.  The  fol- 
lowing  show  an  increase  in  number  examined  during  the  year  in 
the  order  named: 
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IncreMe 

in  no. 

examined 

k 

Increase 
in  no. 
examined 

Advanced  English 

6463 

Virgil's  Aendd 

165 

Spelling 

1891 

Zoology 

164 

Latm,  Ist  year 

tSM 

Advanced  algebra 

168 

American  literature 

1114 

Gterman,  3d  year 

151 

Rhetoric 

827 

Physics,  part  2 

147 

New  York  history 

798 

English  reading 

128 

American  selections 

720 

General  history 

98 

Elementary  English 

712 

Xenophon's  Anabasis 

86 

Algebra 

656 

French,  2d  year 

77 

English  composition 

575 

Plane  trigonometry 

59 

Oaesar 

527 

Sallust's  Catiline 

53 

German,  1st  year 

449 

Spheric  trigonometry 

48 

EngKflh  literature 

446 

Homer's  Iliad 

42 

German,  2d  year 

347 

French,  ad  year 

42 

English  selections 

343 

Geology 

30 

Boman  history 

299 

Plane  geometry 

29 

Bookkeeping 

287 

Stenography,  50  word  test    29 

Greek  history 

266 

Astronomy 

18 

Solid  geometry 

259 

Greek,  Ist  year 

17 

Chemistry,  part  2 

232 

Stenography,  75  word  test     12 

French,  1st  year 

187 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses 

9 

The  subjects  that  show  a  decrc 

^ase  in  number  examined 

are,  in 

the  order  named,  as  follows: 

Decrease 

In  no. 
examined 

Decream 

<D  DO. 

examined 

United  States  history 

2605 

Chemistry,  part  1 

197 

Drawing 

2020 

Psychology 

150 

Advanced  drawing 

1906 

Botany 

146 

Geography 

1322 

Economics 

111 

Physiology  and  hygiene 

1186 

Cicero's  Orations 

81 

Ethics 

1019 

English  history 

70 

Physical  geography 

907 

English  prose 

06 

Advanced  arithmetic 

745 

Stenography,  100  word  test    27 

Arithmetic 

528 

Virgil's  Eclogues 

8 

Civics 

523 

English  poetry 

7 

Phydcs,  part  1 

310 

(       1 
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Analysis  of  these  figures  by  groups  (see  EwaminatUm  handbook) 
indicates  growth  in  24  of  28  language  and  literature  subjects;  in 
six  of  eight  in  mathemiatics;  in  three  of  five  in  physical  science;  in 
one  of  two  in  geologic  science;  in  one  of  three  in  biologici  sci^ice; 
in  four  of  eight  in  history  and  social  science^  and  in  three  of  six 
other  studies,  not  including  ethics  and  psychology  in  which  the  de- 
crease is  doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  they  had  been  dropped  from 
the  list  of  academic  studies. 

The  growth  in  language  and  literature  subjecta  is  remarkable. 
The  increase  in  English  language  and  literature  branches  ranges 
from  6463  in  advanced  English  to  128  in  English  reading,  two  only 
showing  a  decrease :  English  prose  66  and'  Englishi  ;>oetry  7.  Ad- 
vanced English  fihows  the  greatest  ^owth  though  the  number 
taking  this  subject  has  steadily  Increased  since  1892  when  the 
examination  was  first  given :  &122  in  1892,  7120  in  1898,  11,247  in 
1894,  12,539  in  1895,  19,002  in  1896.  Specially  noticeable  is  the 
steady  increase  in  the  study  of  American  as  distinct  from  ESnglish 
literature.  Each  year  there  has  been  a  growth  and  in  1896  for 
the  first  time  American  literature  has  outstripped  the  English  in 
popularity:  3582  as  compared  with  3208.  This  has  not  been,  how- 
ever, growth  at  the  expense  of  English  literature  for  in  this  subject 
there  has  been  an  increase  of  445.  All  German  and  French 
cmbjects  show  an  increase,  ranging  from  449  in  first  year 
German  to  42  in  third  year  -French.  The  growth  in 
Latin  and  Greek  branches  is  still  more  noteworthy,  1304  in  first 
year  Latin,  527  in  Caesar,  165  in  the  Aeneid,  53  in  Sallust  and  9  in 
Ovid ;  Andbdsis  86,  Iliad  42  and  first  year  Greek  17.  All  Greek  sub- 
jects show  an  increase  and  all  Latin  subjects  except  Cicero  and  the 
Eclogues,  The  growth  of  1304  in  first  year  Latin  shows  that  the 
present  system  of  electives,  with  balanced  courses,  leads  inevitably 
to  an  increase  in  the  popularity  of  classical  studies.  This  holds 
true  for  each  year  under  the  new  system  with  one  exception:  3027 
m  1892,  3751  in  1893,  4962  in  1894,  5450  in  1896,  6754  in  1896. 
Though  less  marked  there  has  been  a  corresponding  growth  in 
the  number  of  those  taking  Greek. 
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Only  two  mathematical  subjects  show  a  decrease,  advanced  arith- 
metic 745  and  arithmetic  528.  Growth  in  the  other  six  subjects 
yaries  from  656  in  algebra  to  29  in  plane  geometry. 

In  science  five  of  the  10  branches  show  an  increase  ranging  from 
Too\(>gy  164  to  astronomy  18,  the  other  five  a  decrease  varying  from 
1186  in  physiology  and  hygiene  to  145  in  botany. 

In  history  and  social  science  four  of  eight  suhjects  show  an  in- 
crease of  from  798  in  New  York  history  to  98  in  general  history; 
four  show  a  decrease  of  from  2605  in  U.  S.  history  to  70  in  English 
history.  The  decrease  in  TJ.  S.  history  is  less  than  the  in- 
crease in  1895.  There  has  been  a  most  healthy  growth  in 
tfaJB  subject  under  the  new  system,  notwithstanding  the  fluctuation 
in  1896:  14,826  m  1892,  15,941  in  1893,  20,104  in  1894,  23,598  in 
1806,  20,993  In  1896. 

Of  the  other  studies  bookkeeping  and  two  tests  in  stenography 
show  an  increase,  while  drawing,  advanced  drawing  and  the  third 
teeb  in  stenography  show  a  decrease.  That  drawing  and  advanced 
drawing  ahoufld  show  a  decrease  in  1896  is  not  remarkable  when 
we  reflect  that  increase  in  these  subjects  under  the  new  system 
is  withoat  a  parallel  and  fluctuation  might  reasonably  be  expected : 
drawing  9709  in  1892, 13,580  in  1893, 15,138  in  1894, 17,668  in  1895, 
16,648  in  189&— advanced  drawing  1226  in  1892,  3613  in  1893,  4306 
in  1894,  6041  in  1895,  4135  in  1896. 

Though  geography,  physiology  and  hygiene,  physical  geography, 
advanced  arithmetic,  arithmetic,  civics,  physics,  part  1,  chemistry, 
part  Ij,  botany,  econoimcs^  Cieero,  English  history,  Ehiglish  prose, 
and  Ehiglish  poetry  show  a  decrease  in  1896  in  the  order  named,  yet 
all  have  had  a  /healthy  growth  under  the  jiew  system.  The  only 
sobjectSy  therefore,  which  really  show  a  decrease  since  1892  are  the 
IW  word  test  in  stenography,  reduced  from  27  to  15  and  the 
Bdoffue$,  rednoed  from  327  to  210. 

The  growth  between  1889  and  1895  of  128  per  cent  in  prelimi- 
naiy  and  lower  academic  certificates  shows  that  unusually  large 
mnnSxfs  were  induced  to  go  to  the  high  school  under  the  revised 
fystenL     This  fact  becomes  more  significant  when  we  reflect  that 
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the  growth  in  these  years  in  the  attendance  on  the  schools  of  the 
statei  as  reported  by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  was 
only  12  per  cent  (1,033,813  in  1889, 1,158,343  in  1895). 

But  even  this  result  is  of  far  less  significance  than  the  fact  that 
in  the  last  six  years  the  per  <;ent  of  increase  in  the  issue  of  creden- 
tials representing  the  completion  of  high  school  courses  equivalent 
to  graduation  in  1889  has  been  436.  Full  statistics  touching  these 
facts  which  are  believed  to  be  without  parallel  are  given  under 
academic  credentials. 

The  report  of  Pres.  Schurman  for  1895-96  contains  a  very  signifi- 
cant comparative  table  of  work  done  by  students  admitted  on  cer- 
tificate and  by  those  admitted  as  a  result  of  Cornell  examinations. 
The  results  for  the  six  years  1889-95  show  that  of  those  entering 
Oomell  university  on  its  own  examinations,  18.53  per  cent  failed 
to  maintain  their  standing  and  were  dropped;  that  of  those  en- 
tered on  certificates  other  than  regents  diplomas,  11.14  per  cent 
proved  deficient,  while  of  those  entered  on  regents  diplomas,  only 
6.46  per  cent  failed  to  maintain  a  satisfactory  standing. 

This  statement  seems  to  show  clearly  that  regents  diplomas  give 
much  better  results  than  other  certificates,  and  is  an  added  proof 
of  the  high  standing  of  New  York  secondary  school's,  of  which  the 
United -States  commissioner  of  education  writes  as  follows: 

It  is  unquestionable  that  the  New  York  Btate  regents,  examina- 
tions have  tended  to  raise  the  average  standard  of  instruction  in  the 
academies  and  high  schools,  to  extend  and  improve  school  pro- 
grams, to  bring  schools  and  colleges  together  by  doing  away  with 
useless  diversities  of  programs  in  secondary  schools  and  use- 
leas  diversities  of  admission  requirements  in  colleges,  and  to 
stimulate  some  of  the  communities  which  maintain  these  schools 
to  give  them  better  support  and  to  take  pride  in  their  standing. 
Thesel  are  great  services  which  deserve  the  respectful  attention  of 
the  other  states  of  the  Union  and  of  all  persons  interested  in. the 
creation  of  an  American  system  of  secondary  education.  The  re- 
gents have  proved!  that  la  state  examining  board  can  exercise  a 
stimulating,  elevating,  and  unifying  influemce  upon  hundreds  of 
institutions  of  secondary  education  scattered  over  a  large  state,  and 
can  wield  that  power  with  machinery  which,  considering  the  scale 
of  oi>erations,  may  fairly  be  called  simple  and  inexpensive. 
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The  importance  of  the  professional  examinations  ia  not  to  be 
measured  by  the  eomparatiyelj  small  numjber  of  answer  papers 
sabmitted  as  a  result  of  the  licensing  tests.  New  York's  leader- 
ship in  all  this  work  can  not  be  questioned,  and  she  is  serving  more 
and  more  aa  a  model  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  where  efforts 
are  made  to  advance  the  standards  for  admission 'to  professional 
Hfe. 

The  regents  were  not  required  to  certify  to  the  preliminary  edu- 
cation of  those  seeking  admission  to  any  professional  study  till 
WB2j  when  the  court  of  appeals  adopted  a  rule  that  all  law  stu- 
dents, unless  oolite  graduates,  must  pass  certain  regents  exami- 
nations l^ese  requirements  were  raised  in  189^1,  and  again  in 
1894.  The  acknowledged  value  of  the  law  student  examinations  led 
in  1880  to  a  similar  requirement  for  medical  students.  Tlds  law  was 
amended  m  18»3,  1896  and  1896.  The  statute  that  took  effect 
March  21,  1896,  fixes  as  the  minimumi  preliminary  education  for 
medical  degrees  a  registered  four-year  high  school  course  following 
a  completed  edght-year  elementary  course.  After  January  1, 1897, 
all  matriculants  for  medical  degrees  must  either  be  graduates  of  at 
least  a  registered  four-year  high  school  course,  or  pass  equivalent 
regents  examinations.  The  registry  list  in  the  regents  office  is 
constantly  revised  to  meet  changes  in  courses  of  study,  and  is  the 
source  of  information  in  response  to  inquiries  from  all  parts  of  the 
globe.  An  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  work  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  credentials  in  20  different  languages  were  received  last  year. 

July  1,  1895,  the  new  veterinary  law  took  effect  and  August  1, 
1806,  the  new  dental  law^  fixing  the  same  preliminary  education 
atandard  as  that  for  medicine.  Students  may  be  matriculated  con- 
ditionally provided  the  conditions  do  not  exceed  more  than  one 
year's  work,  but  all  conditions  must  be  made  up  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  annual  course  counted  toward  the  degree. 

We  see  therefore  that  graduation  from  a  registered  high  school 
is  now  the  accepted  New  York  standard  for  admission  to  profes- 
akmal  study.  In  medicine,  dentistry  and  veterinary  medicine  there 
is  no  exception.    Pending  another  revision  of  the  rules  of  the  court 
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of  appeals,  however,  a  law  student  unable  to  offer  a  three-year  high 
school  course  or  its  equivalent,  may  meet  the  preliminary  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  bar  by  passing  examinations  in  spedfled 
studies;  representing  only  two  years  of  academic  work. 

Graduation  from  a  registered  four-year  high  school  course  after 
the  connpletion  of  eight  years  in  an  elementary  school  is  somiewhat 
lower  than  the  minimum  standard  adopted  by  other  countries  fot 
admii9sion  to  the  atudy  of  law  or  medicine,  but  i«  fully  equal  to  the 
requirement  of  any  other  government  for  dental  or  veterinary 
rtudentfi. 

In  Germany  the  matriculant  must  have  passed  the  Abiturientef^ 
examen  after  completing  the  course  of  nine  year  in  a  Oymnotsium. 
This  examination  presupposes  as  much  work  as  is  usually  covered 
at  the  close  of  the  freshman  year  in  a  registered  American  college,* 
Dentists  and  veterinary  surgeons  must  have  passed  the  examina- 
tion at  the  close  of  seven  years  in  a  Oymnasium  or  Realgymn.  (Zeug- 
nias  der  Reifefv/r  die  1  ernes  Cryrmi.  oder  einer  Realgymn.) 

In  Austro-Hungary,  Russia  and  Switzerland  the  requirements 
for  matriculation  to  medical  study  are  on  about  the  same  plane.  In 
France  the  degree  of  BaoheUer  es  lettres  (equivalent  to  graduation 
from  a  full  high  school  classical  course)  and  additional  examina- 
tions  in  physics,  chemistry  and  the  natural  sciences  are  required. 
A  Gdmilar  standard  is  maintained  in  Italy  (Licenza  Uceale)f  Spain 
and  Cuba  {BaohiUerato  and  a  supplementary  examination).  In 
England  the  mlnimum<  test,  fixed  by  the  program  of  the  British 
medical  council  is  comparatively  low,  though  many  English  stu- 
dents have  leither  passed  a  matriculation  examination  in  arts  or 
hold  the  B.A.  degree.  In  the  Canadian  provinces  also  the  varying 
requirements  do  not  represent  in  any  case  more  than  the  comple- 
tion of  a  registered  three-year  high  school  course.  The  minimuni 
test  prescribed  by  the  Association  of  American  medical  colleges  is 
still  lower  and  only  includes  a  little  more  than  one  year  of  academic 
work. 

We  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  professional  training  and 
practice  in  New  York. 

a  Our  increased  requirement  of  a  fourth  year  in  the  high  school,  and  the  thortenlDsr  of 
the  Qerman  gymnasial  course  under  the  1808  programs  change  the  rating  formerly  given  aa 
the  close  of  the  sophomore  year. 
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Of  her  12  medical  sohoolSy  four  adopted  a  four-year  graded 
course  in  1891  and  flye  in  1896  and  1896.  For  matriculants  after 
January  1,  1898,  four  years'  study  of  at  least  nine  months  each, 
including  four  satisfactory  courses  of  at  least  six  months  each  in 
four  different  calendar  years  must  be  required  for  degrees  by  all 
medical  schools  in  New  York.  This  minimum  standard  for  the 
degpree  of  M.  D.  is  equal  to  that  prescribed  in  Aiustro-Hungary, 
Prance  and  Germany.* 

The  New  York  dental  and  veterinary  laws  require  for  degrees 
tltree  satisfactory  courses  in  three  different  years.  The  three  den- 
ial schools  and  the  two  veterinary  schools  meet  this  requirement. 

In  mediGine,  dentistry  and  veterinary  medicine  licensing  exami- 
nationfi  are  now  required  by  law.  All  applicants  must  meet  the 
prescribed  preliminary  education  standard  and  must  hold  either 
a  diploma  from  some  registered  school  or  a  license  from  some  for- 
eign country. 

The  New  York  law  forbids  the  registration  by  the  regents  of 
any  school  outside  the  state  whose  minimum  graduation  standard 
is  less  than  that  fixed  by  law  for  New  York  schools. 

The  University  is  responsible  only  for  the  preliminary  general 
education  of  law  students.  Examinations  for  admission  to  the  bar 
were  not  uniform  till  the  creation  by  the  1894  legislature  of  a 
state  board  of  law  examiners,  consisting  of  three  members  to  be 
appointed  by  the  court  of  aippeals.  Another  important  advance 
in  1894  was  the  ruling  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  of  the  regents 
that  only  those  were  to  be  considered  college  or  university  gradu- 
ates who  had  successfully  completed  a  isatisfiactory  course  of  not 
less  than  9even  years  in  advance  of  grammar  school  studies. 

As  stated  in  the  1894  report,  it  is  difScult  to  compare  terms  of 
legal  study  at  home  and  abroad  owing  to  varying  conditions.  For 
example  the  6erman  student  spends  three  years  and  six  months 
at  the  university  and  if  graduated  in  jurisprudence  is  admitted 
to  the  bar  without  further  examination,  unless  he  becomes  an  ap- 
plicant for  a  government  position  in  the  judicial  or  executive  de- 
partments in  which  case  the  requirements  are  far  more  rigorous. 

•Ibflft  aw  Kew  York  reqnlremeBts  are  oo&aervatfve  i«  prored  by  the  fMt  that  one 
beeome  a  Heenaed  phyician  at  81  or  as  soon  as  his  age  entitles  him  to  receive  a  diploma,  i 
ia  Genaaajr,  the  ™1«tm«t»*  age  for  completion  of  M.  D.  reqalrements  is  flS. 
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Again  in  France,  as  was  the  case  in  medicine  up  to  1892,  tliere  are 
two  grades  of  lawyei's.  The  a/ooui  may  be  admitted  after  a  two- 
year  course  provided  he  passes  the  state  examination  for  the  de- 
gree of  bachelor  of  laws,  but  this  oflBcer  is  not  entitled  to  plead 
and  occupies  as  regards  the  avocat  the  relative  position  of  an  officer 
of  health  as  compared  with  a  doctor  of  medicine.  A  third  year 
is  required  for  the  licentiate  diploma  which  admits  to  general  prac- 
tice, and  a  fourth  year  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

The  period  of  professional  study  for  admission  to  the  bar  is 
prescribed  in  24  states  in  this  country,  though  for  various  reasons 
the  regulations  have  practically  no  effect  except  in  a  few.  Through 
the  requirements  in  preliminary  education  and  through  the  board  of 
law  examiners^  New  York  has  taken  a  leading  place  as  regards 
qualifications  for  admission  to  the  bar.  She  is  one  of  four  states 
which  have  a  standard  of  general  preliminary  education,  and  one  of 
eight  states  which  have  boards  of  examiners. 

About  one  third  of  all  law  schools  in  the  United  States  have 
declared  for  a  three-year  course  for  the  LL.  B.  degree,  and  in  thia 
third  are  included  two  thirds  of  the  degree-conferring  law  schools 
in  New  York  state.  In  fact  three  of  her  seven  law  schools,  CJolum- 
bia,  Cornell,  and  the  evening  division  of  New  York  upiversity,  now 
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require  completion  of  three-year  courses  as  an  absolute  require- 
ment for  LL.  B.  degree.  The  day  department  of  New  York  univer- 
sity and  the  Syracuse  law  school  express  the  intention  of  adding 
a  third  year. 

It  is  strange  that  till  quite  recently  comparatively  little  attention 
has  been  paid  to  the  necessity  for  the  better  education  of  the 
lawyer,  whose  leadership  Ms  not  incidental  nor  enforced,  but 
niatural  and  resulting  from  his  relations  to  society.^  In  1894  there 
were  only  two  law  schools  in  the  United  States  that  required 
preliminary  training  and  a  three-year  course  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  laws.  Though  only  about  one  third  of  the  law  schools 
have  now  declared  for  a  three-year  course  for  the  LL.  B.  degree, 
yet  most  schools  of  theology  and  pharmacy  have  courses  of  three 
or  four  years,  while  in  medicine,  dentistry  and  veterinary  medicine 
dmilar  courses  are  required  and  also  a  degree  for  admission  te 
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the  licenshig  examination.  The  degree  of  bachelor  of  laws  is  not 
aeceasary  for  admission  to  the  bar^  but  it  should  stand  for  scholar- 
ship, and  the  recent  action  of  all  leading  law  schools  in  the  United 
States  shows  wonderful  growth  in  this  direction.  New  York  as 
nsnal  has  taken  the  lead^  though  curiously  both  in  prelilninary 
education  and  in  term  of  professional  study^  dentistry  and  veterin- 
ary medicine  still  stand  higher  than  law. 


t9i 
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a  Calendar  of 

a  Showing  extent  of  work  done  by  thig  department  in  1890.   Tlie  expenses  of  examinations 

of  state 


Date 

Academic 

Law,  medical, 
dental  and  vet- 
erinary student 

Vfj,  B. 
degree 

D.  D.  8. 
degree 

Medical 
license 

Dental 
license 

1806 
Ag 
8      94-27 

ChautauQua. « 

Albany,    Buffalo, 
Syracuse,   New 

•  •••••  ••■ 

Albany. 
Buffalo, 
Syracuse, 
NewYoik 

Albany, 

D          19 

Buffalo, 
ftrraenae, 
New  York 

D          88 

1897 
Ja          6 
Ja        11 

Ja        11 

Ja        11 

Ja   27-81 
Ja        80 

(Caatine,   Me. 
-{ &  494  acade- 
(mies 

Albany,'  *  Buffalo', 
gjnracuse,   New 

Albany, 
Buffalo, 
Syracuse, 
NewYoik 

Albany. 
Buffalo, 
Syracuse, 
New  York 

Ja        81 

F          19 

Mr  28^ 
Mr        81 

4  Minneapolis 
<&  466aoade- 
f  mies 

Albany,    Buffalo. 
Syracuse,    New 

Ap         4 
Ap    7-10 

Ap        18 

Ap        17 
Ap        28 
Ap        28 
My         4 
My  19-22 

Je    15-19 

•«••■•■•••«         •• 

•«•■■••               »••••••• 

Albany, 
Buffalo, 
Syracuse. 
%wYork 

Albany, 
Buffalo, 
Syiacoso, 
New  York 

New  "York 

New  York 

Albany,*"* 

Syracuse, 
New  York 
Albany, 
Buffalo, 
Syracuse, 
New  York 

Alban'y.   '* 

517  academies 

Albany,    Buffalo, 
flyracuse.    New 
York 

BuffiUo, 
Syracuse, 
New  York 
Albany, 
Buffalo, 
Sjrracusa, 
NewYoik 
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fa  law  aad  in  medldne  are  borne  by  febe  oandidatee  and  inTolTe  no  outlay  whateTer 


New  York 


,  BuffaksByrar 
Hew  York 


Albaay^Boffialo,  ^yra- 


Albenjt  Buffalo, 
Hew  York' 


Extensiott 


SlnflrSlng. 


New  York. 
Bocbester. 
Bocbeeler. 

Bocbester. 


Buffalo. 


New  7ork. 
Syracuse.. 


Buffalo 

Wblte  Plains. 

Buffalo 

Albany 


Library 


Albany 


Albany 


Albany 
Albaiqr 


Albany 


Boston,  Mass. 
Ghiciiinati,  O. 
CAereland,  O. 
Detroit,  Miob. 
Minneapolis,  Minii. 
New  York 
Oneida,  N.  Y. 
Princeton,  Dl. 
Providence,  B.  L 
8t  Lonis,  Mo. 
Eyraeuse^.  Y. 
Utloa,NrY. 


Subjects 


18  academic 

SI  academic,  7  medical,  7  dental, 
7Teceiinary 


Elementary  catalofulngr 

Masterpieces  of  Bbglisb  litera- 
ture 

Electric  eogiDeerlng 

Elements  or  pedagoi^cs 

England  of  tne  American  reTolu- 
tion 

Shakspere 

M  academic,  7  dental,  7Teteri- 
nary,  7  medical 


Elementaiy  dictionary  catalogu- 
ing 
dVll   and    reUicions   liberty  in 

America 
Adranced  dictionaiy  cataloguing 
64  academic,  6  libraiy 


Electrical  engineering 

Julius  Caesar 

7  dental,  7  Teterlnary,  7  medical 


Masterpieces  of  Bnglisb  litera- 
ture 

Englisb  literature 

English  language  and  Shakspere 

Art  topics 

History  and  criticism  of  painting 

6  law,  7  dental,  7  veterinary,? 
medical 


77  academic,  8  dental,  7  medical, 
lOUbrary 
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ACADEMIC  EXAMINATIONS 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  in  preliminary  and  aca- 
demic examinations  since  1889  when  the  system  was  reorganized 
and  examinations  were  made  a  separate  department  of  the  Uni- 
versity : 


Aoad.  and  birh  fichools 
taking  examinations 

aAnawerpaperswritton 

Answer  papeK  claimed 
by  schools 

Answer  papers  allowed 
by  Univ 

Answer  papers  reject- 
ed by  Univ 

Per  cent  of  papers 
claimed  allowea  by 
University 

Per  cent  of  papers 
claimed  to  total  no. 
written 

Per  cent  of  papers 
allowed  to  toCal  no. 
written 


*    loOv 


804 
198,197 

107,149 

99,0^ 

8.070 


65 

51 


189S2 


857 

278,907 

176,516 

165,860 

80,647 


68 

56 


1898 


808,471 

186,677 

165,676 

80,001 

89 

61 

55 


1894 

417 
357,906 

888,819 

811,538 

96,786 

89 

67 

59 


1895 


467 
8«,945 

269,989 

281,281 

86,701 

89 

67 

69 


1896 


617 
396,780 

266,609 

884,406 

82,196 

87 

64 

56 


PBK  CENT 
IirOBKASX  HI 


8yr 

17 
44 

65 

57 

156 

—  4 

8 


4yr|5 

29 

56 

78 

67 

147 

—  8 


yr 

87 

86 

128 
118 


-8 


12 


8 


6yr 

54 

101 

148 
183 
866 

T-8 

18 

8 


7yr 

70 

106 

189 
186 
290 

-5 


These  examinations  were  held  in  1896  in  517  academies  and 
high  schools  in  New  York,  and  required,  including  professional 
subjects  and  papers  sent  out  after  examinations  and  those  bound 
in  volumes  2^728,500  question;  papers.  There  was  in  1896  an  in- 
crease of  50  in  the  schools  taking  examinations,  a  growth  of  70  per 
cent  since  1889. 

Since  1889  the  answer  papers  written  have  increased  105  per  cent, 
the  answer  papers  claimed  139  per  cent,  the  answer  papers  allowed 
126  per  cent.  Though  there  was  in  1896  a  growth  of  7815  in  the 
answer  pai>ers  written,  there  was  a  decrease  of  3333  in  the  answer 
papers  claimed  and  of  6828  in  the  answer  papers  allowed. 

The  following  table  shows  a  growth  under  the  revised'  system 
of  1891  of  69  per  cent  in  answer  papers  written,  of  76  per  cent  in 
answer  papers  claimed  but  of  only  28  per  cent  in  the  appropriation 
for  the  work.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  ^o  this  work  in 
1896  without  a  special  item  of  {10,000  in  the  supply  bill  to  meet 
the  deficiency. 


Answer  papers  written. 
Answer  papers  claimed 
Appropiiatton 


1891 


284,966 

145,736 

31,500 


1899 


aTO.907 

176,516 

81,600 


1898 


S09,471 

185,677 

86,500 


1894 


8S7.906 

%«,819 

37,500 


1896 


888,945 

359,932 

37.500 


1896 


896,760 

256,599 

26,500 


PBB  CBMT 
XSCBBASS  ni 


lyr 
19 
21 
0 


tyr 
39 
37 
93 


Syr 
53 
64 
38 


Ayr 

65 
78 


5  i/r* 
69 
76 
23 
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Examinations  outside  the  state.  Under  authority  granted  June 
U,  1891  and  December  14,  1892,  examinations  have  been  given  at 
various  points  where  satisfactory  examiners  were  known  and  the 
expenses  provided  outside  our  appropriations  as  follows: 

Place  Examiner 

Boetou,  Mass.  Boston  athenaenm  William  C.  Lane 

Publio  library  A.  W,  Whelpley 

William  H.  Brett 

H.  M.  XJtley 

James  K.  Hosmer 

So perintend.  of  schools-office  Geoi^i^e  B.  Harrington 

Providence  athenaeum  Grace  F.  Leonard 

Pablic  library  Frederick  M.  Crunden. 


Cineinnati,  Ohio 
CleTelandt  Ohio 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Ifiiineapolis,  Minn. 
Prinoeton,  ID. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
8t  Louis,  Mo. 


it 


Critidsm  of  question  papers.  The  comparative  statement  of 
criticisms  of  academic  question  papers  for  1893,  1894,  1895  and 
1896  gives  the  following  general  result: 


Satlsfketorj 


1893 

87    % 

IfM 

91.2 

1895 

92.2 

1896 

91.2 

Too  long 


2.6% 
2.3 
1.6 
1.5 


Too  short 


1% 


Too  difficult 


9.1% 
5.5 
5.6 
6.9 


Too  easy 


1.2% 
.9 
.6 
.4 


100% 
100 
100 
100 


This  showing  of  91.2  per  cent  for  1894,  1895  and  1896  in  the 
question  papers  rejwrted  as  entirely  satisfactory  is  most  remark- 
able when  we  consider  the  increased  severity  of  the  tests.  Nothing 
oonld  more  clearly  establish  the  progressive  spirit  of  New  York 

teachers. 

Academic  credentials  issued 


Certifieates,  preliminary 8995    7352 

academic   (abont  24 

connte) 2435    2707 

Diplomas,    academic    (about    40 

eonnts  till   90-91, 

then  50) 1462    1503 

elaeaical 113     130 

Bni^ah 

Geriificatee,  junior..... 

30-connt 

40-connt 

50-connt 

middle  English 

middle  elasaical  ...| 

Benior  English 

"     elanical 

advanced 

IHpIamas,  adraDoed 


1880       1890       1891       1898 
8383    9509 


1898 
10107 


1894         1896 
12110    14916 


s 


1 

iS 

o 

•43 

o 


< 


16i)2 
140 

•  «  0  • 

385 

2750 

1596 

183 

3 

10 

*  •  •  • 

7 

23 

1692 


al260 

127 

11 

3071 

3709 

2500 

206 

18 

69 

2 

16 

40 

539 


1523 

136 

26 

3928 

3790 

2639 

245 

35 

59 

8 

25 

35 

671 


1928 

151 

11 

4501 

5072 

3538 

352 

45 

78 

7 

24 

58 

968 


2306 

134 

19 

5618 

5649 

3907 

583 

45 

47 

8 

12 

93 

1373 


Is  only  apparent.    In  fact  there  has  been  a  fcain  of  172  percent  in  three 
per  cent  In  four  years,  800  per  cent  in  Ave  years  and  866  per  cent  in  ftlx  years  in 
of  tUs  gnule  now  called  by  other  names.    See  explanation  following  this  table. 
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The  following  comparisons  are  based  on  the  preceding  table 


1889  Academio  diplomas 1462^ 

1892  Aoaiiemio  diplomas  and    40  and  50- 

connt  certinoateB 3984 

1893  Academic  diplomAS    and  40  and  50- 

count  certificates 4440  ^ 

1894  Academic  diplomas   and  40  and   50- 

count  certincates 5849 

1895  Acadeniio  diplomas  and   40  and  50- 

coant  certificates 6816J 

1889  Academic  and  classical  diplomas 15751  3  years  increase  8126, 

per  cent 

1892  40-coant  and  higher  credentials 4701 


8  years  increase  2522, 
per  eent 

4  years  increase  2978, 

per  cent 

5  years  increase  4387, 

per  cent 

6  years  increase  5354, 

per  cent 


1893 
1894 


ti 


(1 


« 


<( 


«< 


<i 


1895  •'  "  '*  8435 

1889  Preliminary  certificates 8995 

Academic  **        2435 


4  years  increase  3738, 

"^'^  f  5  years  increase  5462, 

7087     P^'  cent 

6  years  increase  6860, 
per  cent 


or  172 
or  204 
or  300 
or  366 

or  199 
or  287 
or  347 
or  436 


11430 


1892  Preliminary  certificates 9609 

Jnnior  '*         3071 

30-connt  "         3709 


16288 


1893  Preliminary  certificates 10107 

Jnnior  "         3928 

30-oount  •'         3790 


3  years  increase  4859,  or  43 
per  cent 


17825 


1894  Preliminary  oertificates 12110 

Junior  "         4501 

80-connt  "         5072 


21683 


1896  Preliminary  certificates 14916 

Jnnior  "         5518 

30.oount  "         5649 


26083 


4  years  increase  6395,  or  56 
percent 


5  years  increase  10253,  or  90 
per  cent 


6  years  increase  14653,  or  128 
percent 


There  has  been  an  increase  of  172  per  cent  in  three  years,  204 
per  cent  in  fonr  years,  300  per  cent  in  five  years  and  366  per  cent 
in  six  years  in  the  credentials  which  have  taken  the  place  of  the 
old  academic  diplomas,  including  academic  diplomas,  40  and  50- 
connt  certificates. 

In  1889, 1462  academic  diplomas  and  113  classical  diplomas  were 
issued.  In  1892,  4701,  in  1893,  5808,  in  1894,  7037,  and  in  1896, 
8495  credentials  were  issued,  the  requirements  for  the  lowest  of 
which  were  equival^it  In  counts  to  the  old  academic  diploma.    The 
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increase  in  tliree  years  was  199  per  cent^  in  f  oar  years  237  per  cent, 
in  fiye  years  347  per  cent,  and  in  six  years  436  per  cent 

The  issue  of  lower  credentials  has  not  increased  in  the  same 
ratio,  though  there  has  been  a  growth  of  43  per  cent  in  three  years^ 
of  56  per  cent  in  four  years,  of  90  per  cent  in  flye  years,  and  of  128 
per  cent  in  six  years. 

Angast  1, 1895  the  revised  four-year  courses  took  effect  but  as  60 
coant  and  higher  credentials  under  the  former  system  are  to  be 
issued  with  the  new-  credentials  up  through  the  January  1897 
examination  the  figures  for  1896  do  not  indicate  with  any  degree 
of  accuracy  the  results  under  the  new  courses.  This  may  be  readily 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  many  are  still  working  for  60  count 
and  higher  credentials  who  do  not  appear  at  all  in  the  1896  record 
of  credentials,  for  junior^  30  count  and  40  count  certificates  were 
not  issued  unless  earned  in  1895.  There  are  thousands  of  students 
to  whom  no  credential  was  issued  in  1896  as  they  hold  one  of  the 
lower  academic  certificates  and  are  working  either  for  a  50  count 
or  higher  credential  on  the  old  basis  or  for  one  of  the  new  creden- 
tials. In  either  event  the  difference  in  the  grade  of  the  credentials 
aimed  at  was  too  great  to  be  overcome  in  one  year. 

Following  is  the  record  of  credentials  issued  in  1896.  In  view 
of  the  facts  cited  above  the  only  decrease  worthy  of  mention  is 
tliat  of  1838  in  preliminary  certificates.  A  similar  decrease  of 
1643  followed  the  reorganization  of  the  examination  work  in  1889. 

No.  fwued 

Certificates,  preliminary 14916 

Diplomas,  academic 2265 

classical 83 

English 3 

advanced 1566 

Certificates,  junior 47 

Ist  year 2639 

SO^jount 40 

2d  year 1856 

40  count 24 

3d  year 798 

50  count 211 

advanced 75 
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The  old  junior  certificate  required  only  six  academic  counts;  the 
first  year  certificate  requires  12  or  double  the  number.  The  old 
30  count  certificate  and  the  old  40  count  certificate  required  only 
16  and  26  academic  counts  respectively  while  the  second  year  cer- 
tificate and  the  third  year  certificate  require  24  and  86  academic 
counts.  The  requirements  for  the  third  year  certificate  are  there- 
fore practically  the  same  as  those  for  the  old  academic  diploma  or 
50  count  certificate. 

In  1889,  8905  preliminary  certificates  were  issued  as  compared 
with  14,916  in  1895.  This  shows  an  increase  in  six  years  of  66  per 
cent  in  the  nunnber  of  students  who  were  stimulated  to  complete 
the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  high  school,  though  the 
reports  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  show  a  growth 
during  this  period  of  only  32  per  cent  in  tho  attendance  on  the 
schools  of  the  state. 

In  1889, 2435  intermediate  certificates  were  issued;  in  1895,  6649 
80-count  certificates,  the  academic  certificates  of(  'corresponding 
grade  under  the  revised  system  of  1891  were  issued.  This  shows 
an  increase  in  six  years  of  132  per  cent  in  the  number  of  students 
completing  partial  high  school  courses.  But  in  these  figures  are 
not  included  the  5518  junior  certificates  issued  in  1895  though  as 
is  well  known  many  of  those  to  whom  the  junior  certi'ficates  were 
issued  did  not  earn  the  30  count  ceptifioates. 

In  1889,  1576  academic  and  classical  diplomas  were  issued;  in 
1895,  3907  40-count  certificates,  the  credential  of  corresponding 
grade  under  the  revised  system  of  1891  were  issued.  This  shows 
an  increase  in  six  years  of  148  per  cent  in  the  number  of  students 
completing  high  school  courses.  But  in  these  figures  are  not  in- 
cluded 4528  credentials  issued  in  1895,  the  requirements  for  the 
lowest  of  which  were  equivalent  in  counts  to  the  old  academic 
diploma,  and  1476  of  which  were  granted  for /graduate  work,  a 
new  feature  under  the  system  of  1891  (1373  advanced  diplomas  and 
93  advanced  certificates). 

This  growth  in  six  years  of  66  per  cent  in  the  number  of  students 
completing  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  high  school,  of 
132  per  cent  in  the  number  completing  partial  high  school  courses 
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and  of  148  per  cent  in  the  number  completing  high  school  conrses 
equivalent  to  graduation  in  1889  is  in  itself  most  remarkable.  But 
this  is  not  all.  -When  we  take  into  account  the  other  academic  cer- 
tificates and  graduating  credentiaJs  iesued  under thelsjstem  of  1691 
we  see  that  while  about  two  'boys  or  girls  completed  the  require- 
ments for  admission  to  the  high  school  last  year  to  one  boy  or 
girl  six  years  ago,  about  three  boys  or  girls  completed  partial 
courses  and  fully  three  boys  or  girls  flnishedi  courses  equivalent 
to  graduation  in  1889.  Finally  1357<^  students  or  2.6  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number  of  students  taking  academic  studies  were  stimu- 
lated to  do  graduate  work  by  the  revised  system  of  1891.  These 
facta  shoW;  we  believe,  an  unparalleled  growth  in  the  work  of  high 
school  and  academies.  The  revision  wliich  took  effect  August  1, 
1895  will  doubtless  stimulate  additional  growth,  for  in  the  estima- 
tion of  school  ofBcers  and  teachers  the  new  features  indicate  im- 
provements all  along  the  line.  \ 

LAW,  MEDICAL,  DENTAL  AND  VETERINARY  STUDENT 

EXAMINATIONS 

Laws  of  1895,  ch.  626  and  laws  of  1895,  ch.  860  provide  for  dental 
and  veterinary  students  respectively  the  same  preliminary  educa- 
tion standard  as  that  required  in  medicine  under  laws  1895,  ch. 
661  as  amended  in  1896.  The  standard  has  thus  been  raised^  as 
was  anticipated,  to  what  the  action  of  the  court  of  appeals,  October 
22^  1894  clearly  shows  to  be  the  coming  standard  for  law  students. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  three  years  of  14,975  or  186  per 
cent  in  answer  papers  written  and  of  9288  or  187  per  cent  in  answer 
papers  accepted.  This  increase  is  mainly  in  law,  medical  and 
academic  equivalent  certificates  as  only  78  dental  and  no  veterinary 
student  credentials  were  issued^ 

Many  students  without  adequate  preparation  tried  these  tests 
in  1896  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  only  61.8  per  cent  of  the 
papers  written  were  accepted  as  compared  with  66.8  per  cent  in 

«  S8B  of  the  giBduftte  fltad«nta  earned  more  than  one  credential  in  1886. 

&No  veterinary  itndent  certificates  have  yet  been  lesaed  aa  students  who  had  matriculated 
ki  a  reterinary  medical  school  before  October  1,  189S  are  exempt  from  this  preliminary 
edoeatfon  requirement  provided  the  degree  be  conferred  before  July  1>  1896L 
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1894  and  68.9  per  cent  in  1895.  The  per  cent  of  papers  rejected 
was  38.1  or  greater  than  for  any  year  since  1893  when  it  was  38.4. 
These  professional  students  are  much  more  mature  than  the 
academic  students  and  as  a  rule  do  better  at  the  examinations. 
The  per  cent  of  papers  allowed  from  total  number  written  by 
academic  students  was  51  in  1889,  56  in  1892, 55  in  1893,  59  in  1894, 
59  in  1895^  56  in  1896.  These  figures  show  conclusively  that  prin- 
cipals are  in  many  schools  admitting  students  with  insufficient 
preparation.  This  is  often  done  without  expectation  of  success, 
thus  unnecessarily  reducing  the  average  for  the  school  and  for  the 
whole  state. 


ExaDiinations 

Answer  papers  written 

"  accepted 

**  rejected 

Per  cent  of  papers  accepted  ... 

**  rejected  ... 

Law  atndent  certificates  issued 


tion 


«* 


on  examina- 


Law  stadeut  certificates  issued  on  equiyalents 

Academic  equivalent  certificates  issued 

"                                    "          on  ex- 
amination   

Academic  equivalent   certificates  issued  on 
equivalentA 

Per  cent  academic  equivalent  certificates  is- 
sued on  equivalents 

Medical  student  certificates  issued 


<( 


on  ezam- 


ination 

Medical  student  certificates  issued  on  equiva- 
leuts 

Per  cent  lawsludent  certificates  on  equivalents 

"  med.  " 

Dental  student  certificates  issued 


<i 


tt 


a 


on  examina- 


tion 


Dental  student  certificates  issued  on  equiva- 
lents   

Per  cent  dental  student  certificates  issued 
on  equivalents 


1898 


7 
8067 
4965 
3102 
61.6 
38.4 
589 

62 

527 

28 


26 

92.8 
785 

137 

648 
89.1 
82.5 


1894 


6 
13968 
9330 
4638 
66.8 
33.2 
475 

424 

51 

259 

24 

235 

90.7 
947 

395 

552 
10.7 
58.2 


1895 


5 

16612 

11458 

5154 

68.9 

31.02 

721 

500 
221 
285 

26 

259 

90.8 
1256 

656 

600 

80.6 

47.7 

17 

10 

7 

41.2 


1896 


4 

023042 

ai4253 

8789 

61.8 

38.1 

817 

439 
378 
285 

67 

218 

76.4 
1,475 

684 

841 

46.2 

57.0 

78 

51 

27 

84.6 


a  Including  Okautauqua,  answer  papers  written  28,080  ;  answer  papers  accepted  14,886. 
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The  namber  of  students  of  law,  medicine  and  dentistry  has 
steadily  increased  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  tables : 


Law  students  in  New  York  state 

« 

/— 

KAMX  OF  IlC8TITUnON 

1898 

18M 

^ — 

1805 

1896 

Albany  )aw  Bfthool 

56 
204 
255 
511 
216 
168 

""46 

42 
229 
270 
504 
251 
162 

""56 

38 
226 
261 
541 
293 
174 

'"61 

43 

Coniefl  Qji i vftrwitv  Mbool «., ^.^^.-^ ,. 

252 

Columbia  colloipe  law  school ................ 

833 

New  York  law  school - 

609 

New  Tork  nniyersitv  law  school 

528 

If Atmpoliif  Iaw  Rchool ^  ..   

Smeiue  tuiiveTsit j,  college  of  law 

UDivenitT  of  Baffalo.  law  school ....,.-  ^-*r 

28 
69 

Total 

1456 

1508 

1594 

1862 

%ice  1893  there  has  been  a  growth  of  406  or  of  nearly  28  per  cent 
io  the  namber  of  law  students.  In  1896  there  were  8950  law 
students  in  the  United  States.  New  York  state,  therefore,  accord- 
ing to  these  figures  has  about  21  per  cent  of  all  the  law  students 
in  the  United  States. 

A  corresponding  growth  in  the  number  of  law  students  through- 
out the  United  States  is  explained  substantially  as  follows  by  the 
United  States  commissioner  of  education:      , 

This  increase  is  probably  attributable  to  the  fact  that  when 
young  men  now  begin  the  study  of  law  they  are  no  longer  content 
with  the  desultory  instruction  of  private  oflSces,  where  so  frequently 
they  can  obtain  only  a  superficial  knowledge  of  law.  They  now 
seek  the  doors  of  a  regular  law  school  where  systematic  instruction 
is  given  to  a  group  of  young  men  who  receive  fresh  inspiration 
from  the  pursait  of  a^ommon  purpose. 

Full  qualifications  can  be  attained  for  the  most  part  only  by 
regular  and  systematic  training  at  a  law  school.  It  is  true  that 
many  of  the  most  successful  members  of  the  bar  never  entered  a  law 
school.  They  had  to  encounter  and  to  overcome  many  obstacles. 
There  are  also  many  distinguished  physicians  who  jiever  attended 
a  medical  school.  Formerly  it  was  contended  that  a  physician's 
office  was  the  best  place  in  which  to  study  medicine,  and  a  dentist's 
office  the  only  place  in  which  to  study  dentistry.  Bitter  war  was 
once  waged  against  theological  seminaries  as  entirely  unnecessary, 
and  in  some  denominations  the  opponents  are  not  yet  entirely 
silenced;  but  the  confiict  is  no  longer  waged  and  the  decision  of 
the  majority  is  recognized. 
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In  regard  to  the  study  of  law,  it  has  also  been  decided  bj  those 
who  have  had  proper  opportunities^  for  intelligent  consideration^ 
that  while  many  have  become  eminent  lawyers  by  private  study, 
just  as  many  of  our  wisest  men  have  obtained  their  knowledge 
without^  collegiate  training,  yet  as  the  universities  and  colleges  are 
thel  proper  places  for  literary  trainings  so  law  schools  are  the  proper 
places  for  acquiring  legaP  knowledge.  Though  many  iphysicians 
acquired  most  of  their  skill  in  the  practice  of  their  profession,  yet 
medical  schools  are  regarded  as  indispensable.  Benjamin  Franklin 
became  both  philosopher  and  statesman  and  was  self -taught;  yet 
he  labored  constantly  for  the  establishment  and  support  of  educa- 
tional institutions.  J.  'Marion  Sims  knew  so  little  of  medicine  at 
the  beginning  of  his  professional  career  that  he  became  discour- 
aged and  finally  threw  his  medical  shingle  into  a  well.  Yet  there 
is  left  to  honor  his  memory  a  school  of  medicine  in  New  York  as 
well  as  one  of  later  date  in  St  Louis,  Mo. 

Examples  like  the  above  are  constantly  cited  as  instances  of 
m*en  that  obtained  eminence  withoutjthe  advantage  of  college  train- 
ing, while  little  is  said  of  the  opinions  of  such  men  as  to  the  value 
of  educational  institutions.  The  most  eminent  lawyers  are  the 
0trongest  advocates  of  thorough  legal  courses.  Notwithstanding, 
with  strange  inconsistency,  their  examples  are  often  urged  to  show 
the  uselessness  of  the  schools  they  advocate. 

Medical  students  in  New  York  state 

(Excluding  post  graduate  schools) 


KAMI  or  mSTITUTION 


College  of  phys.  and  surg 

New  York  unlv.,  med.  dep't 

Albany  medical  college 

Univ.  of  Baffalo.  med.  dep't 

Long  Island  coll.  bosp 

N.  T.  homeopathic  med.  coll 

Bellevue  hosp.  med.  coll 

N.  Y.  med.  coll.  &  hosp.  for  worn 

Woman's  med.  coll.  of  N.  Y.  infirm 

Eclectic  med.  coll 

Syracuse  uniy .,  coll.  of  med 

Niagara  univ.,  med.  dep't 

Total  for  state 

Postgraduate  students 

Total  including  post  graduate  students 


1896 

1894 

1895 
799 

652 

782 

460 

363 

378 

171 

173 

204 

163 

190 

274 

226 

255 

283 

126* 

126 

119 

404 

407 

402 

44 

42 

32 

90 

82 

85 

60 

78 

76 

58 

61 

85 

61 

64 

60 

2515 

2623 

2797 

817 

750 

905 

3332 

3373 

3702 

1896 


709 

378 

210 

284 

322 

121 

461 

25 

80 

107 

86 

46 


2829 
993 


3822 


Since  1893  there  has  been  an  increase  of  490  or  of  nearly  15  per 
cent  in  the  number  of  medical  students  in  New  York  state.  In 
1895  there  were  22,887  medical  students  in  the  United  States. 
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New  York  state,  therefore,  according  to  these  figures  has  nearly 
17  per  cent  of  all  the  medical  students  in  the  United  States. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
law  and  medical  students  has  gone*  on  under  the  highest  matricula- 
iiQfa  requirements  in  the  United  States,  the  law  student  regulations 
of  1882,  1892  and  1894,  and  the  medical  student  acts  of  1889, 1893, 
1895  and  1896. 

The  extraordinary  development  of  the  New  York  medical  schools 
is  shown  by  the  following  comparative  table  for  the  past  four  years. 
We  see  that  in  1893  their  total  property  was  f2,108,855.57,  while 
in  1896  it  was  f 4,562,836.05,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent; 
that  the  receipts  in  1893  were  f262,129.10,  while  in  1896  they  were 
1499,146.55,  an  increase  of  more  than  90  per  cent. 


NamlMr  of  institatlons 

oncers  of  instmctlon 

Btndenti  in  repuiar  M.  D.  course 

UnclMrifled. 

Graduate 

Total  atudenta 

StudeuU  holdini?  degrees 

Residents  of  New  York 

Foreign  stnd«iis 

K.  D.  conferred. 

Prises 

Fdlowahlpe 

Library,  Tols 

Total  proper^ 

**    receipts. 

**    expenditures 


1893 


92 


15 

704 

2,8^3 

134 

881 

3,867 

1,802 

1,763 

1,604 

626 

22,481 

$8,000 

18,348 

,106,855  57 

262, 129  10 

616,481  12 


1894 


16 

888 

2,602 

115 

808 

8,420 

1,293 

1,888 

1,587 

559 

f2,508 

h,500 

16,744 

1,867,794  82 

560,600  20 

488,595  03 


r 


1895 


16 

821 

2,704 

118 

989 

8,766 

1,466 

2,060 

1,706 

682 

re,566 
1,500 
17  226 
$4,061,298  59 
460,043  97 
^97,668  16 


1896 


16 

965 

2,784 

164 

a997 

68,886 

1,606 

2,118 

1,772 

692 

$8,848 

4l,600 

21,072 

$4,662,886  05 

499,146  65 

744,011  97 


Dental  students  in  New  York  state 


NAME 

1898 

1894 

1896 

1896 

New  York  college  of  dentistry 

286 

298 
27 

88 

364 

12 

129 

337 

New  York  dental  school 

15 

UniTenity  of  Ba£falo,  dental  department 

42 

173 

328 

413 

505 

525 

Binoe  1893  there  has  been  an  increase  of  197  or  of  more  than  60 
per  cent  in  the  number  of  dental  students.  In  1895  there  were 
5347  dental  students  in  the  United  States.  New  York  state,  there- 
fore, according  to  these  figures  has  about  10  per  cent  of  all  the 
dental  students  in  the  United  States. 

•  hehidfng  68  atndenta  of  SsrrUui  Prot.  coll.  al  Beirut,  Syria.     6  Beprescnto  degrees  held,  14 
itndeBis  Iwid  more  than  one  degree,    c  ScholanhipB  worth  $880  were  alao  cenfened. 
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Veterinary  students  in  New  York  state 


NAME 

,1808 

1894 

1895 

1696 

New  York  oollep^  of  veterinary  surgeons 

American  Yeterinary  college ................. 

75 
149 

109 
124 

107 
83 

60 
87 

• 

224 

238 

190 

147 

Of  all  professional  students  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
University,  those  in  veterinary  medicine  alone  have  decreased  in 
number.  That  this  decrease  is  not  due  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
legislation  prescribing  a  standard  in  general  preliminary  education 
for  matriculation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  this  act  did  not  affect 
matriculants  prior  to  July  1,  1896. 

LAW  EXAMINATIONS 

Examinations  for  University  LL.  B.  degree.  The  following 
table  shows  the  results  of  these  examinations  since  1892  when  they 
were  held  for  the  first  time : 


1896 


Examinations 

Candidates 

Examined 

Rejected 

Diplomas  issued 

Honor  diplomas  issued 


180B 

1898 

1894 

1895 

1 

2 

1 

1 

119 

191 

196 

145 

119 

185 

185 

137 

6 

24 

18 

31 

113 

161 

163 

a  106 

60 

36 

51 

25 

1 

184 
M66 

34 
128 

18 


Answers  to  a  special  circular  from  the  examination  depart- 
ment in  November  1896  show  that  13  law  schools  will  have  the  ab- 
solute requirement  in  1898  of  three  frill  years  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  laws;  that  nine  other  schools  will  have  three  full  years 
as  the  regular  requirement  in  1898,  graduating  only  In  special  cases 
in  less  than  three  years;  that  two  other  schools!  with  two-year 
courses  will  require  in  1898  at  least  1000  hours  of  actual  instruc- 
tion for  the  degree.  In  addition  to  the  schools  which  have  already 
determined  on  a  full  three-year  requirement,  other  institutions  ex- 
press their  strong  belief  in  a  three-year  course  and  state  that  they 
hope  to  have  such  a  course  in  operation  before  1898. 


a  Includir^K  flye  candidnt^'fi  whose  diplomas  «rf»  held  till  reauirements  have  been  fully  met. 
One  diploma  isnued  May  1895  on  May  1894  examiDations  not  included  In  above* 

Mncludinf?  eight  candidates  whose  diplomas  are  held  tiU  requirements  have  been  fully  met, 
three  candidates  who  received  oertiflcates  and  one  who  took  partial  examlnatfons. 
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Schools  reporting^  an  absolute  requirement  in  1898  of  three 

full  years  for  LL.  B.  degree 

1  University  of  Oalifornia,  Hastings  college  of  law 

2  University  of  Pennsylvania,  department  of  law 

3  Golnmbia  college  law  school 

4  New  York  university  law  school,  evening  division 

5  Cornell  university  law  school 

6  University  of  Michigan,  law  department 

7  Chicago  college  of  law 

8  National  normal  university 

9  Detroit  college  of  law 

10  Dickinson  school  of  law 

11  Denver  law  school 

12  Colorado  law  school 

13  Shaw  university,  law  department 

Schools  reporting  three  full  years  as  the  regular  requirement 

in  1898  for  LL.  B.  degree 

1  Frank  T.  Backus 

May  do  one  year's  work  away  from  school  but  must  take  ex* 
aminationB  with  olaas. 

2  University  of  Notre  Dame 

A  two-year  course  of  1300  hours  for  college  graduates. 

5  Yale  / 

College  graduates  and  others  with  special  training  by  taking 
18  hours  a  week  instead  of  12  may  finish  in  two  years. 
4  University  of  Maryland 

Under  exceptional  circumstances  students  may  take  three 
years'  work  in  two  yeara« 

6  Northwestern  university 

College  graduates  with  credit  in  legal  studies  may  finish  in 
two  years. 

6  Ohio  state  university 

At  least  one  year's  attendance,  1650  hours  in  three-year 
oourse. 

7  Boston  university  school  of  lawi 

Two  years  if  both  are  spent  at  this  school  and  an  honor  mark 
is  earned  in  all  examinations. 
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8  TJmversity  of  Wisconsin 

Special  students  bj  passing  examinations  msj  finish  in  two 
years. 

9  Harvard  law  school 

May  do  one  year's  work  away  from  school  but  must  take 
examinations  with  class. 

Other  schools  that  hope  to  have  as  the  requirement  in  1898 

three  full  years  for  LL.  B.  degree 

Iowa  college  of  law 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Syracuse  law  school  i 

New  York  university,  day  division 

Two-year  schools  requiring  at  least  zooo  hours  for  LL.  B. 

degree 

University  of  Virginia  1710 
American  temperance  university  1080 

If  we  examine  the  catalogues  of  the  72  law  schools  in  the  United 
States,  we  find  it  still  quite  generally  true,  as  President  Eliot  has 
said,  that  any  man  can  walk  from  the  street  into  the  American  law 
school.  The  United  States  commissioner  of  education,  in  his  re- 
port for  1895,  finds  that  of  60  law  school  catalogues  examined,  43 
show  practically  no  requirements  for  admission,  and  that  while 
nearly  all  medical  schools  have  courses  of  at  least  three  years  and 
many  of  four  years,  in  12  law  schools  it  is  possible  to  complete  the 
whole  course  in  one  year. 

Justice  David  J.  Brewer  of  the  United  States  supreme  court,  in 
his  paper  'A  better  education  the  great  need  of  the  profession/  read 
in  August  1895  before  the  American  bar  association^  pleads  as  fol- 
lows for  longer  courses  and  higher  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  bar : 

It  may  be  objected  that  if  the  course  of  study  is  extended  and 
the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  bar  increased,  a  great  many  will 
be  deterred  from  entering  the  profession.  A  perfect  answer  is  that 
a  great  many  ought  to  be  deterred.  A  growing  multitude  is  crowd- 
ing in  who  are  not  fit  to  be  lawyers,  who  disgrace  the  profession 
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after  they  are  in  it,  who  in  the  scramble  after  a  livelihood  are  de- 
bastog  the  noblest  of  professions  into  the  meanest  of  avocations. 
.  .  .  Finally,  it  is  objected  that  a  high  standard  should  not  be  in- 
sisted npon  because  in  our  hamlets  and  smaller  villages  there  is 
room  for  very  ordinary  lawyers.  This  is  a  mistake.  There  is  no 
place  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth  for  a  cheap  lawyer. 

But  whatever  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar  ('In 
many  states',  as  David  Starr  Jordan  says  in  the  May  '95  Farum^ 
'it  requires  no  more  preparation  than  to  be  admitted  to  the  saw- 
bnck')  the  scholastic  degree  LIL.  B.  should  surely  represent  as 
long  and  thorough  a  course  as  that  required  in  a  veterinary  school, 
This  fact  is  now  recognized  by  the  leading  law  schools  of  the  United 
Slates. 

New  York's  position  of  leadership  is  quite  generally  recognized, 
as  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  the  1895  XT.  S. 
education  report: 

Although  the  young  graduate  in  law  can  locate  in  almost  any 
state  of  his  choice,  and  find  no  difficulty  in  admission  to  the  bar, 
there  is  one  state  where  he  may  be  interrogated  more  closely  than 
he  expected,  and  where  not  every  ignoramus  can  assume  the  title 
of  lawyer.  It  is  eminently  proper  that  the  state  of  New  York 
should  lead  in  the  reform  of  legal  education,  for  its  courts  have 
sufficient  legitimate  work  to  do,  without  being  burdened  with  con- 
troversies of  no  legal  merits  and  which  intelligent  lawyers  would 
never  institute.  Other  states  are  also  sure  to  see  the  propriety  of 
such  r^ulations  in  order  to  shield  themselves  from  the  incompe- 
tency thrust  upon  them. 

In  New  York  every  applicant  for  admission  to  the  bar  must  un- 
dergo an  examination  before  the  state  board  of  law  examiners,  and 
he  is  not  allowed  to  take  this  examination  at  all  until  he  has  com- 
pleted the  required  preliminary  course  of  study,  and  he  can  not 
enter  upon  this  preliminary  course  until  he  shall  have  satisfied  the 
regents  that  he  is  qualified  to  begin  the  study  of  law. 

President  Henry  Wade  Rogers  says,  'In  states  where  a  three- 
year  course  of  study  is  prescribed  by  statute  or  by  rule  of  court  as 
an  essential  qualification  for  admission  to  the  bar,  the  law  schools 
can  readily  establish  a  course  of  study  of  the  same  period  as  a  quali- 
fication for  the  bachelor's  degree.'  As  New  York  requires  three 
yean,  except  in  the  case  of  college  graduates,  we  should  expect  to 
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find  three-year  coarses  in  operation  in  her  lawi  schools.  In  fact, 
three  of  her  seven  schools,  CJolumbia,  Cornell,  New  York 
university,  evening  division,  have  already  established  three- 
year  courses  as  an  absolute  requirement  for  the  LL.  B. 
degree,  and  a  fourth,  Syracuse,  expresses  the  Intention  of 
adding  a  third  year.  Voluntarily,  therefore,  a  majority  of 
the  law  schools  of  the  state  have  declared  for  a  course  of  three 
years  for  the  LL.  B.  degree  (four  of  the  six  schools  whose  graduates 
receive  a  degree).  One  of  these  schools,  however,  (New  York  uni- 
versity) though  determined  to  maintain  in  any  event  a  three-year 
course  in  the  evening  division,  frankly  admits  that  the  three-year 
course  announced  to  take  effect  in  1897  for  the  day  division,  must 
be  abandoned  if  the  regents  continue  to  confer  their  degree  after 
a  short  two-year  course. 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  New  York  law  school  requires 
fewer  hours  of  instruction  for  the  LL.  B.  degree  than  any  other 
law  school  in  the  state — 514  or  about  one  third  the  Columbia  re- 
quirement and  about  one  half  the  requirement  of  other  schools. 

Hours  required  for  graduation  in  New  York  law  schools 


Colambia 

Cornell  a 

Syracase 

N.  Y.  university 

Day  coarse  b. 

Night  oonrse  o 

Buffalo 

New  York 

Albany  d... 


Length  of 

Hours 

course 

per  week 

3  years 

14 

3    '' 

15  f 

2    *' 

15  t 

2    *' 

12^ 

3    '• 

10 

2    " 

11 

2     " 

I^ 

1  year 

13 

Hours  required 
for  graduation 


1386 

1050? 

1012 

770) 
1050$ 
770 
514  0 
400 


Term 


Oct.  7-June  10 
Sept.23-Junel8 
Sept.  23-JuDe  11 

Oct.    1-June    2 

Sept.  24-May  28 
Oct.  1-June  11 
Sept.  24^0116  4 


a  Requireuients  for  admission  to  be  the  same  as  for  the  academic  department  after  1897; 

for  graduation  three  courses  of  nine  months  each. 
b  Three-year  course  announced  to  take  effect  In  1807. 
e  Excluding  Saturdays  on  which  moot  courts  are  held, 
d  Graduates  do  not  receiTO  a  deirree. 
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Candidates  who    received    University  degree   of  LL.  B.  in 

May  1896  examination 


h  Famed  with  honor,  i.  e.  at  00  jt  or 

Allen,  Lewis  Herman 
Allen,  Yorke 
Anderson,  Frank 
Baker,  William  Lionel 
Beach,  Daniel  Magee 
Beall,  Herbert  Wharton 
Beecher,  Henry  Ohanncej 
Bdhilf ,  Joseph 
Best,  Henry 

Bissell,  John  Livingston 
Bliss,  Walter  Phelps 
Bowers,  Harry  Lnther 
Breck,  Charles  Joseph  jr 
Brown,  Pratt  Anthony 
Brassell,  Herbert  Spencer 
Boffum,  Wilder  Stoddard 
Burke,  Daniel  WyEtte 
Bomstein,  Maniice  J. 
Oapen  Philetns  M. 
Qearman,  Wallis  John 
Oonnell,  John  Joseph 
Crosby,  Romaine  Hard 
Oosley,  Ferdinand  Swift 
h  Omser,  Joshua  Tilden 
Cushman,  Stephen  Percj 
Denks,  Oharles  L. 
Dennis,  Holmes  Van  Mater  jr 
De  Witt,  Constant  Lincoln 
h  Disbrow,  Charles  Wesley 
Dixson,  Thomas  Wiley. 
Dorman,  William  Richardson 
h  Feldblnm,  Adolph 
Fergoson,  William  Alphonst 
Fowler,  Albert  Nelson  Cheney 


above  in  three  fourths  of  the  subjects 

h  Fox,  Grant  Colfax 
Frey,  Louis  Joseph 
Gale,  George  Oandee 
Gantz,  William  O. 
Goldmark,  Emil 
Griffith,  Edward 
h  Grossman,  DaTid  Edward 
Hamilton,  Wells 
Blarrington,  John  Frands 
Harrison,  William  Ogden 
Hawes,  James  Anderson 
mil,  William  Reynolds 
Hlayac,  Joseph  jr 
Hoge,  Charles  Conrtenay 
Holstein,  Mark  G. 
Hopkins,  Edward  Joseph 
Hoyt,  Francklyn  Chase* 
Humphrey,  Theodore  Friend 
Jaches,  Leopold 
Jeffery,  Oscar  Wilde 
h  Keogh,  Thomas  Francis 
King,  Philip 
Klein,  Leo  Mortimer 
Laski,  Leon 

h  Leake,  Eugene  Walter 
Lee,  James  Gore  King 
h  Lenney,  James  Carmal 
Lester,  George  Bacon 
h  Leventritt,  Edgar  Milton 
Leyy,  Samuel 
Lockwood,  Benoni  jr 
Lord,  Ellis 
Lurie,  Herman  Issaia 
M<oCullough,  Hall  Park 
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McElhinnej,  John  Joseph, 
MacGregor,  James  Oharlesi 
Mackenzie,  Charles  Steyena 
McKim,  Winthrop 
McMullen,  Francis  A. 
Marshall,  Elliott 
Marshall,  William  Lawrence 
Martin,  E^dward  Jerome  P. 
Meagher,  Philip  Daniel 
Mettler,  Loniis  Howell 
Mickel,  William  O. 
Millard,  Charles  Warren 
h  Millard,  Ernest  Boyd 
Morris,  Theodore  Wilson 
h  Moss,  Isaac 
Murray,  John  A. 
O'Reilly,  Hugh  Edw. 
Palliser,  Melvin  George 
Parsons,  George  B^derick 
h  Patterson,  Edward  James 
Perkins,  Thomas  Jeffersouf 
Quaid,  Harry  Volk 
Quen<;er,  Albert  B. 
Beiizenstein,  Morris 
Robertson,  William  A. 
Rbbinson,  John  Bryan 
^Bosenstein,  Walter  Julioa 
Ryan,  Edward  C. 
Sabine,  William  Tnflfnell  jr 
Ehunford,  Francis  Baird 


I 


Savage,  Josfe  Ramon  Fernandes 
Scheuer,  Louis 
Schmeidler,  Benjamin 
Scrimgeour,  James  Hajstings 
h  Shaw,  William  West 
Shelby,  Evan 
h  Smith,  Leonard  Bacon 
Snow,  Abraham  Ebenezer 
Southworth,  Frederick  A< 
Stewart,  Walter  E^ugene  jr 
Stillman,  Leland  Stanford 
Storrs,  Charles  Piatt 
Stout,  W^illiam  Law 
Swift,  Oscar  William 
Tiaylor,  David  Houghtaling 
Taylor,  James  Nelson 
Ttonkonogy,  George 
h  Underhill,  Daniel  jr 
Voorhees,  Ralph  Spencer 
Wagner,  Edward  Oonrad 
h  Walker,  Albert  Hiram 
Wallace,  Abraham  Dillon 
Wajsservogel,  Iflidor 
Weed,  Eugene  Pierre 
Welles,  Lemuel  Aiken 
Wells,  Frederic  De  Witt 
Wiener,  Frederiok 
Wise,  Henry  A. 
h  Woolley,  George  Ingalls 
Yard,  Edmund  Watkius 
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MEDICAL   EXAMINATIONS 

Degree  of  M.  D.  The  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine  has  been 
conferred  during  the  year  on  the  following  graduates  of  the  New 
York  medical  college  and  hospital  for  women: 


VAm  or  PHYBICIAH 

Graduate  of 

Date 

Bamcifl^  RoTAiift  Kct^n^. .,-  - t 

N.  Y.  med.  coU.  and  hos.  for  worn. 

tl                                       u 
tt                                     u 

tt                            tt 

April 

Gurabriuit.  Lfilliftn.  T  

Hale.  Harriet  W 

it 

Haghee,  Harriet. 

Boot.  Stella  Quinby 

it 

These  degrees  were  the  first  conferred  under  the  new  charter 
granted  bj  the  regents,  requiring  full  preliminary  training  and  four 
sadsfactory  courses  of  medical  lectures.  Final  examinations  for 
the  degree  were  conducted  under  an  examiner  appointed  by  the 
UidvenBity. 

Medical  license.  Examinations  for  license  to  practise  medicine 
in  this  state  have  been  or  are  to  be  held  as  follows: 


Dates 

1895 

1896 

1897 

September  24-27 

January  28-31 

January  26-29 

April  7-10 

April  6-9 

May  19-22 

May  18-21 

June  16-19 

June  15-18 

Places 

New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo.    Each  candidate  is  noti- 
fied as  to  exact  place. 

Daily  program 
9:15  a.  m. — 12:15  p.  m.  1:15 — 4:15  p.  m. 

Dutdaif  Anatomy  Physiology  and  hygiene 

Weinetdajf        Chemistry  Surgery 

Tkmndaif  Obstetrics  Pathology  and  diagnosis 

Therapeutics 


The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  the    licensing  examina- 
tioDs  since  September  1, 1891  when  the  law  took  effect : 
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An  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  licensing  exa;m]nations  since 
September'!^  1891,  shows  j 

That  8.9  per  cent  of  the  old  school  candidates  were  rejected  in 
1892, 7.4  per  cent  in  1893, 20.2  per  cent  in  1894, 26.5  per  cent  in  1895, 
and  27.7  per  cent  hil886} 

That  25  per  cent  of  the  homoeopathic  candidates  were  rejected 
in  1892,  9.5  per  cent  in  1893, 13.7  per  cent  in  1894, 13.3  per  cent  in 
1896,  and  19.6  per  cent  in  1806; 

That  50  per  cent  of  the  eclectic  candidates  were  rejected  in  1892,  * 
28.5  per  cent  in  1893,  50  per  cent  in  1894, 9.09  per  cent  in  1896,  and 
5.5  per  cent  in  1896. 

Dniing  the  four  years  56, 267, 390,  606  and  714  old  school  oandi- 
dates  have  been  examined,  8, 21,  51, 60  and  56  homeopaths  and  4,  7, 
4, 11  and  18  eclectics,  making  a  total  of  2273^  of  which  number  501 
or  over  22  per  cent  were  rejected. 

This  result  is  astonishing  when  we  consider  that  admission  to 
the  licensing  examinations  presnpposes  the  preliminary  leducation 
required  by  statute  and  graduation  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  or 
doctor  of  medicine  from  a  registered  medical  school. 

The  clause  in  the  law  permitting  the  indorsement  of  licenses 

from  other  state  examining  boards  is  still  inoperative,  as  no  other 

state  board  meets  in  all  respects  the  New  York  requirements. 

P^ennsylvaniaand  New  Jersey  have  more  nearly  api>roximated  this 

standard  than  any  other  states,  but  in  both  states  the  preliminary 

requirements  are  not  on  the  same  plane  as  those  exacted  by  the 

New  York  statute.    Agaiu,  though  other  states  may  claim  a  higher 

standard  for  the  medical  examination,  an  analysis  of  the  compara- 

tivQ  results  seems  to  indicate  that  this  claim  is  without  foundation. 

For  instance,  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  medical  examiners  of 

New  Jersey,  for  1896,  recently  published,  contains  the  following 

statement: 

'  The  medical  council  of  Pennsylvania  accept  our  certificate  in 
lieu  of  further  examination  of  candidates  for  practice  in  that  state, 
but  the  r^ents  of  the  University  of  the  state  of  New  York  do  not, 
although  our  medical  requirements  are  higher  than  theirs,  i.  e.  657 
points  must  be  obtained  by  a  candidate  to  secure  our  license  and 
ooiy  526  points  to  secure  theirs.' 
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If  we  turn,  however,  to  the  results  of  the  licensing  examination 
in  New  Jersey  we  find  that  75  candidates  made  application  for  ex- 
amination during  the  year,  that  two  subsequently  withdrew,  and 
that  three  only  were  rejected.  The  remaining  70  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination  and  received  the  license  of  the  board.  The  re- 
jections, therefore,  were  only  4.1  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  licensing  examinations  before 
the  different  New  York  boards  of  examiners  shows  that  these 
'  boards  have  not  apparently  a  uniform  standard  for  rating  the 
answer  papers  if  we  assume  that  in  all  cases  the  preparation  is 
equal.  For  example,  27.7  per  cent  of  the  old  school  candidates  ap- 
pearing in  1896  were  rejected  as  compared  with  19.6  per  cent  of  the 
homeopaths  and  5.5  per  cent  of  the  eclectics.  As  except  in  thera- 
peutics, iM^aotice  and  materia  medica,  all  were  examined  on  exactly 
the  same  papers,  these  figures  indicate  a  lack  of  uniformity. 

Failures  for  the  year  in  the  several  topics  were  as  follows  as  com- 
pared with  those  in  1894  and  in  1895: 


Physiology  and  hygiene 

Anatomy 

Therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  medica 

Surgery 

Chemistry 

Pathology  and  diagnosis 

Obstetrics 


18M 

1896 

12 

16 

12 

48 

15 

59 

17 

86 

18 

62 

38 

65 

44 

67 

81 
70 
70 
60 
76 
61 
57 


The  following  table  shows  that  the  work  of  men  long  out  of 
flobool  compares  favorably  with  that  of  recent  graduates: 


Per  cent  licensed 


a  Examined  od  graduation 

a  Examiued  after  one  year's  practice 

a  Examined  after  two  year'spractioe 

A  Examined  after  from  8  to  83  years'  practice 


a  Each  candidate  who  falls  Is  counted  only  once. 


1898 

1894 

1895 

91.8 

91 

90 

98.8 

90 

82 

83.4 

87 

85 

89.2 

77 

87 

1896 


87.3 
76.8 
92. 
74.1 
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We  see  that  87.3  per  cent  of  those  examined  on  graduation  were 
soooeBBfnl  in  1896  as  compared  with  92  per  cent  of  those  examined 
after  two  yean^  practice^  and  that  76.8  pert  cent  of  those  examined 
after  one  year's  practice  were  successful  as  compared  with  74.1  per 
cent  examined  after  from  three  to  33  years'  practice. 

a  Results  of  licensing  examinations  for  year  ending  July  31, 1896 


ISAMM  OF  nrSTITUTIOlV 


N.  T.  med.  coll.  and  hos.  for  women . 
CoIL  physician  s  and  surgeons ....... 

SyncQse  university 

BeUavae  hos.  med.  coll 

UdIt.  of  Buffalo 

Long  bland  coll.  hos 

Nisfsra  universi^ 

Woman's  med.  coll.  N.  T.  infirmary.. 

Albany  med.  coll 

Eclectic  med.  coll 

N.  T.  homeo.  med.  coU 

N.  Y.  univeraity 


Number 
candidates 


7 
142 
24 
47 
56 
64 
15 

7 

47 
20 
27 
79 


Number 
rejected 


0 
10 
2 
o 
6 
8 
2 
1 
7 
3 
5 
19 


Honor 


0 
11 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
3 
3 
2 


Per  cent 
accepted 


100 
92.9 
91.6 
89.3 
89.2 
87.6 
86.6 


7 
1 


85. 

85. 

85 

81.4 

75.9 


Results  of  licensing  examinations  1891-96 


VAM K  OF  nisTmrnoN 


Woman's  med«  ooU.  of  N.  Y.  iufirm 

aiy  .. 

College  physicians  and  stugeons 

N.  Y.  med.  coll.  and  hos.  for  women  < 

Sjrsease  nniversity 

Univ.  of  Buffalo 

N.  Y.  homeo.  med.  coll 

Belleme  hos.  med.  ooll 

Long  Island  ooU.  hoe 

Albani^med.  coll .....^ 

Eclectic  m«d.  eoU 

N.  Y.  university 

Niagara  uniyeiBity.... 


Number 
candidates 


42 

45 

80 

50 

146 

96 

156 

143 

151 

34 

236 

41 


Number 
rejected 


2 
21 

2 

4 
15 
10 
20 
19 
22 

6 
46 

8 


Honor 


3 

42 

3 

2 

2 

17 

8 

3 

2 

4 

10 

0 


Per  cent 
accepted 


95.2 

93.9 

93.3 

92 

89.7 

89.5 

87.1 

86.7 

85.4 

82.3 

80.5 

80.4 


aTbe  oomparieoD  In  this  and  In  the  following:  table  would  be  more  significant  if  all  answer 
papers  were  rated  by  the  same  board.  The  schools  are  arranged  in  order  of  the  per  cent 
aeespted  at  the  Meenahig  examination. 
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The  following  table  Bhowfi  the  average  namber  of  trials  to  each 
candidate.  It  also  gives  the  number  of  candidates  and  the  namber 
of  trials  for  each  year  and  the  per  cent  still  rejected.  By  this  table 
candidates  appearing  in  difFeienit  years  eve  otnly  cotmlted  once: 


NAioi  or  imnTruTKni 


Woman*8  med.  ooll.  of  N.  T.  iiillrm*y 


College  phyeioUuie  and  surgeone. 


Syrecoee  anlT. 


N.  T.  homeo.  med.  ooU. 


N.  T.  med.  eolL  and  hoe  for  women 


I 


BoleoCio  med.  ooU. 


Niagara  nnlT. 


Long  Island  ooU.  hoe. 


Albany  med.  ooU 


UnlT.  of  BaiftJo. 


N.  T.  nnWersltj. 


BelleTue  hoe.  med.  oolL. 


91-% 
9B-S 
9B^ 
M-6 
06-4 

9B-8 

M-5 

96-4 
91-9 
9B-8 
9B^ 
94-6 
96-4 
91-9 
99-8 
«M 
94-« 
96-6 
91-9 
99-8 
98-4 
94-6 
96-6 
91-e 
99-8 
98^ 
94-6 
96-4 
91-9 
99^ 
98^ 
944 
96^ 
91-9 
»-8 
98-4 
94-6 
96-4 
91-« 
89-8 
98^ 
94-6 
96^ 
91-9 
99-8 
98^ 
94-6 
96-4 
91-9 
9»^ 
98-^ 
94-6 
96^ 
91-9 
9»^ 
98^ 
M-6 
96-6 


I 


8 

8 

19 

7 

1 

86 

46 

119 

184 

I  ■  •  • 

6 

10 

8 

94 

1 

8 

96 

88 

94 

1 

1 

19 
9 
6 

»  •  •  • 

8 
8 

7 
90 

*  •  •  • 

8 
18 

8 
19 

1 

90 
19 
80 
87 

1 
84 


87 
9 
91 
14 
61 
61 
9 
89 
44 
64 
66 
9 
98 
48 
88 
48 


8 
8 
91 
7 
1 

88 

46 

189 

141 

■  •  ■ 

6 
16 

8 
94 

1 

10 
97 
87 
96 

1 

1 

14 
11 

6 

t  a  •  ■ 

6 
6 

7 
91 

>  •  •  • 

6 
14 
10 
18 

^ 

91 
49 

70 

1 

86 
46 
46 
40 

9 
94 
98 
89 
80 

9 
48 
66 
99 
71 

9 
81 
80 
48 
46 


IS 
I 


884 


48 


91 


188 


188 


189 


916 


149 


3 


44 


101 


& 
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88 

49 

168 

170 

171 

986 

98 

189 

6 

1.06 


i.or 


1.10 


1.11 


1.14 


1.16 


1.17 


l*^9i 
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1.94 


lA 


t 
1 


4.76 


6.6 


8.8 


6.76 


6.8 
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BBPOBT  09   BZAHINATION   DBPABTHBNT,    1806 


Candidates  Hcenaed  «t  examlnatloni  from  i  An^iMt  1895-31  July  1898 

a  wUhhour,  Le.u>OperocatoraboT*ln  ttarae  fourth* 


MAXK  OF  CANSIDATB 


Baiter,  Albert  Carlton 

BUkelv,  Julius  Wmtbd.... 
Clark,  Fredanck  Timotlir.. 

Clarke,  Thomas  Hichael.  .. 
Collier,  Edward  James  .... 
CntBmty,  Fnacis  Joseph . 

PalkeDbarj,  ArlburExra.. 

Reid,  HeiirT 

Gillespie,  i£dw 

Goelehiiie,  Hnrr?  Du  Bois.. 

Gradr,  George  Bernard 

Rudy,  Dorr  William 

HeDDessy,  Frank  AognatiiK 
JeDuiDfCB,  JohD  Wesley 

Keator,  Henry  WskI 

HcEeona,  James  Thomas . . 

McLean,  Frank 

Uicnard,  Frank  Baldwin.. 
Mnir,  A maaa  Parker 

Palmer,  Elbert  Aionio 

Parish,  Edward  Jenkins ... 

QoKkeDbusb.  Walter  Eendriek 
Kodgsrs,  Albert  Hnsted.... 

Kngen,  Thomas  Aiery 

Saolbrd,  Waldo  Henry 

Schwarti,  Williniu  Henry.. 
Scntt,  Jtwse  U.  W 

Sliaw,  Henry  Lamed  Keith 

Sroul,  Edward  O 

^towell,  Harold  Bikbop 

roroer,  Cbarlee   Haverly 

Tan  Deiibeiv.  t'red  Phillips... . 

Van  Zaiidt.  Bnrtou 

Vedder,Jobu  D 

VigesDt,  Joseph  Edward.. 
Vsiisboro,  William  James. 

Wridaian,  Charles  E 

Wiencke,  Edward  John 

Toung,  Jerome  Edward 

Toang,  Philip  Samuel 

Baldwin, Edwin  Candee 

IBsrkeley,  Williaui  Nathaniel. 

Benuteiii,  Henry  AJex 

Boll,  Tilua 

CsTaoBgh,  Paul  Fr»nols... 


Bellevne  hosp.  med,  ool . . 


S  June  I 

S  Hay  I 

S  Uay  : 

S  Hay  I 

5  Jan.  i 

S  May  : 

i  Sept.  : 

S  Hay  i 

S  Uay  : 

S  May  i 

S  Mny  i 


3  May  1 
B  June  i 
B  May  I 
B  Hay  I 
B  May  I 
B  May  ; 
B  May  ; 
B  May  I 
B  May  ] 
B  May  1 
B  Jone  ; 
S  Jan.  I 
i  Sept.  I 
B  Jnne  1 
B  May  1 
S  May  I 
B  May  i 
B  May  1 
}  June  : 
B  May  I 
B  May  I 
B  Jane    I 


B  June  f 

3  Sept.  i 

i  Sept.  I 

S  Hay  i 

;  Hay  I 

B  Jane  i 

S  June  i 

S  April  1 
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tTNIYBBSITX  OF  THE  8TATB  OF  NBW   XOftK 


Candidates  licensed  at  exaininations,  etc  {c^nUimud) 


NAME  OF  OANDIDATB 


Goe,  William  Henry  jr 

Dunning,  William  Laughliu... 

Egan,  William  Henry 

Ennist,  Floyd  Bonesteel 

FlemiDg,  David  Peter 

Fogarty,  Daniel  AloysiuH 

Oeyser,  Albert  G 

h  Groldberger,  Joseph 

Goldstein,  Jaeob 

Guerard,  Arthur  Rose 

Hauxhurst,  Henry  Dawson  .... 

Hill,  Reginald  Horace 

Jahn,  Otto  Anffust 

Jennings,  Wilham  EUery  jr 

Eeegan,  William  Stephen 

Kober,  Emil. 

Linder,  William 

h  Marscheider,  Edward  F.  jr. . . 

Meyer,  William  Joseph 

Miller,  John  Heniy 

Mooney ,  John  James 

Neustaedter ,  Marcus 

Newcomb,  Scott  Campbell 

Nichol,  Arthur  Geo.  Bawlin<::.s.. 
Phelan,  Daniel  Joseph 

Pybum,  Paul  Francis 

Rayevsky,  Charles 

Reilly ,  John  Joseph 

Reilly ,  Thomas  Francis 

Schub,  Martin  Jacob 

Schwab,  Alfred 

Simpson,  John  Frederick 

Swift,  Harry  Paul 

Tannenbanm,  Simon 

Tobgian,  Armdn  Toros 

Tozier,  Frank  Lyman 

Zipser,  Jacques  Ephraim 

h  Abrahamson,  Isadur 

Aldrich,  Edward  Gurdon 

Altman,  Emil 

Ansbacher,  Samuel  L 

Bandler,  Samael  Wyllis 

Banning,  George  Wheel ock . . . . 

Bamhart,  John  Hendley 

Bell,  Alfred 

Bender,  Harry  Leach 

Bigelow,  Horace 

Binffham,  Arthur  Walter 

Blaise,  Edward 

Blumensohn,  Henry  J 


Graduate  of 


New  York  (continued) 
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April 

18U6 

May 

S 

76 

1892 

April 

S 

84 

1895 

April 

S 

78 

1896 

April 
May 

S 

88 

1H96 
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84 

1896 

May 

S 

85 

1896 

June 

S 

80 

1895 

Sept 

S 

93 

1895 

Sept. 

S 

82 

1896 

April 

S 

78 

1S95 

Sept. 

S 

86 

1894 

Sept. 
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77 

1896 

April 

S 

87 

1896 

June 
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81 

1895 
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87 

1894 

Sept. 
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80 
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April 
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June 
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April 
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84 
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Candidates  Ueenaed  at  nyaminations,  etc.  (ctmthiutd) 


NAME  OF  OANIMDATB 


Bovyer,  Fraoklin  F 

Bojce,  John  Newton 

BrowD,  EliMGnlley 

BuckmaAter,  Clarence  Whitfield 

Bnlfloa,  Clareiiee  Perciville 

Casazza,  James  P 

Cater,  Dooglas  Aymar 

rhandler,  George  Fletoher 

Chapman,  Subert  Feodall  jr. .. 

Cillej,  Arthur  Hntcbins 

&  Cochran,  Samuel 

Coles,  Jamea  Cantine 

Conaut,  James  Bronson 

Craig,  Samuel  James 

Creevey,  Ckorge  Mason 

Culler,  Fredenok  Wallace 

Cutler,  Arthur  Ward 

Dice,  William  Gordon 

Dorsey,  Francis  Oswald 

Dnnaeith,  John  Franklin 

Evans,  Sanmel  Morley.... . .... 

k  Pitts,  Alston 

Ford.  Clyde  Sinclair 

Fowler,  Samuel  Wallace 

Friedman,  Mauriee 

ik  Friedman,  Samnel 

Gardner,  James  Augustus 

Goldhammer,  Adolph 

&  Goldman,  Sydney  Orraoud. .. 
h  Goodrich,  Charles  Howard. .. 

Oreef;  John  Gerhard  Win 

Hale,  Henry  Ewing  Jr 

Hathaway,  John  Gael 

Uansvirth,  Lonis 

Hensehel,  Joseph 

Hoke,  Fenimore  Cooper 

HoUing,  Henry  Wm.  Diedrieh. . 

Horr,  £«lward  Franklin 

Huber,  Charles 

HntDphries,  Harry  Richard 

Hant,  Edward  Livingstone 

hide,  Clarence  Edward 

Ives,  Sherwood  Bissell 

Jadd,  Aspinwall 

Karash,  iforris  Nathan 

Keoyon,  Thomas  Alexander  . .. 
Kenhner,  £dw.  Cnmberland  .. 
i^  Klem,  William  Thomas  Chas. 

KooDs,  Albert  Edwin 

Lambert,  Adrian  Van  Sindeien 
Lampson,  Edward  Butledge  jr.. 
LuDmy  William  Jndaon 


Graduate  of 


New  Tcrh  (eontinned) 
Coi.  of  phys.  ft  surgeons 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE  STA.TB  OF  NEW   YOBK 


Candidates  licensed  at  examinations,  etc.  (conthtmeS) 


NAME  OF  CANDIDATE 


Larkin,  John  Henry 

Lasell,  Sidney  Locook  . . . 
Lawrence,  George  Alfred 
Le  Breton,  Ftescott 


Leiser,  Oscar 

Leo,  Arnold  Gnstaye 

h  Levison,  Hugo  Adolf 

Levy,  Morris 

Loper,  Arthur  Clark , 

Ludlow,  George  Floyd 

McConnell,  Robert  Hall . . . 
McConville,  William  Thos. 
MaoCoy,  Cecil  Lawrence  . . 

MoLaury,  Frank  H 

MoManuB,  Thomas  Wm. . . . 
Madnro,  Montefiore  Levy.. 
Mersereau,  William  Ja^... 
MiddletoD,  John  Izard  jr  .. 
Mord,  George 


Murray,  Francis  James... 

Nelson,  John  William 

Otis,  Frank  Burton 

Owsley,  Henry  Farrer 

Parseghian,  Jacob  H 

Patterson,  Horace  Wilbur 

Pearce,  George  Stark 

Peterkio,  Guy  Shearman. . 
Pisanl,  Antonio 


Banchfuss,  George 

Reb,  John  H 

Rice,  Strother  William , 

Rittenhouse,  George  Johnson 

Robertson,  Frank  Wade , 

Roby,  Joseph , 

aRos,  Leonoio 

Rose,  Edwin  Leopold 

Rose,  Malcolm  Cameron 

Rossman,  Clark  Green 


Ryon,  Walter  Gohring 

Schaoffler,  Robt.  McEwon 

Schmitt,  Adam  Emil 

Semken,  George  Henry... 
Sime,  Malcolm  Toland. ... 
Sobel,  Jacob 


Sqnier,  John  Bentley  Jr . . . . 
Staack,  Louis  John  Fred'k. 

h  Steinach,  William 

Steinberger,  Victor . . 

Stock,  Casper 


Graduate  of 


Neio  York  (continued) 
Col.  of  phys.  A,  surgeons. 
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a  lioenas  held  till  requirements  as  to  preliminary  education  tiave  been  fuUjr  met 
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ITNIVBRSITT  OF  THB  STATB  OF  NSW  70BK 


Candidates  licensed  at  examinations,  etc.  (eomMmutd) 


NABB  OF  CAIIBIDATB 


Hergert,  Emllio  Leopold 

Hodges,  Edward 

Hoene,  Frank  Benjamin 

Haaaey,  Robert  F.  J 

Klein,  Edwin  Gnstav 

Lambert)  Frederick  Ellsworth 

Leitoh,  Thomas  Campbell 

Liuderothy  Martin 

Lippelt,  William  Jalins 

Long,  Joseph  Francis 

McCabe,  James  Henry 

McGoldrick,  Tbomas  Aloysins. 

MoQaillen,'' John  Parker 

Manley.  Mark 

Medd,  John  Crocker 

Medden,  James  Edwin 

Menry,  John  Bertrand 

Nafis,  William  Henry  jr 

Newman,  Edwin  Dann 

Ostrander,  Henry  Yonng 

Peck,  Herman  Tapley 

Pettit,  Stephen  C 

Phelps,  Herbert  Erwin 

PhilUps,  Charles  Augustine... 

Russell,  Herbert  Austin 

Russell ,  Julien  Welsch 

Salmon,  Armand  Joseph 

Sherlaw,  Joseph 

Sherman,  David 

Sproul,  Herbert  Lee 

Sternberg,  Gottlieb 

Stiyers,  John  Randal 

Stumpf,  Conrad  Otto 

Taylor,  Vernon  Edmund 

Thomson,  George  Geddes 

Todd,  Joseph  Franots 

Truslow,  Walter 

Tyler,  George  Edward 

Van  Wagenen,  Harry  Parker  . 

yon  pessauer,  Hugo 

Woodhull,  Laurence  S 

Woolley,  Joseph  Addison 

Brown,  Charles  Augustus 

Brown ,  Stanley  Robert 

Charles,  Frank 

AConklin,  Bay  C 

Devol,  Edmund  M 

Evans,  Edward  Eliis." ,'11!  "' 
Fritz,  Arthur  Robert 
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New  York  (continued) 
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Candidates  licensed  at  examinations,  etc.  (conUnusd) 


NAME  OF  CANDIDATE 


Rutledge.  James  M 

SiDger,  William  Frederic,  Jr 

Solomon,  Joel 

Stranahan,  J.  Orley 

White,  George  M 

Williams,  Kent  Engene 

Berry,  Albert  H 

Borzilleri,  Charles  R 

Bos  well,  Charles  Oliver 

Bown,  Bvron  Arthur 

Brown,  ClaytoQ  Milo 

Burnham,  Norman  Leonard. 

Cair,  Francis  Joseph 

Charters,  James  W 

aCoobrane,  William  B 

Cole,  Herman  B 

Craft,  George  H 

Cnllinane,  Charles  R 

Dittmann,  Paul 

Dorr,  James  Ciough 

Dugan,  John 

fiiseline,  Daniel  A 

Fairbanks,  Clark  Vernon .. . 
French,  Edward  Augnstin  . . 
Ghimble,  Robert  Brace 

GroTe,  Wellington  G 

Halstead,  Addison  T 

Helwig,  Frank  A 

Hnlett,  Horace  Leland 

Huntley.  Mary  M 

Jones,  Elmer  A 

Jones,  John  £ 

Eeyes,  Regina  Flood 

Eeyes,  William  ('hanncey  . . 

King,  James  E 

Kistler,  Washington  L 

Kraft,  Oscar  H.  ir 

Low,  Charles  Edwin 

McCntoheon,  Guy  L 

May,  William  B 

Metz,  Myron  M 

Miller,  Charles  Griffin 

Norris,  Charles  Edward 

Powers,  Harry  Arthur 

Purdy,  Frank  LeRoy 

Reed,  William  Bnrt 

Sangster,  Charles  Herbert. . 

Shan],  James  William 

Shepard,  Charles  Angell.... 
Shepard,  Francis  Low 


Graduate  of 
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Candidates  licensed  at  examinations,  etc.  (o(mHnu€d) 


KAMK  OF  CANDIDATE 


Spangentbal,  Joseph 

Sqaires,  Frederick  Engene... 

StanbiOy  Harland  L 

Stein,  Ulysses  Bismark 

Vasghan,  Alan  P 

Way,  Albert  Crandall 

Ackerman,  Leou  — ......... 

Adair,  Leonard 

Ahera,  George  Joseph 

Aitcfaison,  James  William  . .. 
Brenuan,  Edward  Francis  . .. 

Brink,  Cbarles  Greene 

Broder,  Jnlins 

Brown,  Richard  Ewell 

BnlTom,  Thomas  Bellows 

Bnrr,  Theodore 

Caldwell,  George  Otis 

Chapman,  Ernest  Albert 

Childsy  Albert  Ewing 

CrandaU,  Ira  Carlton 

Carrie,  Norman  Wi  Ibur 

Eekerson,  Albert  Bogert  jr. . . 

Epitein,  Harry  Benj 

Fmkelstein,  Marens 

Frankel,  Bernard 

Gillette,  James  F^derio 

Goldlnst,  James 

Golditeiu,  Moses 

Orady,  James  Joseph 

Haekett,  James  Hugh 

Haigraye,  Frederic  Charles.. 

Hannan,  Engene  Paul 

Hnerr,  AdolpD 

Hubby,  Lester  Meade 

Johnston,  Arthnr  Merry 

Laffin,  Cbarles  James 

Laurent,  Henry  A 

Liiwienee,  Frederick  Edward 

I^everty,  Robert  Gordon 

Lombard,  Gny  Davenport. . . . 
Lyons,  Myron  Cory 

MacLeod,  William  Alexr.'. .'I 

Mahr,  George  John 

KatbesoD,  John 

Mayer,  Angnstos 
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Candidates  licensed  at  examinations,  etc.  {oontimisd) 


NAME  OF  CANDIDATE 


Meylan,  George  L.  J 

h  MlUer,  Frederick  M 

Monagban,  Eugene 

Morris,  William  Seymour 

O'Mara,  Thomas  J."g - .  Ill  J " ! 
Parouna^ian,  Mehran-Boghos 

Pascal,  Heniy  Salem 

Pike,  Albert  Stanley 

Reid,  Bobert  William 

Been,  Pius 

Royle,  Sinolair  Kirtley 

Scott,  William'  wiiterl ". '. ' .'  * ! 
Sbultz,  Peter  David 

Streiffer,  Henry , 

Tborne,  Van  Bnren 

Van  Vranken,  Gilbert 

Walker,  Charles  Henry 

h  Watson,  Henry  De  Witt ... 
Weiss,  Max 

Westerman,  Julius Tynd ale.. 

White,  William  Angus '".!!"". 

Barnes,  Roxana  Keene 

h  Root,  Stella  Quinby 

h  Bebarrell,  Sarah  Elizabeth. 

Burt,  Ira  Van  Derhoof. , 

Emerson,  Florence  Greenman 

Killam,  Maud 

h  Manning,  Anna 

Parry,  Eleanor , 

Krom,  Mary , 

Goodhart,  Simon  P 

Kenerson,  Vertner , 

Gibson,  Horatio  Gates  jr 

James,  Joseph  Fnmcis 

Payn,  Abbott  Smith.'..' I !.".""! 
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Candidates  licensed  at  examinations,  etc.  (oonimu^) 


NAME  OF  CANDIDATE 

Graduate  of 

Meltxer.  Victor  John 

Jllinaia 
Col.  phy.  &  surg.  Chic'o. 

«4                      it 

Hahnemann  m.  col.  Chic'u 
Heringmed.  col.  Chic'o. 
Rash  med.  eol.   Chicago. 
Woman's  hosp.A  med.col. 
Chicairo 

Whitehead,  Ralph  Mozart 

Cummins,  Mary  Gamble 

Hoyt,  Goidon  Wav 

Wi^er.  Bobert  John 

MaeMillan,  Isabell  Fish 

WilKams.  Edwafd  H 

Iowa 

University  of  Iowa 

Kentuekif 
Kentncky  school  of  med  . 
University  of  Louisville.. 

Horter,  Albert  William 

GaDiard.  Henry  E .......... 

MaryUmd 

Baltimore  med.  colleire  . . 
a                it         * 

«               ii 

Gregg,  Milton  Edward 

Lewis.  Morley  Brown.... ...... 

•«               << 

Stanart,  Frederick  Chas 

SteTeoson,  Georse  Edward 

Craiff.  Thomas  £..••.... ...... 

(1               « 

l<                     u                   *' 

Ba]t>  univ.  school  of  med. 

Bowerman.  Edwin  A.......... 

Col.;of  phy.  &  surg.  Bait. 
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a                 i* 
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•     ■    V 

University  of  Maryland.. 
Woman's  m.ed.  col.  Bait. 

SantTf,  Anraetas  Bemhard 

Owen.  Kitt% Bose..... 

CaiT,  Georse  Byron.... 

MoMaekuMiU 
Boston  univ.  sch.  of  med 

Mareler.  Walter  J 

<f                   tt 

Bmnt,  Edward  Gihnan 

ANash,  George  William 

Shepard,  Thomas  Osborne 

KankiDy  James  Banks. 

Brooks.  Harrr  Harlow 

Harvard  medical  school.. 
tt                 tt 

ft                 (1             '' 

Miohigan 
Detroit  col.  of  medicine.. 
University  of  Michigan  .. 
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University  of  Cinchinati. 
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Candidates  licensed  at  examinations,  etc.  (oontmiMi) 


NAME  OF  CANDIDATE 


Blackley,  Carl  Alvin 

Chaffee,  Ralph  W 

Comstook,  William  C 

Dolbeek,  Geoige  Nelson 

JkDrum,    John  MarcellaB 

Embley,  Thomas  William 

AHeaton  Earl  Gates 

h  Wasgatt,  Rowland  John . . . . 

Bacon,  Carroll  Burton 

Barlett,  Charles  Rufus 

Brewster,  Gay   Otis 

Edgerton,  James  Ives 

Burty  Charles  Kellogg 

h  Babcock,  William  Wayne  jr. 
Bogue,  Frederick  LoycU 

Engerty  George  Aloysius 

Ewers,  William  Vaux 

Fuller,  Frank  J 

Harris,  Irvine  Ezra 

King,  Willis  Eldredge 

Knapp,  John  Randolph 

Leary ,  Montgomery  Elib n .... 
h  Saunders,  Dndley  D.  jr 

Torney,  George  Henry  jr 

Weill,  Nathan  J 

Martine,  Angeline 

Rickards,  Caroline  F.  J 

Moore,  Albertus  Adair  jr 

Auzal,  Emest  William 

Chesebrough,  Philo 

Rogers,  Samuel  H 

Vernon,  Harwood 

Moseley,  Wm.  Branch 

Winston,  Joseph  Pendleton . . . 
Wittson,  Albert  Jackson 

Berk,  Adalbert  b"""..!]!..!!! 
Weinberger^  Wilhelm 
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University  of  Penn 

it               *t 

1895 

Jan. 

s 

86 

it                  a 

1896 

June 

s 

82 

ti                   a 

1893 

Sept. 

s 

80 

a                   it 

1894 

Jan. 

s 

81 

tt                   ti 

1895 

Jan. 

s 

85 

ti                   it 

1873 

Sept. 

s 

63 

it                   a 

1895 

Sept. 

s 

86 

it                   it 

1896 

June 

s 

80 

t*                   It 

1894 

April 

s 

81 

ti                   ti 

1895 

Sept. 

s 

84 

tt                   it 

1892 

Jan. 

s 

93 

it                   it 

1871 

June 

s 

72 

ti                   tt 

1894 

April 

s 

85 

tt                   ti 

1895 

Sept. 

s 

88 

Western  Penn.  med.  eol. 

1894 

May 

s 

74 

Wom.  med.  col.  of  Penn. 

1895 

June 

s 

80 

it              it 

1895 

Jan. 

s 

71 

it              tt 

1892 

Jan. 

s 

84 

tt              tt 

1894 

April 

s 

83 

South  Carolina 

So.  Carolina  medical  col. 

1896 

May 

s 

85 

Vermont 

University  of  Vermont.. 

1884 

Sept. 

s 

85 

tt                   ft 

1895 

April 

s 

85 

'  a                        tt 

m  • 

i8as 

April 

s 

74 

tl                               it 

m  * 

1895 

April 
May 

s 

71 

tt                         tt 

•  • 

189<) 

s 

80 

it                          it 

m  m 

1893 

Jan. 

s 

77 

tt                          it 

m  m 

1895 

Jan. 

s 

88 

rirgifUa 

University  of  Virginia. .. 

1890 

Jan. 

s 

87 

tt                   tt 

1892 

April 

8 

85 

it                                            it 

1893 

April 

s 

85 

Austria 

University  of  Prague 

1895 

June 

s 

80 

University  of  Vienna.... 

1887 

Jan. 

s 

84 

i<                  it 

•  •  •  • 

1894 

April 

s 

86 
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Candidates  licensed  at  examinations,  etc.  (continued) 


HAKE  OF  CANDIDATB 


CharbonDean,  Anthime 

Campbell,  John 

MacPhereos,  Dancan 

Farrell,  Thomas  Henry.. .. 

Gillen,  Marion  Livingstone 

Teepell,  Etson  Wilson 

Howard,  Francis  Ernest . . . 

Kerr,  John  Alexander 

Lapp,  Elwood  R 

Marks,  Lewis  Henry 

Welch,  Gostin 

Crerier,  DuDcan  I 

Price,  Norman  Wellington . 

Smitli,  Rossell  James 

Langstoff,  Lewis  Garibaldi. 


Koempel,  Franx 

Camnitser,  Arthur 

Uae^,  Karl  Wilh'lm  Theo.  Rich 
Morganstem,  Adolph  Friedrich 
Tiesioff,  Bertbold  Gerald  Chas. 

Leo-Wolf,  Carl  Georg 

Stadtnoger,  Hermann  Bamcb.. 
Tahney.Max 

Parodi,  Teofilo 

Aeeetta,  Michele 

Carlocci,  Nicolall 

Giaatarco,  Vineent 

Gnna,  GioTanni.....  •-.- 


Graduate  of 


Canada 
LiftYal  nniv.,  Montreal... 


MoGill  nniy.,  Montreal.. 
«  ti 

Qneen's  university,  King- 
ston, Ont 

Queen's  aniversity,  King- 
ston, Ont 

Queen's  university,  King- 
ston, Ont 

Royal  eol.  phys.  &  snrg., 
Kingston,  Ont 

Trinity  med.  cul.  Toronto. 


it 
it 

14 

tt 


tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


Univ.  of  Bishop's  col. . 
University  of  Toronto 


tt 


tt 


Uni.  of  Victoria,  Cohurg. 

Cuba 
University  of  Havana  . .. 


it 


tt 


Dip.  signed  by  Min.  of 
agriculture  Gov.  Gen'l 
of  Cuba,  Havana,  Dec. 
81  '81.  Licentiate  of  M. 
&  S.  Min.  of  agriculture 
Madrid,  Dec.  18,  '76... 
Prance 

Dip.  signed  by  minister 
of   pnblio   instruction, 

Paris 

Germany 

Julius  Maximilian  univ. 
Wnrzberg 

University  of  Berlin 

University  of  Greifswald. 


tt 


tt 


University  of  Jena — 
University  of  Leipsio 


tt 


tt 


University  of  Munich . . 

Italy 
University  of  G^noa. . 
University  of  Naples. 


u 
ft 

tt 
tt 


tt 
tt 
tt 
It 

tt 


I  University  of  Palermo. 


^1 

of 
ation 

^4  9 

Date 
gradua 

Date 
examin 

n 

¥ 

1892 

Jan. 

S 

81 

1895 

Jan. 

S 

72 

1894 

Sept. 

S 

70 

1869 

Jan. 

s 

a^ 

1896 

June 

s 

86 

1895 

Sept. 

s 

92 

1887 

Sept. 

s 

80 

1896 

June 

s 

77 

1895 

April 

s 

68 

1895 

Sept. 

s 

72 

1894 

April 

s 

78 

1895 

Sept. 

s 

74 

1895 

April 

s 

87 

1896 

May 

s 

84 

1896 

May 

s 

84 

1896 

June 

s 

90 

1892 

Jan. 

s 

76 

1896 

May 

s 

86 

1893 

Sept. 

s 

86 

1884 

Sept. 

s 

88 

1894 

Sept. 

s 

67 

1884 

April 

s 

68 

1881 

June 

s 

1863 

Jan. 

s 

75 

1893 

Sept. 

s 

82 

1895 

May 

s 

84 

1887 

Jan. 

s 

79 

1893 

May 

s 

82 

1895 

Sept. 

s 

81 

1894 

Sept. 

s 

86 

1893 

June 

s 

81 

1894 

Jan. 

s 

80 

1888 

April 

s 

87 

1888 

Jan. 

s 

87 

1895 

April 

s 

68 

1878 

Jan. 

s 

87 

1886 

May 

s 

72 

1883 

Jan. 

s 

88 

1891 

Sept. 

s 

1894 

May 

s 

81 

X 


& 


2 
1 
2 
2 
1 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

1 
2 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
3 
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Candidfttea  licensed  at  examinationa,  etc.  (wnchtded) 


NAME  OF  CANDIDATE 


Partngaloff ,  Sophia . . . 

Rae,  John  Broadf oot . 
Bullis,  William  Henry 

Bamet,  Enrique  B. . . . . 

Fidelmani  Jnlia 

Loeser,  Herman  A.... 


Gmdiiateof 


Bus8ia 
St  PeterBbnrff  Blil.    Cir 

cnit  NiooloTev  mililarj 

hosp 

SeoUand 
University  of  Glasgow . 
Lie.  Roy.  col.  phys.  Edin- 

bnrg,  1884 

Mem.  ool.  phys.  A  snrg. 

Ontario,  1887 

University  of  Barcelona. 
SwiUerland 

University  of  Berne 

University  of  Zoricfa 


a 


1887 
1885 
1887 

1875 

1894 
1896 


I 


] 

I 

5 


Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 

April 

June 
Jane 


S 
8 
S 

s 

8 
S 


81 
88 
83 

79 

81 
82 


& 


3 
1 

1 


4 

1 


Indorsement  of  medical  diplomaa  from  i  Aug.  iSgs-si  July  1896 

LAWS  OF  1898,  CH.  661  $  148  IT  2 
To  make  valid  imperfeot  regiitraUans 


NAME  OF  PHYBICIAM 


Bayley,  Norman  Brigham  . 
Clnm,  Franklin  D 

Bell,  John  F 

Gillette,  M^ra  Amanda. . . . 
Spoor,  David  £ 

Smith,  SamnefLord 

Halsey,  Hugh 

Longstreet,  DelavanW... 

Fancher,  Edwin 

Pilisbury,  Solomon  Burke. 

Eddy,  Joseph  W 

Cartf ,  John  Henry 

Fames,  Adam  F 

Hagadorn,  William  Henry 

Lewis,  Dana  Carter 

Nugent,  John 


CofiiiMfiout 
Tale  university  med.  dep't 

UlinoxB 
Bennett  medical  colleffe,  Chicago.. 
Hahnemann  med.  oolTege,  Cliieago 

It  tt  41 

Iowa 
University  of  Iowa 

Maryland 
College  of  phys.  &  surg.  Baltimore 

Uni  versity  of  Baltimore 

Ma$9a6kusetU 

Boston  univ.  school  of  med 

Harvard  med.  soh.  Cambridge 

MioMgan 
Detroit  med.  coUe^ 

University  of  Michigan 

«  u 

it  •! 

n        u    mil!  III!  II 

tt        tt 


Nov. 
April 

July 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 
Feb. 

June 
Aug. 

July 
May 
Aug. 
Aug. 
J^ 
Aug. 


8 
8 

£ 
H 
H 

8 

8 
8 

H 

8 

S 
8 
S 
S 
8 
S 
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Indorsement  of  medical  diplomas,  etc.  (oonoiuded) 


NAKB  OF  FHTSICIAK 


Aldiieh,  Fred  Eaeene. .. ... 

Aldrieb,  Gilbert  Hamilton . 
Aldrich,  William  Daniel  ... 
AMrich,  William  Wallace. . 

Allison,  Henry  Edward 

GiD,  Miles  Colnmbns 

Sxnith,  Fleteber  Albert 

Banning,  Arebibald  T 

Canfield,  £nos 

Bnssell,  MelTin  Edward 

Hibbard,  Gilbert  C 

IfangQs,  Greorge  W 

Uhaj^man,  Jobn  E 

Holhster,  Quincy  Adams... 

Msriin,  Orello  S 

Boll,  Qeorge  Robert 

Boree,  Charles  S 

Smitb,  Charles  Christian... 

Coe,  William  H 

8crab]e,HnghMo.  D 

Pease,  Caroline  S 

Sherraan,  Franklin  A 

ABsu,  Henry  James 

Conterman,  William  Henry 
La  Belle,  Martin  James. . . . 
MoD^omery,  John  Joseph . 

Nellis,  Byron  D 

Paislow,  Edmnnd  Stephen. 
Sherman,  Frank  Jackman.. 
Stafford,  £rwin  Leon 

WdBS,Lndwig 

Borland,  Benjamin  Wm 

Gerin,  John 

Garrigne,  Henry  Jacques. . . 

H^ri&nan,  Jnlins  L 

Behaie,  Samnel 

Klotz,  Hermann  Gastav .... 


Graduate  of 


New  JIamp$hir6 
Dartmouth  med.  col 

it  it 

ti  tt 

tt  it  ' 

tt  a 

tt  It 

Ohio 

Cincinnati  col.  med.  and  anrg 

a  ti  7 

tt  tt 

Cleveland  nniT.  of  med.  and  surg.. . 

Columbus  med.  coll 

Eclectic  med.  inst.  Cincinnati 

tt  tt 

Homeo.  hos.  col.  Cleveland 

Western  Reserve  nniv.  Cleveland... 

Penneylvania. 
Jefferson   med.  col.   Phil 

it  n 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

u  tt 

Woman's  med.  col.  of  Penn 

Vermont 
Gastleton  medical  college 

University  of  Vermont 

tt  it 

tt  ti 

it         it      ,i,,y.['"" 

it         tt 

it  tt  "' '"" 

«  it  '.'.WiV'" 

tt  it  '..'."'.  'J'*" 

Austria 

University  of  Vienna 

Canada 

McGill  uni V.  Montreal 

Queen's  nniv.  Kingston 

Denmark 
Univ.  of  Copenhagen 

Garmofty 

University  of  Berlin 

ti  tt 

University  Of  Leipzig 


Date 


Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

April 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

May. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

June 
Dec. 
Mar. 
Aug. 
Aug. 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
May. 
Aug. 
Nov. 
Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


July. 

Aug. 
Aug. 

Mar. 

Aug. 
June 
Oct. 


8 
S 

S 
S 

s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 
s 

H 

s 

E 
£ 
H 

S 

S 

s 
s 
s 
s 

8 
S 
8 
S 
S 
S 
S 
S 
S 


S 
S 

s 


8 
8 
8 
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MatrUmlanU  in  New  York  $tate  medieal  $chooU  before  5  June  1890 

Groap  1,  New  York  schools ;   group  2,  schools  in  other  states ;  groap  8, 

foreign  countries 


NAME  OF  PHYSICIAN 


Burr,  Andrew  E 

Goodale,  Addison  W 

Lee,  Frank  Herbert 

Scott,  Will  Orvis 

Emeiy,  Thomas  Marsh 

Fairhorst,  O'Connell 

FitzSimmons,  Thomas  Chas 

Hanhridge,  Thomas  Henry 

Hutchinson,  Ebenezer  Hazard 

Knevitt,  William  Howard 

Maoleod,  Alexander  Gladstone.... 

Mann,  Waiter 

Massbaoher,  Charles  Fred'k 

Neuhans,  Frank  Hubert 

Nejra,  Ramon 

Pyle,  John  Sherman 

Bobertson,  Samuel  Empey 

Wilkinson,  Gtoorge 

Braunlich,  Arth  ur  Richard 

BurnSy  Joseph  Scribner 

Burrows,  Lorenzo  Jr 

Gray,  William  Henry ■. 

Gross,  George  Clark 

Hart,  Horace  Sedgwick 

Nelson,  James  Robert 

Rhoades,  Archibald  Craig 

Hamant,  Irring  Louis 

Winslow,  William  Henry 

Bemiss,  Eri  D 

Hill,  Frank  K 


Robinson,  Wilhelmus  Bogart 

Talmage,  Alonzo  L 

Goodrich,  Liela  Adelaide  Ren  Dell 

Kimpton,  Richard 

Allen,  William  Ledmon 

Benham,  Harry  S 

Brown,  Edward  Girard 

Hamilton,  Gtorshon  Wells 

Kibler,  Cnarles  Benjamin 

McCollum,  George  D 

Bamf ord,  Thomas  Edwin 

Culver,  John  Watkins 

DesYernine,  Charles  Maria 

Doyle,  Daniel  Patrick 

Drake,  Charles  Ferdinand 

Hettedieimer,  Charles  Joseph  . . . 

HoUiday,  William  Chism 

James,  John  Henry 

Jesharun,  Mortimer 

Karrmann,  Henry  Sebastian 

Lewny,  Earekeen  Herkimian I 


Gnduate  of 


New  York 

Albany  medical  college, 
(t  It 


it 
it 


it 
t% 


Bellevue  hospital  medical  college 
<(       '      ti  it 


tt 
ti 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 


tt 
a 
tt 
*t 

t€ 
t€ 

tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
t* 


<< 
tt 
tt 

n 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


College  of  phys.  and  surg.  N.  Y  . . 
tt  tt  It 


ft 
tt 
tt 
it 
ti 
tt 


tt 

tt 

it 

tt 

t 

tt 


tt 

ti 
it 
tt 
tt 
ft 


Long  Island  col.  hospital , 

it  tt 

N.  Y.  homeo.  med.  col.  and  hoe... 

It  ti  •( 

((  tt  tt 

tt  tt  tt 

N.  Y.  med.  col.  and  hos.  for  worn. 
Niagara  university  med.  dep't . ... 
University  of  Buffalo  med.  dep't 


a 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 


tt 
tt 
it 
tt 
tt 


tt 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 


University  of  city  of  N.  Y.,med  dept 

it  tt  c( 


tt 
tt 

tt 

a 
ft 
it 
tt 
tt 
u 


tt 
it 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


tt 
it 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


Date 


Aug, 

Apnl 

Aug. 

July 

Oct. 

Jan. 

June 

Hay 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Oct 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

June 

June 

Aug. 

Mar. 

May. 

Feb. 

April 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Aug. 

Ju^r 

Jan. 

April 

Jan. 

Aug. 

May 

Apnl 

Ifov. 

June 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

June 

Oct. 

Ang. 

April 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

June 
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JfofricKlanfo  m  New  Tark  $tate  medical  sohooUt  eio,  (continued) 


HAMS  OF  FHTaiCTAN 

Graduate  of 

Date 

Ifetctlfe,  Orrick 

New  York  (continued) 
University  of  city  of  N.  Y.  med.  dep't.. 

«                               U                               it 

tt                     ti                      u 

it                 It                 tf 

tt                 tt                 It 

tt                 tt                 tt           '[ 

it                tt                 tt 

niinaiB 
Chicago  med.  coll.  of  N.  W.  nniy.... 

lavoa 
University  of  Iowa,  Keokuk 

Aug. 
May 
Feb. 

MonitaeT.  Jobu  Joseub. .... ...... 

RobertBon,JobnWill&m 

Booo^.  Joeepb  Qeoree 

Sept. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Feb. 

Sept. 

Deo. 

Tajlor,  Cbarles  Edcar 

Taylor.  William  Henry 

Wiokliffe,  Jobu  Wakefield 

Allporty  Frank 

Sloan,  Bobert  Harrison 

Roser.  Franeis  Lewia... .......... 

Maryland 
Baltimore  medical  coUeire. .......... 

Sept. 

April 
Oct. 

Cmise,  Mary  EHzabetb 

Ohio 
Cleveland  univ.  of  med.  and  surg.... 
Columbus  medical  college. 

IMekiDSon.  fienryJr 

Vincent,  George  Walter 

Pennsylvania 

Jefferson  medical  college,  Phil 

Medico-cbiru repeal  coll.  of  Phil 

Woman's  medical  college  of  Penn  ... 

Tenneseee 
Meharry  medical  college,  Nashville.. 

Verm<mi 
University  of  Vermont.. ...... ...... 

Mar. 

Ziebarth,  Herbert  Timotbeus 

Leiffh-JoneB.  Florence 

Nov. 
Aug. 

Feb. 

Man,  Ssteye  Samuel 

Biay,  Besinald  Gilbert 

Deo. 

EeRl68(on.  Horace  Wardner 

tt                   tt 

Aug. 

Kaplan,  Paul 

• 

Oermany 
University  of  Berlin 

Feb. 
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For  regietry  in  another  oownty 

Group  1,  New  York  schools ;  group  2,  schools  in  other  states ;  group  3,  foreign 

countries 


KAMB  OF  FUYBIOIAN 

Source  of  authority 

Date 

^kman.  MensBO  . 

New  York 
Albany  medical  colleare  .... -- 

Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Aug. 
Mar. 

Cobb,  John  Hunti nff  -r ^-t 

-11.1  ui.li jr  luouiuai  coiiege 

Cnnpinfdiam,  Cbas.  Bnrdick 

Dftvifl,  James  Osbom 

tt                tt 

tt                tt 

Fleminir,  William  John 

tt                tt 

Gordoii,  Wilmer  Txicalla 

tt                tt 

Gould,  John  Woodward 

tt                tt 

Sept. 
Noy. 

Heenan,  Bobert  Aloy sins 

tt                tt 

Heodrick,  Stanton 

tt                tt 

April 
Sept. 

Hodgman,  Alfred  Frad«riek. 

tt                tt 

•  •...  .•••  ■••• 

rU 
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Far  regittrg  in  another  wmntjf  (oontinued) 


NAME  OF  PHTBIOIAN 


Howard,  Daniel  B 

Johnson,  Stephen 

Johnson,  William  Elting 

LeFeyre,  Sherwood 

Iion^hran,  Frederic  Wm 

HciJliBter,  John  James  D 

Maryott,  Erastas  Edgar 

Moore,  John  A 

Oliyer,  Joh  n  Nicholas 

Osbom,  Byron  E 

Parent,  Joseph  Sweetman 

Pratt,  Henry  Z 

Boods,  Smitn  Malon 

Simmons,  M.Herbert 

Todd,JohnB 

Tygert,  Martin 

Washborn ,  Thomas  Catlin 

Brewster,  Willis  Jay  Ramsay 

Brown,  Daniel  RoUios 

Collins,  Edward  Clements 

Cook,  Edmund  Howell 

Comminffs,  George  Day  id 

Curtis,  Charles  Frederick 

Disney,  Frank  Arundel  Ellas  . ... 

Ellard,  James 

Ewing,  William  Alexander 

Flick,  John  William — 

Irying,  Rowland  Clark 

Little,  Homer  Edward  Robert. ... 

Mabon,  William 

McParlan,  John  Philip  Aloysins. . 

McParlan,  Thomas  Francis 

Packer,  Thurston  Green 

Rockwell,  George  Vanden  Berg  . . 

Rosenbeig,  Leo 

Shipman,  Frank  Wesley 

Shores,  Erwin  Isaac 

Silyer,  Henry  Mum 

Silyer,  Lewis  Mann 

Smith,  J.Gardner 

yon  Janniski,  John  Peter 

Weiss,  George  Conrad 

West,  C^rge  Jacob 

Adams,  Charles  Francis 

Adams,  John  Lawson 

Atwood,  Joseph  Freeman 

Avery,  JEdward  W 

Bjerring,  Constantino 

Braislin,  William  Cougblin 

Brandt,  Carl  Nelson. 

Brandt,  Erdmann  Neumeister.... 
Browning,  John  Hammell  Brower 

Campbell,  Archibald 

De  Iteyere,  Frank 

Dowd,  Charles  North 

Duryee,  George  Washington 

Fanning,  Abram  Mills 

Freeman,  Rowland  Godfrey 


Source  of  authority 


New  Torh  (continued) 
Albany  medical  college ...... 


Belleyue  hospital  medical  eollege 


Colleg 


n 
it 
n 

<4 
it 
it 
<l 
ti 
€t 
(t 
It 
It 
<l 
it 
t( 
tt 


tt 
« 

« 

tt 
It 
t( 
tt 
tt 
tt 

u 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
(t 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
It 


e  of  phys.  and  snrg.  N.  Y 


tt 
it 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ti 
tt 
tt 
it 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 


tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
tt 
ti 
tt 
tt 
tt 
it 


Date 


Aug. 

July 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Oct 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Dec. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Noy. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Noy. 

jL^ec. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Deo. 

May. 

Jan. 

April 

Dec. 

Jan. 

July 

May 

July 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

May. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

July 

April 

June 

July 
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rtS 


For  regUfrif  in  another  county  (oontinaed) 


KAIOB  OF  PHYSICIAN 


Fnlton,  Andrew  J 

Oallant,  Albert  Emeet 

QriffiUis,  John  Jay 

Harriaon,  Stephen  Deeatnr 

Hnmphrey,  John  Freman 

Johnson,  Oeorge  Qniney 

Korffy  John  H 

Macy,  William  Anatin 

Mangold,  William  George 

Merritt,  Cbaa.  Pbelpa  WiUiama 

Mllea,  Claience  C 

Morrill,  JeaaeL 

Noyea,  William  Bradbary 

Pearaal],  Andrew  T 

Feek,  George  Aagostna 

Primrose,  Alexander  John..... 

Reed,  George  E 

Rosa.  William  Hngh 

Smitli,  Anaon  Parker 

Taeker,  Frank  Landale 

Tapper,  Benjamin  Randall 

Yoorheea.  John  A 

Wachenheim,  Fred'k  Leopold. . 

Warn,  Charlee. 

White,  Henry  De  la  Pierre 

Winter,  Alexander  King 

Angabiuger,  Max 

Boning,  Herman 

Boden,  Daniel  William 

De  Foalk,  larael  Posey 

Fox,  Harvey  Albert 

Gisaler,  Carl  Frederiok , 

Hall,  Moaea  WiUiam 

Hardy,  Samuel  Addison 

Jackson,  Meyer 

Listen,  Robert. 


Bomnoe  of  authority 


New  Torh  (continued) 
College  of  phya.  and  aurg.  N.  T.. 
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Eclectic  med.  college  N.  T.  city. 


Lovejoy,  Jay  C 

Saladino,  Domenioo 

Thompson,  George  Washington. 

TIel,  Arthar  Rodger 

Vaillant,  George 

Wolf,  Morris , 

Heaton,  Carlton  R 

Jones,  Le  Roy  Ellas 

Potter,  Vaughn  C 

Ayer,  Warren  L 

Barney,  George  Deverell 

Barna,  George  R 

Broah,  George  Washington..... 
Contemo,  George  Washington.. 

Comwell,  Robert  G 

DsTia,  Milton  Burr 

Eafton,  Fred  Edward 

OOlaoD,  Thomas  Lewis 

Gray,  Renben  Cortis 

Eerkiiner,  Robert  Henry 

Jtalu^  Frank  Percy 


tt 
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Geneva  medical  college. 
It  tt      * 


tt 


tt 


Long  Island  oollege  hospital. 
tt  ft 


It 
It 
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tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
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It 
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tt 
tt 
It 
tt 
tt 
I* 
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Date 


Deo. 

June 

July 

Deo. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

July 

Aug. 

Nov. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

x^ec. 

Aug. 

Sept 

Aug. 

June 

Auff. 

Feb. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Deo. 

May 

May 

Jan. 

April 

Aug. 

Aug. 

May 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Deo. 

Aug. 

July. 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Jan. 

Deo. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Oct. 

June 

Aug. 
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UmVBEBIO^t  6t  TdiD  Sl^AtH)  OIT  NBW  TOBK 


Far  regUiry  in  amoiker  countjf  (contiuaed) 


NAIOS  OF  PHYSICHAN 


Loomis,  Warren  H 

Orrell,  Edward  Pharcellus  Jr 

Hoig,  Clement 

Stiles,  Samuel  Edward 

Watson,  Henry  Beaumont 

Winter,  Julius  Adolar 

Bierbaner,  Bruno  W 

Blackman,  William  W 

Bleecker,  William  H 

Carr,  Henry  L 

Cummins,  Frank  Markoe 

Dutcher,  Merritt  T 

Ermentraut,  August  O 

Ermentraut,  Jo£n  Peter 

Fanst,  Louis 

Hasbrouck,  Eyeritt 

Hitchcock ,  Emerson  Ward 

Lawrence,  Jeroae  B 

Leach,  Albert  Edwin 

Pierce,  Willard  Ide 

Pratt,  Edwin  Judson 

Reynolds,  Warren  Uel 

Robinson,  Nathaniel 

Schenok,  Herbert  Dana 

Shrewsbury,  William  Jas 

Smith,  Charles  William 

Stewart,  James  A 

Tobey,  Carter  McVine 

Willis,  Harrison  jr 

Winohell,  Walter  B 

Allen,  Emma  Theresa  Pettingill. 

Ayres,  Emma  F.  Macomber 

Baker,  Jennie  Van  Holland 

Biinkman,  Mary  Abby  Clapp 

Carr,  Ada 

Cort,  Lottie  Ambler 

Goodman,  Julia  Morgenthaler  ... 

Gh>re,  Jennie  E 

Hobby,  Ada  Theodosia 

Lassen,  Helen  Siyerine 

MoEinney,  Susan  Smith 

Martineau,  Sarah  Catharine 

Rankine,  Isabelle  Mathlson 

Riegelman,  Laurie  M.  Long 

Stolz,  Rosalie  Harriet 

White,  Maria  Louibe 

Woollgr,  Charlotte  H 

Ellis,  Gilbert  Knapp 

Baker,  Charles  O 

Cassidy,  Georgia  A 

Van  Houten,  Hardenbergh 

Balcom.  Lafayette 

l*aruara,  Thomas  P.  C 

Beard sley,  BenJ.  Franklin 

Beck,  Edward 


Bouroe  of  anthority 


New  York  (continued) 
Long  Island  college  hospital 
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N.  Y.  homeo.  med.  college 
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N.  T.  med.  col.  &  hos.  for  women 
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Niagara  uniyersity  med.  dep't. .. 
Syracuse         **  "        

a  United  States  med.  col.  N.  Y.. 
tt  ii  It 

Uniy.  of  Buffalo  med.  dep't 

it  it 


ti 
It 


It 
tt 


Date 


Sept. 

July 

Noy, 

Aug. 

Dee. 

July 

Aug. 

Aug. 

June 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

April 

Sept. 

April 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

May 

Sept. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Oct. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

June 

Aug. 

May 

May 

Aug. 

July 

April 

April 

May 

May 

June 

May 

June 

Aug. 

April 

Oct 

Deo. 

Sept. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Oct. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Jan. 


a  Indorsed  under  laws  1884,  eh.  847  lesalising  diplomus  ffranted  by  U.  S.  med.  ooL  prior  to 
AprU4,1888.  *^ 
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rer 


For  regUtf^  in  WMiktr  oowily  (oontinned) 


NAMS  OF  FHTSIGIAN 


Birdsall,  Gilbert 

Downer,  Lonise 

FomiAD,  Engene 

King,  Chetwode  H.  W 

Lairdy  William  Richards.... 

Logan,  Charles  S. 

Perkins,  Archibald  T 

Taft,  Edward  Henry 

Yates,  Walter  Sydney 

Anderson,  Daniel  Smith .... 

Atkinson,  Jerome  Gill 

Bennett,  James  Wyllys 

Bolton,  James  Robert 

Bnmham,  Herbert  Daniel... 

Clark,  Charles  Richard 

Clift,  Georae  Denison 

Corrigan,  John  Patrick 

Disbrow,  Frank  Irvinji^ 

Dodd,  Isaae  Spencer  Finney 

Doming,  John 

Egan,  Andrew  jr 

Gilbert,  Daniel  J 

Gorman,  George  Joseph 

Graber,  Sidney  Sigmnnd 

Green,  George  W 

Hand,  Elmer  Alex 

Henei,  Emil 

Henel,  Frank 

Heyen,  John  Peter 

Heyman,  Marens  Babcock. . . 

Hollinger,  William 

Hndaon,  Walter  Gay 

Hnntlajy  James  Floras  jr  .. 

Harlbart,  Lawson  Udell 

Jackson,  Moses  Joseph 

Kelly,  John  Deyin 

KeDy,  John  Rossell 

Kohn,  Samnel 

Leonard*  George  William 

Liebermann,  Gastave 

MeDermott,  William  J 

Macdonald,  Alex  E 

MePhail,  Leonard  Cassell ... 
Major,  George  Macdonald... 

Merrill,  Charles  Morton 

MillspanRb,  Daniel  Thomson 

Miutz,  Moses 

Nelson,  George  William 

Palmer,  A.  Jndson 

Palmer,  George  Howard . 

Parker,  Frederick  Henry..... 

Pasternak.  Israel  Ezra , 

Rhodes,  Cnarles  Alexander.. 

Smith,  Harrie  Eugene 

Stewart,  AIvId  Daniel 

Stiles,  Henry  Beed 

Stabbert^  James  Edward.... 
Swanioki  Arthur  Ambrose ... 


Sonroe  of  anthorlty 


Nmo  York  (continued) 
UniT.  of  Buffalo  med.  dep't 

14                               «  .1.... 

It                               tl  I.I... 
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Univ.  of  city  of  N.  T.  med.  dcp't 
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Date 


Jan. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

April 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Feb. 

Ang. 

Mar. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Dec. 

June 

Aug. 

Oct. 

May 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

April 

July 

Aug. 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Aug. 

May 

May 

May 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Feb. 

Aug. 

Dec. 

Oct. 

May 

Mar. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

June 

Feb. 

April 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

May 

June 

Mar. 

May 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Aug. 

Feb. 

Aug. 
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For  registry  in  another  county  (oontinued) 


NAME  OF  PHYSICIAN 


Taylor,  Geo.  Harvey  Podmore 

Yon  Grimm,  Andrew 

Waldo,  Ralph ' 

Wilsey,  Orvilie  Jay 

Wilson,  Simeon  Jerome 

Kobn,  Sophie  Knpfer 

Haestis,  William  Bronghton 

Broga,  Kinsman  D 

Jackson,  Charles  Ross < 

Carr,  Charles  Andihon , 

Dodge,  Charles  Lathrop 

Clark,  Homer  L 

Blaine,  Mjron  D 

Barrett,  James  Morris 

Lines,  Mary  Louise ) 

Campbell,  Margaret  Eliz < 

Dake,  Addie  B.  Crowley j 

Carpenter,  Frederick  A < 

Fisher,  Sevear  Zerah j 

Maodonald,  Henry  J j 

Koons,  Tilghman  D 

MacPhcrtjon,  Peter  J j 

Keep,  J.  Lester 

Watson,  William  Henry 

Owen,  William  Llewellyn I 

Wetmore,  George  T J 

Gnmaer,  Adelbert  Gtoorge } 

Leib,  Thomas  Nuttall 

Pettit,  Louis  Clark 

OtiB,  Susan  Gorham i 


Source  of  anthoiitj 


New  York  (oontinaed) 
Univ.  of  city  of  N.  Y.  med.  aep't. 


it 


« 
it 
it 
tt 


ti 

it 
tt 
it 


Date 


Woman's  med.  eol  of  N.  Y.  infirm... 
Cert,  of  membership  in  Greene  county 

medical  society 

Cert,  of  membership  in  Central  N.  Y. 

eclectic  med.  society 

ConnectUmt 
Yale  university 

Ind.  by  Belle vue  hos.  med.  college. .. 
Maryland 

Baltimore  med.  college 

Ind.  by  Belle  vue  hos.  med.  col. 

Baltimore  med.  college 

Ind.  by  Bellevue  hos.  med.  col. 

Univ.  of  Maryland 

Ind.  by  Eclectic  m.  c.  of  city  of  N.  Y. 
Michigan 

Detroit  medical  college 

University  of  Michigan 

Univ.  of  Michigan,  homeo,  dep't 

Ind.  by  N.  Y.  homeo.  med.  col. 

Ohio 

Homeo.  hos.  col.  Cleveland 

Ind.  byN.Y.  homeo.  med.  col.  &hos. 

Homeo.  hos.  col.  Cleveland 

Ind.  by  N.Y.  homeo.  med.  col.  &  hos. 

Eclectic  med.  inst.  Cincinnati 

Ind.  bjrficlcc.  med.  col.  of  city  of  N.Y. 

Miami  med.  col.  Cincinnati 

Ind.  by  university  of  Buffalo 

Oregon 

Willamette  university 

Ind.  by  Bellevue  hos.  med.  eol. 
Pennsylvania 

Hahnemann  med.  col.  Phil 

Hahnemann  med.  col.  Phil 

Ind.  by  N.Y.  homeo.  med.  col.  6l  hos. 

Homeo.  med.  col.  of  Penn 

Homeo.  med.  col.  of  Penn 

Ind.  by  virtue  of  M.  D.  dip.  from  U.  S. 

N.Y. 

Jefferson  med.  college,  Phil 

Ind.  by  Bellevue  hos.  med.  col. 

Jefferson  med.  col,  Phil 

Ind.  by  Bellevue  hos.  med.  col. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Ind.  by  University  of  Buffalo 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Ind.  by  Bellevue  hos.  med.  col. 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Ind.  by  Bellevue  hos.  med.  col. 
Woman's  med.  college  of  Penn«..... 
Ind.  by  Woman's  med.ooL  of  N.Y.  infir 


Aug. 
Aug. 
Mar. 
April 
Aug, 
Mar. 

Jan. 

Sept. 


Oct. 
Mar. 
Dec. 
Aug. 


Feb. 
Aug. 
Aug. 


June 
Oct. 
Aug. 
Nov. 

Dec. 


April 
Jan. 

Aug. 
Jan. 


May 

June 

Sept. 

Dec. 

Nov. 

Sept. 
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fu9 


For  rtgiifry  im  another  (xmnty  (oontinaed) 


NAME  OF  PHTSIOIAN 

Souitse  of  authority 

Date 

StoTena.  Frederick  H --- .... 

Castleton  medical  coUeee  ........... 

Oct. 

^^         •     94                                ^r«                     m.                           ^                                                                                                                                    \ 

Uniyertity  of  Vermont..--- 

Feb. 

Gndley,  Fenton  I 

1 

lod.  by  Bellevne  hos.  med.  col. 

UdI V.  of  VermoDt 

Jnly 
Jnne 

Stebbins,  Herbert  Lacins 

Ind.  by  Bellevne  ho8.  med.  ool. 
Univ.  of  Vermont 

Xovnigf  Aiired  jucuod......  ....  < 

Ind.  by  Bellevne  boa.  med.  col. 

n                       n 

Caiiada 
Queen's  nniversity..... 

April 
Jnne 

Hayanga,  George 

1 

Ind.  by  Bellevne  hos.  med.  col. 
Victoria  nni  versity -..-. 

Desmaraifl,  Joseph  H 

Cranmer,  Charles  Carter \ 

Ind.  by  Bellevne  hos.  med.  ool. 

Qneen's  college,  Birmingham 

Ind.  by  Bellevne  hos.  med.  col. 

Ftano^ 
Univ.  of  France.  Paiia. .--- 

Feb. 
Jnne 

Bradley-Bystrom,  Elizab'h  Neely  \ 

Ind.  by  Bellevne  hos.  med.  col. 

Qwmomy 
University  of  Berlin 

July 

Ind.  by  Bellevne  hos.  med.  col. 
University  of  Jena 

Sept. 

JXNSKy    V/Mk1  .....•■...••....•..•.   < 

Ind.  by  Bellevne  hos.  med.  col. 
University  of  Munich 

May 

umeikudr^y  d1|1^ibiuuiiu  ..........  < 

Ind.  by  Bellevne  hos.  med.  col. 

Italy 
University  of  Rome 

July 

Ind.  by  Bellevne  hos.  med.  col. 

/SiritrarZond 
University  of  Zurich 

Mar. 

xiBcoeri  Die£^ineci.««.«» ....•-••  < 

Ind.  by  Bellevne  hos.  med,  col. 

Summary  of  medical  diplomas  indorsed 

1  Ang.  1895— SI  Jnly  1896 
THevo  York 
Albany  medical  oollege 
BeHervne  hospital  medical  college 
College  of  physiciaiis  and  sargeons,  New  York 
Edeetie  medical  college  of  the  city  of  New  York 
Geneva  medical  oollege 
Long  Island  oollege  hospital 
N.  Y.  homeopathic  medical  oollege 
N.  Y.  meiMoal  college  and  hoBpital  for  women 


31 
40 
49 
16 
3 
20 
28 
18 


rTO  UNIYBBSITY  OF  THB  STATB  OF  NBW  YORK 

Niagara  oniyersity,  medical  department  2 

Syracuse  nniyersity,  medical  department  1 

United  States  medical  ooUege,  New  York  olty  2 

Unlyeraity  of  Buffalo,  medical  department  19 

New  York  nnlyersity,  medical  department  72 

Woman's  medical  college  of  New  York  inflrmary  1 

Certificate  of  membership  in  Greene  co.  med.  society  1 

Certificate  of  membership  in  Central  New  York  ecleotic 

medical  society  1 

Other  states 
Ooimecticnti 

Yale  nnlyersity,  New  Hayen  3 

niinoifi 

Bennett  medical  college^  Chicago  1 

Chicago  medical  college  of  N.  W.  nnlyersity  1 

Hahnemann  medical  college,  Chica^  2 

towa 

Unlyersity  of  Iowa,  Keokuk  2 

Maryland 

BaltimoTO  medical  college  3 

College  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  Baltimore  1 

Uniyendty  of  Baltimore  1 

Uniyendty  of  Maryland  1 

Massachusetts 

Boston  uniyendty,  school  of  medicine  1 

Haryard  medical  school,  Cambridge  1 

Ifichigan 

Detroit  medical  college  2 

Unlyersity  of  Michigan  7 

New  Hampehira 

Dartmouth  medical  college  7 

Ohio 

Cincinnati  college  of  medicine  and  surgery  3 

Cleyeland  unlyersity  of  medicine  and  surgery  2 

Columbus  medical  college  2 

Eclectic  medical  institute^  Cincinnati  3 
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Homeopathio  hospital  college,  Gleyeland 
Ifianii  medical  college,  dadiiiiati 
Western  Beserve  nniversity,  Cfleveland 

Oiegon 

Willamette  aniTersity 

Bamfl!7ly«iila 

Hialmemaim  medical  college,  Philadelphlla 
Homeapathic  medical  college  of  Pennsylyania 
JefferaofD  medical  ooUege^  Philadelphia 
Medico  Chimrgical  college  of  Philadelphia 
University  of  Pemisylvania 
Woman's  medical  college  of  Pennsylvania 


Mehany  medical  college,  Nashville 
VemiODt 

Oastleton  medical  college 
University  of  Vermont 

Other  countries 
Anstria 

University  of  Vienna 
OsDada 

McOill  onivermty,  Montreal 

Qneen's  miiversity 

Victoria  nniveraity 
Denmark 

University  of  Copenhagen 
Bngland 

Queen's  college,  Birmingham 


University  of  France 
€termany' 

University  of  Berlin 
University  of  Jena 
University  of  Leipslc 
Univendty  of  Munich 


S 
1 
1 


2 
2 
5 
1 
5 
3 


2 
13 
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Italy 

nniyendty  of  Borne  , 

Switzerland 

nniyersity  of  ZarioU 


Total  404 

Medical  receipts  and  disbursements.  Angust  1,  the  secre- 
tary sent  to  the  21  state  nuedioal  examiners  the  following  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  expenditures  connected  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  medical  laws  from  Angnst  1,  1896,  to  July  31,  1896: 

To  the  state  hoards  of  medical  examiners 

Aa  the  executive  oflScer  of  the  University  I  transmit  herewith 
a  summary  of  the  records  and  voucfhers  in  this  office  (all  of  w^hich 
are  open  to  your  inspection)  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  con- 
nected with  the  medical  examinations  provide  for  by  laws  of 
1890,  ch.  507,  and  laws  of  1893,  ch.  OGl,  §  140-53,  but  not  including 
the  medical  student  examinations,  the  expenses  of  which  are  borne 
by  the  department. 

Prom  August  1, 1896  to  August  1, 1896,  there  were  five  examina- 
tions for  license  to  piiiax!>tise  medicine,  at  wih&olh  788  candidates 
flippeared  before  the  three  boards  as  follows: 

State  medical  society 714 

Homeopathic  medical  sodety 66 

Eclectic  medical  society 18 


I 


788 

In  accordance  with  law,  the  regents  have  paid  the  expenses 
properly  chargeable  to  these  examinations  and  have  on  hand  at 
the  end  of  the  academic  year  {9046.33,  which  is  to  be  apportioned 
among  the  three  boards  pro  rata  according  to  the  number  of  can- 
didates examined  by  each.    This  gives  to  the 

State  board f8196.79 

Homeopathic  board 642.89 

Eclectic  board 206.66 


Total 19046.33 

AttentioQ  is  cajUed  to  the  falling  ofF  in  the  indorsementB. 
Though  the  numiber  examined  is  greater  thSis  year,  and  it  would 
seem  as  though  the  total  amount  received  should  bef  oorretq[Kmd- 
ingly  greater,  in  1896  there  was  {2140  received  on  account  of  in- 
dorsements against  (910  in  1896. 

Mblvil  Dbwby 
Secretary  of  the  Univenity 
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BB0BIFT8 

G70  926  fees,  Aug.  1, 1895  to  Aug.  1, 1896. . . .  |16,760 

6 116  fees,  Aug.  1, 1895  to  Aug.  1, 1890 75 

91 110  fees,  July  27, 1895  to  Aug.  1, 1896 ...  910 

2  t5  fees,  Aug.  1, 1895  to  Aug.  1, 1896. .. .  10 


Fees  letimed 
28  926  fees,  Aug.  1, 1895  to  Aug.  1, 1896 ....  |700 

17  $10  fees,  Aug.  1, 1895  to  Aug.  1, 1896. ...  170 


117,745 


870 


Balance |16,875 

PAYMBNTS 

Expenses  of  exajniners 1133.38 

Prmting 798,16 

Salary  of  M.  J.  Lewi,  M.  D.,  for  services  ren- 
dered to  examtnation  department  as  reo- 
ommended  by  conference  of  state  boards  of 
medical  examiners  Jan.  15, 1892,  and  voted 
by  regents  Dec.  14, 1892  from  Aug.  1, 1895 

to  Aug.  1, 1896,  at  |50  a  month 600.00 

Salary  of  medical  clerk,  Katharine  L.  Mcr 
Donough,  Aug.  1, 1895  to  Aug.  1, 1896,  and 
for  extra  time  and  AugDlBt  1896  va^oation.        910 .  00 

Lettering  on  licenses 121.85 

Local  expenses  of  conducting  examinations 

at  various  points  tli^oughout  the  state 1066. 98 

Rubber  stamps 2.06 

Oanvas bag  for? expressing  diplomas 4.60 

Paper  for  use  of  candidates 41.40 

Tabes  for  expressmg  diplomas 7.60 

McQill  fasteners 3.75 

Pencils  for  use  of  candidates 54.00 

8^vices  of  examiners  and  clerks  in  Albany 

in  addition  to  medical  clerk 4125.00 

17858.67 

Ifolance 19016.33 

Balance  over  Aug.  1, 1895 30.00 

To  be  apportioned 19046.38 
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Special  note  to  state  board  of  exammers 

Pro  rata  distribution.    ^  of  |9046.33  is 18196.79 

Expenses  of  secretary  Aug.  1, 1895  to  Aag.  1, 

1896  as  follows: 

Salary  of  secretary,  M.  J.  Lewi |600.00 

Stenographer 169.50 

Postage 50.39 

Telegrams 13.28 

Telephone 3.20 

Express 4.35 

Affidavits 5.75 

Messenger .40 

Parlor  at  Fifth  av.  hotel  and  service  during 

atate  board  committee  nueeting 5.90 

Index  cards 1.13 

Oarriage  in  Albany 1.00 

Stationery 2.20 

Repairs 14.16 

Steioographer  at  committee  meeting  at  Fifbhi 

Av.  hotel 10.15 

1881.61 

17315.18 

Balance  to  be  divided  among  seven  examiners  or  |1046.02  to 
three  examiners  and  |1046.03  to  remaining  four. 

Medical  examiners.  In  aocordamce  with  the  law  nomanationa 
were  submitted  to  the  regents  from  the  state  societies  as  follows : 

State  medical  society.  George  R.  Fowler,  M.  D.,  Brooklyn; 
William  0.  Wey,  M.  D.,  Ehnira;  A.  Walter  Suiter,  M.  D.,  Herki- 
mer; Willy  Meyer,  M.  D.,  New  York  dty. 

Homeopathic  medical  society.  William  M.  Butler,  M.  D.,  Brook- 
lyn; John  MoE.  Wetmore,  M.  D.,  New  York;  John  T.  Greenleaf, 
M.  D.,  Owego;  W.  Smith  Oamsey,  M.  D.,  Qloversville. 

Eclectic  medical  society.  E.  M.  Manwaren,  M.  D.,  Oswego ;  John 
P.  Nolan,  M.  D.,  New  York;  Arthur  R.  Tiel,  M.  D.,  Matteawan; 
H.  Hubbell,  M.  D.,  Stamford. 

Drs  Geo.  R.  Fowler  and  William  C.  Wey  of  the  state  medical 
society,  Drs  William  M.  Butler  and  John  MoE.  Wetmore  of  the 
homeopathic  society,  and  Drs  E.  M.  Manwaren<^  and  John  P.  Nolan 
of  the  eclectic  society  were  appointed  their  own  successors. 

aVr  Maawaran  reilcned  before  8fpt.  1  and  Dr  A^rthur  R.  Tiel  was  appointed. 
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STATE  BOABD  OV  HBDIOAI.  EXAMZNBBS 

BEPBBBsirrnTO  thi  mxdical  booistt  or  thb  stati  of  nbw  tobk 

Report  of  secreta/ry 

From  Jan.  1,  1896  to  Jan.  1,  1897,  805  candidates  have  ap- 
peared before  the  several  boards  having  the  power  to  recom- 
mend the  granting  of  a  license  to  practise  medicine  in  the  state 
of -New  York.  1  he  total  percentage  of  rejections  was  23.7,  Be- 
fore the  board  representing  this  society  there  appeared  733  can- 
didates, of  whom  655  were  snccessful  and  178  unsnccessful,  the  per- 
centage of  rejections  being  24.2.  Before  the  homeopathic  board 
there  appeared  52  candidates,  of  whom  41  were  successf  al  and  1 1 
onsnccessfol,  the  percentage  of  rejections  being  21.1.  Before  the 
eclectic  board  there  appeared  20  candidates,  of  whom  18  were  suc- 
cessful and  two  or  10  per  cent  were  rejected. 

There  were  five  examinations  during  the  year,  in  January,  April, 
May,  June  and  September.  In  the  figures  above  given,  each  can- 
didate who  appeared  more  than  once  during  the  year  is  counted  each 
time  he  appeared.  86.2  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  New  York 
medical  schools  were  successful,  as  compared  with  74.5  per  cent  of 
tlioee  who  were  graduates  of  foreign  (i.  e.  out  of  the  statej  scliools. 
The  program  of  examinations  for  the  year  1897  contemplates  five 
examinations  at  intervals  similar  to  those  for  1896. 

The  relative  standing  of  the  medical  schools  under  the  licensing 
law,  though  a  matter  of  public  record,  is  not  given  here.  The  report 
of  the  director  of  examinations  shows  that  the  differences  in  the  per 
cent  of  candidates  accepted  from  the  New  York  state  schools  are 
comparatively  slight. 

It  was  feared  by  persons  interested  in  the  medical  institutions  of 
this  state  that  the  exactions  of  the  law  passed  in  1889  and 
subsequently  amended  in  1893  and  in  1896,  would  deter  foreign 
students  from  attending  New  York  medical  schools.  Sworn  reports 
at  the  regents  office  show  that  since  1893  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  490  or  of  nearly  15  per  cent  in  the  number  of  medical  students 
in  New  York  state.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  at  the  present  time 
the  state  of  New  York  furnishes  education  to  about  17  per  cent  of 
all  the  medical  students  in  the  United  States.  From  the  years  1889 
to  1893  there  was  an  apparent  decrease  in  the  number  of  medical 
students  in  the  state  of  New  York,  presumably  because  under  the 
old  methods  of  nomenclature,  students  of  pharmacy  and  many  other 
special  students  were  included  in  the  list  of  students  of  medicine. 
At  the  present  time  this  does  not  obtain.  Under  the  highest 
matriculation  requirements  in  the  United  States,  the  number  of 
medical  students  in  the  state  of  New  York  has  increased  rapidly. 
Not  only  has  there  been  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  medical 
students  but  since  1893  the  total  property  of  the  medical  schools  of 
the  state  of  New  York  has  increased  more  than  100  per  cent.  After 
Bij  years  under  the  new  medical  laws  these  figures  show  the  absurdity 
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of  the  statement  that  the  influence  and  the  power  of  New  York 
medical  schools  would  decrease  because  of  the  restrictions  placed  on 
admission.  On  the  contrary  the  prediction  of  those  who  warmly 
advocated  and  pressed  to  a  final  passage  the  laws  under  which  we 
are  now  working  has  been  verified,  viz,  that  the  high  standards 
would  help  the  schools  and  bring  credit  to  the  state.  As  the  growth 
referred  to  is  not  confined  to  the  colleges  of  New  York  city,  but 
applies  even  more  to  those  situated  in  other  parts  of  the  stote,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  increase  has  been  equally  distributed  and  that 
no  one  particular  institution  or  set  of  institutions  has  been  favored. 

The  original  methods  of  examination  have,  with  slight  modifica- 
tion, been  continued.  The  main  subject  of  medicine  is  subdivided 
into  seven  groups  as  specified  in  the  law.  To  each  one  of  these 
subdivisions  a  time  limit  of  three  hours  is  devoted.  In  this 
manner  the  entire  session  is  made  to  last  three  and  one  half 
days.  In  each  subdivision  there  are  1 5  questions  submitted,  of  which 
the  candidate  must  answer  10  to  be  selected  by  himself.  The  com- 
plete Talue  of  each  question  answered  correctly  is  10,  so  that  an 
absolutely  perfect  paper  would  receive  100  points.  To  be  entitled 
to  a  license  the  candidate  must  receive  at  least  75  points  in  each 
topic.  If  he  fails  in  one  topic  the  board  refuses  to  recommend  him 
for  license  and  it  becomes  necessary  for  him  to  appear  at  a  subse- 
quent examination.  An  additional  fee  is  not  required  if  failure  is 
in  one  topic  only  and  the  general  average  is  80  per  cent  or  more,  in 
which  case  the  candidate  is  reexamined  only  in  the  topic  in  which 
he  was  rejected.  Should  his  average  in  the  other  topics  be  less  than 
80  per  cent,  or  should  he  be  rejected  in  more  than  one  topic,  he 
must  either  wait  at  least  six  months,  or  pay  an  additional  fee  of  $25. 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  figures  that  before  being  licensed  to 
practise  medicine  an  applicant  must  receiye  at  least  525  points  out 
of  a  possible  700.  The  annual  report  of  the  state  boara  of  medi- 
cal examiners  of  a  neighboring  state  is  so  ridiculous  in  its  preten- 
sions of  comparison  with  the  work  of  our  own  board  that  we  feel  it 
our  duty  to  expose  the  methods  by  which  a  conclusion  is  reached  by 
them.  They  state  that  the  regents  refuse  to  accept  their  certificate 
in  lieu  of  further  examination  for  license  to  practise  in  the  state  of 
New  York,  ^  though  our  medical  requirements  are  higher  than  theirs 
since  675  points  must  be  obtained  by  a  candidate  to  secure  our 
license  and  only  525  points  to  secure  theirs.'  The  entire  subject 
of  medicine,  in  their  state  is  divided  into  nine  subdivisions.  They 
have  accepted  our  method  of  marking  and  consequently  require  75 
per  cent  in  each  topic.  They  multiply  75  by  9  and  thus  get  a  total 
of  675  points  out  of  a  possible  900.  Ours  is  as  stated  a  total  of  525 
out  of  a  possible  700.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  percentage 
is  exactly  the  same.  However,  their  own  figures  of  the  examinations 
of  1896  will  show  how  little  reason  they  have  for  the  statement  that 
their  medical  requii'ements  are  higher  than  ours.  Notwithstanding 
our  high  test  for  entrance  to  examination,  a  condition  which  does 
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not  obtain  with  them,  we  rejected  last  year  23  per  cent  of  all 
candidates  who  were  admitted  to  examination.  Their  board  rejected 
only  4  per  cent.  Comparisons  may  readily  be  made  by  those  who 
are  interested. 

Notwithstanding  the  legislation  of  last  year,  the  standard  of  the 
board  is  still  maintained.  The  minor  concession  which  was  made 
for  the  benefit  of  those  stndents  who  had  matricnlated  nnder  a  misap- 
prehension in  1894  and  1895,  and  which  had  the  approval  of  almost 
the  entire  profession  and  of  all  the  medical  schools  hut  one  in  the 
state,  has  operated  to  the  credit  of  our  institntions  and  has  reflected 
favorably  on  the  liberal  spirit  of  the  medical  educators  of  the  state. 

Because  of  onr  failure  to  reciprocate,  the  state  board  of  medical 
examiners  of  Pennsylvania  has  refused  to  recognize  our  license  as 
heretofore,  and  in  consequence  practitioners  of  medicine  licensed 
to  practise  in  New  York  state  are  required  to  pass  an  examination 
before  being  permitted  to  practise  in  Pennsylvania.  The  only 
reason  for  this  is  because  of  our  failure  to  reciprocate.  This  we 
have  been  unable  to  do  because  of  the  lax  methods  of  admission  to  ex- 
amination prevailing  in  Pennsylvania  as  compared  with  the  stringent 
rulea  in  force  in  this  state.  The  New  York  statute  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  show  any  favor  to  an  out  of  the  state  applicant  for  license 
which  the  laws  of  New  York  do  not  extend  to  a  graduate  of 
a  New  York  school.  The  discrimination  would  be  an  unjust 
one,  and  in  keeping  with  this  statutory  provision  we  are  forced  to 
refuse  the  credentials  of  licentiates  of  other  boards.  "We  hope  that 
there  may  be  some  modification  of  this  rule,  but  the  initiative  must 
come  from  other  states  where  the  regulations  as  to  examination, 
more  particularly  those  applying  to  the  preliminary  or  aca- 
demic requirements,  must  equal  ours.  We  are  fortunately  situated 
in  this  state  in  that  we  have  an  independent  educational  body 
known  as  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
which  supervises  the  higher  education  of  the  state.  This  body  is  in 
possession  of  the  facts  and  figures  relating  to  higher  education 
throughout  the  country  and  throughout  the  world,  and  from  its  files 
can  be  learned  whether  or  not  an  institution  from  which  an  appli- 
cant for  license  is  graduated  maintains  a  standard  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  that  obtaining  in  our  own  state.  No  other  institution  in  the 
world,  probably,  is  as  well  equipped  with  information  of  this  charac- 
ter as  is  the  regents  ofiice,  and  we  derive  the  benefit  of  its  expe> 
rience.  In  Pennsylyania  and  in  other  states  the  law  simply 
requires  that  an  educational  test  be  had  as  to  the  qualifications  of 
those  who  desire  to  enter  on  the  study  and  practise  of  medicine. 
A  board  is  improvised  for  the  conduct  of  preliminary  examinations, 
but  the  tests  are  not  uniform.  In  many  states  the  medical  schools 
themselves  determine  the  qualifications  of  applicants  for  admission, 
and  the  preliminary  tests  thereby  become  a  farce.  As  a  matter  of 
consistency  we  can  not  place  our  own  men  who  have  passed  through 
the  various  examination  tests  prescribed  by  the  regents,  to  the  dis£ul- 
vantage  which  would  certainly  be  theirs  if  the  lower  requirements 
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of  other  states  were  to  be  recognized  as  equal  to  onrs.  No  step 
should  be  taken  by  this  board  which  will  in  any  way  lower  the  hieh 
standard  set  for  it  by  the  society.  We  are  satisfied  that  to-day  me 
laity  as  well  as  the  profession  would  not  for  one  moment  permit  a 
backward  step  in  medical  education  or  legislation  in  the  state  of 
New  York. 

From  time  to  time  during  the  year,  sets  of  medical  question 
papers  are  distributed  among  the  members  of  the  medical  profession 
throughout  the  state  and  country  in  the  hope  that  a  study  of  the 
same  will  produce  results  in  the  way  of  criticism  which  will  be  of 
value  to  our  board.  We  are  pleased  to  say  that  many  members  of 
this  society  are  deeply  interested  in  our  methods  and  that  valuable 
suggestions  and  criticisms  come  from  them.  We  trust  for  a  continu- 
ance of  this  interest  on  the  part  of  the  members  of  our  society. 

The  assignments  of  the  varions  subdiyisions  of  medicine  as 
given  in  the  law,  are  as  they  were  originally  made  in  September, 
1891 ;    the  officers  of  the  board  are  also  the  same. 

Up  to  Jan.  1,  1897,  1893  licenses  have  been  issued  under  the 
law  which  established  this  board.  From  this  it  can  be  readily  seen 
that  within  a  very  short  period  a  majority  of  the  practising  physi- 
cians of  the  state  of  K^w  York  will  hold  a  license  from  the  state 
authorities  in  addition  to  a  diploma  from  an  accredited  medi- 
cal school  subsequent  to  a  thorough  preliminary  education  and  a 
complete  training  in  medicine. 

Imperfeet  registrations  were  corrected  as  follows,  during  the  year : 

By  the  State  board " 18 

By  the  Homeopathic  board 4 

By  the  Eclectic  board '1 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  system  at  present  obtaining,  3832 
doctors  of  medicine  have  applied  for  the  right  to  practise  medicine 
in  New  York  state.  Cnder  the  old  law  each  one  of  these  would 
have  been  entitled  to  practise  his  profession  unquestioned  on  re^- 
tering  his  diploma  at  a  county  clerk's  office.  Of  the  2832,  927 
or  29.2  per  cent  were  found  incompetent  or  deficient.  A  sysienoi 
which  has  saved  the  state  from  numbering  among  its  legal  practi- 
tioners of  medicine  so  large  a  percentage  of  persons  who  would 
surely  have  worked  harm  to  the  community  and  must  have  detracted 
from  the  worth  and  dignity  of  the  profession  needs  no  encomiums 
at  our  hands. 

Respectfully  submitted 

Maubiob  J.  Lewi,  M.  D. 

Secretary  Board  of  medical  exa^niners 

representing  State  medical  society 
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8TATB  BOABD  07  MEDICAIi  EZAaONEBS 

MMPWUMXtTlSQ  TBB  BOUBOTIO  MBDICAL  80CISTT  OF  TBI  8TATB  Or  NEW  TOBK 

Report  of  acting  secretary 

The  report  of  this  board  of  examiners  must  necessarily  be  only 
partial  for  the  present,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  secretary  and 
my  imperfect  familiarity  with  the  record  of  the  past  year, 

A  review  of  the  work  done  by  medical  boards  since  their  creation 
can  but  satisfy  one  that  the  law  was  a  remedy  for  evils  that  had 
long  existed.  There  has  been  a  continual  improvement  in  the 
diaracter  of  the  work  done  by  those  who  have  applied  for  license. 
At  first  the  examiinatian  papers  revealed  ignorance  and  lack  of 
training  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  candidates.  Many  were  re- 
jected. At  present  the  examination  papers  show  thorough  training 
and  such  knowledge  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine  as  will 
enable  all  those  who  are  licensed  to  practise  medicine  with  safety 
and  benefit  to  the  community. 

The  training  of  such  individuals  as  have  come  before  this  board 
during  the  past  year  must  reflect  great  credit  on  the  institutions 
where  these  students  were  educated. 

The  field  of  speculation  and  theory  in  medicine  and  surgery 
is  vast,  but,  while  intensely  interesting,  yet  it  is  outside  the  limith 
of  fair  examination  in  tests  such  as  the  medical  boards  have  to 
apply;  hence  the  questions  must  be  limited  to  such  lines  as  are 
aooepted  and  taught  in  all  reliable  institutions.  This  muj3t  in- 
crease year  by  year  the  difficulties  of  preparing  series  of  questions 
that  will  show  the  general  training  and  knowledge  of  applicants. 
Keoesaarily  repetition  of  questions  already  propounded  will  leave 
the  highest  percentage  of  merit  to  the  individual  that  has  most 
caiefally  studied  the  questione  given  by  the  various  examiners  in 
the  past  It  would  seem,  however,  that  in  a  department  so  varied 
and  with  investigations  so  numerous  and  extensive,  that  for  years 
to  come  the  x>ainstaMng  examiner  can  find  material  that  will  en- 
able him  to  test  thoroughly  the  ability  of  applicants  for  a  license. 

In  reviewing  the  papers  sent  in  during  the  past  year,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  the  candidates  have  endeavored  to  give  the  answer  in  the 
briefest  possible  form  and  to  eliminate  everything  except  the 
barest  of  facts.  Whether  this  is  due  to  lack  of  time  or  to  mental 
fatigue  IB  a  question.  Most  probably  it  is  the  result  of  carrying 
in  the  brain  too  many  facts  so  as  to  be  ready  for  the  examinations  in 
the  many  branches  that  are  required  for  a  license  in  medicine. 
It  would  aid  an  examiner  if  the  candidates  were  encouraged  to 
give  more  fully  detailed  answers  so  as  to  throw  more  light  on  their 
mental  abilitf  ea 
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The  courtesy,  promptness  and  eflSciency  of  the  officials  in  charge 
of  thei  examination  department  at  Albany  have  facilitated  the  work 
of  this  board  and  rendered  it  agreeable.  We  wish  to  express  our 
thanks  theref  or^ 

Lbb  H.  Smith 
President  and  acting  Becreta/ry 

Eclectic  hoa/rd  of  excmiiners 


DENTAL  EXAMINATIONS 

Degree  of  D.  D.  S.  The  University  degree  of  doctor  of  dental 
surgery  has  been  conferred  during  the  year  on  the  following  gradu- 
ates of  the  New  York  dental  school : 


NAME  OF  OANDmATE 

Graduate  of 

Date 

Chester.  Hubert  Mills 

N.  Y,  dental  school. ................. 

May 

Sept 
Juno 

Ooufifh.  Frank  Arthur. .... .... .... 

"               «<           - 

Halpem.  Mary 

It               tt 

Schildfire.  Fred  W 

it               tt 

May 
May 

SchlecDtweg,  Chas.  Baldwin 

tt               tt 

Dental  license.  Laws  1895,  ch.  626  provide  for  dentists  require- 
ments as  to  license  and  registration  similar  to  those  fixed  by  law  for 
physicians. 

Examinations  for  license  to  practise  dentistry  in  this  state  hare 
been  or  are  to  be  held  as  follows : 


1895 
September  24-27 


Dates 

1896 
January  28-81 
April  7-10 
May  19-22 
June  16-19 
September  22-25 

Placet 


1897 
January  26-39 
April  6-9 
May  18-21 
June  15-18 


New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo.    Each  candidate  is  notified 
as  to  exact  place. 

a  Aocordine  to  a  resolotioD  of  the  statn  dental  ezamiDera,  one  candidate,  Frank  Arthur 
Gough  received  this  degree  as  a  result  of  the  examinations  held  June  and  September  18M. 
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Daily  program 

9 :  15  a.  m. — 12 :  15  p,  m.  1 :  15 — 4 :  15  p.  m. 

Tuesday      Anatomj  Physiology  and  hygiene 

Wednesday  Ghemi&tT J  2Lnd  metsILuTgy  Ot9X  surgery  and  pathology 
Tkureday    Operative  dentistry  Prosthetic  dentistry 

Friday       Therapeutics  and  materia  Histology 

medica 

The  following  are  the  resnlts  of  the  dental  licensing  examinations 

since  the  law  took  effect : 

1896 

Examinations 5 

Candidatas 170 

Examined 162 

Rejected 62 

Per  cent  rejected 32 

Licenses  issned 110 

Honor  licenses  issued 7 

32  per  cent  were  rejected  in  dentistry  as  compared  with  22 
per  cent  in  medicine  and  50  per  cent  in  veterinary  medicine. 

Resnlts  indicate  at  present  the  advisability  of  some  experience  as 
a  practitioner  before  nndertakiog  the  licensing  test : 

Per  cent  liceiuMd 
1896 

'Examined  on  graduation 75.8 

'Examined  after  one  year's  practice 83.3 

•Examined  after  two  years'  practice 100 

'Examined  after  from  three  to  10  years'  practice 40 

Failures  for  the  year  in  the  several  topics  were  as  follows : 

Anatomy 91 

Physiology  and  hygiene 14 

Chemistry  and  metallurgy 8 

Oral  surgery  and  pathology 5 

Operative  dentistry 4 

Prosthetic  dentistry 16 

Therapeutics  and  materia  medica 25 

Hiitology 38 

These  figures  show  the  weakest  spots  in  the  work  done  in  the 

dental  aehook, 

o  Saeh  oandMate  who  telli  is  oounted  on)j  onee. 
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Candidates  licensed  at  dental  examinations  from  z  Aug.  1895  —  31  July  1896 

h  Means  passed  the  examinations  with  honor,  i.  •.  at  90  per  cent  or  above  In  three  fourths 
of  the  subjects. 


NAME  OF  CANDIDATE 


Abe],  Louis  Hosford 

Barber,  William  Sawyer — 
Besanty  Joseph  W.  B 

Carr,  Richard  Bruce 

^^~^"^'^"""    ^^^^^^^^^^   ••*««**    •••««« 

de  Laval,  BeDJamin  Guy... 
del  Castillo,  Aiired  Leon. .. 

^  Divine,  Lawrence  Reigh  . 

Fraser,  Charles  Edward  jr. 

Giesselmann,  Fred'k  Henry 
Hammer,  Herman  Frank  .. 
Hammond,  George  Albert.. 

Herbhold,  Otto 

Heydon,  Clark  Ambrose  jr. 
Howard,  Hiram  Kendrick.. 

Kauffer,  Herman  Jos 

&regeloh,  Wm.  Alexander. 

Lieoau,  Rudolph  Carl  M. .. 

McNear,  Harrison  A.  H 

Muth,  George  Henry 

Osiatiusky,  Joseph  U 

Schlesmger,  Moritz 

Shaley,  Harold  Mortimer .. 

Smith,  Harris 

Spooner,  Frederick  Brittan 

Stein,  Gustave  Robert 

S  weetser,  Ralph  Warren — 

Talmage,  Burton 

Thompson,  John  Francis... 
Tooley,  Frank  Laarence  — 

Vejvoda,  Emil 

h  vetter,  Charles  jr 

Wald,  Armin 

k  Waterbury,  Walter  Soott 


a 

-1 

J 

3 

•c 

Graduate  of 

^1 

sa 
Si 

c 

ss 

0 

u 

8 

0 

0 

d 

New  Yorlc 

. 

N.  Y.  college  of  dentistry.. 

1896 

June 

87.1 

ti               It 

1896 

June 

79 

it                    t€ 

1896 

May 

84 

H                           (< 

1896 

June 

84 

it                        u 

1896 

June 

80.8 

«                  « 

1896 

May 

89 

tl                       n 

1896 

June 

76.3 

n                   u 

1896 

June 

75.1 

«                    u 

1896 

June 

77.7 

it                  *t 

1896 

Ma,y 

86 

tt                  t( 

m  m 

1896 

June 

86.5 

<(                      tt 

1896 

Jnne 

85.6 

tt                     tt 

1896 

June 

90.1 

tt                     tt 

1896 

Jnne  87.3.  1 

tt                      tt 

1896 

June 

70.7 

It                     tt 

1896 

Jane 

80.5 

tt                      It 

1896 

June 

79.8 

tt                     tt 

1896 

June 

82.2 

tt                     tt 

1896 

Juue 

83.7 

tt                     tt 

1896 

June 

84.6 

tt                      tt 

1896 

June 

91.8 

tt                      tt 

1893 

April 

82 

tt                      tt 

1896 

June 

84.8 

It                      tt 

1896 

June 

84 

11                     tt 

1896 

Jnne 

90.2 

tt                      tt 

1896 

May 

89 

tt                      tt 

1895 

April 

83 

tt                     tt 

1896 

May 

SS 

tt                     tt 

1896 

June 

77.6 

tt                     tt 

1896 

May    85 

tt                     tt 

1896 

June 

83.1 

tt                     tt 

1896 

Jane 

77.7 

tt                     tt 

1885 

June 

79.5 

tt                     tt 

1896 

June 

77.7 

tt                     tt 

1896 

June 

80.5 

tt                     tt 

1896 

May 

87 

tt                      tt 

1896 

June 

85 

tt                     tt 

1896 

May 

91 

tt                     tt 

1896 

May 

86 

tt                     It 

1896 

June 

85.6 

tt                     tt 

1896 

May 

89 

tt                     tt 

1896 

June 

77.6 

tt                     tt 

1896 

May 

84 

tt                      It 

1896 

June 

86.7 

tt                     tt 

1896 

Juue 

85.8 

tt                     tt 

1896 

Juue 

88.6 

tt                     tt 

1896 

May 

82 

tt                     tt 

1896 

June 

85.6 

tt                     tt 

1896 

May 

88 

tt                     tt 

1896 

June 

98.5 

tt                     tt 

1896 

Juue 

91 

it                     it 

189^ 

June 

92.5 

JL 
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Candidates  licensed  at  dental  examinations,  etc.  (eontinued) 


NAMX  OF  CANDIDATE 


Wengorovius,  Wm.  Rich'd  jr.. 

Wheeler,  Isaiah  Nerbonue 

Wbitlock,  Wm.  Melvin 

Andelfinger,  Chaa.  Erwin 

K  Chester,  Herbert  Mills 

Gongb,  Frank  A. 

Halpem,  Marv 

Sebildiie,  Fred  W 

Sehlecbiweg,  Chas.  Baldwin... 

Stewart,  Margarita  A 

Hei\Ji,  C harles  Arthur 

Baell,  Charles  King 

Ballock,  Arthur  6 

Banting;  Sidney  Wm 

Clapp,  victor  Albert 

Comstoek,  Edmnnd  Thos 

Catler,  Horace  Silsby 

Dickson,  William  B 

Eaton,  Carl  Simon 

Keatberston,  Chaa.  Elwood  .... 

Gibson,  Thos.  Glasgow 

Gillam,  J.  Harris 

Harlan,  Ralfe  M 

Kidder,  Arthur 

Logsdin,  Frank  George 

Lyie,  Herbert  John 

Martin,  Enge^ie  Lester 

Mills,  Emmet  Edward 

Moyer,  Bertram  Amos 

Parish,  Wesley  Adelbert 

Bainie,  James  M 

A  Red  way,  Richard  Brayton 

Sanford,  Lewis  Palmer 

Sqoire,  Henry  French 

Stadlinger,  Peter  A 

Starkweather,  Carlton  S 

SteTenson,  Walter  Scot  t 

Stewart,  Charles  Andrew 

Tripp,  Harry  G 

Van  valkenoargh,  Jay  Geron.. 

Warren,  Henry  Dnnmire 

Webb,  Harry  Charles 

Toong,  Douglas  Hamilton 

h  Concklin,  Edward  Franklin.. 

Bell,  William  Thos 


^1 

4 

1 

1 

Graduate  of 

1 

Date 
examini 

1 

New  York  (continued) 

N.  Y.  college  of  dentistry.. 

1896 

June 

89.8 

it                        n 

1896 

May 

89 

a                  <i 

1896 

June 

89.7 

N.  T.  dental  school 

1896 

May 

90 

it               It 

IH96 

May 

95 

tt                ti 

SAMS       •«•« 

1896 

June 

78.5 

It                   tl 

•  •*«    m  m  m  m 

1894 

Jan. 

81 

tt                       tt 

1895 

Sept 

90 

tt                           tt 

1896 

May 

88 

tt                           tt 

1896 

May 

82 

tt                           it 

1894 

May 

92 

Univ.  of  Buffalo  dent,  dep't.. 

1896 

May 

90 

tt               tt 

1896 

May 

89 

tt               tt 

1894 

Sept. 

85 

tt               It 

1896 

May 

89 

tt               .< 

1896 

May 

87 

tt               tt 

1896 

May 

88 

tt               ft 

1896 

May 

91 

tt               tt 

1896 

May 

87 

tt               tt 

1895 

Jan. 

61.2 

tt               tt 

1896 

May 

85 

tt               tt 

1896 

May 

91 

tt               tt 

1896 

May 

90 

tt               tt 

1896 

June 

88.1 

tt               tt 

1896 

May 

89 

tt               tt 

1896 

May 

90 

tt               tt 

1896 

May 

88 

tt               tt 

1896 

May 

91 

tt                  n 

1896 

May 

91 

tt                tt 

1896 

May 

89 

tt                 tt 

1895 

June 

86.1 

tt                 t. 

1896 

May 

93 

It                  tt 

1896 

May 

88 

tt                 It 

1896 

May 

95 

X 

tt                 tt 

1896 

May 

89 

tt                tt 

1896 

May 

89 

tt                 tt 

1896 

May 

91 

tt                tt 

1896 

May 

89 

tt                 tt 

1896 

May 

88 

It                  tt 

1896 

May 

89 

1 

tt                 tt 

1895 

Sept. 

82 

tt                tt 

1896 

May 

84 

tt                  tt 

1896 

May 

92 

tt                tt 

1896 

May 

86 

tt                  tt 

1896 

May 

89 

Diatriot  of  ColumMa 

Columbian  nniv.,  Wash  .... 

1896 

June 

91.2 

1 

Illinois 

Chicago  col.  of  dent.  surg... 

1896 

June 

80.5 

2 

Illinois  license 

Columbian  dent.  coL,  Chic. 

1896 

Jnne 

82.8 

1 

Northwestern  univ.,  Chic... 

1896 

June 

80.5 

2 
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Candidates  licensed  at  dental  examinations,  etc.  (oonoZiuM) 


NAtfB  OF  CANDIDATE 


Day,  Fred  Charles 

6arlinghouBe»  Newton 

Holmboe,  Mathildus  Minot 

Wilkinson,  William  Frederick.. 
Bishop,  ComuliuB  Hardenburgh 

Chargin,  Marcus 

Friedland,  Elias  J 

Mowel,  Austin  H 

Ooucher,  William  £ 

Weible,  Albert  Wesley 

Emeliu,  Mark  J 

Healy,  Charles  Francis 

Hnrdis,  John 

Martin,  George  Henry 

Bobiuson,  Charles  Coleman 

Scott,  John  Allan 

Akerlund,  Erik  Gnstaf. 

Finnerty,  James  A 

Knapp,  Wm.  Ambrose 

Smith,  Edbert  Austin 

Smith,  Frank  Riddell 

White,  Charles  Newton 

fcTracy,  Willism  D 

Maisel,  Jonas  Josefowitch 


Graduate  of 


Maryland 
Baltimore  col.  of  dent.  sorg.. 


(t 

It 


Baltimore  col.  of  dent.  surg. 
Uuiv.  of  Maryland 


t, 

it 
(i 


tt 

(4 
it 


Michigan 
Univ.  of  Michigan  dent,  dep't 


tt 


it 


Pennsylvania 
Penn.  col.  of  dent.  surg. 


tt 
ti 
a 
it 
it 
ti 
tt 
ti 
a 


a 
If 
tt 
it 
ti 
tt 
tt 
it 
it 


Philadelphia  dent.  col. 
it  t» 


it 
tt 

a 
tt 
tt 


it 
tt 
it 
a 
tt 


tt  a 

Univ.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Busna 

Dorpat  college 

Imp.  milit.  med.  acad.  St  P.. 


a 

g 

^S 

^2 

Date 
gradna 

Date 
ezamini 

18i»6 

April 

1896 

May 

1896 

April 
May 

1896 

1896 

April 

1896 

Jnne 

1896 

June 

1895 

May 

1896 

June 

1894 

April 

1894 

April 

1892 

May 

1896 

May 

1896 

May 

1896 

April 

1896 

April 

1896 

May 

1896 

May 

1896 

April 

1896 

April 

1896 

June 

1895 

May 

1896 

May 

1896 

May 

1896 

April 

1896 

April 

1896 

May 

1896 

April 

1896 

June 

1896 

June 

1888 

April 

1886 

April 

I 

g 

9 


.4 


o 


78 
83 

77 

88 

89 

83. 

82 

88 

84.1 

82 
83 

74 

85 

84 

88 

73 

85 

68 

86 

82 

73.5 

90 

87 

85 

86 

83 

74 

84 

87.8 

92.8 


26 
75 
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Candidatea  licensed  at  dental  examinations  from  t  Aug.  1895  —  31  July  1896 

under  exemption  laws  of  1895  ch.  626  $  163 


NAME  OF  CANDIDATE 


Goald,  Arthur  Daniel 

Hill,  Albert  Byron 

Johoen,  Arthur 

Keowen,  Samuel  Stewart  jr.... 

Rirero,  Manuel 

Webb,  Bdward  Russeif  .1 

Weiober^er,  Julius 

Whittle,  John  Alonzo 


Graduate  of 


University  of  Buffalo. 


1896 


London  dent,  hospital. 


1889 


June 

May 

April 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

June 

Jan. 

June 

June 

May 

June 


.1 


86.7 

87 

84 

91.7 

80.7 

40.5 

83.6 

79.8 

84 

37.6 

70.7 

66.2 

86.6 

84 

85.3 


o 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Indorsement  of  dental  diplomas  from  z  Aug.  1895  —  31  July  1896 
LAWS  OF  1898  GH.  661  AS  AMENDED  BT  LAWS  OF  1895  CH.  626;  1896  CH.  297 

0%  certificate  of  dental  examineri 


NAME  OF  CANDIDATE 

Ormdnate  of 

Date 

Haywardy  Fred  Miner 

New  York 

N.  T.  college  of  dentistry 

Pennefflcania 
Penn.  col.  of  dent,  sursr.  . . 

Oct. 

Hall,  Albert  Ellsworth 

June 

Richards,  George  A 

a                      u           * 

Sept. 
Jnn 

Wrijrht,  Wm.  Buddinston 

Maryland 
Baltimore  college  of  dent.  surg. .. 

MidUaan 
Uni versitv  of  MioniiraTi -. 

Devhirst.  Almon 

April 
Feb. 

Ewald,  Martha  Josephine  Robinson 

tt                     tt 
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Indorsement  of  dental  diplomas  from  z  August  1895 — 31  July  zSgO 
LAWS  OF  1893  OH.  661  AS  AMENDED  BT  LAWS  OF  1895  CH.  626 ;   1896  CH.  297 

For  registry  in  another  county 


NAME  OF  CANDIDATE 

Source  of  authority 

Date 

K5rber,  Charles 

New  York 
Dental  Booiety  of  the  state  of  N.  Y. 

m  m 

N.  Y.  college  of  dentistry 

n                     it 

Uiiiy.  of  Buffalo  dent,  dep't 

Transcript  of  reg.  in  Chenango  00. 
''          ^'        in  Onondaga  00. 
Maryland 
Baltimore  college  of  dent.  surg. .. 

Miokigan 
Uniyersitv  of  Micniflriin  ...... .... 

May 

Feb. 

Tucker.  Arthu r  Vernon 

Byder,  Harry  Landon  Butler 

Vundorbilti  Herbert  Mansfield 

Clond,  Frederick  E 

Deo. 
Jan. 
Jane 

Morfiran.  Albtjrt  C 

Mareh 

Van  Bask  irk.  Martin  L  .... ...«. 

Jan. 

Bentlev.  Henrv -.-.. 

Dee. 

TerrY.  Charles  Henrv. . ...... ... 

Dec. 

Honeywell.  Kusreue  C. 

Penn^lvania 
Penn.  college  of  dent,  surg 

H                             it 

Oct. 

Taft.  Oliyer  H 

Jone 

Summary  of  dental  diplomas  indorsed 

1  Aug.  1895—31  July  1896 

JVew  York 

Dental  society  of  the  state  of  N.  T 2 

New  York  college  of  dentistry 8 

University  of  Buffalo 1 

Transcript  of  registration  in  Chenango  co 1 

Transcript  of  registration  in  Onondaga  co 1 

Other  states  —  MaryUmd 
Baltimore  college  of  dental  surgery 2 

Michigan 
University  of  Michigan 3 

Perynsylvcmia 
Pennsylvania  college  of  dental  surgery 4 

Total 17 

Dental  receipts  and  disbursements.  August  1,  the  secretary 
sent  to  the  eight  state  dental  examiners  the  following  statement  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
medical  laws  from  August  1,  1895  to  July  31,  1896: 

To  the  state  hoard  of  dental  examiners 

As  the  executive  oflScer  of  the  University  I  transmit  herewith  a 
gummaiy  of  the  records  and  vouchers  in  this  ofBoe  (all  of  which  are 
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open  to  your  inspection)  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  connected 
with  the  dental  examinations  provided  for  by  laws  of  1893,  ch.  661, 
as  amended  in  1895  and  1896,  but  not  including  the  dental  student 
examinations,  the  expenses  of  which  are  borne  by  the  department. 
From  Au^st  1, 1895,  to  August  1,  1896,  there  were  five  exami- 
nations for  license  to  practise  dentistry  at  which  162  candidates 
appeared  before  the  board.  In  accordance  with  law  the  regents 
have  paid  the  expenses  properly  chargeable  to  these  examinations 
and  have  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  $1638.18  which 
according  to  law  is  to  be  paid  to  the  dental  society  of  the  state  of 
New  York. 

Mklvil  Dewey 
Secreta/ry  of  tlie  University 

EEOKIPTS 

158  $25  fees $8960  00 

6  returned  fees 150  00 

$3800  00 

PAYMENTS 

Printing $305  23 

Local  expenses  of  conducting  examinations  at 

various  points  throughout  the  state 175  12 

Robber  stamp \ 2  50 

Expenses  of  examiners 678  97 

Sendees  of  examiners  and  clerks  in  Albany 1000  00 

2161  82 

Balance  to  state  society $1638  18 

State  dental  examiners.  At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  State 
dental  society  held  in  Albany  May  13  and  14,  1896  the  following 
were  nominated  to  the  regents  for  appointment  on  the  state  dental 
botai: 

Second  district.  William  Jarvie  and  F.  C.  Walker  of  Brooklyn. 
Kflh  district.  S.  B.  Palmer  of  Syracuse  and  A.  Retter  of  Utica. 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  society : 

Resohedj  That  the  society  pay  the  examiners'  necessary  railway 
and  hotel  expenses  in  attendance  on  the  meetings  of  the  board,  also 
$10  a  day  for  time  actually  spent  in  attendance  on  the  duties  of 
examiners,  providing  there  are  funds  sufficient  for  such  purpose, 
Tcceiyed  from  examinations. 

June  24, 1896,  the  regents  appointed  William  Jarvie  and  S.  B. 
Palmer  their  own  successors. 
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8UMKABT  OF  MmUTES  OF  THIRD  MEETING 

The  state  board  of  dental  examiDers  held  its  third  meeting  at  the 
regents  office  in  the  capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  May  14,  1896. 

Meeting  called  to  order  at  9:30  a.  m.  by  Pres.  Southwick. 

All  members  of  the  Iward  were  present  with  the  exception  of  Dr 
Holmes.  James  Knssell  Parsons  jr,  representing  the  regents  office, 
was  also  present,  also  W.  C.  Barrett,  dean  of  the  dental  department 
of  the  University  of  Buffalo,  who  withdrew  after  presenting  the 
following  request : 

To  the  hoard  of  regents 

The  dental  department  of  the  (Jniversity  of  Buffalo  requests  that 
the  regents  through  the  board  of  dental  examiners,  sent  either  as 
a  body  or  through  deputed  members,  make  official  visits  to  the 
school  for  the  purpose  of  examining  its  methods  and  equipment  and 
ascertaining  as  to  the  completeness  of  its  curriculum.  The  school 
believes  that  the  best  time  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose 
would  be  at  the  time  of  the  annual  commencement,  and  it  therefore 
asks  that  such  committee  or  body  be  present  at  the  oral  examina- 
tions that  are  held  on  commencement  day. 

W.  C.  Barrett,  Dean 

Voted.  That  the  examinations  in  anatomy  and  histoloecv  be 
divided,  assigning  anatomy  to  Dr  Southwick  ^d  hietology  to  Dr 
French  and  tnat  the  exanunation  in  the  latter  subject  be  scheduled 
for  Friday  afternoon. 

Votedj  That  the  regents  be  requested  to  secure  an  opinion  from 
the  attorney-general  as  to  whether  the  passing  of  the  dental  licens- 
ing examination  by  a  registered  dental  student  under  §  163  carries 
with  it  the  right  to  a  degree  or  to  a  license  only.  ^ 

Some  doubt  being  expressed  as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  para- 
gra^  on  licenses^  under  §  161,  it  was 

Vbtedy  That  if  a  question  should  arise,  the  matter  be  referred  to 
the  regents  for  interpretation,  and  that  in  case  of  any  doubt  in  their 
mind  an  opinion  be  obtained  from  the  attorney-general,  and  that 
this  plan  be  followed  in  all  similar  cases. 

Votedy  That  candidates  attaining  75  per  cent  in  operative 
dentistry  and  75  per  cent  in  prosthetic  dentistry,  and  a  general  average 
of  75  per  cent  in  the  other  topics  be  admitted  to  the  next  and  follow- 
ing examinations  without  fee,  and  that  they  be  reexamined  only  in 
the  subjects  in  which  they  fall  below  76  per  cent. 

Voted^  That  the  secretary  be  empowered  to  make  requisition  to 
the  regents  for  such  supplies  as  maybe  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  his  duties  as  secretary. 

Mr  Parsons  stated  that  a  canvas  bag  would  be  provided  for  send- 
ing blank  licenses  from  place  to  plaoe  for  signature,  also  that  a  light 

a  A  license  only  aocordlng  to  the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general. 
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pencil  line  would  be  placed  on  the  licenses  to  show  where  signa- 
tures would  be  made. 

Voted,  That  the  annual  meeting  be  held  the  first  Saturday  in 
October. 

Adjourned  (U  10:40  a.  m. 

Frank  Fbbnoh 
Secretary  State  dental  howrd 

SUMMABY   OF  MINUTES   OF  FOURTH   MEETING 

The  state  board  of  dental  examinerp  held  its  fourth  meeting  at 
the  regenta  office  in  the  capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  3,  1896, 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  Pres.  Southwick  at  2:20  p.  m.,  all  the 
members  of  the  board  being  present,  also  James  Eussell  Parsons  jr 
of  the  regents  office. 

Dt^  Jarvie,  who  was  appointed  a  committee  at  the  preceding 
meetiDg  to  draft  rules  governing  the  examinations,  presented  the 
following  report,  which  was  unanimously  adopted,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  regents: 

Rules  amd   reffvlatione  governing  the  JVew  York  state  board  of 

dental  examinere 

The  board  consists  of  eight  examiners,  one  from  each  judicial  dis- 
trict in  the  state,  appointed  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  from  a  list  of  names  double  in  number  of  ex- 
aminers to  be  appointed,  recommended  by  the  Dental  society  of  the 
state  of  New  Tork  and  members  of  said  society. 
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first  district  "William  Carr  Term  expires  August  1,  1897 

Second   **  William  Jarvie  "  "  1900 

Third     ^*  A.  M.  Wright  "  '*  1897 

Fourih   «  W.  H.  Colgrove  "  "  1899 

Fifth      "  S.  B.  Palmer  «  "  1900 

Sixth      "  A.M.  Hohnes  "  "  1898 

Serenth "  Frank  French  "  «  1899 

Eighth  "  A.  P.  Southwick  "  "  1898 

In  accordance  with  laws  of  New  York,  1893,  ch.  661  as  amended 
by  laws  of  1896,  ch.  626,  §  162,  which  says:     'The  board  in  con- 
nection with  the  regents  shall  frame  rules  from  time  to  time  for  the 
regnlation  of  their  own  proceedings  and  for  the  examination  of  can- 
didates for  license  to  practise  dentistry,'  the  state  board  of  dental 
examiners  together  with  James  Eussell  Parsons  jr,  representing  the 
r^ents,  met  at  the  capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  October  3,  1896,  and 
adopted,  subject  to  approval  by  the  regents,  the  following  rules  for 
their  guidance : 
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MEBTINGS 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  board  shall  be  held  at  the  capitol, 
Albany,  on  the  first  Saturday  in  October  of  each  year  at  2  p.  m.,  at 
which  time  oflScers  shall  be  elected,  examiners  appointed  for  the 
various  topics,  and  such  other  business  transacted  as  may  properly 
come  before  the  meeting. 

Special  meetings  may  be  called  by  the  president  on  the  written 
request  of  five  members. 

OFFICERS 

The  ofiicers  of  the  board  phall  consist  of  a  president,  secretary 
and  editor,  who  shall  be  elected  by  ballot  and  shall  hold  office  for 
one  year  or  till  their  successors  are  elected. 

The  president  shall  preside  at  all  meetings  of  the  board ;  appoint 
annually  an  examiner  tor  each  of  the  various  topics ;  appoint  com- 
mittees not  otherwise  provided  for;  sign  all  diplomas  and  licenses; 
countersign  all  bills  of  the  board  for  payment  by  the  regents,  and 
call  special  meetings  of  the  board  on  tne  written  request  of  five  of 
its  members. 

The  secretary  shall  keep  correct  minutes  of  all  meetings  of  the 
board;  shall  notify  members  and  the  regents  of  all  meeting  10 
days  in  advance ;  shall  sign  all  diplomas,  licenses  to  practise  dentistry, 
recommendations  to  the  regents  for  diplomas  and  licenses ;  counter- 
sign all  bills  of  the  board  for  pavment  by  the  regents ;  report 
promptly  to  the  regents  the  result  of  each  examination ;  send  a  copy 
of  such  report  to  each  examiner  and  retain  a  copy  of  each  report  in 
a  book  provided  for  that  purpose.  At  each  annual  meeting  he  shall 
present  a  full  report  of  the  result  of  each  examination,  the  names  of 
those  to  whom  diplomas  and  licenses  have  been  recommended,  and 
a  list  of  the  expenses  of  the  year.  He  shall  file  a  copy  of  his  annual 
report  with  the  regents  and  with  the  dental  society  of  the  state  of 
New  York. 

The  editor  shall  select  for  each  examination  15  questions  on  each 
topic  from  a  list  of  20  questions  to  be  sent  to  him  by  each  examiner 
on  the  topic  to  which  he  has  been  assigned.  These  15  questions  on 
each  of  the  eight  topics  the  editor  shall  forward  to  the  regents  office 
at  least  three  weeks  before  the  examination  for  which  they  have 
been  prepared. 

Each  examiner  shall  prepare  a  list  of  20  questions  for  each  examina- 
tion on  the  topic  to  which  he  has  been  assigned  and  send  it  to  the  editor 
at  least  five  weeks  before  the  date  of  the  examination  for  which  they 
have  been  prepared.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the  receipt  of 
answer  papers  from  the  regents,  he  shall  examine  them,  Tiiark  against 
each  answer  the  number  it  may  receive  (10  being  perfect)  and  at  the 
end  of  each  paper  mark  the  total  given  to  the  10  answers,  thus  giv- 
ing the  per  cent.  He  shall  then  report  at  once  to  the  secretary  of 
the  boara  and  to  the  regents  the  per  cent  given  by  him  to  each  of 
the  papers  examined,  such  rating  being  open  to  review  by  him  for 
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three  weeks  after  forwarding  the  report,  at  which  time  he  shall  for- 
ward the  answer  papers  to  the  regents.  Each  examiner  should  sign 
with  his  degree  all  diplomas  and  licenses  to  practise. 

The  regents  shall  be  requested  to  present  at  each  annual  meeting 
of  the  board  the  names  oi  all  those  who  may  have  applied  to  them 
during  the  year  for  diplomas  or  licenses  to  practise  dentistry,  with 
the  schools  from  which  they  were  gradaated,  and  a  statement  of  the 
r^ults  of  the  licensing  examination,  together  with  such  other  data 
as  would  assist  the  board  in  collecting  and  filing  a  complete  account 
of  everything  relating  to  the  work  and  object  of  the  board. 

BXAMINATIOKS 

Examinations  shall  be  held  each  year  at  dates  and  places  to  be 
determined  by  the  regents,  those  in  1896-97  to  be  as  follows  : 

1896  1897 

September  22-25  January  26-29  May  18-21 

April  6-9  June  15-18 

to  be  held  simultaneously  in  New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse  and 
Buffalo. 

The  topics  upon  which  applicants  will  be  examined  shall  be  as 
follows : 

Topte  Ezunintf 

Anatomy A.  P.  Southwick 

Histology Prank  French 

Physiology  and  hygiene A.  M.  Wright 

Oral  surgery  and  pathology William  Carr 

Operative  dentistry A.M.  Holmes 

Prosthetic  dentistiy W.  H.  Colgrove 

Therapeutics  and  materia  medica Wm.  Jarvie 

Chemistry  and  metallurgy S.  B.  Palmer 

Examinations  shall  be  on  the  questions  prepared  by  the  exam- 
iners and  shall  be  held  under  the  rules  of  the  regents,  and  be  super- 
vised by  one  of  their  representatives. 

Each  applicant  who  shall  receive  75  per  cent  in  each  of  the  topics 
shall  be  recommended  to  the  I'egents  for  a  diploma  or  a  license  to 
practise  dentistry. 

Applicants  who  receive  less  than  75  per  cent  in  not  more  than 
two  topics,  neither  of  which  shall  be  operative  of  prosthetic  dentistry, 
or  less  than  75  per  cent  in  only  operative  or  prosthetic  dentistry, 
may  apply  for  admission  to  the  next  examination  without  payment 
of  farther  fees  and  be  examined  only  on  the  topic  or  topics  m  which 
ihejj^  bad  previously  failed.  In  case  of  receiving  75  per  cent  in  these 
subjects  ihe  applicant  shall  be  recommended  to  tne  regents  for  a 
diploma  or  a  license. 

Applicants  who  fail  to  meet  these  requirements,  or  who  fail  at  tlie 
second  examination,  shall  not  be  eligible  to  another  examination  till 
after  a  lapse  of  six  months,  but  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  a  further 
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QUAUFICATI0N8  OF  APPLICANTS 

Each  applicant  shall  before  examination  give  satisfactory  eyidenoe 
to  the  regents  that  he  is  21  years  of  age,  is  of  good  moral  character, 
and  that  prior  to  commencing  his  professional  studies  he  had  a  satis- 
factory preliminary  education,  which  for  those  matriculating  after 
January  1, 1897,  shall  be  not  less  than  a  full  high  school  course ;  and 
has  either  been  graduated  in  course  with  a  dental  degree  from  a 
registered  dental  school,  or  else,  having  been  graduated  from  a  regis- 
tered medical  school  with  the  degree  of  doctor  of  medicine,  has  pur- 
sued thereafter  a  special  course  of  study  of  dentistry  for  at  least  one 
year  in  a  registered  dental  school,  or  holds  a  diploma  or  license  con- 
ferring full  right  to  practise  dentistry  in  some  foreign  country  and 
granted  by  some  registered  authority. 

An  applicant  for  a  license  who  after  compliance  with  all  the 
requirements  of  the  preceding  paragraph  shall  have  been  lawfully 
and  reputably  engaged  in  the  practice  of  dentistry  for  the  fire  years 
next  preceding  his  application,  and  who  wishes  to  avail  himself  of 
the  provisions  of  the  second  sentence  in  the  paragraph  ^  Licenses,' 
of  Laws  of  1895,  ch.  626,  §  162,  amending  laws  of  1893,  ch. 
661,  after  having  satisfied  the  regents  as  to  his  preliminary  educa- 
tion, shall  present  himself  in  person  to  the  examiner  of  the  district 
in  which  tne  applicant  intends  to  practise,  who  shall  indorse  his 
application  before  it  is  acted  on  by  tne  regents. 

Applicants  shall  send  a  fee  of  $25  with  their  application  for  ex- 
amination. In  case  of  failure  to  pass  the  examination  the  fee  shall 
not  be  returned. 

REVOCATION    OF    UCEN8ES 

All  charges  against  a  practitioner  of  dentistry  in  this  state  of  un- 
professional or  immoral  conduct,  or  of  gross  ignorance  or  ineffi- 
ciency in  his  profession,  shall  be  made  under  oath  and  substantiated 
with  the  affidavits  of  two  persons  other  than  the  one  making  the 
charge.  Such  charges  shall  be  sent  to  the  secretary  who  shall  call 
a  meeting  of  the  board  to  consider  them.  A  copy  of  the  charges 
shall  be  furnished  to  the  accused  at  least  two  weeks  before  the 
meeting,  at  which  he  shall  be  notified  to  attend,  with  counsel  if  he 
so  desires,  and  answer  the  charges. 

Should  the  accused,  after  having  had  a  fair  opportunity  to  be 
heard,  be  deemed  guilty,  the  board  shall  recommend  to  the  regents 
his  suspension  from  the  practice  of  dentistry  for  a  limited  season  or 
the  revocation  of  his  license. 

AMENDMENTS 

No  amendment  shall  be  made  to  these  rules  unless  notice  of  such 
amendment  shall  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the  board  and  to  the 
regents  at  least  one  week  prior  to  the  meeting  at  which  such  amend- 
ment is  to  be  offered,  nor  shall  any  amendment  be  adopted  unless 
by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  members  present. 
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Dr  Jarvie  stated  that  on  the  petition  of  the  board  some  candidates 
had  been  admitted  to  the  September  examination  without  paying 
the  fee  required  under  the  old  rules  while  others  had  paid  a  second 
fee  and  that  it  seemed  only  fair  that  the  money  be  refunded  to  those 
who  had  paid  the  second  fee. 

Votedj  That  the  regents  be  requested  to  refund  the  second  fee  in 
these  cases. 

Dr  Carr  stated  that  some  question  had  arisen  touching  the  mark- 
ing of  certain  of  the  June  papers  and  that  it  was  thought  best  to 
refer  the  matter  to  the  full  board. 

Five  papers  were  accepted  as  the  result  of  this  review. 

Votedy  That  hereafter  all  appealed  papers  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  the  original  examiner  and  the  examiner  living 
nearest  to  him. 

Votedy  That  the  secretary  be  empowered  to  employ  sueh  assist- 
ance as  may  be  necessary  t ;  aid  him  in  his  work. 

Voiedj  That  the  committee  on  the  M.  D.  S.  degree  be  relieved 
from  further  consideration  of  the  subject. 

Election  of  officers 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Presi- 
dent, Dr  A,  P.  Southwick ;  secretary,  Dr  Frank  French ;  editor, 
Dr  William  Carr. 

Adjourned  at  5:05  j?.  m. 

FsANK  French 

Secreia/ry  state  dental  hoard 

VETERINAKT  EXAMINATIONS 

Veterinary  license.  Laws  1895,  ch.  860  provide  for  veterina- 
rians requirements  as  to  license  and  registration  similar  to  those 
fixed  by  law  for  physicians  and  dentists. 

Examinations  for  license  to  practise  veterinary  medicine  in  this 
state  have  been  or  are  to  be  held  as  follows : 

Dates 
1886  1896  1897 

September  S4-27  January  28-81  January  26-29 

April  7-10  April  ft-9 

May  19-22  May  18-21 

June  16-19  June  15-18 

September  28-Oct.  1 
Places 

New  York,  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo.  Each  candidate  is  notified 
as  to  exact  place. 
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Daily  program 
9:15  a.  m. — 12:15  p.  m.  1:15 — 4:15  p,  m. 

Tuesday         Comparative  anatomy  Physiology  and  hygiene 

Wednesday    Chemistry  Veterinary  surgery  . 

Thursday      Obstetrics  Pathology  and  diagnosis 
Friday          Therapeutics,  practice  and 

materia  medica 

Following  are  the  results  of  the  veterinary  licensing  examinations 
since  the  law  took  effect : 

1896 

Examinations 5 

Candidates 8 

Examined 6 

Eejected 3 

Per  cent  rejected 50 

Licenses  issued 8 

Honor  licenses  issued 0 

No  candidates  were  examined  on  gradaation.  All  accepted 
candidates  had  practised  from  three  to  five  years.  Failures  in  the 
several  topics  were  as  follows : 

Anatomy 2 

Physiology 4 

Chemistry 2 

Surgery 2 

Obstetrics 1 

Path.  diag.  and  practice 2 

Therapeutics  and  materia  medica 2 
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Candidates  licensed  at  veterinary  medical  examinations  from  z  August 

1895  —  31  July  Z896 


NAME  OF  CANDIDATB 


Comstock,  David  B. . 

J0D68,  Wesley  G 

Pendeigasty  James  A 


Gffadoate  of 


DUtriei  of  Columbia 
National  vet.  col.  Wabhington 

Canada 

MoGill  univ.  Montreal 

Ontario  vet.  ool.  Toronto. .. 


tt 
tt 


tt 
tt 


|l 


Denmark 
Royal  yet.  ft  agri.  ool.  Co- 
penhagen  


1894 


1891 
1894 
1890 
1891 


1895 


Jan. 


Sept. 
Jan. 
Jan. 
Jan. 


May 


l5 


76.6 


79 
49.3 
81 
82 


56.S 


& 


1 
1 
1 
2 


Indorsement  of  veterinary  diplomas  from  z  AugustfzSgs  —  3Z  July  Z896 

LAWS  OF  1896  OH.  840 


HAMS  OF  CANDIDATB 

Graduate  of 

Dete 

fffliT.  Charles  Chlofw--^ -  ..^-1-. 

nUnois 
CbioaflTO  veterinary  colleire. ........ 

July 

July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 
July 

July 

Heherty  Servule  B 

Canada 
Montreal  veterinarv  oollege 

Ontario  veterinary  oolleire. 

Mean,  Alfred  W 

Block.  Enirene  D .,. 

Bans.  Edward  D 

it              tt 
•<              tt 
tt              tt 
tt              It 
tt              tt 
tt              tt 
tt              tt 
tt              tt 
tt              it 

England 
Boyal  ool.  vet.  surg.  London 

SeoiUmd 
Edinburgh  veterinary  college 

DooUnff.  Euffene  E....... ...-. 

Doufflas.  James  Murray...... ...... 

Driiikwater.  Irvin  W 

Gienside,  Frederick  Clement 

LatbTop.  Tinril 

Liddle,  John  T 

McCnfly.  Sobert  William 

Parker.  David  Frank 

Salisbnrv.  William  H 

Moeedale.  James.. •••. 

Skeunard.  WUliam 

July 

July 
July 

Law.  James .  .^...  ..•••. .......... 

Vaaey.  Nicholas 

"  '**t7 
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Indorsement  of  veterinary  diplomas  from  i  August  1895  —  31  July  1896 

LAWS  OF  1893  CH.  661  $  179  as  amended  bt  laws  of  1895  ch.  860 

Mairiculanis  in  New  York  state  veterinary  medical  school  before  1  July  1896.   Qro%p 
1,  New  York  schools  ;  group  2,  schools  in  other  states  ;  group  3,  schools  in 

foreign  countries 


NAME  or  CANDIDATE 


Bachmao,  Edgar  Daniel 

Bbike,  Augustas  Hull 

Bollinger,  Alfred  Frederick.. 

Brunn,  Armin  Ernest 

Butler,  Homer  Harris 

Campbell.  John 

Clayton,  Charles  Edward 

Cohen,  George 

Coyle,  Edward  Franeis  >. 

Deyine,  Joseph  Francis 

Dorian,  Frank  P 

Da  Bois,  Cyras  Harvey 

Eighmy,  (George 

Gardner,  Jacob  Homer 

Gogerty,  John  Daly 

Hood,  George  Washington.... 

Jamieson ,  Charles 

Kelley,  William  Bennett 

LaffaUy  James  Michael 

Leayy,  Edward  Nathaniel . . . . 

Leigh  ton,  John  Albert 

McCaffrey,  Francis  Joseph. .. 

Mitchell,  Aquila 

Monk.  Harrison  Price 

Murpny,  Michael  Joseph  Jr... 

Nichols,  Percival  King 

Peudry,  Bryer  Hamilton 

Pierce,  Matthew  Alex 

Plageman,  Rudolph  Bertram. 

Pratt,  Herbert  William 

Richardson,  John  Goddard... 

Rosekrans,  William  R 

Rothang,  Christian 

Steele,  Harry  Frank 

Wright,  John  William  Henry 

Wright,  Samuel  Adam 

Abel,  Louis 

Anderson,  Charles  Edward. .. 

Buckley,  Ernest 

Burton,  George  D 

Cohen,  Joseph 

Dedrick,  John  Hambleton.... 

Doyle,  Edward  B 

Durf  ee,  Clarence  O 

Fleischmau,  William  M 

Hanifin,  William  Patrick 

Hogan,  Patrick  Joseph 

Johnson,  Augustus  F 

Littlefield,  Eckf ord  S.  C , . . . . 

Luff,  J.  Homer 

McGowan,  David  C 

Miller,  Harry  Eoser 


Graduate  of 

Date 

New  York 

American  ye 

terinary  college 

Feb. 

tt 

it 

Oot. 

it 

tt 

April 

it 

ti 

July 

it 

it 

July 

a 

tt 

Nov. 

li 

tt 

Oot. 

it 

it 

April 

a 
a 

it 

tt 

April 
May 

a 

it 

Nov. 

11 

it 

April 

a 

ti 

June 

a 

it                 ^ ^^ 

Oct. 

ti 

ti 

July 

it 

tt 

Feb. 

tt 

tt 

July 

it 

tt                 ^__ 

Sept. 
Feb. 

a 

tt 

if 

it 

April 

tt 

tt 

April 

ti 

a 

Nov. 

it 

tt 

Mar. 

ti 

"                

July 

ti 

tt 

April 

it 

tt 

June 

tt 

tt 

July 

tt 

tt 

July 

it 

tt 

Oct. 

tt 

li 

June 

a 

tt 

May 

ti 

it 

April 

it 

tt 

April 

tt 

it     ■ 

Deo. 

tt 

tt 

Feb. 

it 

tt 

Feb. 

New  York  col-  of  vat.  tmrer 

ApiU 
Feb. 

tt 

Deo. 

July 
April 
Mlay 
Nov. 

Oct. 

Mar. 

April 
Oct. 

AprU 
April 
April 
Sept. 

Juiktt 
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Indorsement  of  veterinary  diplomas  from  z  August  1895  —  31    July  i8g6 

oaneluded 


NAME  OF  CANDIDATE 

Graduate  of 

Date 

(yConnell.  Daniel  Gerald 

New  York  (coDcladed) 
New  York  col.  of  vet.  snrflr .......... 

May 
Mav 

P«v«ier,  Nfttl>an -^^  ^-,,^,.,,-^,^^-, 

Qoinn.  Thomas  Michael 

April 

April 

April 

April 

May 

April 

July 

April 

July 

Rhinehart,  William  Riley 

Scatteigoody  Charles  Rinear 

Schirannacher,  Josenh. ............ 

Tjaden.  John  T 

Uta,  Charles  Rohert 

Watoh,  William  Frederick 

Wendell.  Max 

Wyman,  Willy  Edward  Alexander.. 

HnmijirftY,  Arthur  M    r-Tr^r,..,.. 

Canada 
Ootario  veterinarv  coUefire .......... 

July 

Indorsement  of  veterinary  diplomas  from  i  August  1895  —  31  July  1896 

LAWS  OF  1893  OH.  661  AS  AMENDED  BT  LAWS  OF  1895   $   181 

For  registry  in  another  county 

6nmp  I,  New  York  schools ;  group  2,  schook  in  other  states ;  group  3,  schools 

in  foreign  countries 


NAME  OF  CANDIDATE 

Source  of  authority 

Date 

GlasBon.  Samiiel  ir.--. 

New  York 
American  veterinary  college 

New  York  college  of  yet.  snrg 

It                  It             

Traus.  of  reg.  in  Delaware  co 

Trans,  of  reg.  in  Montgomery  co.... 

ti                                          14 

•   •    «    • 

Aff.  With  trans,  of  reg.  in  N.  Y.  co.. 

Trans,  of  reg.  in  Oswego  co 

Trans,  of  reg.  in  Otseiro  co 

Feb 

Waliaih.  James  Abram 

Oct. 

Brotheridise.  Herbert  J 

Jan. 

Daoielson.  Lieooold ................ 

Mar 

Kellr.  William  Henrv 

Ang. 
April 
Sept. 
Mar 

Rich,  John  G 

Clement,  Luoas 

Tiawler.  James. x..,.. 

Mar 

EDswortii,  Horace  B 

May 
Jan. 

Tort[.8u  V.  R 

Giaaacli.  Adolph  Eujcene.. ........ 

Trans,  of  rec: .  in  Suffolk  00 

Mar. 

Tair,  Heniy  H 

Illinois 
Chicago  veterinary  college 

Mar. 

Austin,  Robert  Duncan 

Canada 
MoGill uni V.  Montreal 

Nov. 

HinUey.  Kelson  P 

Montreal  veterinary  college 

Ontario  veterinary  colleire.. 

Aug. 
June 

Bean.  Gravier  G. 

Moma.  Clande  De  Camn 

tt              ti 

Aug. 
Feb. 

Sidebottom,  Philip  K  ..'. 

«               tt 

Tbonuon,  Joshua  Peter. 

tt              tt 

Nov. 

t98  univbrsity  of  thb  statb  of  nbw  yoke 

Summary  of  veterinary  medical  diplomas  indorsed 

1  Aug.  1895  —  31  July  1896 

Nefvo  York 

American  veterinary  college 38 

N.  T.  college  of  veterinary  surgeons 30 

Transcript  of  registration  in  Delaware  co 1 

Transcript  of  registration  in  Montgomery  co 2 

Transcript  of  registration  in  New  York  co 1 

Transcript  of  registration  in  Oswego  co 1 

Transcript  of  registration  in  Otsego  co 1 

Transcript  of  registration  in  Suffolk  co 1 

Other  states 
Illinois 

Chicago  veterinary  college 3 

Other  cotmtriee 
Canada 

McGill  university,  Montreal 1 

Montreal  veterinary  college 3 

Ontario  veterinary  college 16 

England 

Boyal  college  of  veterinary  surgeons 9 

Scotland 

Edinburgh  veterinary  college 2 

Total 101 

Veterinary  receipts  and  disbursements.  August  1,  the  secre- 
tary sent  to  the  live  state  veterinary  examiners  the  following  state- 
ment of  receipts  and  expenditures  connected  with  the  administration 
of  the  veterinary  laws  from  August  1, 1895  to  July  31,  1896 : 

To  the  state  hoard  of  veterinary  medical  easaminers 

As  the  executive  officer  of  the  University  I  transmit  herewith  a 
summary  of  the  records  and  vouchers  in  this  office  (all  of  which  are 
open  to  your  inspection)  of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  connected 
with  the  veterinary  medical  examinations  provided  for  by  laws  of 
1893,  ch.  661,  as  amended  in  1895  and  1896,  but  not  including  the 
veterinary  medical  student  examinations,  the  expenses  of  which  are 
borne  by  the  department. 


BBPORF  OF  SXAIIIKATION  DBPARTMBNT,  1896  r99 

From  August  1^  1895,  to  August  1,  1896,  there  were  fire  examin- 
atioDB  for  licenses  to  practise  veterinary  medicine  at  which  six  can- 
didates appeared  before  the  board.  In  accordance  with  law,  the 
r^nts  haye  paid  the  expenses  properly  chargeable  to  these  exam- 
inations and  have  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  academic  year  $619.28, 
which,  when  divided,  gives  to  two  of  the  five  members  $123.84  and 

to  the  remaining  three  $123.85. 

Mblvil  Dewbt 

Secreta/ry  of  the  University 

BBOEIFrS 

99  $10  fees $990  00 

4  returned  fees 40  00 

$950  00 

PAYliESTS 

Printing $289  34 

Local  expenses  of  conducting  examinations  at 

various  points  throughout  the  state 38  93 

Rubber  stamp 2  50 

$330  77 

Balance  to  be  apportioned $619  23 

State  board  of  veterinary  examiners 

MIinJTBS  OF  SSOOND  ANNUAL  MBBTINO 

The  state  board  of  veterinary  medical  examiners  held  its  second 
annual  meeting  in  room  190  Genesee  House,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Septem- 
ber 4, 1896. 

Meeting  called  to  order  by  the  president. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  Presi- 
dent, James  Law;  Secretary,  Wm.  Henry  Kelly;  Editor,  C.  D. 
Morris. 

Votedj  That  any  school  that  requires  a  three-year    course  be 
recommended  to  the  regents  for  registration. 

Wm.  Hsnbt  Kelly 
Secreta/ry  hoard  of  veterina/ry  examiners 

LIBKART  EXAMINATIONS 

The  two  following  tables  show  the  results  of  the  Library  school 
examinations  in  1892,  1893,  1894,  1895  and  1896.  The  calendar 
(p.  r22,  r23)  contains  a  summary  of  all  Library  school  examinations 
held  during  1896.     The  papers  are  printed  in  the  annual  Tolume  of 


rlOO 


UNIVISRSITY  OF  THB  STATB  OF  NBW  YORK 


question  papers  and  the  work  is  discnssed  in  the  report  of  the 
library  school : 

Library  school  examinations 


G«iittnl  litoratore 

**       iDformation 

"       hlfltory 

Latin,  Istyear 

Gemuui,  IstyMr 

••        2d     " 

French,   lit    **    

••         2d     •* 

SpanlBh,  let    **    

Blement«ry  bibliography 

Aeoeuion  department  work. . . . 

Elementary  catalogning 

'*  dictionary  oatalogn 

ing 

Elementary  olassiflcation 

Shelf  department  work 

Loansyateme 

Bookbinding 

Advanced  bibliography 

Founding  and  govemment  of 

libraries , 

Library  bnildlnga , 

AdTanced  catalogning 

"        diotlonttry    oatalogn 

ing 

AdTanoed  olaMification , 

Hietory  of  libraries 


Beading  and  literary  methods. . 
Printing  and  iiteraiy  methods. . 

Bef erence ........... 


ia«**«*»« 


Total 


Total  per  oent  T«^eoted 


1898 


PAPSBS 


S 


88 
87 
87 


16 
6 

17 
8 
1 

■  «  • 

88 
31 
41 

12 

28 
20 
28 
24 
18 

11 
10 
14 

18 
12 
12 


454 


I 


18 
18 
21 

•  •  • 

18 
8 

10 
8 
1 

•  •  • 

21 
26 
82 

12 
25 
10 
15 
22 
8 

11 

0 

11 

18 
12 
12 

8 


848 


24 


1808 


PAPKB8 


I 

■c 


17 
17 
14 
1 
7 
7 
7 
8 


18 
11 
48 

14 
24 
11 
14 
12 
8 

11 
0 
0 

10 

10 

8 


285 


I 


10 
10 
6 
1 
6 
6 
6 
6 


10 
10 
84 

14 
22 
10 
18 

7 
8 

10 
0 
8 

10 

•  •  • 

10 
8 


238 


18 


1804 


PAPBB8 


•c 


21 

23 

19 

4 

20 

7 

17 

11 


10 
19 
17 

18 
25 
18 
14 
17 
7 

9 

6 

10 

14 
6 

4 


829 


15 
15 
12 

8 
17 

6 
17 
11 


16 
15 
17 

18 
23 
17 
18 
15 
7 

8 
6 
8 

18 
5 
8 


185 


19 


1895 


i 


22 
21 
19 


18 
26 
41 

28 

25 
20 
16 

"is 

16 
11 
15 

17 

12 

18 

lonU 

0 

16 

4 

.  16 


880 


r 


16 
20 
16 


12 
22 
84 


28 
19 
12 

16 

16 
11 
14 

17 
12 

■  •  • 

12 
0 

11 
4 

14 


833 


12 


^ 


18 
16 
16 

2 
16 

2 
18 
11 

•  •  ■ 

1 
22 
22 
45 

25 
24 
22 
24 

25 

9 

6 
6 

7 

18 
7 
8 


28 

9 

11 


411 


•8 


18 

12 
T 
2 

14 
2 

18 

19 

•  •  • 

1 

21 

It 
41 


21 

T 

18 
7 

• 


18 

9 

11 


10.4 


Library  credentials  issued 

1892    1893  1894  1895 

Passcards 260      323  287  355 

Certificates 17          7  10  11 

"          with  honor. ...       8     5  3 

Diplomas 6          3  4  10 

"      with  hoDor 1...,  1  8 

Degrees 8         2     2 

Total 299      886  807  884 


1896 

Total 

.  .  •  • 

1,9S5 

7 

59 

4 

20 

5 

27 

•  •  ■  . 

6 

9 

U 

18 

1848 

RIDPO&T   OF  SXAMI^ATIOM  DBPABTMBNT,  1896  rlOl 

EXTENSION  EXAMINATIONS 

1892  1893  1894  1895  1896 

No.  of  examinations 11  21  13  13  13 

Answer  papers  written 135  157  106  105  87 

Answer  papers  accepted 119  141  94  93  81 

Per  cent  accepted 88  89  89  89  93 

This  subject  is  fnllj  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  extension  de- 
partment. 

Respectfully  submitted 

James  Busssll  Pabsons  js^  Director^ 
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ACADEMIC 

BUMMABT  OF  BXAHI- 
Not  inolading  ■Utittics  ralst' 


1 
2 
8 

4 
5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

II 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
22 
23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 
29 
80 

31 
32 

33 
34 
85 

36 
37 
38 
89 

40 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
60 


^BeadiDK 

Writing 

Spelling 

Eiiglish,  elementary. 
Anthmetio 


Geography 

English,  1st  year  . . 
English,  2d  **  ... 
English.  3d  "  .... 
English,  advanced. 


STUDBMT8 


English  oomposition. 

Rhetoric 

English  literature... 
American  literature. 
English  reading 


Engl  isb  selections 

English  prose 

English  poetry 

American  selections 

Oennan  classics  in  Eng. 

French  classics  in  Eng.. 
Latin  classics  in  £ngl»h 
Greek  classics  in  Eng  . . 

German,  1st  year 

(Hrman,  2d  year 

German,  3d  year 

French,  Istyoar 

French,  2d  year 

French,  3d  year 

Latin,  1st  year 

Latin,  2d  year 

Caesar's  Com 

Latin,  Hd  year 

Sallust's  Catiline 

Cicero's  Orations 


Ovid's  Metamorphoses. 

Virgil's  Aeneid 

Virgil's  Eologaes 

Greek,  Istyear 

Greek,  2d  year 


Xenophon's  Anabasis. . 

Hofmer's  Iliad 

Grcik,  3d  year 

AritbmetiCf  advanced.. 
Algebra 


Algebra,  advanced.. . . 

Plane  geometry 

Solid  geometry 

Plane  trigonometry. . . 
Spheric  trigonometry. 


1803 


13,358 
15,498 
28,200 
26,941 
28,042 

34,410 


7,120 

8,164 
4,302 
2,187 
1.624 
1,679 

77 

8 

2 

663 


2,479 
1.098 

283 

837 

329 

93 

3,751 


2.473 

168 
1,042 

67 

1,056 

218 

684 


470 
372 


1,596 
8,087 

121 

5,626 

736 

812 


BXAMINBD 


1894 

1895 

16,4^1 
20,172 
85.923 
30,144 
30,007 

18,571 
21.085 
36.883 
30,091 
31,589 

41,067 

88,439 

11,247 

12,530 

11,176 
5.306 
2,356 
1,856 
2,074 

12,734 
5,888 
2,763 
2,468 
2,880 

307 
66 
28 

953 

492 

170 

41 

1,407 

"3^023 
1,269 

'*8',2i6 
1,428 

282 
970 
408 
126 
4,962 

310 

1,131 

566 

214 

5,450 

*  2*949 

"2,637 

"*i54 
1,094 

127 
1,240 

62 
871 
178 

625 

41 

1,022 

218 

691 

455 
323 

444 

321 

2,090 

9,476 

'  4,272 
10,821 

244 

6. 504 

663 

349 

424 

7,136 

657 

293 

16 

1896 


18,536 
21,382 
38.774 
30,808 
31,061 

87,117 

676 

87 

68 

19,002 

13,309 
6,716 
3,208 
3,582 
2,458 

885 

105 

34 

2,127 

9 

7 

1 

3 

3. 665 

1,775 

461 

1,318 

643 

256 

6,754 

215 

3,164 

61 

180 
1,159 

60 

1,187 

210 

708 
8 

530 

863 

9 

3.527 

11,477 

582 

7,165 

916 

352 

68 


OLAIMID 

1808 

1894 

1896 

12,888 
14.200 
18,047 
14,760 
13,124 

15,720 
18,404 
28,524 
20,854 
13,554 

17,900 
10.825 
23,145 
19.760 
17,286 

18,668 

21,765 

22,811 

"4,662 

'6,886 

"oii28 

6,773 
3,442 
1.702 
1,449 
1,875 

9,296 
4.449 
2,087 
1,746 
1,782 

9,973 
4,772 
1360 
2,256 

1,895 

70 

8 

2 

517 

279 
67 
21 

876 

432 

147 

36 

1,234 

740 

"iiiii 

806 

"2*852 
954 

229 

522 

243 

81 

1,516 

199 
743 
328 
107 
2,768 

220 
•01 
395 
174 
2.994 

'  1,133 

1.074 

*i',790 

"isi 

721 

■"128 
836 

"*io7 

1,001 

56 
837 
184 
853 

65 

785 
156 
490 

34 
810 
195 
580 

829 
808 

858 
301 

362 
288 

"""iii 

4,602 

"i',409 
5,790 

'  1*786 
6,686 

66 

2.633 

406 

170 

09 

8,309 
466 

261 

262 

4,036 

466 

219 
14 

1896 


17,840 
19,289 
20,851 
18,995 
16,688 

21,118 


68 

40 

10,734 

10,008 
5.006 
2,832 
3,242 
1,867 

728 
98 

81 
1.885 

8 


8 
2,867 


802 
987 
420 
217 
8,885 

148 

2,201 

51 

160 

838 

48 

840 
188 
512 

2 


8 
1,801 
6,844 

845 

4,882 
7SS 


64 
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STUDIES  TABLES 


NATION 
ing  to  Imw  mad. 


,  1896 

•todentt 


189A 


12,&8 

17.«a8 
1S,578 
I2,3M 

12,380 


iff,720 

la; 


s.toe 

t,M8 

1,987 
!,«• 

l,2]t 


7 
2 

486 


1,348 
815 

198 
487 
211 

78 
1,136 


788 
130 


61 


19.320 
13,021 

13,25T 


17,900 
19.325 
32,022 
18,459 
10,441 

20.394 


6.J 
3,102 


1. 
1, 
1. 


1,5-ri 


1.7X» 

"iii 


4,962 

S.092 

4,173 
2,122 
2,106 
1,709 

400 

116 

26 

1,160 


1.060 
345 

194 

390 


127 
2,316 

1^306 

"ioi 

389 
84 


190 
487 


381 
S71 


397 
a.817 


a.  152 


199 

12 


▲nSWBB  PATBBB 


1886 


17,849 
19,289 
19.869 
16,708 
14,901 

18,454 

158 

27 

17 

7.838 

8,828 
4,299 
2,519 
2.929 
1,757 

682 
92 

27 

1.792 

7 


8 

2,704 
1,171 

268 
841 
800 
161 
8,865 

128 

1,550 

88 

141 

712 

48 

494 

184 

466 

2 

262 
245 

9 

640 

6,739 

256 
4,070 


288 

49 


BOlfOB 


1894 


6,140 
4.961 
6,995 
3,027 
8,057 

1,502 


177 

1,461 
472 
623 
703 
006 

75 

12 

8 

360 


206 

79 

18 

93 

18 

5 

322 


234 

"so 

127 

84 
189 

80 
117 


83 
146 


108 
1,758 


11 


145 
48 


PBB  CENT 

AIXOWXD  TO 

NO.  EXAJCIHSD 


1895 

1896 

1898 

1894 

1895 

7,076 

6,848 

96 

96 

96 

5.868 

4,718 

92 

91 

92 

6.540 

5,257 

62 

62 

60 

3,019 

2,821 

52 

64 

61 

4,778 

3,114 

44 

43 

52 

1,609 

1,878 

38 

47 

63 

2 

«  M  ■  ■ 

»  *  •  • 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

•  ■  •  - 

>  >  •  • 

■  M  •  • 

132 
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AatroDomy 

Physios,  part  1.... 
Physics,  part  2. . . . 
Chemistry,  part  1. 
Chemistry,  parts. 


Geolojfy 

Fbysioal  geography.. . . 

Botany 

Zoology 

Physiology  aud  hygiene 


General  history. 
Graek  history. . . 
Roman  history.. 
English  history. 
French  history  . 


BTUDBHTS 


U.  S.  history 

U.  S.  history,  advanced 
let  read  course  (J.  S.  hist. 
2d  read  oourse  U.  S.  hist. 
New  York  history 


CiTics 

Economics 

Sten'g'phy,  50  word  test 
Sten^g'phy,  75  word  teat 
Sten'g'phy,  100  word  test 


Bookkeeping. 

Home  science 

Drawing 

Drawing,  advanoed. 
Psyohoiogy 


Bthica.. 
Total 


1893 


1,221 
3.750 

746 
1,423 

204 


1.1 
8.576 

2  087 

587 

17,508 

295 
1.845 
1,826 
3,385 


15,941 


8.551 

8,043 

2,202 

134 

15 

22 

4,160 


18,580 
3,613 


1,510 
102,471 
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1894 


1,317 
4,221 

748 
1,780 

256 

1,067 

8,678 

2,756 

556 

17,620 


2,368 
2,152 
3,214 


20,104 


4,664 

0,594 

2,103 

141 

27 

34 

5,035 

4,306 
887 

1.885 

857,908 


1896 


1.410 
4,533 
1.077 
1,802 
313 

2,417 
10,883 

2,846 

705 

10,408 

664 

2,348 
2,427 
3,930 


28,506 


6,960 

10,080 

2.442 

165 

86 

42 

4,906 

17,668 

6,041 

380 

1,282 

818^945 


1896 


1,428 
4,223 
1,224 
1,606 
545 

2,447 

9.976 

2,701 

860 

18,312 

762 
2,614 
2,726 
3,860 

235 

20,093 

561 

108 

76 

6,748 

0,557 

2,831 

194 

48 

16 

5.288 

271 

15,648 

4,186 
330 


806.760 


1898 


730 
1,580 
250 
887 
144 

1.411 
5,462 
1,552 
420 
0,970 

214 
1,311 
1,810 
1,888 


10,033 


2,204 

4,604 

1,671 

07 

16 

14 

2,603 

'8,626 

2,265 

342 

1,164 

185,f77 
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1884 


1,011 
2,638 

364 
1,100 

167 

1,560 

5,276 

2.280 

476 

11,031 

344 
1,047 
1.833 
2,614 


11,611 


3,460 

7.110 

1,706 

82 

27 

31 

3.610 

"o',660 

1,866 

284 

1,067 

288,310 


1896 


1,026 
2,858 

548 
1,382 

244 

1,800 

6,000 

2,217 

584 

11,242 

502 
1,0U0 
1,005 
2,606 


14,003 


4,302 

6,063 

1,078 

124 

36 

85 

3,082 

'lb'482 

8,401 

838 

1,015 

250,982 


1806 


1,094 
2.786 


1,265 
437 

1,933 

6,610 

2,041 

672 

U,113 

588 

2.150 
2,260 
2,723 


12,033 


82 

68 

4,569 

6.350 

1.870 

108 

44 

15 

4.338 

47 

7.621 

1.640 

182 

228 

266,509 
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19 
38 
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X. 
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X. 


SpTJA 


7, 
X, 


13^079 
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211,&S8 


18M 


934 
2,158 

474 
1,089 

351 

1,742 

5.929 

1.839 

617 

10.064 
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1.968 
1.863 
1,992 
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9.666 
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12 

11 

3,827 

8.660 
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93 

81 

9 
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27 
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ReadiDg 

Writing  

Spellioff 

EnirHab,  •lementarj. 
Arithmetic 


I 


8 


e 
a 
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Greograpby 

EnsUth,  Itt  year.. 
Bnirlitb,  2d  year... 
Englitb,  3d  year... 
Eof^litb,  advanced 


BoglUh  compoaltioD. 

Rbetoric 

Engllth  literatare. . . 
American  litaratoie. 
Engliab  reading 


EngUah  telectiona 

Engliab  prote 

Bogllab  iK)etry 

American  eeleotione 

German  olaasloa  in  Engliab 


French  olaaaiea  in  BngUah 
Lalin  olaaaiea  in  Engliab . . . 
Greek  olaaaiea  in  Bngliah .. 

German,  Ittyear 

German,  2d  year 


German,  8d  year. 
French,  let  year. 
French,  2d  year . 
French,  8d  year . 
Latin,  let  year  . . 


Latin,  2d  year 

Caeear'e  Commentaiiea. 

Latin,  8dyear 

SallusVe  Catiline 

Cicero'e  Oratione 


Orid'e  Metamorpboaea 

Yirgira  Aeneid 

Yirgil' e  Eologaea 

Greek,  latyear 

Greek,  2d  year 
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Homcc't  mad  . 
Gnek,  3d  year 

AltlllBWtlo, 

Alfdbn.... 


Algttbvft,  adTaneed. 


Phyaksiptfrtl... 
Ph7aiM,part  2... 
Gbemialiy,  part  1. 
GlMBilstiy,  part  2. 


Phyiiflal  gitogrvs^j. 


Phyi 


and  hygl^e. 


Gaaeral  blatoiy 

Gtoek.  biatory........ 

Sonaii  history 

EBetiah  hiatoij 

UoKed  Stataa  tiistary . 


Kew  YoBik  hiatoty 

1  Baadingoonna,  IT.  S.  H.. 

2  BaadiBf  eonzaa,  XT.  8.  H. . 
Cirka 


fitcaograpliy,  50  word  taat. . 
BlMwiiaiphy,  75  word  teat. . 

_  n>by,  100  word  teat. 

Leepinf ............... 
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Academic  oertificates,  increased!  num- 
ber granted,  2^,  16*;  requireinents, 
281. 

Academic  credentials,  per  cent  of  in- 
crease, 16>;  for  four  year  coarses, 
27S;  table  of  issues,  f^^^-^j,  257-26'^; 
iSgd,  27«. 
'  Academic  equiyaleut  certificates,  num- 
ber issued  to  professional  students, 

Academic  examinations,  1^2*,  24-29; 
growth,  12S,  241 ;  results  of  system  of 
alternative  questions,  12^;  summary 
of  statistics,  102-6.  See  also  Ex- 
aminations ;  Dental  student  examina- 
tions; Law  student  examinations; 
Medical  student  examinations;  Pro- 
fessional stadent  examinations ;  Vet- 
erinary student  examinations. 

Ac  A  demies,  effect  of  professional  re-, 
quirements  upon  attendance,  8^^, 
9^;  increase<l  attendance  under  re- 
vised system,  15»-16i,  28»-294;  in- 
creased  appropriations  for,  9i.  See 
also  Secondary  schools. 

Adv&nced  English,  see  English,  ad- 
vanced. 

Algebra,  increase  of  answer  papers,  15^. 

Alternative  questions,  11^  12^. 

American  literature,  increase  of  answer 

papers,  2i,  14^. 
Answer  papers,  number  examined  in 

oMce,  11^;  number  written,  11*; 
academic  examinations ;  per  cent 

of  increase,  24^ ;  per  cent  allowed,  I'', 

12*;  number  rejected,  12^,  subject 


showing  increase,    129-15^  subjects 
showing  decrease,  13^ ; 

professional  examinations;  num- 
ber written,  121,  29?,  3(H;  per  cent 
accepted,  29^  90^ ;  per  cent  rejected, 
301,  309*  marking  medical  papers, 
7^-8^,  character  of  medical  papers, 
758. 

Appropriations,  for  examinations,  8^; 
for  high  schools  and  acadelbiesi  91^. 

Arithmetic,  decrease  of  answer  papers, 
151,  167. 

Association  of  American  medical  col- 
leges, minimum  preliminary  educa- 
tion requirement,  IS'. 

Astronomy,  increase  of  answer  papeis, 
152. 

Austro-Hungary,  medical  education  in, 
18B,  19». 

Bar,  admission  to,  eee  Law,  practice  of. 
Bookkeeping,     increase     of     answer 

papers,  15*. 
Botany,  decrease  of  answer   papers, 

16»,  167. 
Brewer,   D.  J.,    on  requirements  for 

practice  of  law,  368-37*. 

Calendar  of  examinations,  22-23 ;  den- 
tal, 807-81^ ;  medical,  4ie ;  veterinary 
937-942. 

Canada,  medical  education   in,    18^. 

Certificates,  eee  Academic  certifioatee; 
Academic  equivalent  certificates ; 
Credentials;  Dental  student  certifi- 
cates; Law  student  certificates; 
Medical  student  certificates ;  Prelim- 
inary certificates. 
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Chemistty,  decrease  of  answer  papers, 
157. 

Ciearo's  OraUant,  decrease  of  answer 
papers,  148,  157. 

Cireolar  letter,  to  dental  examiners, 
MMT' ;  to  medical  examiners,  72^ ; 
to  veterinary  examiners,  98^-99^. 

Civics,  decrease  of  answer  papers,  15^. 

Classios,  popularity  under  elective 
system,  14^. 

College  graduate,  definition  by  court 
of  appeals,  19^. 

Colombia  law  school,  requirements  for 
LL.  B.  degree,  20'^. 

Coroell  university,  students  entering 
on  regents  diplomas,  ^l  16^;  law 
school,  requirements  for  LL.  B.  de- 
gree, V,  2ff'. 

Coants,  for  academic  certificates,  28^. 

Court  of  appeals,  raling  on  Jaw  exam- 
ioations.  17^,  18^ ;  definition  of  col- 
lege graduate,  197. 

Credentials,  standards  not  lowered  by 
alternative  questions,  12^ ;  issued  in 
different  languages,  17'^;  for  four 
year  courses,  27^;  table  of  issues, 
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/<%^,  table  of  candidates,  39-40. 
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308. 
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Lewi,  M.  J.,  report^  768-80^. 
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fessional training,  172-188,  213,37*; 
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,  213,  374. 
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Regents  examinations,  see  Examina- 
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Rogers,  H:  W.,  on  requirements  for 
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Secretary's  report,  1-10. 
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ers,  885. 
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981. 
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ceipts and  disbursements,  98^-99^. 
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PREFACE 


The  phenomenal  growth  of  examinations  conducted  by  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  is  almost  entirely  due  to  the  revised  system  of 
1891  and  well  illustrates  the  ease  with  which  the  schools  respond  to  new 
requirements.  In  1891,  330  schools  called  for  450,650  question  papers. 
In  1892,  357  schools  called  for  504,180  question  papers.  In  1893,  393 
schools  called  for  686,650  question  papers.  During  the  year  ending 
July  31,  1894,  420  schools  called  for  875,050  question  papers.  During 
the  year  ending  July  31,  1895,  486  schools  called  for  1,536,700  question 
papers,  including  bound  volumes.  During  the  year  ending  July  31 
i^^>  554  schools  called  for  2,328,200  question  papers,  including  bound 
volumes.  As  the  use  of  the  examinations  is  entirely  voluntary  with  each 
school,  the  growth  indicates  that  the  question  papers,  notwithstanding 
recognized  imperfections,  give  general  satisfaction. 

Four  previous  volumes  of  question  papers  have  been  issued,  and  the 
demand  for  them  has  been  so  great  that  in  each  case  a  second  edition 
has  been  found  necessary. 

We  have  frequent  requests  for  permission  to  use  our  papers  as  tests  for 
teachers  and  students.  Under  no  circumstances  is  a  paper  allowed  to  be 
seen  till  after  its  official  use,  but  courtesy  seemed  to  demand  a  rule  for 
supplying  schools  anxious  to  keep  abreast  of  our  work.  We  therefore 
mail  at  the  close  of  each  examination  to  those  who  send  50  cents  to  cover 
postage  and  labor  of  the  year,  a  set  of  all  papers  used.  The  bound 
edition  for  the  entire  academic  year  is  sent  post  paid  in  paper  for  25 
cents,  or  in  boards  for  50  cents,  the  receipts  being  used  to  pay  part  of  the 
expenses  of  binding  and  printing. 

The  question  papers  in  academic  subjects  are  those  used  for  regents 
credentials  in  New  York  academies  and  high  schools. 

The  medical,  dental  and  veterinary  examinations  are  those  prescribed 
by  law  for  license  to  practise  medicine,  dentistry  and  veterinary  medicine 
in  New  York  state. 

The  law  examinations  are  those  given  to  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
LL.B. 

The  extension  papers  represent  examinations  given  in  regents  centers 
at  the  end  of  courses  of  10  lectures. 
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The  question  papers  in  library  science  are  those  used  in  the  library 
school  in  connection  with  the  state  library,  where  librarians,  assistants 
and  cataloguers  receive  professional  training. 

To  understand  the  New  York  system  of  examinations  four  annual  pub- 
lications must  be  consulted. 

1  The  examination  handbook  of  i6  pages,  which  gives  briefly  the 
theory,  rules,  system  of  credentials,  times,  places  and  other  information 
needed  by  candidates. 

2  This  volume,  reproducing  accurately  all  the  question  papers  used 
during  the  preceding  academic  year.  The  first  four  volumes  proved  so 
useful  that  this  question  book  has  been  made  a  regular  annual  publication. 

3  The  annual  University  report  of  the  examination  department.  In 
the  general  academy  table  each  school  has  more  than  6oo  columns  of  sta- 
tistics fur  comparative  study.  Besides  other  information  connected  with 
the  academic  examinations,  this  great  table,  filling  more  than  8oo  pages, 
gives  for  each  of  the  554  schools  the  number  of  students  instructed, 
examined,  claimed,  allowed,  and  allowed  with  honor,  in  each  of  the  79 
academic  subjects.  This  enables  any  one  to  study  in  detail  not  only  the 
experience  of  each  school,  but  as  the  facts  are  all  given  in  columns  for 
comparison,  to  study  any  given  subject  as  recorded  for  the  554  schools. 

Beginning  with  the  report  for  1894,  such  of  the  statistics  as  relate 
wholly  to  examinations  were  transferred  to  that  department  report,  leav- 
ing only  general  discussion  and  summaries  in  the  general  report. 

4  Finally,  the  examination  department  report  itself,  which  gives  each 
year  the  detailed  history  of  the  workings  of  the  department,  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  important  questions.  Up  to  1893  this  formed  a  section  of  the 
secretary's  report.  Last  year  because  of  growing  importance  it  was  first 
printed  as  a  separate  department  report  and  will  be  so  continued  here- 
after, while  the  secretary's  report  will  briefly  survey  the  record  and  dis- 
cuss the  trend  of  the  examination  department  for  the  year. 

With  handbook,  printed  question  papers  and  the  annual  report,  those 
interested  may  inform  themselves  fully  from  official  sources  on  all 
matters  pertaining  to  the  state's  system  of  examinations,  originally  estab- 
lished in  1864  and  developed  so  rapidly  during  the  past  five  years. 

Most  of  the  following  statistics  are  reprinted  from  the  1895  report  of 
the  examination  department,  published  in  February  1896: 
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Academic  examinations 

The  following  table  shows  the  growth  in  preliminary  and  academic 
xaminations  since  1889  when  the  system  was  reorganized  and  examina- 
.•ns  were  made  a  separate  department  of  the  University : 


Academics  and  high 
schools  taking  exam- 
inations   


No.  insmicted. 


a  Answer  papers  writ- 
ten  


Answer  papers  claimed 
by  schools 


Answer      papers       al- 
lowed by  UniTereity,. . 

Answer      papers       re- 
jected  


Per  cent  of  papers 
claimed  allowed  by 
Tniversity , 


Per     cent    of    papers 
claimed  to   total    no 
H-ritten 


Per  cent  of  papers  al- 
lowed to  total  no. 
written 


1889 


304 


«93i«97 


zc7,X4Q 


99»079 


8,070 


9» 


55 


5X 


1892 


357 
3x9* 47a 

378,907 

176, 5x6 

1551869 

30,647 

88 

63 
56 


«893 


393 
37* » 7*5 

3oa»47« 

185,677 

165,676 

so, cox 

89 
6x 

55 


t8<H 


417 
380  7^9 

357,908 

238,  U9 

a".  533 
36,786 

89 
67 
59 


189s 


467 
401,380 

388,945 
a59f93a 

33Z,33Z 

38,701 
89 


59 


tt 


«n6 


/erct 


17 


44 


65 


57 


156 


—4 


8 


/erct 


39 


56 


73 


67 


147 


C0 


10  ca 


/rrr/ 


37 


85 


133 


113 


333 


—3 


13 


ptrci 


54 


xox 


«43 


133 


356 


—3 


xs 


8 


Notwithstanding  the  rejection  of  28,701  answer  papers  by  the  Uni- 
versity in  1895  as  compared  with  8070  in  1889,  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  six  years  of  133  per  cent  in  accepted  answer  papers.  These 
figures  show  that  answer  papers  have  been  examined  more  critically 
than  ever  before,  and  that  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  their 
quality. 

Under  the  new  system  of  alternative  questions  there  was  no  change  in 
the  per  cent  of  claimed  answer  papers  allowed  by  the  University  on 
review.  There  are  still  a  few  schools  which  submit  papers  marked  far 
above  their  merits.  In  these  cases,  the  following  slip  is  attached  to  the 
papers  which  are  returned  to  the  school : 


a  Not  including  answer  papers  written  by  law  and  medical  students. 
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Imperfectly  marked 

The  regents  examinations  have  grown  701  per  cent  in  the  past  22 
years  and  are  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  simply  impossible  for  the  office 
force  to  do  the  required  work  unless  the  schools  carefully  mark  all  the 
papers  claimed. 

This  slip  is  attached  to  papers  marked  so  much  above  their  merits  that 
it  is  necessary  to  notify  the  principal  or  deputy  marking  them  that  greater 
care  is  necessary. 


The  comparative  statement  of  criticisms  of  academic  question  papers 
for  1893,  1894  and  1895  gives  the. following  general  result: 


1893 
1894 

1895 


Satisfactory 

Too  long 

Too  short 

Too  difficult 

Too  easy 

87     % 
91.2 

92.2 

.1% 
.1 

9.1% 

5-5 

5-6 

I.2j^ 
.9 

.6 

100 
100 


In  1893  the  papers  in  seven  subjects  were  considered  unsatisfactory 
by  at  least  26  per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting.  In  1894  only  two  sub- 
jects are  pronounced  unsatisfactory  by  as  great  a  percentage  of  the 
schools  reporting;  viz  26  per  cent  and  28  per  cent.  In  1895,  only  one 
subject  was  pronounced  unsatisfactory  by  as  large  a  percentage  of  the 
schools  reporting  as  27.  These  reports  are  invaluable  for  suggestions 
and  criticisms,  and  enable  the  examination  department  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  schools. 


Law,  medical,  dental  and  veterinary  student  examinations 

Laws  of  189s,  ch.  626  and  laws  of  1895,  ch.  860  provide  for  dental 
and  veterinary  students  respectively  the  same  preliminary  education 
standard  as  that  required  in  medicine  under  laws  1895,  ch.  661.  The 
standard  has  thus  been  raised,  as  was  anticipated  last  year,  to  what  the 
action  of  the  court  of  appeals,  Oct.  22,  1894,  clearly  shows  to  be  the 
coming  standard  for  law  students. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  two  years  of  8545  or  106  per  cent  if> 
answer  papers  written  and  of  6493  or  131  per  cent  in  answer  papets 
accepted.  68.9  per  cent  of  the  answer  papers  written  in  1895  were 
accepted  as  compared  with  66.8  per  cent  in  1894  and  61.6  per  cent  iix 
1893,  a  steady  improvement  under  the  system  of  alternative  questions. 


i894 

1895 

235 

259 

90.7 

90.8 

947 

1256 

395 

656 

552 

600 

10-7 

30.06 

58.2 

47.7 



17 



10 

•  •  ■  ■ 

7 

■  ■  a  • 

41.2 
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This  increase  is  in  law,  medical  and  academic  equivalent  certificates  as 
only  17  dental  and  no  veterinary  student  credentials  were  issued. 

1803 

Academic  eqahident  certificates  issued  on  equivalents 26 

Percent      •  *«  "  92.8 

Medical  stadent  certificates  issued 785 

"  "  "      on  examination 137 

"  "       **  equivalents 648 

Per  cent  law  smdcnt  certificates  on  equivalents 89.  i 

"        medical  student  certificates  on  equivalents 82.5 

Dental  student  certificates  issued 

*•  "  "  "    on  examination 

*'  "  "  "      "   equivalents 

Percent  "     "  ♦*         

Law  examinations 

Examinations  for  the  University  degree  LL.B.  have  been  held  as 
follows  under  the  rules  and  regulations  given  in  the  Law  syllabus  (Regents 
bulletin  13)  March  1893. 

i8q2  1893  X894  1895  x8q6 

Examinations i  2  i  i  i 

Candidates 119  191  196  145  184 

Examined 119  185  185  137  166 

Rejected 6  24  18  31  34 

Diplomas  issued 113  161  163  106  128 

Honor  diplomas  issued 50  36  51  25  18 

Medical  examinations 

The  legislation  by  which  the  University  became  the  only  authority  to 
issue  licenses  to  practise  medicine  in  this  state  was  secured  by  demon- 
strating to  the  legislature  that  the  United  States  was  almost  the  onlv 
civilised  country  which  had  never  realized  the  necessity  of  protecting  its 
citizens  from  the  imposition  of  quacks  by  controlling  the  licensing  power. 
As  a  result  the  terms  ** American  doctor/'  "  Philadelphia  doctor,"  etc., 
had  become  current  in  Europe  as  synonyms  for  incompetency. 

New  York  took  a  most  important  step  in  advance  of  sister  states  in 
assuming  control  of  the  licensing  of  physicians  through  the  stale  medical 
examinations  conducted  by  the  University.  This  law  has  now  been  in 
force  for  f*)ur  years,  and  the  promises  of  its  advocates  have  been  more 
than  fulfilled.  Licenses  issued  under  it  are  rapidly  acquiring  the  same 
value  as  those  given  in  European  countries  where  only  those  physicians 
are  recognized  who  have  passed  2>tate  examinations.     Similar  laws  in  other 
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States  will  before  many  years  give  the  American  medical  profession  as  a 
whole  a  position  of  eminence  which  it  can  never  reach  through  the  genius 
of  a  few  individuals. 

An  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  licensing  examinations  since  Septem- 
ber I,  1891,  shows: 

That  8.9  per  cent  of  the  old  school  candidates  were  rejected  in  1892, 
7.4.  per  cent  in  1893,  20.2  per  cent  in  1894  and  26.5  in  1895; 

That  25  per  cent  of  the  homeopathic  candidates  were  rejected  in  1892, 
9.5  per  cent  in  1893,  13.7  per  cent  in  1894  and  13.3  in  1895; 

That  50  per  cent  of  the  eclectic  candidates  were  rejected  in  1892,  28.5 
per  cent  in  1893,  50  per  cent  in  1894  and  9.09  in  1895. 

The  total  number  examined  is  as  follows : 


CANDIDATES 


State  medical  society 

Homeopathic  medical  society 
Eclectic  medical  society 


i8<ja 

1893 

18^ 

i8qs 

1 

4 

267 
21 

7 

390 
4 

606 
60 
II 

68 

295 

445 

677 

Total 


1319 
140 

26 


1485 


Of  this  number,  291  or  19  per  cent  were  rejected. 

'I'his  result  is  remarkable  when  we  consider  that  admission  to  the 
licensing  examinations  presupposes  both  the  preliminary  education 
required  by  statute  and  graduation  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  or 
doctor  of  medicine  from  a  registered  medical  school. 

Dental  examinations 

Laws  1895,  ^^'  ^^^)  provide  for  dentists  requirements  as  to  license  and 
registration  similar  to  those  fixed  by  law  for  physicians.    Results  were : 

Candidates  examined,  162 ;  accepted,  1 10 ;  rejected,  52 ;  per  cent  rejected,  32. 


Library  examinations 

The  papers  are  printed  in  this  volume  and  the  work  is  discussed  in  the 
report  of  the  library  school : 
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II 


Library  school  examinations 


General  literature 

information 

"      history 

Latin,  isi  year 

German,  1st  year 

"        2d     "    

French,   ist    '*    , 

"       2d     •«    

Spanish,  1st    *•    "... 

Elementary  bibliography  ... 
Accession  department  work. 

Elementary  cataloguing 

dictionary      cata- 

logtiing 

Elementary  classification  . . . 

Shelf  department  work 

Loan  sy>>tems 

Bookbmding and  printing... 

AdTanced  bibliography 

Foanding  and  government  of 

libraries 

library  buildings 

.Advanced  cataloguing 

*'         dictionary  catalogu 

ing 

Advanced  classification 

History  of  libraries 

Rea(]in<r  and  literary  methods 
Printing  and  literary  methods 

Reading 

Reading  and  reference 

Total 


Total  per  cent  rejected. 


iSga 


16 

5 

3 
I 

23 
31 
41 

12 
26 
26 

23 
24 
»3 

II 
10 

14 

13 
12 

12 
9 


1  - 


«3 

3 
10 

3 
I 

21 

26 
32 

12 

25 

«9 

»5 
22 

8 

II 

9 
II 

13 
12 

12 

8 


»893 


1 

c 

1 

a 

8- 

c« 

u 

K 

u 

(d 

-< 

17 
17 
14 

I 

7 

7 

7 
8 

»  «  • 

'3 
II 

43 

14 

24 
II 

H 
12 

8 

II 

9 
9 

10 

■  «  » 

10 
8 


454   343  I  285 


10 
10 

5 
I 

6 

6 

6 

6 

10 
10 

34 

14 
22 

10 

13 

7 
8 

10 

I 

10 

■  •  * 

10 
8 


233 


X894 


•8 

c 

6 

(4 
M 


21 

23 

19 

4 

20 

7 

17 
II 

19 
19 
17 

18 
2^ 
15 

14 
17 

7 

9 
6 

10 

14 
5 
4 
5 


"8 
& 

o 
u 


15 
15 

12 

3 
17 

6 

17 
II 

16 

15 
17 

18 

23 
17 
13 
«5 

7 

8 
6 
8 

13 
5 
3 
5 


329   185 


24 


18 


19 


1895 


•8 
.S 

1 

s 

& 

c« 

0 

K 

u 

(d 

< 

22 
21 

19 


18 

25 

41 

23 

25 
20 

16 

•  •  «  « 

16 
II 

15 

17 
12 

13 

oral 
16 

4 
16 


380 


x6 
20 
16 


12 
22 

34 

23 
23 
19 
12 

*  •  « 

'5 

16 
II 

M 

17 
12 

12 

»  •  • 

II 

4 
14 


12 


Extension  examinations 

189a    1893   1894   1895  1896 

No.  of  examinations ii  21  13  13  13 

Answer  papers  written 135  157  106  105  87 

.\nswer  papers  accepted 119  141  94  93  8' 

Per  cent  accepted 88  89  89  88.5  9:5 

This  subject  is  discussed  in  the  rtport  of  the  extension  department. 

Melvil  Dewey 

Secretary 

James  Russell  Parsons,  jr 

Director  of  examinations 
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Examination  Department 

I33D   EXAMINATION 

SPELLING 
Wednesday,  September  25,  1895  —  i:  15  to  2:15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75 

The  following  numbered  words  are  to  be  written  by  each  candidate. 
Let  the  principal  distinctly  and  properly  pronounce  each  word  {with 
its  number  prefixed\  allowing  sufficient  time  for  writing  it  before 
the  next  word  is  pronounced. 

The  candidate  ts  to  begin  each  proper  name  with  a  capital  letter  and 
all  other  words  with  a  small  letter^  and  to  use  the  apostrophe  in  the 
possessive  case  of  nouns. 

To  (i)  reverse  the  rod,  to  spell  the  charm  (2)  backward,  to 
(3)  breai  the  (4)  ties  which  (5)  bound  a  (6\  stupified  people  to 
the  seat  of  (7)  enchantment,  was  the  noble  (8)  aim  of  (9)  Milton. 
To  this  all  his  (10)  public  (11)  conduct  was  (12)  directed.  For 
this  he  (13)  joined  the  (14)  presbyterians ;  for  this  he  (15)  for- 
sook them.  He  (16)  fought  their  (17)  perilous  (18)  battle;  but 
he  (19)  turned  away  with  (20)  disdain  from  their  (21)  insolent 
(22)  triumph.  He  saw  that  they,  like  those  whom  they  (23)  van- 
quished, were  (24)  hostile  to  the  (25)  liberty  of  (26)  thought.  He 
(27)  therefore  joined  the  (28)  independents,  and  called  upon 
(29)  Cromwell  to  break  the  (30)  secular  (31)  chain,  and  to  save 
free  (32)  conscience  from  the  paw  of  the  presbyterian  (33)  wolf. 
With  a  (34)  view  to  the  same  great  (35)  object,  he  (36)  attacked 
the  (37)  licensing  (38)  system,  in  that  (39)  sublime  (40)  treatise 
which  every  (41)  statesman  could  wear  as  a  (42)  sig^n  upon  his 
hand  and  as  (43)  frontlets  between  his  eyes.  His  attacks  were, 
in  (44)  general,  directed  less  against  (45)  particular  (46)  abuses 
than  (47)  against  those  deeply  (48)  seated  (49)  errors  on  which 
almost  all  abuses  are  founded,  the  (50)  servile  (51)  worshipof  (52) 
eminent  men  and  the  (53)  irrational  dread  of  (54)  innovation. 

That  he  (55)  might  shake  the  (56)  foundations  of  these  (57) 
debasing  (58)  sentiments  more  (59)  effectually,  he  always  (60) 
selected  for  himself  the  (61)  boldest  (62)  literary  (63)  services. 
He  never  came  up  in  the  (64)  rear,  when  the  (65)  outworks 
had  been  carried  and  the  (66)  breach  (67)  entered.  He  pressed 
into  the  (68)  forlorn  hope.  At  the  (69)  beginning  of  the  (70) 
changes,  he  (71)  wrote  with  ^72)  incomparable  (73)  energy  and 
(74)  eloquence  against  the  (75)  bishops.  But  when  his  (76) 
opinion  seemed  (77)  likely  to  (78)  prevail,  he  (79)  passed  on 
toother  subjects,  and  (80)  abandoned  (81)  prelacy  to  the  (82) 
crowd  of  (83)  writers  who  now  (84)  hastened  to  insult  a  (85) 
falling  (86)  party.  There  is  no  more  (87)  hazardous  (88)  en- 
terprise then  that  of  (89)  bearing  the  (90)  torch  of  truth  into 
those  dark  and  (91)  infected  (92)  recesses,  in  which  no  light 
has  ever  (93)  shone.  But  it  was  the  (94)  choice  and  the  (95) 
pleasure  of  Milton  to  (96)  penetrate  the  (97)  noisome  (98) 
vapors,  and  to  brave  the  (99)  terrible  (100)  explosion. — Macanlay 
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Examination  Department 

134TH   EXAMINATION 

SPELLING 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1896 —  1:15  to  2:15  p.  m.,  only 

The  folhwint;  numbered  words  are  to  be  written  by  each  candidate.  The  exatn- 
iner  should  distinctly  and  properly  pronounce  each  word  (with  its  number  prefixed)^ 
allowing  sufficient  time  for  writing  it  before  the  next  word  is  pronounced. 

The  candidate  is  to  begin  each  proper  name  with  a  capital  Utter  and  all  other 
words  with  a  small  letter^  and  to  use  the  apostrophe  in  the  possessive  case  of  nouns, 

100  credits y  necessary  to  pass^  75 
(i)  Columbus  (2)  arrived  at  (3)  Lisbon  about  the  year  1470.  He 
was  at  that  time  in  the  full  (4)  vigor  of  (5)  manhood,  and  of  an  (6) 
engaging  (7)  presence.  (8)  Minute  (9)  descriptions  are  (10)  given 
of  his  (11)  person  by  his  son  (12)  Fernando,  by  Las  Casas,  and  others 
of  his  ( [3)  contemporaries.  (14)  According  to  these  (15)  accounts,  he 
was  tall,  well  formed,  (16)  muscular,  and  of  an  (17)  elevated  and  (18) 
dignified  (19)  demeanor.  His  (20)  visage  was  long  and  (21)  neither 
22)  full  nor  meager  ;  his  (23)  complexion  fair  and  (24)  freckled,  and 
^25)  inclined  to  (26)  ruddy;  his  nose  (27)  aquiline;  his  cheek  bones 
'28)  were  rather  high,  his  eyes  light  gray,  and  apt  to  (29)  enkindle  ; 
his  (30)  whole  (31)  countenance  had  an  air  of  (32)  authority.  His 
hair,  in  his  (33)  youthful  days,  was  of  a  light  (34)  color;  but  care 
and  (35)  trouble,  according  to  Las  Casas,  soon  turned  it  gray,  and  at 
thirty  years  of  age  it  was  quite  white.  He  was  (36)  moderate  and 
simple  in  (37)  diet  and  (38)  apparel,  (39)  eloquent  in  (40)  discourse, 
(41)  engaging  and  (42)  affable  with  strangers,  and  his  (43)  amiable- 
ness  and  (44)  suavity  in  (45)  domestic  life  strongly  (46)  attached 
his  (47)  household  to  his  person.  His  temper  was  (48)  naturally 
(49)  irritable;  but  he  (50)  subdued  it  by  the  (51)  magnanimity 
of  his  (52)  spirit,  (53)  comporting  himself  with  a  (54)  courteous 
and  gentle  (55)  gravity,  and  never  (56)  indulging  in  any  (57)  in- 
temperance of  (58)  language.  (59)  Throughout  his  life  he  was 
noted  for  strict  (60)  attention  to  the  (61)  offices  of  (62)  religion, 
(63)  observing  (64)  rigorously  the  fasts  and  (65)  ceremonies  of 
the  church;  nor  did  his  (66)  piety  consist  in  (67)  mere  forms, 
but  partook  of  that  lofty  and  (68)  solemn  (69)  enthusiasm  with 
(70)  which  his  whole  (71)  character  was  strongly  (72)  tinctured. 
While  at  Lisbon,  he  was  (73)  accustomed  to  attend  religious 
(74)  service  at  the  (75)  chapel  of  the  convent  of  All  Saints. 
In  this  convent  were  (76)  certain  (77)  ladies  of  rank,  either  (78) 
resident  as  boarders,  or  in  some  religious  (79)  capacity.  With  one 
of  these  Columbus  became  acquainted.  The  (80)  acquaintance  soon 
f8i^  ripened  into  (82)  attachment,  and  ended  in  (83)  marriage.  It 
(84)  appears  to  have  been  a  match  of  mere  (85)  affection,  as  the  lady 
was  (86)  destitute  of  (87)  fortune.  The  newly  married  [^"Ss  couple 
(89)  resided  with  the  mother  of  the  bride.  The  mother  (90)  per- 
ceiving the  (91)  interest  which  Columbus  took  in  all  matters  ^92) 
concerning  the  sea,  (93)  related  to  him  all  slie  knew  of  the  (94) 
voyages  and  (95)  expeditions  of  her  late  husband,  and  (96)  brought 
him  all  his  (97)  papers,  (98)  charts,  (99)  journals,  and  (100)  memo- 
ran  d  urns.  —  frvinf^ 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

(i)  While,  (2)  therefore,  (3)  many  (4)  writers  are  (5)  inter- 
esting in  (6)  their  (7)  several  ways,  Macaulay's  way  (8)  lies 
(9)  peculiarly  in  the  (10)  direction  of  (11)  provocation  to  (12I 
further  (13)  examination  both  of  his  (14)  main  (15)  topics  an( 
of  his  (16)  incidental  (17)  references.  An  interested  (i8^ 
reader  (19)  always  reads  (20)  concentrically;  that  is,  with  some 
(21)  nucleus  about  (22)  which  books  and  (23)  authors  (24) 
group  themselves  with  more  or  less  (25)  mutual  (26)  relation. 
Such  a  center  is  sure  to  be  found  in  one  or  (27)  another  (28) 
essay  of  (29)  Macaulay.  (30)  Each  essay  (31)  requires  at  once 
(32)  certain  further  (33)  research.  The  other  essays  are  soon 
found  to  help  (34)  wonderfully  (35)  towards  the  (36)  under- 
standing of  the  one  firs',  read.  This  reading  must  be  done 
mth  (37)  pencil  in  hand.  The  reader's  own  (38)  notes  thus 
become  his  all-sufficient  (39)  guide  in  (40)  choosing  his  next 
books.  Thus  reading  becomes  (41)  organic,  having  a  (42) 
principle  of  (43)  structure,  a  (44)  clear  aim  and  (45)  purpose, 
(46)  instead  of  being  (47)  amorphous,  with  (48)  here  a  book 
and  (49)  there  a  book  (50)  picked  up  by  (51)  chance  or  at  the 
(52)  advice  of  another  person.  For  (53)  example,  the  essays  of 
Macaulay  (54)  touching  eighteenth-century  (55)  themes  (56) 
suggest  an  (57)  immense  range  of  (58)  possible  reading  of  a 
most  interesting  (59)  character.  The  (60)  stimulus  which 
these  essays  give  to  such  reading  is  far  more  (61)  potent  than 
the  pages  of  (62)  histories  of  {6^)  literature  could  be,  for  the 
(64)  reason  that  in  the  essays  we  see  and  feel  the  (65)  effects 
of  reading  upon  the  culture  and  the  (66)  power  of  a  writer, 
while  the  histories  give  us  only  (67)  external  facts.  The 
young  reader  is  (68)  apt  to  ask  for  a  list  of  books  to  read,  and 
the  old  (69)  adviser  is  (79)  often  (71)  too  (72)  willing  to  (73) 
accede  to  the  (74)  request.  But  (75)  prearranged  (76)  lists  of 
books  are  (77)  fatal  to  (78)  inner,  (79)  spontaneous  interest. 
No  one  reads  (80)  through  a  list  (81)  except  under  (82)  duress. 
Not  a  list  of  (83)  items  to  be  (84)  checked  off,  but  a  center, 
a  starting-point,  is  the  true  gift  of  the  school-room  (85)  mentor 
to  his  (86)  learners.  The  lines  of  (87)  progress  that  (88)  radiate 
from  a  good  (89)  center  are  (90)  infinite  both  in  their  (91)  num- 
ber and  in  their  (92)  extent.  All  good  reading  is  (93)  gradually 
(94)  included  within  their  (95)  reach.  The  (96)  atoms  of  (97) 
acquisition  come  in  this  way  to  (98)  cohere  and  to  take  (99) 
shape  in  well-rounded  (100)  culture. — Samuel  Thurber 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass^  75 

The  following  numbered  words  are  to  be  written  by  each  candidate. 
Let  the  examiner  distinctly  and  properly  pronounce  each  word  {with 
its  number  prefixed)^  allowing  sufficient  time  for  writing  it  before 
the  next  word  is  pronounced. 

The  candidate  ts  to  begin  each  proper  name  with  a  capital  letter  and 
all  other  7vordf  eaith  a  small  letter,  and  to  use  the  apostrophe  in  the 
possessive  case  of  nouns. 

I  (i)  endeavored  to  form  some  (2)  arrangement  in  my  mind 
of  the  (3)  objects  I  had  (4)  been  (5)  contemplating,  but  found 
they  (6)  were  (7)  already  /s)  fallen  into  (9)  indistinctness  and 
(10)  confusion.  Names,  (11)  inscriptions,  (12)  trophies,  had 
all  (13)  become  (14)  confounded  in  my  (15)  recollection,  ^16^ 
though  I  had  (17)  scarcely  (18)  taken  my  foot  from  off  the  (19) 
threshold.  What,  ^20)  thought  I,  is  this  vast  (21)  assemblage 
of  (22)  sepulchres  but  a  (23)  treasury  of  (24)  humiliation,  a 
(25)  huge  pile  of  (26)  reiterated  (27)  homilies  on  the  (28^  empti- 
ness of  (29)  renown  and  the  ^30)  certainty  of  (31)  oblivion!  It 
is,  (32)  indeed,  the  (33)  empire  of  death — his  (34)  great  (35) 
shadowy  (36)  palace,  (37)  where  he  sits  in  state,  (38)  mocking 
at  the  (39)  relics  of  (40)  human  (41)  glory,  and  (42)  spreading 
dust  and  (43)  forgetfulness  on  the  (44)  monuments  of  (45) 
princes.  How  (46)  idle  a  (47^  boast,  after  all,  is  the  (48)  im- 
mortality of  a  name !  Time  is  ever  (49)  silently  (50)  turning 
over  his  (51)  pages;  we  are  (52)  too  much  (53)  engrossed  by 
the  (54)  story  of  the  (55)  present  to  think  of  the  (56)  characters 
and  (57)  anecdotes  that  gave  (58)  interest  to  the  (59)  past;  and 
each  age  is  a  (60)  volume  (61)  thrown  aside  to  be  (62)  speedily 

(63)  forgotten.  The  (64)  idol  of  (65)  to-day  (66)  pushes  the 
67)  hero  of  (68)  yesterday  out  of  our  recollection;  and  will  in 
turn  be  (69)  supplanted  by  his  (70)  successor  of  (71)  to-morrow. 
Our  (72)  fathers  find  (73)  their  graves  in  our  short  (74)  memo- 
ries, and  sadly  tell  us  how  we  may  be  (75)  buried  in  our  (76) 
survivors.  (77)  History  fades  into  (78)  fable;  fact  (79)  be- 
comes clouded  with  (80)  doubt  and. (81)  controversy;  the  in- 
scription (82)  moulders  from  the  (83)  tablet;  the  (84)  statue 
falls  from  the  (85)  pedestal.  (86)  Columns,  (87)  atches,  (88) 
pyramids — what  are  they  but  (89)  heaps  of  sand,  and  their 
(90)  epitaphs  but  characters  (91^  written  in  the  dust?  What  is 
the  (92)  security  of  a  (93)  tomo,  or  the  (94)  perpetuity  of  an 
(95)  embalmment?  The  (96)  remains  of  Alexander  the  Great 
have  been  scattered  to  the  winds  and  his  empty  (97)  sarcophagus 
is  now  the  (98)  mere  (99)  curiosity  of  a  (100)  museum. — Irving 
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The  following  numbered  words  are  to  be  written  by  etuh  candidate. 
The  examiner  should  distinctly  and  properly  pronounce  each  word  {with 
its  number  prefixed),  allowing  sufficient  time  for  writing  it  before  the 
next  word  is  pronounced. 

The  candidate  is  to  begin  each  proper  name  with  a  capital  letter  and 
all  other  tvords  with  a  small  letter^  and  to  use  the  apostrophe  in  the  pos- 
sessive case  of  nouns. 

100  credits^  necessary  to  pasSy  75 

In  the  (i)  remotest  (2)  double  star  which  the  (3)  telescope 
can  divide  for  us,  we  see  working  the  same  (4)  familiar  forces 
which  govern  the  (5)  revolutions  of  the  (6)  planets  of  our  own 
(7)  system.  The  (8)  spectrum  (9)  analysis  finds  the  (10)  vapors 
and  the  (n)  metals  of  earth  in  the  (12)  aurora  and  in  the  (13) 
nucleus  of  a  (14)  comet.  (15)  Similarly  we  have  no  reason  to 
(16)  believe  that  in  the  past  condition  of  the  earth,  or  of  the 
earth's  (17)  inhabitants,  there  were  (18)  functions  (19)  energiz- 
ing of  which  we  have  no  (20)  modem  (21)  counterparts. 

At  the  (22)  dawn  of  (23)  civilization,  when  men  began  to 
observe  and  think,  they  found  themselves  in  (24)  possession  of 
(25)  various  (26)  faculties  —  first  their  five  senses,  and  then 
(27)  imagination,  fancy,  (28)  reason,  and  (29)  memory.  They 
did  not  (30)  distinguish  one  from  the  other.  They  did  not 
know  why  one  (31)  idea  of  which  they  were  (32)  conscious 
should  be  more  true  than  another.^  They  looked  round  them 
in  (33)  continual  surprise,  (34)  conjecturing  (35)  fantastic  (36) 
explanations  of  all  they  saw  and  heard.  Their  (37)  traditions 
and  their  (38)  theories  (39)  blended  one  into  (40)  another,  and 
their  cosmogonies,  their  (41)  philosophies,  and  their  (42)  his- 
tories are  all  alike  (43)  imaginative  and  (44)  poetical.  It  was 
never  perhaps  (45)  seriously  believed  as  a  (46)  scientific  (47) 
reality  that  the  sun  was  the  (48)  chariot  of  (49)  Apollo,  or  that 
(50)  Saturn  had  (51)  devoured  his  (52)  children,  or  that  Sieg- 
fried had  been  (53)  bathed  in  the  (54)  dragon's  blood,  or  that 
(55)  earthquakes  and  (56)  volcanoes  were  caused  by  (57)  buried 


^^  Spelling — continued 

(58)  giants,  who  were  (59)  snorting  and  (60)  tossing  in  (61) 
their  sleep ;  but  also  it  was  not  disbelieved. 

The  (62)  original  (63)  historian  and  the  original  man  of 
science  were  alike  the  poet.  (64)  Before  the  art  of  (65)  writing 
was  (66)  invented,  exact  (67)  knowledge  was  (68)  impossible. 
The  poet's  (69)  business  was  to  (70)  throw  into  (71)  beautiful 
shapes  the  (72)  current  (73)  opinions,  traditions,  and  (74)  be- 
liefs; and  the  (75)  gifts  (76)  required  of  him  were  (77)  simply 
memory,  imagination,  and  (78)  music.  Each  (79)  celebrated 
(80)  minstrel  sang  his  (81)  stories  in  his  own  way,  (82)  adding 
to  them,  (83)  shaping  them,  (84)  coloring  them,  as  (85)  suited 
his  (86)  peculiar  (87)  genius.  The  (88)  Iliad  of  (89)  Homer, 
the  most  (90)  splendid  (91)  composition  of  this  kind  which  (92) 
exists  in  the  world,  is  simply  a  (93)  collection  of  (94)  ballads. 
The  (95)  tale  of  Troy  was  the  (96)  heroic  story  of  (97)  Greece 
(98)  which  (99)  every  tribe  (100)  modified  or  rearranged. — 
James  Anthony  Fronde 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  questions  if-is  ^nd  eight  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  eight  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  eight  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive 
to  credits. 

1  Classify  the  following  sentences  as  to  use  and  as  to  form 
and  analyze  each  by  diagram  or  otherwise : 

a  How  can  a  man  who  is  not  true  to  himself  be  true  to  a 

friend? 
b  If  we  are  looking  for  opportunities  to  do  good,  we  shall 

find  them  on  every  side. 

2  Give  the  feminine  of  earl,  actor,  bachelor,  stag,  arbiter  ; 
the  plural  of  oasis,  solo,  alley,  buffalo,  mercy, 

3  Write  a  complex  sentence  containing  both  an  adjective 
clause  and  an  adverb  clause;  a  sentence  containing  a  noun 
clause  used  as  the  subject;  a  sentence  containing  an  infinitive 
phrase;  a  compound  declarative  sentence;  a  sentence  contain- 
ing an  interrogative  pronoun. 

4  Give  the  principal  parts  of  slay^  take,  fling,  smite,  wear, 

5  Give  the  case  and  government  of  each  noun  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence:  He  is  the  true  man  who  can  keep  his  honor  un- 
sullied amid  all  the  temptations  which  life's  varied  circum- 
stances offer. 

6  Form  a  word  from  each  of  the  following  stems  and  give  sen- 
tences in  which  each  word  is  properly  used:  alt,  numer,  scrib, 
mult^  tact, 

7  Give  the  stem  and  suffix  by  which  each  of  the  following 
words  is  formed  and  the  meaning  of  both  stem  and  suffix: 
pendent^  portable,  captor,  junction,  frangible. 

8  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  reason  for 
each  correction : 

a  You  overdone  your  part  in  the  comedy. 


^^  Elementary  English — continued 

b  He  don't  tell  who  were  there. 

c  It  laid  there  on  the  grass  all  night. 

//He  said  you  and  me  could  go. 

e  Most  every  one  goes  by  the  new  road. 

9  Give  two  nouns  which  have  no  singular,  two  nouns  which 
have  no  plural.  Form  the  possessive  plural  of  mouse,  king^ 
hero,  and  use  each  plural  in  an  appropriate  sentence. 

10  Write  a  brief  letter  to  a  friend  inviting  him  (or  her)  to 
pay  you  a  visit  and  proposing  some  amusement  or  excursion 
which  will  make  the  visit  pleasant.  Pay  special  attention  to 
the  form,  punctuation  and  wording  of  the  letter. 

1 1  Define  proper  noun,  numeral  adjective,  relative  pronoun, 
personal  pronoun,  transitive  verb.  Write  sentences  illustrating 
each  and  underscore  the  illustrative  words. 

12  Give  the  part  of  speech  and  syntax  of  each  italicized 
word  in  the  following  sentences : 

a  True  hearts  are  more  than  coronets. 
b  All  his  promises  have  been  broken, 

13  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  reason  for 
each  correction: 

a  I  never  did  so  poor  in  examination  before. 
b  Who  have  they  for  teacher  there  now? 
c  Some  one  has  lost  their  book. 
^  He  took  Nellie  and  I  to  ride  last  evening. 
e  Hain't  you  been  home  since  I  saw  you? 

14-15  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  100  words  on  one  of 
the  following  topics  (taken  from  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  tales) ^ 
paying  special  attention  to  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation, 
grammatic  construction  and  proper  use  of  words:  Circe* s 
Palace  ;  The  Minotaur. 

Note — Pupils  not  familiar  with  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  tales  may 
substitute  one  of  the  following:    Niagara  falls  ;  Abraham  Lincoln, 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pasSy  75 

Answer  questions  I4-IS  ^nd  eight  of  tfie  others  but  no  more.  If  more  tJian 
eight  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  eight  of  these  answers  will 
k  considered.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  lo  credits. 

1  Write  (a)  a  complex  interrogative  sentence,  {b)  a  sentence  con- 
taining a  substantive  (noun)  clause,  (c)  an  exclamatory  sentence,  {d) 
a  sentence  containing  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice>  {e)  a  sentence  con- 
taining what  used  as  a  relative  pronoun. 

2  Analyze  by  diagram  or  otherwise  the  following  sentences: 
a  Hypocrisy  is  the  homage  vice  pays  to  virtue. 

b  Even  a  fool,  when  he  holdeth  his  peace,  is  counted  wise. 

3  Write  sentences  containing  the  feminine  form  of  uncle,  hero, 
tpidowery  duke;  the  masculine  form  of  lass,  witch,  actress;  the  plural 
of  loaf,  valley,  potato. 

4  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  reason  for  each 
correction : 

a  Poverty  or  misfortune  have  been  his  lot. 

b  When  will  I  find  you  at  home  ? 

c  He  don't  intend  to  return  before  night. 

d  They  that  honor  me  I  will  honor. 

e  This  trick  is  very  easy  done. 

5  Give  the  case  and  government  of  etuh  noun  in  the  following 
sentence :  The  man  who  is  a  true  lover  of  virtue  will  always  obey 
duty's  sternest  decree. 

6  Give  the  principal  parts  of  bring,  creep,  sink,  write,  take. 

7  Form  words  from  the  stems  cad,  due,  frang,  mult,  scrib,  and 
write  sentences  in  which  these  words  are  properly  used. 

8  Give  the  prefix  and  the  stem  from  which  each  of  the  following 
words  is  formed,  and  the  meaning  of  both  prefix  and  stem :  concede, 
suspend,  object,  postpone^  perspire, 

9  Classify  the  following  sentences  as  to  form  and  as  to  use: 
a  Uneasy  lies  the  head  that  wears  a  crown. 


**  Elementary  English  —  continued 

b  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend;   but  the  kisses  of  an 

enemy  are  deceitful. 
c  Where  are  the  brave  who  once  upheld  this  flag  ? 
d  Eat  thou  not  the  bread  of  him  that  hath  an  evil  eye. 
e   How  wonderful  is  Death , 
Death,  and  his  brother  Sleep! 

ID  Give  the  part  of  speech  and  the  syntax  of  each  italicized  word 
in  the  following  sentences: 

a  The  harvest  truly  is  plenteous,  but  the  laborers  2iXtfew. 
b  This  taunt  roused  him  to  reply. 

11  Define  proper  noun^  interrogative  pronoun^  intransitive  verb^ 
auxiliary  verb^  prepositional  phrase*  Write  sentences  illustrating  each 
and  underscore  the  illustrative  words. 

12  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  telling  him  how  you  spent  your 
Christmas  vacation.  Pay  special  attention  to  the  form,  punctuation 
and  wording  of  this  letter. 

13  Write  the  first  person  singular  of  all  the  tenses  of  the  indica- 
tive and  potential  modes  of  see^  giving  the  names  of  the  tenses. 

14-15  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  100  words  on  one  of  the 
following  topics  (taken  from  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  tales)  paying 
special  attention  to  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation,  grammatic 
construction  and  proper  use  of  words:  The  conflict  of  Cadmus  with 
the  dragon;  Proserpina  in  the  palace  of  Pluto. 

Note  —  Pupils  not  familiar  with  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  tales  may  substi- 
tute one  of  the  following  topics:    A  vnnler  excursion  ;    The  state  of  New  York, 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  14-rs  and  eight  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  eight  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  eight  of 
these  ansufers  will  be  considered  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10 
credits. 

1  Classify  the  following  sentences  as  to  use  and  as  to  form : 
a  Thrice  is  he  arm'd  that  hath  his  quarrel  just. 

b  Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  do  right? 
c  Wealth  may  seek  us  but  wisdom  must  be  sought. 
d  How  fair  the  face  of  duty  is ! 

e  Blessed  is  the  man  that  walketh  not  in  the  counsel  of  the 
ungodly. 

2  Write  the  first  person  singtdar  of  all  the  tenses  of  the  in- 
dicative and  subjunctive  modes  of  ride^  giving  the  names  of  the 
tenses. 

3  Write  sentences  containing  the  masculine  singular  of  duck^ 
lasSy  bride;  the  feminine  plural  of  count,  hero^  monk^  actor ;  the 
possessive  plural  of  dwarfs  l^dy,  mouse, 

4  Give  the  stem  of  each  of  the  following  words  and  the  mean- 
ing of  each  stem:  passionate^  numerous^  frangible^  captive^ 
vocation, 

5  Form  a  word  from  each  of  the  following  stems:  loqu^  mort^ 
meter ^  graphs  scrib.  Write  sentences  in  which  the  words  given 
are  correctly  used. 

6  Analyze  by  diagram  or  otherwise  the  following  sentences: 
a  Why  should  we  not  enjoy  the  beauties  of  nature  about  us? 
b  Though  we  seldom  follow  advice  we  are  all  ready  to 

ask  it. 

7  Give  the  case  and  government  of  each  noun  in  the  following 
sentence:  America's  greatest  hope  is  the  young  men  who  still 
have  faith  in  high  ideals. 

8  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  reason  for 
each  correction : 

a  Grammar  teaches  us  to  speak  proper. 


24  Elementary  English — continued 

b  She  taught  him  and  I  to  read. 

c  To  encourage  virtuous  actions  are  praiseworthy. 

d  John  don't  know  where  to  look  for  it. 

e  Her  father  and  her  returned  last  night. 

9  Write  a  letter  to  your  teacher  telling  him  that  you  are  tak- 
ing a  vacation  on  account  of  ill  health  and  expressing  the  hope 
that  you  will  soon  be  able  to  return  to  school.  Pay  special  at- 
tention to  the  form,  punctuation  and  wording  of  the  letter. 

10  Give  the  principal  parts  of  freeze^  fly^  slay^  run^  tear. 

1 1  Write  sentences  containing  (a)  a  substantive  (noun)  clause, 
(i)  an  infinitive  phrase  used  as  the  subject,  (r)  a  verb  in  the 
passive  voice,  (^)  a  relative  pronoun,  {e)  an  appositive.  Under- 
score the  illustrative  words. 

12  Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  with  shall  or  will: 
«  I  do  not  know  when  I  return. 

b  They  not  do  it  if  I  can  prevent  it. 

c  When  he  return  ray  new  book? 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  with  proper  forms  of  sit  or  set : 

d  James  has  not  out  the  new  apple  trees. 

e  Will  you  down  for  a  few  moments? 

f  The  hen  was  on  six  eggs. 

Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  with  proper  forms  of  lie  or  lay  : 
g  Has  the  book  here  long? 

h  I  shall  down  for  an  hour. 

i  He  the  book  on  the  table. 

j  He  quite  still  all  the  morning. 

13  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  abbreviations:  A.M.^ 
lbs.,  C.O.D.,  P.S.,  Ph.B.,  ult.,  B.C.,  Mo.,  D.D.,  M.C. 

14-15  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  100  words  on  one  of  the 
following  topics  (taken  from  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  tales)  ^ 
pajdng  special  attention  to  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation, 
grammatic  construction  and  proper  use  of  words:  The  capture 
of  Proserpina;  Jason  and  the  dragon's  teeth. 

Note  —  Pupils  not  familiar  with  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  tales  may 
substitute  one  of  the  following  topics:     Mountains ;    The  greatness  oj 
America. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  14-is  ^^d  eight  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  eight  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  eight  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  jo 
credits, 

1  Analyze  by  diagram  or  otherwise  the  following  sentences: 

a  He  who   conquers  himself  will  be  victor  over  every 
meaner  foe. 

h  You  can  not  fail  if  you  trust  in  your  great  commander. 

2  Conjugate  strike  in  the  present  and  imperfect  (past)  tenses 
of  the  indicative  mode,  active  and  passive  voice. 

3  Correct  the  fpUowing  sentences  and  give  the  reason  for 
each  correction : 

a  The  boat  sails  very  swift. 

b  If  you  will  visit  him  you  shall  find  him  hard  at  work. 

c  This  certainly  ain*t  so. 

d  I  will  be  happy  to  accompany  you. 

e  James  is  the  tallest  of  the  two. 

4  Compare  bad^  illy  fair,  generous.     Decline  /,  he, 

5  Classify  the  following  sentences  as  to  use  and  as  to  form : 

a  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained; 
It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven. 

b  How  blessings  brighten  as  they  take  their  flight ! 

c  The  Lord  judge  between  me  and  thee. 

d  Wherewithal  shall  a  young  man  cleanse  his  way? 

e  Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to  tread. 

6  Form  a  word  from  each  of  the  following  stems:  apt,  dign, 
mater,  scrib,  vid.  Write  sentences  in  which  each  of  the  words 
formed  is  properly  used. 

7  Give  the  principal  parts  of  drive,  get,  know,  skake^  take. 


^"  Elementary  English — continued 

8  Give  the  case  and  government  of  each  noun  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence :  The  shining  star  that  rose  above  the  hill  was 
nature's  signal  that  she  had  declared  a  universal  peace. 

9  Write  sentences  containing  (cC)  a  participial  phrase,  {p)  an 
infinitive  phrase,  {c)  an  abverbial  clause,  {d)  an  adjective 
clause,  {e)  a  noun  clause. 

10  Write  sentences  containing  the  possessive  plural  of  fox^ 
woman ^  valley ;  the  possessive  singular  of  the  feminine  of  lad^ 
hero^  duke,  actor;  the  possessive  plural  of  the  masculine  of 
aunt^  queen^  widow, 

1 1  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  reason  for 
each  correction: 

a  May  Prank  and  me  go  for  a  walk? 

b  The  flagstaff  was  broke  yesterday. 

c  He  don't  seem  to  do  as  well  as  he  did  last  year. 

d  Wasn't  you  very  glad  to  hear  such  good  news? 

e  Who  do  you  think  I  saw  yesterday? 

1 2  Give  the  part  of  speech  and  the  syntax  of  each  italicized 
word  in  the  following  sentence :  Experience  is  the  marvelous 
fire  that  welds  our  knowledge  into  use. 

13  Define  proper  noun^  personal  pronoun^  transitive  verb^ 
relative  pronoun^  irregular  verb.  Write  sentences  illustrating 
each  and  underscore  the  illustrative  words. 

14-15  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  100  words  on  one  of  the 
following  topics  (taken  from  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  tales), 
paying  special  attention  to  spelling,  capitalization,  punctuation, 
grammatic  construction  and  proper  use  of  words:  Hercules 
and  Antaeus;  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur. 

Note  —  Pupils  not  familiar  with  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  tales  may 
substitute  one  of  the  following  topics:    The  ocean;  The  right  use  of  time. 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  ij-is  and  seven  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  seven  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  onty  the  first  seven 
of  these  answers  witt  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive 
10  credits, 

1  Analyze  by  diagram  or  otherwise  the  following  sentence : 
In  the  companionship  of  the  illustrious  natures  who  have 
shaped  the  fortunes  of  the  world,  we  escape  from  the  littleness 
which  clings  to  the  round  of  common  life,  and  our  minds  are 
tuned  in  a  higher  and  nobler  key. 

2  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences: 
a  To  tell  the  truth,  I  do  not  know. 

b  They  bound  him  /land  and  foot. 

c  I  saw  him  coming, 

d  You  had  better  be  quiet. 

3  Describe  two  ways  by  which  the  Latin  element  was  intro- 
duced into  English  before  the  Norman  conquest. 

4  Classify  the  following  words  as  Latin,  Greek  or  Saxon : 
handsome^  persuasion,  cyclone,  verb,  octave,  hope,  alphabet,  power, 
almost^  orthodoxy. 

5  Give  three  uses  of  participles  and  write  sentences  illus- 
trating each.  Give  all  the  participles  of  ring  with  the  name 
of  each. 

6  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  reason  for 
each  correction : 

a  Teach  him  to  do  his  work  good. 

b  There  is  a  great  difference  between  the  dog  and  cat. 

c  Perceiving  his  mistake,  it  was  his  immediate  endeavor 

to  put  himself  right. 
d  We  have  done  no  more  than  it  was  our  duty  to  have  done. 
e  He  had  lost  his  wife  while  he  was  in  Europe. 


28  Advanced  English — coyitinued 

J  When  is  a  verb  in  the  passive  voice?  Write  two  sentences 
in  which  the  same  idea  is  expressed  by  the  active  voice  and  by 
the  passive  voice.  Give  the  third  person  plural  of  all  the  tepses 
of  the  indicative  passive  of  choose. 

8  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences : 
a  They  asked  him  a  very  troublesome  question. 

b  In  whatever  situation  you  are,  do  your  duty. 

9  Explain  the  difference  in  force  of  the  following  sentences 
according  to  the  italicized  words  used : 

a  He  says  that  she  shall  {will)  be  out  of  town  all  summer. 

b  I  can  {may)  go. 

c  I  shall  (will)  go,  though  I  go  alone. 

d  Do  you  think  that  I  should  {would)  take  it? 

e  The  box  came  safe  {safely). 

10  Form  words  by  the  use  of  the  prefixes  ante^  de^  bis^  inter ^ 
tranSy  and  give  the  meaning  of  the  prefix  and  of  the  stem  used. 

1 1  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  reason  for 
each  correction: 

a  Neither  of  the  company  were  in  full  dress. 

b  He  saw  in  the  house  a  man  whom  he  believed  was  the 

accused. 
c  No  man  ever  bestowed  such  a  gift  on  his  fellow-men. 
d  I  had  scarcely  addressed  him  than  he  knew  me. 
e  Every  pupil  should  bring  their  own  books. 

1 2  Define  defective  verb,  conjunctive  adverb,  compound  relative 
pronoun,  abstract  noun,  substantive  clause.  Write  sentences 
illustrating  each  and  underscore  the  illustrative  words. 

13-15  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  150  words  on  one  ot 
the  following  topics  (taken  from  Scott's  Marmion),  paying 
special  attention  to  spelling,  punctuation,  grammatic  construc- 
tion and  proper  use  of  words :  The  story  of  Constance ;  The 
Pabner. 

Note  —  Students  not  familiar  with  Scott's  Marmion  may  substitute  one 
of  the  following  topics:     Steamboats ;   The  battle  of  Trenton* 
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100  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  questions  IJ-IS  ««^  seven  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  mere  than 
seven  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  seven  of  these  answers  will 
he  considered,     £aeh  complete  answer  will  receive  lo  credits. 

1  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  reason  for  each 
correction: 

a  It  don't  seem  possible  that  she  is  so  young. 

b  I  neglected  to  have  told  you  of  his  return. 

c  Jennie  looks  real  well  in  her  new  dress. 

d  I  have  bought  all  of  Longfellow  and  Whittier's  works. 

e  Frank  or  I  were  going  to  attend  to  the  matter. 

2  Classify  the  following  words  as  Latin,  Greek  or  Saxon :  home- 
steady  generous^  maiden^  physics,  house,  democratic,  cofwersation,  word, 
pictorial,  advance- 

3  Explain  three  ways  by  which  a  Latin  element  and  two  ways  by 
which  a  Greek  element  was  introduced  into  English. 

4  Define  substantive  clause^  adjective  pronoun^  disjunctive  conjunction, 
concrete  noun,  transitive  verb.  Write  sentences  illustrating  each  and 
underscore  the  illustrative  words. 

5  Analyze  by  diagram  or  otherwise  the  following  sentence:  In 
this  country  where  the  rough  and  ready  understanding  of  the  people 
is  sure  at  last  to  be  the  controlling  power,  a  profound  common  sense 
is  the  best  genius  for  statesmanship. 

6  Parse  (from  the  sentence  in  question  5)  where,  understanding, 
sure,  be,  power. 

7  Give  three  uses  of  adjectives  and  two  uses  of  adverbs.  Write 
sentences  illustrating  each  use  and  underscore  the  illustrative  words. 

8  Write  sentences  containing  (a)  an  adverbial  clause  of  degree, 
(b)  a  verb  in  the  pluperfect  (past  perfect)  indicative  passive,  {c)  a 
participial  phrase  modifying  the  predicate,  (d)  an  infinitive  phrase 
modifying  a  noun,  {e)  2i  noun  clause  used  as  the  object. 


^Q  ADVANCED   ENGLISH COntittUed 

9  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  reason  for  each 
correction : 

a  I  advise  them  to  do  as  I  have. 

b  He  is  an  author  like  his  father  was. 

c   He  that  is  suspicious  of  others  we  are  apt  to  suspect. 

d  Susan  is  the  most  generous  of  the  two. 

e   Except  you  study  you  will  not  be  promoted 

zo  Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  and  in  grammatic  construc- 
tion between  sentences  a  and  b\ 

a  Though  he  were  at  the  head  of  his  class  he  would  be  punished. 
b  Though  he  was  at  the  head  of  his  class  he  was  punished. 

1 1  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences: 
a  He  sold  the  books  at  last  for  two  dollars. 

b  On  returning  from  Paris  he  tarried  a  month  at  Dover. 
c   I  bought  me  a  house  on  the  hill. 

12  Give  the  stem  and  suffix  and  the  meaning  of  both  stem  and 
suffix  of  each  of  the  following  words :  tangible^  fortitude^  temporize^ 
majority^  testimony. 

13-15  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  150  words  on  one  of  the  fol> 
lowing  topics  (taken  from  Scott's  Marmiofi)^  paying  special  attention 
to  spelling,  punctuation,  grammatic  construction  and  proper  use  of 
words:     The  host's  tale;  The  song  of  Lady  Heron. 

Note  —  Students  not  familiar  with  Scott's  Marmion  may  substitute  mm  of 
the  following  topics:  The  battle  of  Gettysburg;  Winter  spons;  Tlie  storr  of 
Priscilla. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pasSy  75 

Answer  questions  13-13  and  seven  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  man 
than  seven  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  seven  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10 
credits, 

1  Analyze  by  diagram  or  otherwise  the  following  sentence: 
Tito  was  experiencing  that  inexorable  law  of  human  souls,  that 
vie  prepare  ourselves  for  sudden  deeds  by  the  reiterated  choice 
of  good  or  evil  t/iat  gradually  determines  character. 

2  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  question  i. 

3  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  reason  for 
each  correction :       ^ 

a  I  could  do  it  easy  enough  if  every  one  paid  their  share. 

b  The  elder  of  the  three  sisters  is  the  prettier. 

r  If  I  were  him  I  would  ^o  home. 

d  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  heard  from  your  father? 

e  It  is  used  both  as  a  transitive  and  intransitive  verb. 

4  Define  reciprocal  pronoun^  redundant  verb^  abstract  noun^ 
conjunctive  adverb^  subordinate  conjunction.  Write  sentences 
illustrating  each  and  underscore  the  illustrative  words. 

5  Write  sentences  containing  {a)  a  noun  clause  used  as  an 
appositive,  {b)  a  noun  clause  used  as  an  attributive,  (r)  an 
adverb  clause  of  manner,  {d)  a  compound  relative  pronoun, 
(e)  a  participial  phrase  with  a  participle  as  the  object  of  a 
preposition. 

6  Explain  the  following  grammatic  terms;  voice^  mode^  tense ^ 
case^  person. 

7  Give  the  prefix  and  stem  of  each  of  the  following  words 
and  the  meaning  of  each  prefix  and  stem :  interpose^  antedate^ 
supervene^  benefaction,  decapitate, 

8  State  five  ways  in  which  a  foreign  element  was  intro- 
duced into  the  English  language. 


3^  Advanced  English — continued 

9  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  reason  for 
each  correction : 

a  I  thou^^ht  that  he  was  to  have  come  to-day. 

b  You  shall  get  into  trouble  if  you  follow  such  advice. 

c  Trust  not  him  whom  you  know  is  dishonest. 

d  Some  persons  are  of  such  a  nature  that  they  look  cold 

on  those  who  treat  them  affectionate. 
e  A  lampoon  or  a  satire  do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  or 

murder. 

10  Write  sentences  in  which  as,  sue  A,  ally  need^  but  are  each 
used  as  two  parts  of  speech.  Give  in  each  case  the  part  of 
speech. 

11  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences: 
a  Hope  springs  eternal  in  the  human  breast. 

b  We  have  had  enough  of  such  nonsense. 

c  He  has  fought  a  good  fight. 

d  He  was  asked  a  troublesome  question, 

12  Conjugate  be  in  the  present  and  ipiperfect  (past)  suo- 
junctive;  come  in  the  present  and  perfect  potential;  strike  in 
the  perfect  indicative  passive. 

13-15  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  150  words  on  one  of 
the  following  topics  (taken  from  Scott's  Marntuni)^  pajring 
special  attention  to  spelling,  punctuation,  grammatic  construc- 
tion and  proper  use  of  words :  The  fate  of  Constance ;  The 
battle  of  Flodden  Field. 

Note — Students  not  familiar  with  Scott's  Marmion  may  snbstitute  one 
of  the  following  topics:    Tramps  ;  The  study  of  history. 
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Answer  questions  ij-ts  <itid  seven  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  seven  of  these  other  questions  are  ansivered  only  the  first  seven  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  to 
credits, 

1  Analyze  by  diagram  or  otherwise  the  following  sentence : 
When  we  stand  on  the  vantage  ground  of  truth  we  can  see 
below  us  the  shifting  mists  with  ivhich  prejudice  and  supersti- 
tion blind  the  eyes  of  the  unwary, 

2  Parse  (from  the  sentence  in  question  i)  ground^  shifting^ 
which^  blind^  unwary, 

3  Define  abstract  tioun,  defective  verb^  subordinate  conjunc- 
tion^ compound  personal  pronoun^  adverbial  clause.  Write  sen- 
tences illustrating  each  and  underscore  the  illustrative  words. 

4  Explain  the  difference  between  a  compound  and  a  deriva- 
tive word.  Illustrate  by  giving  three  examples  of  each  and 
show  in  each  case  the  composition  or  derivation. 

5  Conjugate  go  in  the  present  and  imperfect  (past)  indica- 
tive, in  the  present  potential  and  in  the  present  subjunctive. 

6  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  reason  for 
each  correction: 

a  If  he  refuses  be  sure  and  let  me  know. 

b  In  what  state  did  you  say  the  city  of  Cleveland  was? 

c  You  must  speak  plainer  if  you  wish  to  be  understood. 

d  The  youngest  of  the  two  can  not  be  more  than  eight. 

e  We  claim  to  sell  cheaper  than  any  store  in  town. 

7  Classify  the  following  words  as  Latin,  Greek  or  Saxon: 
graphic^  conjecture^  ground^  sanctify ^  harsh^  rapture^  testimony^ 

'  philosophy ^  reading,  home. 


34-  Advanced  English — continued 

8  Parse  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sentences* 

a  He  was  accused  of  running  away. 
b  Please  kelp  me  solve  this  problem. 
c  He  went  from  bad  to  worse. 
d  John  owed  him  a  large  sum  of  money. 

9  Write  sentences  containing  {a)  a  compound  relative  pro- 
noun, {b)  an  impersonal  verb,  {c)  a  noun  clause  used  as  a  sub- 
ject, {d)  a  participial  phrase  used  as  the  object  of  a  preposition^ 
(r)  an  infinitive  phrase  modifying  a  noun. 

10  Write  sentences  in  which  each  of  the  following  words  is 
used  as  two  parts  of  speech :  for^  as,  pretty,  but,  both.  Tell  in 
each  case  the  part  of  speech. 

1 1  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  reason  for 
each  correction  : 

a  Each  of  the  laborers  are  worthy  of  their  wages. 

b  She  did  no  more  than  she  intended  to  have  done. 

c  Either  of  these  three  books  will  answer  the  question. 

d  He  went  to  a  distant  country  where  he  believed  that 
neither  he  nor  his  master  were  known. 

e  He  who  committed  the  crime  I  will  punish. 

12  Give  the  stem  and  suffix  and  the  meaning  of  both  stem 
and  suffix  of  each  of  the  following  words :  passable,  testimony, 
tefnporize,  majority,  rectitude, 

13-15  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  150  words  on  one  of 
the  following  topics  (taken  from  Scott *s  Marmion),  paying 
special  attention  to  spelling,  punctuation,  grammatic  construc- 
tion and  proper  use  of  words:  Marmion's  visit  to  Douglas; 
Story  of  De  Wilton. 

Note — Students  not  familiar  with  Scott's  Marmion  may  substitute  om4 
of  the  following  topics:  Battle  of  Bunker  hill:  Greatness  of  America. 
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Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  jo  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits.  The  whole  paper  will  be  criti" 
cized  as  an  exercise  in  English  composition. 

1  Analyze  by  diagram  or  otherwise  the  following  sentence : 
How  small  a  part  of  the  world  in  which  we  truly  live  is  repre- 
sented by  what  speaks  to  us  through  the  senses,  wheyi  com- 
pared with  that  vast  realm  of  the  mind  which  is  peopled  by 
memory  and  imagination  with  such  shining  inhabitants  / 

2  Parse  (from  the  sentence  in  question  i)  what^  speaks^  when, 
such^  inhabitants, 

3  Write  the  following  sentences,  using  in  each  case  the  ap- 
propriate  italicized  word : 

a  His  death  left  an  empty  (vacant)  place  in  the  board  of 
trustees. 

b  He  said  that  he  received  (accepted)  with  pleasure  this 
token  of  their  regard. 

c  I  have  money  enough  {sufficient)  for  the  journey. 

d  The  equipment  of  the  new  ship  is  complete  {entire). 

e  She  is  thoroughly  y5?f«/«?«^  {effeminate)  in  her  principles 
of  choice. 

4  Write  sentences  containing  {cC)  a  noun  clause  used  as  a 
subject,  {b)  a  participial  phrase  used  as  the  object  of  a  preposi- 
tion, {c)  an  adverbial  clause  of  manner,  {d)  an  adjective  clause, 
{e)  an  infinitive  phrase  used  independently. 

5  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  reason  for 
each  correction : 

a  Which  is  the  farthest  south,  Boston  or  San  Francisco? 

b  I  was  in  hopes  that  we  would  have  an  opportunity  to  see 
you  there. 


3^  English,  First  Year  —  continued 

c  It  resulted  in  establishing  his  authority  firmer  than  ever. 
d  It  IS  one  of  the  best  books  that  has  been  written  on  the 

subject. 

€  It  is  more  than  a  month  since  he  has  been  here. 

6  Write  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Longfellow  and  name  his 
principal  works: 

7  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  telling  him  (or  her)  of  some 
book  that  you  have  read  and  state  why  you  found  it  interest- 
ing. Pay  special  attention  to  the  form,  punctuation  and  word- 
ing of  the  letter. 

8  Give  three  uses  of  the  objective  case ;  two  uses  of  the  pos- 
sessive case.     Write  sentences  illustrating  each  of  these  uses. 

9  Correct  the  following  sentences : 

a  The  honorable  gentleman  spoke  of  the  notion  that  the 
national  debt  might  be  repudiated  with  the  greatest 
contempt. 

b  Several  of  the  spectators  who  were  present  voluntarily 
offered  to  assist  him. 

j:  The  house  that  was  lately  in  process  of  erection  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  devouring  element. 

d  It  was  probably  stolen  by  a  party  in  a  brown  overcoat. 

e  Alice  asked  her  sister  if  she  would  bring  her  work- 
basket  along  as  she  wished  to  make  something  for  her 
mother. 

10  Describe  the  following  characters  in  Ivanhoe:  Cedric, 
Locksley,  Isaac  of  York,  Reginald  Front-de-Boeuf,  Athelstane. 

1 1  Give  an  account  of  the  circumstances  imder  which  Ivan- 
hoe came  to  take  part  in  the  tournament  at  Ashby. 

1 2  Describe  the  appearance,  character  and  habits  of  Ichabod 
Crane. 

13  Describe  the  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  Long 
Tom  Coffin. 

14  Tell  the  story  of  the  building  of  Kallundborg  church. 

15  Write  a  sketch  of  the  story  of  Vision  of  Sir  LaunfaL 
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Answer  to  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  to  credits.  The  whole  paper  will  be  critic 
cised  as  an  exercise  in  English  composition. 

1  Define  personification,  apostrophe,  antithesis,  climax.  Write 
examples  of  antithesis  and  climax  each  containing  not  less  than 
20  words. 

2  Express  the  idea  of  each  of  the  following  sentences  more 
forcibly  by  the  use  of  figurative  language : 

a  Ciuilt  and  misery  are  inseparably  joined. 

h  He  was  more  than  seventy  years  old. 

r  She  hastened  quickly  out  of  sight. 

(I  We  stood  together  by  his  grave. 

c  Indolence  is  the  cause  of  many  evils. 

3  Prepare  an  explanatory  outline  for  an  essay  on  the  story 
of  Sohrab  and  Rustum. 

4  Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  between  admonish  and 
exhort,  occasion  and  opportunity,  applause  and  praise,  emigrant 
and  immigrant,  peaceful  and  peaceable. 

5  Correct  the  following  sentences : 

a  These  delusions  became  so  powerful  that  their  authority 
over  the  reasoning  faculty  is  absolute  and  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal. 

b  This  world  with  all  its  trials  is  the  furnace  through  which 
the  soul  must  pass  and  be  developed  before  it  is  ripe 
for  the  next  world. 

c  As  the  contractors  will  be  unable  to  provide  dinner  for 
the  large  number  who  will  be  present  without  adequate 
notice  no  tickets  will  be  sold  after  Tuesday. 


jS  English,  Second  Year — continued 

d  There  are  a  large  number  of  names  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  convention,  any  one  of  whom  would  make  a 
good  representative. 

e  His  faith  was  as  perfectly  orthodox  as  St  Paul  himself. 

6  Write  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Shakspere  and  give  the  titles 
of  five  of  his  most  important  plays. 

7  Describe  the  return  and  death  of  Enoch  Arden. 

8  Give  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  Dunstan  Cass. 

9  Narrate  the  story  of  the  Gray  champion. 

ID  Define  paragraph.  Explain  the  uses  of  the  paragraph. 
Give  three  directions  for  the  proper  rhetorical  construction  of 
a  paragraph. 

11  Give  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Wilkins  Micawber  as 
portrayed  in  David  Copperfield, 

12  Give  an  account  of  the  quarrel  between  Brutus  and 
Cassius. 

13  Give  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  poetry  of  Scott ; 
of  his  prose. 

14  Give  an  account  of  the  combat  betw^een  Fitz- James  and 
Roderick  Dhu. 

15  Mark  the  scansion  of  the  following  lines  and  give  the 
verse  and  meter  of  each : 

a  The  rose  is  fairest  when  'tis  budding  new, 

And  hope  is  brightest  when  it  dawns  from  fears ; 
The  rose  is  sweetest  wash'd  with  morning  dew, 
And  love  is  loveliest  when  embalm 'd  in  tears. 

b  Soldier,  rest !  thy  warfare  o'er. 

Sleep  the  sleep  that  knows  not  breaking: 
Dream  of  battled  fields  no  more, 
Days  of  danger,  nights  of  waking. 

c  There's  a  smile  on  the  fruit,  and  a  smile  on  the  flower, 
And  a  laugh  from  the  brook  that  runs  down  to  the  sea 
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Answer  to  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  to  credits.  The  whole  paper  will  be  criti- 
cized as  an  exercise  in  English  composition. 

1  What  traces  have  we  of  a  Celtic  element  in  English  and 
how  was  it  introduced?  How  and  to  what  extent  was  a  Danish 
element  introduced  into  English?  Give  two  words  derived 
from  the  Celtic  and  two  from  the  Danish. 

2  Explain  how  words  derived  directly  from  the  Latin  may 
usually  be  distinguished  from  words  derived  from  the  Latin 
through  the  French.  Illustrate  by  giving  words  derived  in 
each  way  from  the  following  stems :  capt,  sped,  numer,  voc. 

3  Give  the  meaning  of  the  following  suffixes,  state  whether 
each  is  added  to  nouns,  adjectives  or  verbs,  and  give  a  word 
formed  by  the  use  of  each :  acity,  ttide,  em,  al,  ize. 

4  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following  passages : 

a  ril  graff  it  with  you,  and  then  I  shall  graff  it  with  a 
medlar :  then  it  will  be  the  earliest  fruit  in  the  country. 

b  You  must  borrow  me  Gargantua's  mouth  first:    'tis  a 
word  too  great  for  any  mouth  of  this  age's  size. 

c  I  know  you  are  a  gentleman  of  good  conceit. 

d  Medea  gathered  the  enchanted  herbs. 

e  And  I  will  go  and  purse  the  ducats  straight. 

5  Write  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Goldsmith,  and  give  a 
critical  account  of  Deserted  village. 

6  Give  an  account  of  the  early  life  and  education  of  Henry 
Esmond. 

7  Correct  the  following  sentences : 

a  You  have  great  cause  to  be  thankful  for  the  many  temp- 
tations from  which  you  have  been  saved. 


4®  English,  Third  Year — continued 

b  The  building  was  surrounded  by  a  mob  armed  with 
rustic  weapons  and  ungovernable  fur>'. 

c  The  trustees  of  schools  who  have  sent  in  orders  for  this 
book  will  have  them  sent  to  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

d  There  is  not  a  single  view  of  human  nature  that  is  not 
sufficient  to  extinguish  the  seeds  of  human  pride. 

e  So,  putting  his  pipe  in  his  mouth,  which  he  had  just 
lighted,  he  contented  himself  with  ordering  Trim  to 
read  on. 

8  Narrate  the  circumstances  that  caused  the  death  of  Amy 
Robsart. 

9  Write  one  or  more  quotations  from  each  of  the  following: 
Gray's  Elegy^  Milton's  Vallcgro,  Shakspere's  As  you  like  it. 
The  quotations  must  amount  to  at  least  15  lines. 

10  Describe  the  character  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  as  por- 
trayed by  Addison  and  give  an  account  of  tiuo  incidents  in 
which  it  is  specially  illustrated. 

1 1  Describe  the  plan  and  main  incidents  of  Pilgrim's  progress 
and  give  the  prominent  literary  characteristics  of  the  work. 

1 2  Explain  how  Portia's  hand  was  to  be  won  by  a  suitor  and 
give  an  accoimt  of  Bassanio's  conduct  in  making  his  venture. 

13  State  by  whom  and  under  what  circumstances  each  of 
the  following  was  uttered : 

a  He  is  well  paid  that  is  well  satisfied. 

b  Sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity, 
Which,  like  the  toad  ugly  and  venomous. 
Wears  yet  a  precious  jewel  in  his  head. 

r  I  do  desire  we  may  be  better  strangers. 

d  Men  are  April  when  they  woo,  December  when  they 
wed. 

r  Or,  if  virtue  feeble  were, 

Heav'n  itself  would  stoop  to  her. 

14  Write  a  critical  account  of  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison^ 
discussing  its  contents,  style  and  literary  merits. 

15  Describe  Ruskin's  theory  of  the  different  kinds  of  books. 
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Answer  questions  ro-ij  and  four  of  the  others  but  no  more.  1/  more 
than  four  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  four  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive 
10  credits. 

1  Correct  the  following  sentences : 

a  Allow  me  to  express  our  gratitude  for  the  universal  marks 
of  sjrmpathy  shown  to  the  memory  of  my  late  husband  by  all 
who  knew  him. 

b  The  undersigned  being  desirous  to  clear  off  the  balance  of 
his  stock  of  summer  goods  in  order  to  make  room  for  my 
steadily  increasing  business,  will  offer  the  whole  of  my  stock  in 
such  lots  as  may  suit  intending  purchasers  and  at  such  prices 
that  can  not  be  approached  by  any  in  the  town. 

2  Combine  the  following  sentences  into  a  single  complex 
sentence : 

A  cottage  stood  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  a  forest.  The 
forest  was  large  and  gloomy.  The  cottage  was  covered  with 
ivy.  The  inmates  of  the  cottage  were  an  old  woman  and  a 
young  girl.     The  girl  was  of  surpassing  beauty. 

3  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  giving  an  account  of  a  visit  which 
you  have  made  to  some  place  of  interest. 

4  Rewrite  the  following  so  as  to  express  the  idea  in  appro- 
priate form :  I  warn  you  against  these  sharpers  that  only  carr^' 
with  them  a  jack-knife  and  file,  as  these  pretenders  have  never 
had  any  experience,  or  never  learned  their  trade  as  mechanics, 
and  probably  have  no  trade,  and  take  to  repairing  of  machines 
as  they  know  well  the  people  who  trust  them  do  not  know  but 
what  they  are  competent  to  do  what  they  say. 

5  Write  sentences  in  which  the  following  words  are  discrim- 
inatingly used:  custom,  habit;  counsel,  admonish;  leisure, 
idleness;  pity,  sympathy;  applause,  praise. 


+^  English  Composition — continued 

6  Contract  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  express  the  idea 
as  forcibly  as  possible : 

a  Men  who  are  full  of  spirit  will  readily  undertake  enter- 
prises that  are  dangerous. 

b  If  we  keep  to  the  golden  mean  in  everything,  we  shall 
at  least  avoid  danger. 

c  It  is  impossible  that  I  should  accompany  you  on  a 
journey  which  is  so  fraught  with  peril. 

d  When  I  had  eaten  a  hearty  meal  I  returned  to  my  work. 

e  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  newspapers  are  at  present 
read  altogether  too  much. 

7  Prepare  an  outline  for  an  essay  on  the  character  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  or  on  The  Suez  canal^  giving  a  sufficient  elabora- 
tion of  each  point  to  show  what  matter  you  design  to  have 
included  in  the  essay. 

8  Express  the  idea  of  the  following  sentence  appropriately 
in  five  other  ways:  The  day  was  bright  and  the  sky  was. 
cloudless,  when  I  walked  along  the  beach  and  watched  the 
billows  which  were  dashing  against  the  rocks. 

9  Correct  the  following  sentences : 

a  She  was  necessarily  obliged  to  communicate  it  to  her 
parents. 

b  He  intends  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  anybody  who  comes 
to  ask  after  her  as  a  journalist  or  interviewer. 

c  His  conduct  resembled  a  coward's  who  is  afraid  to  speak 
the  truth. 

d  Not  having  seen  them  for  some  years,  her  arrival  occa- 
sioned considerable  excitement. 

e  She  will  be  forced  to  renounce  the  church  into  whose 
bosom  she  has  long  since  found  rest. 

10-15  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  250  words  on  one  of 
the  following  topics  (taken  from  Irving's  Sketch  book)^  paying 
particular  attention  to  proper  division  into  paragraphs,  char- 
acter of  sentences  and  connection  of  thought,  capitalization, 
spelling  and  punctuation :     The  wife  ;  A  royal  poet. 

Note  —  Students  not  familiar  with  Irving* s  Sketch  book  may  substitute 
one  of  the  foUowing  topics :     Fort  Sumter;  Evils  of  imm titration. 
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100  cr edits y  necessary  to  pasiy  75 

Answer  questions  lO-lj  and  four  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more  than 
four  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  four  of  these  answers  will 
he  considered,     Eetch  complete  answer  will  receive  to  credits, 

1  Expand  the  following  topic  sentence  into  a  paragraph  of  not  less 
than  75  words:  A  republic  is  not  the  best  kind  of  government  for 
every  nation. 

2  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

a  Gliding  along  its  passages  many  a  word  was  uttered. 

b  A  Greek  was  not  more  unlike  a  Frenchman  than  the  theaters 

of  the  two  nations. 
c  This  pamphlet   covers   a   broad   ground  and   volume  after 

volume  might  be  written  upon  it. 
d  Some  of  the  younger  pupils  seemed  to  enjoy  it,  but  to  the 

older  ones  the  lecture  was  not  so  appreciative  as  expected. 
e  Malaria  and  other  diseases  incident  to  defective  locality  are 

here  unknown. 

3  Define  periodic  sentence ^  balanced  sentence •  Write  an  example  of 
each  containing  not  less  than  20  words. 

4  Combine  the  following  into  a  single  well  expressed  sentence :  It 
was  the  time  when  Elizabeth  was  queen  of  England.  The  queen 
was  one  day  walking  to  her  carriage.  There  was  a  poor  young 
courtier.  He  threw  down  his  cloak  to  keep  the  queen's  feet  dry. 
He  won  his  way  to  royal  favor  and  to  fortune. 

5  Contract  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  express  the  idea  more 
forcibly: 

a  I  pressed  my  shivering  children  to  my  bosom,  but  I  could 

not  speak. 
b  Along  the  coast  of  the  sea  are  to  be  found  all  the  delicacies 

that  may  be  found  in  tropic  countries. 
c  The  men  who  are  truly  patriotic  will  favor  this  measure. 
d  When  we  skate  over  thin  ice  our  safety  lies  in  speed. 
e  Remember  that  the  period  of  youth  is  the  time  in  which  to 

form  correct  habits. 


44  ENGLISH  COMPOSITION  —  continued 

6  Prepare  an  outline  for  an  essay  on  The  royal  poet  or  on  Evils  oj 
immigratiorty  giving  a  sufficient  elaboration  of  each  point  to  show 
what  matter  you  design  to  have  included  in  the  essay. 

7  Explain  the  difference  in  meaning  of  the  following  sentences 
according  to  the  words  used: 

a  He  regarded  it  as  a  politic  {^political)  move. 

b  Grant  won  a  decided  (decisive)  victory. 

£  He  gave  his  assent  (consent). 

d  She  read  a  serial  (serious)  story. 

e  He  suggested  a  practical  (practicable)  way  of  accomplishing  it. 

8  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  giving  an  account  of  a  visit  that  you 
made  to  some  place  of  interest. 

9  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

a  It  is  necessary  that  God  should  choose  for  us,  and  therewith 

be  content. 
b  His  faith  was  as  perfectly  orthodox  as  St  Paul  himself. 
c  The  importance  of  the  study  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  all 

schools  make  public  speaking  an  obligation. 
d  He  fired  accidentally  and  shot  the  man  while  he  was  out 

walking. 
e  The  camel  has  as  much  strength  and  more  endurance  than 
the  horse. 
10-15  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  250  words  on  one  of  the 
following  topics  (taken  from  Irving's  Sketch-book),  paying  particular 
attention  to  proper  division  into  paragraphs,  character  of  sentences 
and  connection  of  thought,  capitalization,  spelling  and  punctuation: 
The  sleep  of  Rip  Van  Winkle;  The  widow  and  her  son. 

Note  —  Students  not  familiar  with  Irving's  Sketch-book  may  substitute  otu  oi 
Che  following  topics:    The  discovery  of  America;  Our  political  duties. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  lo-ts  and  four  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  four  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  four  of  these 
answers  will  be  considered.    Each  complete  answer  will  receive  jo  credits. 

1  Give  two  rules  for  the  use  of  the  comma ;  one  rule  for  the 
use  of  the  semicolon ;  one  rule  for  the  use  of  the  colon ;  one  rule 
for  the  use  of  the  dash.  Write  sentences  illustrating  the  rules 
given. 

2  Correct  the  following  sentences : 

a  He  is  more  earnest  but  not  so  amiable  as  his  brother, 
b  So  correct  is  his  ear  that  he  can  reproduce  an  air  after 

once  hearing  it  with  perfect  exactness. 
c  li  1  am  not  mistaken,  I  think  I  have  seen  him  before, 
i/  He  can  not  be  received  before  he  is  of  age  unless  by 

his  father's  consent. 
e  We  fear  that  the  poor  girl  will  never  recover  bock  her 

health  again. 

3  Develop  the  following  sentence  into  a  paragraph  of  appro* 
priate  description  containing  not  less  than  75  words:  I  stood 
on  a  bridge  over  a  stream  and  watched  the  sun  rise  from  behind 
a  hill. 

4  Define  periodic  sentence^  balanced  sentence.  Give  an  exam- 
ple of  each  containing  not  less  than  20  words. 

5  Contract  each  of  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  express 
the  idea  forcibly : 

a  I  will  not  refuse  to  help  you  in  a  matter  that  is  so  full  of 

importance. 
b  There  was  a  hill  which  was  very  high  and  which  stood 

just  beyond  the  meadow. 
c  He  prayed  that  he  might  be  speedily  succored. 
d  Fortune  has  denied  you  the  leisure  wherein  you  may 

acquire  knowledge. 


4^  English  Composition — continued 

e  Men  who  are  unacquainted  with  books  have  but  little 
idea  of  the  solace  that  literature  offers. 

6  Combine  the  following  sentences  into  a  single  complex  sen- 
tence: William  Pitt  entered  public  life  at  a  very  early  age. 
He  was  the  second  son  of  the  first  earl  of  Chatham.  William 
Pitt  was  the  prime  minister  of  George  3.  He  held  this  office 
at  an  early  period  of  life.  At  this  period  most  men  are  just 
completing  a  professional  education. 

7  Expand  the  following  sentences  by  adding  circumstances  or 
changing  their  form  so  as  to  express  them  more  rhetorically : 

a  I  saw  a  tree  in  a  field. 

b  Evangeline  is  an  interesting  poem. 

c  The  faithful  man  is  rewarded. 

d  The  waves  were  very  high. 

e  He  was  a  brave  and  an  honest  man. 

8  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend  telling  him  how  you  spent  your 
Christmas  vacation.  Pay  special  attention  both  to  the  form  and 
to  the  matter  of  this  letter. 

9  Correct  the  following  sentences : 

a  The  entertainment  was  much  enjoyed  by  the  juvenile 

members  of  the  community. 
b  He  was  a  gentleman  except  using  profane  language. 
c  People  do  not  simply  admire  an  orator  that  he  can  use 

big  words. 
d  He  was  bom  of  a  lowly  birth. 
e  There  are  few  things  which  have  not  a  good  side  as  well 

as  that  which  is  bad. 

10-15  Write  an  es^y  of  not  less  than  250  words  on  one  of  the 
following  topics  (taken  from  Irving's  Sketch  book)^  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  proper  division  into  paragraphs,  character  of 
senten  jes  and  connection  of  thought,  capitalization,  spelling  and 
punctuation:  Philip  of  Pokanoket;  Ichabod  Crane  and  the 
ghost. 

Note  —  Students  not  familiar  with  Irvinfi['s  Sketch  book  may  substitute 
ofif  of  the  following  topics:  The  battle  of  Bunker  hill;  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes. 
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100  credits,  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  lo-ij  and  four  of  the  others  dut  no  more.  If  more 
than  four  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  four  of  these 
answers  will  be  considered.    Each  complete  answer  wilt  receive  10  credits. 

1  Expand  the  following  topic  sentence  into  a  paragraph  of 
not  less  than  75  words:     Public  office  is  a  public  trust. 

2  Correct  the  following  sentences : 

a  Every  one  of  us  have  had  this  feeling. 

b  If  you  are  subject  to  colds,  by  wearing  this  garment  it 
is  a  perfect  preventive. 

c  I  am  certain  and  confident  that  my  statement  is  correct 

and  true. 
d  The  slaves  were  sold  by  their  masters  whenever  they 

were  forced  by  their  recklessness  or  their  misfortune 

to  have  their  value  in  money. 

e  He  had  not  and  he  could  not  keep  his  promises. 

3  Write  a  letter  to  a  friend,  describing  some  journey  that 
you  have  taken.  Pay  special  attention  both  to  the  form  and 
to  the  matter  of  this  letter. 

4  Contract  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  express  the 
thought  more  forcibly: 

a  A  tree  that  was  covered  with  dark  green  foliage  stood 

on  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 
b  It  is  certain  that  he  will  not  return  before  next  year. 
c  I  ate  my  dinner  and  then  went  for  a  walk. 

d  His  work  left  him  no  leisure  wherein  he  might  enjoy 

my  visit. 
^  We  should  rejoice  when  we  hear  of  the  prosperity  of 

others 


4^  English  Composition — cofitinued 

5  Prepare  an  outline  for  an  essay  on  The  widow  and  her  son 
or  on  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  giving  a  sufficient  elaboration  of 
each  point  to  show  what  matter  you  design  to  have  included 
in  the  essay. 

6  Rewrite  or  rearrange  the  following  sentences  so  as  to  ex- 
press the  idea  more  emphatically  in  periodic  form : 

a  The  cant  which  pretends  that  it  is  the  result  of  con- 
scientious conviction  is  worse  than  treachery,  if  there 
is  anything  worse  than  treachery. 

b  If  Walpole  had  been  with  all  his  capacities  a  man  whom 
England  could  have  revered  and  loved,  would  he  the 
less  truly  have  served  his  country? 

7  Combine  the  following  into  a  single  well  expressed  sen- 
tence :  There  is  found  in  the  bark  of  certain  trees  a  peculiar 
yellow  substance.  This  substance  is  called  tannin.  Tannin  is 
very  light.  It  is  of  a  bright,  shining  appearance.  It  has  this 
appearance  in  consequence  of  being  composed  of  small  yellow 
crystals. 

8  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

a  Last  week  some  thieves  broke  into  an  empty  house  and 

stripped  it  of  its  furniture. 
b  I  was  afraid  I  would  lose  all  the  capital  I  had  invested. 
c  This  book  is  full  of  valuable  information  from  cover  to 

cover. 

d  His  reputation  is  equal  to  any  orator  in  the  country. 
e  Be  careful  in  distinguishing  between  these  two  words. 

9  Develop  the  following  sentence  into  a  paragraph  of  appro- 
priate description  containing  not  less  than  75  words:  The 
house  stood  on  a  gentle  eminence  and  was  surrounded  by  a 
fine  grove  of  tall  trees. 

10-15  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  250  words  on  one  of  the 
following  topics  (taken  from  Irving's  Sketch  book),  paying  par- 
ticular attention  to  proper  division  into  paragraphs,  character 
of  sentences  and  connection  of  thought,  capitalization,  spelling 
and  punctuation:  Philip  of  Pokanoket;  Christmas  eve  at 
Bracebridge  Hall. 

Note  —  Students  not  familiar  with  Irvine's  Sketch  ^^^>&  may  substitute 
one  of  the  following  topics:  Problems  of  city  government;  A  fishing 
excursion. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  is~is  and  six  of  the  others  but  no  more.     If  more  than  six  of 
these  other  questions  are  ansivered  only  the  first  six  of  these  answers  will  be  con- 
sidered.    Each  complete  ansioer  wtU  receive  10  credits, 

1  Develop  the  following  topic  sentence  into  a  paragraph  of  about 
100  words:  An  educated  body  of  citizens  is  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  state. 

2  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

a  After  conversing  together  for  a  few  moments  they  both  rose 

up  and  left  the  room. 
b  While  at  school  his  great  reservoir  of  imagination  could  not 

be  restrained  within  proper  bounds. 
c  Before  she  was  led  to  the  hymeneal  altar  she  had  been  for 

some  years  at  the  head  of  the  culinary  department  of  a 

large  boarding-house. 
d  He  can  not  take  care  of  himself  let  alone  the  children. 
^  I  do  not  deny  but  that  he  has  merit. 

3  Define  force  (energy).  Give  three  ways  by  which  the  force  of  a 
sentence  may  be  increased  and  illustrate  each. 

4  Express  the  idea  of  the  following  sentence  with  rhetorical  eifect 
m  five  other  ways:  The  United  States  has  advanced  more  rapidly 
in  power  and  influence  than  any  other  nation. 

5  Define  antithesis^  metonomy^  climax^  epigram^  metaphor.  Give 
an  example  of  each. 

6  Increase  the  force  of  the  following  sentences  by  expressing  the 
idea  of  each  in  appropriate  figurative  language: 

a  A  man  is  injured  by  evil  associates. 

b  In  the  valley  stood  a  number  of  old  trees. 

c  While  we  stood  there  talking  it  became  dark. 

d  The  waves  had  become  quiet. 

e  He  is  so  inconstant  that  he  can  not  excel. 

7  Give  the  characteristics  of  a  good  oratoric  style. 


sO 


Rhetoric  —  continued 


8  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

a  The  friendless  state  which  he  said  he  was  in  and  that  he 

wished  to  die  made  Rosalind  think  that  he  was  like  herself 

unfortunate. 
^  Imprudent  associations  disqualify  us  for  the  instruction  and 

reproof  of  others. 
£  I  never  expect  to  see  you  again. 
d  The  proposition  for  each  one  of  us  to  give  up  something  was 

accepted  and  led  to  a  cordial  reconcilement. 
e  The  veracity  of  a  statement  is  admitted  when  the  truth  of  its 

author  is  unquestioned. 

9  Explain  the  difference  between  lovely  and  amiabUy  hinder  and 
J>r event,  hope  and  expect,  leisure  and  idleness,  respectable  and  respectful. 

10  Mark  the  scansion  of  the  following  lines  and  tell  the  kind  of 
verse  and  meter  of  each : 

a        I  know  not  where  his  islands  lift 
Their  fronded  palms  in  air; 
I  only  know  I  can  not  drift 
Beyond  his  love  and  care. 

b         Saviour,  breathe  an  evening  blessing, 
Ere  repose  our  spirits  seal. 

c         At  the  dead  of  the  night  a  sweet  vision  I  saw, 
And  thrice  ere  the  morning  I  dreamt  it  again. 

1 1  State  the  difference  between  purity,  propriety  and  precision ; 
between  ridicule  and  sarcasm. 

12-15  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  250  words  on  one  of  the 
following  topics  (taken  from  Macaulay's  Second  essay  on  the  Earl  of 
Chatham  and  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  lilies) :  The  condition  of  England 
^t  the  death  of  George  2  ;  The  career  of  the  Earl  of  Bute ;  The 
kinds  and  uses  of  books  ;    Woman* s  mission. 

Note  —  Students  not  familiar  vrith  Second  essay  on  the  Earl  of  Chatham  or 
Sesame  and  lilies  may  substitute  one  of  the  following  topics:  The  work  of 
John  Brown  y   The  saloon  in  politics. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  guest  ions  12-ij  and  six  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more  than 
six  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  six  of  these  answers 
will  be  considered.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Expand  the  following  topic  sentence  into  a  paragraph  of 
not  less  than  75  words:  The  immigrants  now  coming  to  this 
country  are  of  so  low  a  class  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  restrict 
immigration. 

2  Define  clifnax.  Write  a  rhetorical  sentence  of  not  less  than 
25  words  that  shall  contain  a  climax. 

3  What  fault  is  common  to  the  following  sentences?  Express 
each  sentence  correctly: 

a  We  thank  thee,  Lord,  for  this  spark  of  grace,  and  we 

ask  thee  to  water  it. 
b  In  his  writings  there  is  the  dawn  of  a  new  vein  in 

literature. 
c  When  a  person  has  climbed  to  the  topmost  round  of 

the  ladder  of  success,  he  is  fitted  to  fill  his  comer  in 

the  worid. 
d  The  competition  of  the  railways  is  cutting  the  ground 

from  beneath  the  feet  of  the  steamers. 

4  Define  apostrophe,  hyperbole,  personification,  antithesis^ 
irony.     Give  an  example  of  each. 

5  Express  the  idea  of  each  of  the  following  sentences  in  ap- 
propriate figurative  language : 

a  The  good  man  enjoys  comfort  in  the  midst  of  adversity. 

b  Grant  was  a  cautious  general. 

c  These  men  are  writing  for  wealth  not  fame. 

d  We  sat  in  the  shade  of  the  trees. 

e  A  man  is  always  injured  by  evil  associates. 

6  Define  paragraph.  Give  three  directions  for  the  proper 
rh-to-ical  construction  of  a  paragraph. 


5^  Rhetoric  — continued 

7  Mark  the  scansion  of  the  following  lines  and  tell  the  kind 
of  verse  and  meter  of  each : 

a  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 
b  As  one  lamp  lights  another,  nor  grows  less. 

So  nobleness  enkindleth  nobleness. 
c  Then  each  cavalier  who  loves  honor  and  me. 
Let  him  follow  the  bonnets  of  Bonnie  Dundee ! 

8  Explain  the  difference  between  ridicule,  sarcasm  and  raillery; 
between  a  romance  and  a  novel. 

9  Define  pathos.  Explain  four  ways  by  which  the  pathetic 
element  may  be  introduced  into  composition. 

10  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

a  The   United    States   redounds   with   the   blessings  of 

nature. 
b  What  is  the  reason  that  our  language  is  less  refined 

than  those  of  France  or  Italy? 
c  Alarmed  by  these  reports,  it  was  decided  to  evacuate 

the  fort  that  night, 
d  The  sight  of  his  blood  whom  they  deemed  invulnerable 

shook  the  courage  of  the  soldiers. 
e  The  enterprise  I  neither  attempted  to  conceal  from 

myself  nor  from  him  would  be  a  dangerous  one. 

11  Explain  three  ways  (not  mechanical)  in  which  poetry 
differs  from  prose.     Describe  the  construction  of  the  sonnet. 

12-15  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  250  words  on  one  of  the 
following  topics  (taken  from  Macaulay*s  Second  essay  on  the 
earl  of  Chatham  and  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  lilies) :  The  causes 
of  Pitt's  resignation  in  1761;  The  public  career  of  the  earl  of 
Bute;  The  uses  of  books. 

Note  —  Students  not  familiar  with  Second  essay  on  the  earl  of  Chatham 
or  Sesame  and  lilies  may  substitute  one  of  the  following  topics:  Long- 
fellow: The  mission  of  the  novel. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  questions  12-1^  and  six  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more  than 
six  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  six  of  these  answers 
will  be  considered.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Develop  the  following  into  a  paragraph  of  appropriate  de- 
scription of  not  less  than  100  words:  The  day  was  pleasant. 
I  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  The  view  from  the  summit 
was  beautiful. 

2  Correct  the  following  sentences : 

a  We  should  sweep  the  saloon  into  the  archives  of  oblivion. 
b  Enoch  finally  took  a  severe  sickness  and  together  with  a 

sad  heart  he  died. 
c  In  one  of  his  rambles  he  had  climbed  to  the  highest 

summit  of  the  mountain,  and  he  soon  sat  down  to  rest. 
d  The  grocer  who  sells  a  cheap  or  inferior  flavoring  extract 

and  which  proves  unsatisfactory  to  his  customers,  the 

blame  comes  on  him  and  his  trade  is  damaged. 
e  The  vote  was  so  unanimous  that  I  threw  up  my  hat. 

3  Express  the  idea  of  the  following  sentence  with  rhetorical 
effect  in  five  other  ways:  Abraham  Lincoln  was  one  of  the 
greatest  men  this  country  has  ever  produced. 

4  Give  a  full  explanatory  outline  for  an  essay  on  Public 
career  of  the  earl  of  Bute  or  on  Uses  of  books. 

5  Express  the  idea  of  each  of  the  following  sentences  in  ap- 
propriate figurative  language: 

a  Antony  is  only  a  servant  of  Caesar. 

b  One  may  learn  something  from  trees  and  brooks. 

c  We  sat  in  the  shade  of  a  large  tree. 

d  The  sun  is  just  rising. 

e  Our  hopes  were  all  disappointed. 

6  Combine  the  following  into  a  single  well  expressed  sen- 
tence :  The  walls  of  Sir  Roger's  house  are  covered  with  horns. 
They  are  the  horns  of  several  kinds  of  deer.     He  killed  these 


54  Rhetoric  — continued 

deer  in  the  chase.  He  thinks  the  horns  the  most  valuable  ftuv 
niture  in  the  house.  They  afford  him  frequent  topics  of  dis* 
course.     They  show  that  he  has  not  been  idle. 

7  Describe  the  purpose  and  methods  of  exposition. 

8  Mark  the  scansion  of  the  following  lines  and  tell  the  pre* 
vailing  verse  and  meter  of  each : 

a  Let  him  not  boast  who  puts  his  armor  on 

As  he  who  puts  it  off,  the  battle  doiie. 
b  There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  more  lovely  by  far 

That  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar. 
c  Thro'  the  shadow  of  the  globe  we  sweep  into  the  younger 
day: 

Better  fifty  years  of  Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay. 

9  Define  ridicule^  sarcasm,  pun.    Give  an  illustration  of  each. 

10  Name  the  figure  of  speech  found  in  each  of  the  following 
sentences  and  define  each  figure : 

a  His  head  was  silvered  o'er  with  age. 
b  And  panting  Time  toiled  after  him  in  vain. 
c  Patriotism  is  the  last  refuge  of  a  scoundrel. 
d  A  poem  round  and  perfect  as  a  star. 
e  A  good  book  is  the  precious   life-blood  of  a  master 
spirit. 

11  Correct  the  following  sentences: 

a  She  called  into  requisition  the  services  of  the  family 

physician. 
b  A  torrent  of  superstition  consumed  the  land. 
c  We  propose  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  the  winter  in 

studying  music. 
d  There  are  few  things  which  have  not  a  good  side  as 

well  as  that  which  is  bad. 
e  Tell  him,  if  he  finds  the  enemy  too  strong,  he  should 
retreat. 
12-15  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  250  words  on  one  of  the 
following  topics  (taken  from  Macaulay's  Second  essay  on  the 
earl  of  Chatham  and  Ruskin's  Sesame  and  lilies) :      Causes  of 
the  dismissal  of  Pitt;  Parliament  and  the  stamp  act;   Mission 
of  woman. 

Note  —  Students  not  familiar  with  Second  essay  on  the  earl  of  Chatham 
or  Sesame  and  lilies  may  substitute  one  of  the  following  topics  {  Benefits 
of  historical  study ;  Uses  of  great  men. 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  lo  questions  but  no  more.  //  more  than  lo  questions  are  answered 
only  the  first  lo  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  wilt 
receive  JO  credits, 

1  Give  an  account  of  the  literary  work  of  King  Alfred. 

2  Name  the  author  and  give  a  brief  sketch  of  one  of  the  following 
works:  Ancient  mariner ^  Deserted  village ^  As  you  like  ity  Lady  of  the 
take, 

3  Give  an  account  of  the  miracle  plays  and  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  were  presented. 

4  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Shakspere.  Name  two  of  his  most 
important  tragedies  and  two  of  his  most  important  comedies. 

5  Mention  the  principal  works  of  Chaucer  and  give  the  character* 
istics  of  his  writings. 

6  Give  the  author  of  each  of  the  following  works:  (a)  Pippa  pctsses^ 
(^)  Wisdom  of  the  ancients^  (c)  Dunciad,  {d)  Rcuseias^  (e)  Chiide 
Harold^  (/)  Modern  painters,  {g)  Elegy  in  a  country  churchyard^  (/i) 
Eve  of  St  Agnes,  (i)  Arcadia,  {/)  Cato, 

7  Give  a  brief  critical  estimate  of  the  poetry  of  Milton. 

8  *'  The  Augustan  age  of  English  literature  properly  includes  the 
reigns  of  Anne  and  George  i,  from  1702  to  1727,"  Name  ^z'^  im- 
portant works  of  this  period  and  the  author  of  each. 

9  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  mention  the  chief  works  of  one  of 
the  following  :     Thackeray,  Goldsmith,  Richardson. 

10  Mention  o/te  important  work  of  each  of  the  following:  {a} 
Ascham,  {d)  Ben  Jonson,  (c)  Macaulay,  (d)  Bums,  (e)  Tennyson,  (/)' 
Cowper,  {g)  Dickens,  (h)  Goldsmith,  (/)  Shelley,  (f)  George  Eliot. 

n  Name  three  poets  and  two  novelists  of  the  i8th  century  and 
give  the  title  of  a  prominent  work  of  each. 

12  Write  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Carlyle,  name  three  of  his  import- 
ant works,  and  give  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of  his  writings.. 

MACBETH 

13  Explain  the  connection  of  the  witches  with  the  plot  of  Macbeth.^ 

14  Narrate  the  story  of  Lady  Macbeth. 

15  State  by  whom  and  under  what  circumstances  the  following 
words  were  uttered: 

"  Ere  to  black  Hecate's  summons 
The  shard-borne  beetle  with  his  drowsy  hums 
Hath  rung  night's  yawning  peal,  there  shall  be  done 
A  deed  of  dreadful  note." 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  lo  credits. 

1  Give  an  account  of  the  literary  work  of  Wyclif  and  state 
its  influence  on  the  development  of  the  English  language. 

2  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  plot  of  one  of  the  following  plays 
of  Shakspere:  fulius  Caesar^  Hamlet^  Tempest y  Merchajit  of 
Venice y  As  you  like  it, 

3  Name  five  authors  contemporary  with  Shakspere  and  give 
the  title  of  an  important  work  of  each. 

4  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  John  Bunyan.  Describe  his 
most  famous  work. 

5  Give  .the  author  of  each  of  the  following  works :  (^^)  Wis- 
doin  of  the  ancients^  (^)  Rasselas,  (c)  History  of  the  plague  in 
London^  (d)  The  seasons,  {e)  Pendennis,  {f)  Cotter's  Saturday 
nighty  i^g)  Utopia^  (fi)  Faerie  quehie,  (i)  Legende  of  goode  tvomeUy 
if)  Pippa  passes. 

6  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  name  the  chief  works  of  ofie 
of  the  following:     Goldsmith,  Dryden,  Wordsworth,  Carlyle. 

7  State  the  purpose  of  each  of  the  following  poems  of 
Milton :     VallegrOy  II  penseroso,  CotnuSy  LycidaSy  Paradise  lost, 

8  Name  tvuo  important  works  of  each  of  the  following 
authors:     Coleridge,  Ruskin,  Gray,  Byron,  George  Eliot. 

9  Write  a  critical  account  of  the  style  and  literary  merits  of 
^ne  of  the  following :     Pope,  Wordsworthy  Tennyson. 

10  Name  four  of  the  most  prominent  authors  of  the  period 
of  Queen  Anne,  tell  the  kind  of  writing  for  which  each  is 
specially  famous,  and  give  the  title  of  an  important  work  of 
each. 

1 1  Mention  the  most  important  characteristics  of  the  poetry 
of  Scott.     Give  the  titles  of  four  of  his  principal  poems. 

12  Name  five  histories  famous  in  English  literature  and 
give  the  author  of  each. 

NICHOLAS   NICKLEBV 

13  Describe  the  experiences  of  Nicholas  at  Squeers'  school. 

14  Explain  the  connection  of  each  of  the  following  charac- 
ters with  the  story  of  Nicholas  Nickleby :  Arthur  Gride,  John 
Browdie,  Ned  Cheeryble,  Ralph  Nickleby,  Tim  Linkinwater. 

15  Describe  the  circumstances  under  which  Nicholas  came 
into  the  employ  of  Cheeryble  Bros. 
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Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered,  Eack 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  principal  work  of  (a)  Sir  John 
Mandeville,  {b)  John  Wyclif. 

2  Describe  the  miracle  plays  and  the  moralities. 

3  **The  period  of  1575  to  1625  was  a  great  flowering  time  of 
English  literature."  Name  five  important  authors  of  this 
period;  give  the  class  of  works  for  which  each  is  specially 
famous  and  the  title  of  an  important  work  of  each. 

4  Name  the  author  of  each  of  the  following:  (a)  Arcadia^ 
{b)  Aurora  Leigh^  (c)  Excursion,  (d\  Confessions  of  an  opium 
eater,  (e)  Hind  and  panther,  (/)  Cato,  {g)  Tom  fones,  (A) 
Sartor  resartus,  (i)  Task,  (j)  Seasons. 

5  Give  a  sketch  of  the  plot  of  one  of  the  following :  Twelfth 
night.  Tempest,  As  you  like  it,  Macbeth. 

6  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  a  list  of  the  chief  works  of 
one  of  the  following:     Bacon,  Pope,  Samuel  Johnson. 

7  Give  a  brief  account  of  two  of  the  following  works :  Hudi- 
bras.  Pilgrim's  progress,  Gulliver's  travels,  Canterbury  tales. 

8  Write  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Milton  and  name  his  impor- 
tant poetic  works. 

9  Name  two  important  works  of  each  of  the  following: 
Goldsmith,  Keats,  Macaulay,  Burns,  Ruskin. 

10  Give  an  account  of  the  life  of  Swift,  name  three  of  his- 
important  works  and  give  the  principal  characteristics  of  his 
style. 

1 1  Write  a  critical  account  of  Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  king. 

12  Name  yj7//r  great  English  novelists  of  the  19th  century 
and  give  the  titles  of  two  important  works  of  each. 

HAMLET 

13  Explain  the  connection  of  the  ghost  with  the  play  of 
Hamlet. 

14  Describe  the  play  given  in  Hamlet,  including  the  way  in 
which  it  is  introduced  into  the  drama,  its  presentation  and  its 
results. 

15  Give  a  sketch  of  the  character  of  Hamlet  as  it  is  developed 
in  the  drama. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are  answered 
cnly  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will 
receive  10  credits, 

1  Name  five  works  written  in  America  before  1800  and  give  the 
author  of  each. 

2  Describe  the  character  and  literary  merits  of  Franklin's  Auio- 
Jnography  and  Poor  Richard's  almanac. 

3  Give  the  important  works  of  tivo  of  the  following:  Emerson, 
Holmes,  Taylor,  Whittier,  Hawthorne. 

4  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Washington  Irving. 

5  Give  the  author  of  each  of  the  following  works:  (a)  Dream  life^ 
ip)  Marco  Bozzarisy  (r)  Wctlden^  (d)  Story  of  a  bad  boy^  {e)  Little 
women,  (f)  Bitter*sweety  (^)  Concord  hymn,  {h)  Buccaneer y  {i)  Nathan 
Jfa/cy  (y)  Prue  and  /. 

6  Name  five  American  poets  who  were  writing  before  1850  and 
give  the  title  of  an  important  poem  of  each. 

7  Write  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  one  of  the  following:  Bryant,  Poe, 
Motley. 

8  Tell  the  class  of  works  for  which  each  of  the  following  authors 
is  specially  noted  and  give  the  title  of  a  prominent  work  of  each: 
Parkman,  Howells,  Wallace,  Stedman,  Crawford. 

9  Give  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  following  works:  {a)  Evangeline^ 
(b)  The  raven,  (c)  Rip  Van  Winkle,  {d)  Snow-bound. 

10  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  James  Russell  Lowell  and  mention 
his  principal  works.     • 

11  Write  a  critical  account  of  the  literary  work  of  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. 

12  Write  from  memory  the  first  three  stanzas  of  Lowell's  Present 
crisis. 

UNCLE   TOM'S  cabin 

13  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Eva. 

r4  Give  an  account  of  George  Harris  and  state  his  connection 
with  the  story  of  Uncle  Tom*s  cabin. 

15  Give  an  account  of  the  escape  of  Eliza. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  1/  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  to  credits. 

1  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  mention  the  chief  works  of 
x>ne  of  the  following :     Irving,  Parkman,  Lowell. 

2  Give  the  author  of  each  of  the  following  works :  {a)  Free- 
dom of  the  will,  (d'j  Mr  Isaacs,  (c)  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,  (d) 

The  raven,  {e)  Timothy  Titcomb^s  letters,  (/)  Conquest  of 
Mexico,  {g)  Nathan  Hale,  (h)  Hyperion,  {%)  Ballad  of  Babie 
Bill,  {j)  Oregon  trail, 

3  Name  five  sea  tales  and  five  stories  of  Indian  or  American 
life  by  Cooper. 

4  Give  an  account  of  the  life  and  literary  work  of  Bayard 
Taylor. 

5  Write  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  following  works :  Hiawatha, 
Rip  I  ^an  Winkle,  Maud  Muller, 

6  Write  a  critical  estimate  of  the  work  of  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. 

7  Write  three  stanzas  from  Lowell's  Present  crisis. 

8  Give  the  titles  of  two  poems  by  each  of  the  following 
authors:     Stedman,  Aldrich,  Bryant,  Whittier,  Emerson. 

9  Write  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Name  three  of  his  prose  works  and  two  of  his  poems. 

10  Name  the  author  and  give  an  account  of  the  general 
plan  of  each  of  two  of  the  following  works :  (a)  Reveries  of  a 
bachelor,  {b)  Backlog  studies,  (r)  Autocrat  of  the  breakfast  table, 
{d)  Knickerbocker's  history  of  New  York. 

1 1  Write  a  critical  account  of  the  style  and  literary  merits 
of  the  poetry  of  Longfellow. 

12  Give  the  principal  works  of /2e/^of  the  following:  Warner, 
Prescott,  Thoreau,  Louisa  M.  Alcott. 

LARS 

13  Discuss  the  literary  merits  of  the  poem. 

14  Give  an  account  of  the  causes  and  results  of  the  conflict 
between  Lars  and  Per. 

15  Give  a  sketch  of  the  story  of  Ruth. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
%nswered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  name  the  principal  works  of 
one  of  the  following:     Franklin,  Poe,  Hawthorne. 

2  Give  the  author  of  ectch  of  the  following  works :  (a)  Old 
Creole  days^  {b)  Wake-robin^  (r)  Rise  of  Silas  Lapliam^  (d)  Old- 
town  folks ^  (e)  Ratnona^  (/)  Pioneers^  {g-)  Bitter-sweety  (Ay 
Ben-Z/ur,  (i)  Society  and  solitude ^  (j)  Nile  notes  of  a  howaajt, 

3  Give  a  sketch  of  otic  of  the  following:  Snow-bound^ 
Hiawat/ta^  Visioti  of  Sir  Launfal. 

4  Name  the  principal  poetic  works  of  Whittier ;  of  Holmes. 

5  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper. 

6  Give  a  brief  account  of  Irving's  Knickerbocker's  history  of 
New  York.    State  the  principal  characteristics  of  Irving's  style. 

7  Give  the  principal  works  of  two  of  the  following:  Prescott, 
Parkman,  Thoreau,  Bryant. 

8  Name  Motley's  principal  works  and  give  the  characteristics 
of  his  writings. 

9  Give  the  title  of  one  work  by  each  of  the  following:  (a\ 
Jonathan  Edwards,  (b)  Roger  Williams,  (c)  Increase  Mather, 
\d)  Cotton  Mather,  (r)  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  (/)  Tohn 
Trumbull,  {g)  Thomas  Paine,  (li)  Alexander  Hamilton,  (<f)  J. 
R.  Drake,  (y)  Fitz-Greene  Halleck. 

10  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Longfellow  and  name  his  im» 
portant  works. 

1 1  Give  a  critical  account  of  Lowell  as  a  poet  and  as  a  prose 

writer. 

12  Write  from  memory  three  stanzas  of  Lowell's  I\estnt 
crisis^  beginning 

**Then  to  side  with  Truth  is  noble." 

HOUSE    OF    SEVEN    GABLES 

1 3  Give  an  account  of  Alice  Pyncheon. 

14  Describe  the  death  of  Judge  Pyncheon. 

15  Give  the  story  of  Clifford. 
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Answer  JO  qtusiions  but  no  more.  At  least  three  questions  must  be  chosen 
from  part  2.  If  more  than  10  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  10  of  these 
answers  will  be  considered.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

Part  1 

1  Describe  the  adventures  of  Bottom  the  weaver  as  given  in 
Midsummer  nighfs  dream. 

2  Narrate  the  experiences  of  John  the  baker,  Thomas  the  sail- 
maker  and  Richard  the  joiner  in  consequence  of  the  plague  in 
London. 

3  Give  an  account  of  the  adventure  of  the  German  student  as 
f  jund  in  Tales  of  a  traveler. 

4  Describe  the  encounter  of  my  uncle  with  the  ghost  as  found  in 
Tales  of  a  traveler. 

5  Describe  the  connection  of  Cromwell  with  the  plot  of  Woodstock, 

6  Give  an  account  of  the  circumstances  of  the  combat  between 
Everard  and  the  disguised  king. 

7  Give  the  main  points  of  Macaulay's  contrast  between  Milton 
and  Dante. 

8  Describe  the  circumstances  that  caused  the  separation  of 
Evangeline  and  Gabriel. 

9  Give  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Silas  Marner 
found  Eppie. 

Part  2 

10  Narrate  the  events  of  the  fifth  act  of  Merchant  of  Venice. 

11  State  by  whom  and  on  what  occasion  each  of  the  following 
was  uttered: 

a  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  his  beams! 

b  I  stand  for  judgment:  answer,  shall  I  have  it  ? 

c  All  that  glisters  is  not  gold.' 

d  How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 

e  I  would  not  have  given  it  for  a  wilderness  of  monkeys. 
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12  Give  an  account  of  two  of  the  following  characters  and  of 
their  connection  with  the  story  of  Merchant  of  Venice:  Lorenzo^ 
Nerissa,  Bassanio,  Jessica. 

1 3  Write  explanatory  notes  on  each  of  the  following  from  Comus  r 
a  Square  my  trial 

To  my  proportioned  strength 

b  The  dull  swain 

Treads  on  it  daily  with  his  clouted  shoon. 
c  And  fetch  their  precepts  from  the  cynic  tub. 
d  And  every  bosky  bourn  from  side  to  side. 
e  Of  Bacchus  and  of  Circe  born,  great  Comus. 

14  Describe  the  purpose  and  outline  the  plan  of  Lycidas^  giving 
illustrative  quotations  amounting  to  not  less  than  10  lines. 

15  What  two  direct  addresses  are  made  in  Webster's  First  Bunker 
hill  oration  f  Give  the  reasons  that  made  them  particularly  appro- 
priate and  impressive. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  At  least  three  questions  must  be 
chosen  from  part  2.  If  more  than  20  questions  are  answered  only  the 
first  MO  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will 
receive  so  credits, 

PART   I 

1  Give  the  story  of  Titania  from  Midsummer  nighfs  dream. 

2  Give  an  account  of  the  waterman  in  Defoe's  History  of 
the  plague  in  London. 

3  Describe  the  adventure  of  my  aunt  as  given  in  Tales  of  a 
traveler. 

4  Give  the  story  of  Captain  Kidd. 

5  Describe  the  escape  of  King  Charles  from  Woodstock. 

6  Give  Alacaulay's  estimate  of  the  royalists. 

7  Describe  the  life  of  the  Acadians  as  portrayed  in  Evangeline. 

8  Give  an  account  of  the  circumstances  that  caused  the  de- 
parture of  Silas  Marner  from  Lantern  Yard. 

9  Sketch  the  career  and  character  of  Dunstan  Cass. 

PART    2 

10  Explain  the  circumstances  under  which  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing was  uttered : 

a  In  my  school-days,  when  I  had  lost  one  shaft, 
I  shot  his  fellow  of  the  self-same  flight  I 

The  self-same  way,  with  more  advised  watch,  j 

To  find  the  other  forth ;  and  by  adventuring  both, 
I  oft  found  both. 

b  Cursed  be  my  tribe, 

If  I  forgive  him !  I 

c  But  though  I  am  a  daughter  to  his  blood, 
I  am  not  to  his  manners.  I 


6+  Course  in  English  Reading — continued 

d  We  do  pray  for  mercy; 

And  that  same  prayer  doth  teach  us  all  to  render 
The  deeds  of  mercy. 

e  The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 

Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  fit  for  treasons,  stratagems,  and  spoils. 

1 1  Give  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Bassanio. 

12  Expla'n  the  meaning  of  the  following: 

a  I  shall  ere  long 

Be  well-stock'd  with  as  fair  a  herd  as  graz'd 
About  my  mother  Cfrce. 

b  Unmolding  reason's  mintage 

Character'd  in  the  face. 
c  Began, 

Wrapt  in  a  pleasing  fit  of  melancholy, 

To  meditate  my  rural  minstrelsy. 

d  And  hears  the  unexpressive  nuptial  song 
In  the  blest  kingdoms  meek  of  joy  and  love. 

e  Rough  satyrs  danc'd,  and  fauns  with  clov'n  heel 
From  the  glad  sound  would  not  be  absent  long. 

13  Write  quotations  amounting   to  not  less   than  10  lines 
from  L allegro  and  //  peiiseroso, 

14  State  the  purpose  for  which  Milton's  Lycidas  was  written 
iind  give  the  plan  of  the  poem. 

15  Write   a  sketch   of    the    argument   of    Webster's  First 
/iuuker  kill  oration. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  At  least  three  questions  must  be 
£hosen  from  part  2.  If  more  than  10  questions  are  answered  only  the 
first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will 
receive  jo  credits, 

PART   I 

1  Narrate  the  adventures  of  Hermia  as  given  in  Midsummer 
nighVs  dream. 

2  Describe  the  lawlessness  during  the  plague  in  London. 

3  Give  the  story  of  the  Bold  dragoon  from  Tales  of  a  traveler. 

4  Give  an  account  of  the  adventure  of  the  Englishman. 

5  Describe  the  disturbances  in  the  church  as  narrated  in  the 
opening  chapter  of  Woodstock. 

6  Give  an  account  of  the  experiences  of  Everard  in  the 
haunted  chamber. 

7  Give  Macaulay's  estimate  of  the  character  of  the  puritans 
and  of  the  cavaliers. 

8  Describe  the  burning  of  the  village  of  Grand  Prd  and  the 
scenes  that  attended  it. 

9  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Eppie's  mother. 

PART   2 

10  State  by  whom  and  under  what  circumstances  each  of  the 
following  was  uttered : 

a  Pray  thee  take  pain 

To  allay  with  some  cold  drops  of  modesty 
Thy  skipping  spirit. 

h  But  love  is  blind  and  lovers  cannot  see 
The  pretty  follies  that  themselves  commit. 

c  The  fool  hath  planted  in  his  memory 
An  army  of  good  words. 
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d  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 

And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark. 

e  A  substitute  shines  brightly  as  a  king 
Until  a  king  be  by,  and  then  his  state 
Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 
Into  the  main  of  waters. 

1 1  Discuss  Milton's  use  of  the  classics  in  Lycidas. 

12  Why  is  Comus  called  a  mask?  Explain  the  diflEerence 
between  a  mask  and  an  ordinary  play. 

13  Write  explanatory  notes  on  each  of  the  following: 

a  The  hungry  sheep  look  up  and  are  not  fed. 

b  Last  came,  and  las^id  go 
The  pilot  of  the  Galilean  lake. 

€  That  Orpheus'  self  may  heave 
From  golden  slumber  on  a  bed 
Of  heaped  Elysian  flowers. 

d  But  come  thou  goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heaven  yclept  Euphrosyne. 

e  And  yet  more  med'cinal  is  it  than  moly 
That  Hermes  once  to  wise  Ulysses  gave. 

14  Narrate  the  events  of  the  fourth  act  of  Merchant  of  Venice. 

15  Explain  the  circumstances  under  which  Webster's  First 
Bunker  hill  oration  was  delivered  and  give  a  sketch  of  the 
argument  of  the  oration. 
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Answer  to  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  lo  questions  are  ansxvered 
only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Eeich  complete  answer  will 
receive  10  credits. 

X  Give  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Chaucer's 
pilgrims  set  out  for  Canterbury,  and  describe  three  of  these  pilgrims. 

2  Sketch  the  story  of  Prospero  as  it  is  given  in  the  Tempest. 

3  State  by  whom  and  under  what  circumstances  the  following 
words  were  uttered: 

"  For  several  virtues 
Have  I  liked  several  women ;  never  any 
With  so  full  soul,  but  some  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  noblest  grace  she  owed 
And  put  it  to  the  foil." 

4  Write  three  quotations  of  not  less  than  four  lines  each  from  one 
or  more  of  the  following :  Milton's  LallegrOy  II  penserosOy  ComuSf 
Wordsworth's  Intimations  of  immortality^  Burns'  Cotter's  Saturday 
night. 

5  Describe  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  and  Will  Wimble  as  portrayed 
in  the  Spectator. 

6  Write  a  descriptive  and  critical  account  of  Goldsmith's  Deserted 
village. 

7  Give  an  account  of  the  visit  of  Christian  and  Faithful  to 
Vanity  fair. 

8  Give  an  account  of  Alasco  and  of  his  connection  with  the  story 
of  Kenilworth. 

9  Give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  career  of  Amy  Robsart. 

10  Describe  the  circumstances  of  Tressilian's  meeting  with  Way- 
land  Smith. 

11  Give  an  account  of  the  return  and  death  of  Enoch  Arden< 

12  Describe  the  purpose  and  line  of  argument  of  Ruskin's  lecture 
on  Kings'  treasuries. 

13  Give  a  brief  account  of  tu^o  of  the  following  characters  in< 
Benry  Esmond:  Father  Holt,  Lady  Castlewood,  Beatrix,  Francis 
Esmond. 

14  Describe  the  character  of  Savonarola  as  depicted  in  Romota. 

15  Give  an  account  of  Monsieur  Manette  from  Tale  of  tioo  cities. 
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Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
I'omplete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Describe  the  journey  of  the  Redcrosse  Knight  to  the  time 
of  his  meeting  with  Archimago. 

2  Describe  briefly  each  of  the  following  characters  in  the 
Tempest:     Alonzo,  Prospero,  Antonio,  Ferdinand,  Caliban. 

3  State  by  whom  and  under  what  circumstances  the  follow- 
ing words  were  uttered : 

We  are  such  stuff 
As  dreams  are  made  on,  and  our  little  life 
Is  rounded  with  a  sleep. 

-    4  Give  an  account  of  Sabrina  and  of  her  connection  with 
the  story  of  Comns. 

5  Write  three  quotations  of  not  less  than  four  lines  each 
from  one  or  more  of  the  following:  Dryden's  Alexander's 
feast^  Pope's  Essay  on  criticism^  Gray's  Elegy^  Goldsmith's 
Deserted  village. 

6  Describe  the  life  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  in  the  country. 

7  Give  a  descriptive  account  of  Cotter's  Saturday  night, 

8  Give  an  account  of  the  life  of  Enoch  Arden  to  the  time 
of  his  departure  for  the  south  seas. 

9  Describe  the  attempt  to  poison  Amy  Robsart. 

10  Describe  the  circumstances  of  the  first  meeting  of 
Raleigh  and  Queen  Elizabeth. 

1 1  Narrate  the  story  of  the  Prisoner  of  Chilton, 

12  Write  a  critical  and  descriptive  account  of  Henry  Esmond. 

13  Describe  the  circumstances  that  brought  about  the  con- 
demnation of  Charles  Darnay. 

14  Give  the  purpose  and  the  main  arguments  of  Ruskin's 
lecture  on  Queens'  gardens. 

15  Describe  the  character  and  life  of  Bardo. 
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TOO  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  mare  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  consuiered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  to  credits, 

1  Describe  five  of  the  pilgrims  that  accompanied  Chaucer 
on  his  imaginary  journey  to  Canterbury. 

2  State  by  whom  and  under  what  circumstances  the  follow- 
ing words  were  uttered : 

There's  nothing  ill  can  dwell  in  such  a  temple; 
If  the  ill  spirit  have  so  fair  a  house, 
Good  things  will  strive  to  dwell  with't. 

3  Narrate  the  story  of  Ferdinand  and  Miranda  as  given  in 
Tempe:kt, 

4  Narrate  the  story  of  the  lady  as  given  in  Comus, 

5  Give  an  account  of  the  visit  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  to 
the  theater. 

6  Describe  Wordsworth's  ode  on  Intimations  of  immortality ^ 
giving  illustrative  quotations  amounting  to  not  less  than  10 
lines. 

7  Give  an  account  of  the  visit  of  Amy  to  Kenilworth  castle. 

8  Describe  the  circumstances  of  Raleigh's  first  meeting  with 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

9  Narrate  the  story  of  Prisoner  of  Chillon, 

10  Tell  the  story  of  Philip  Ray  as  it  is  given  in  Enoch  Arden. 

1 1  Give  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  Beatrix  Castlewood  as  it  is 
described  in  Henry  Esmond, 

12  Give  an  account  of  the  failure  of  Esmond's  plot  to  re- 
store the  Stuarts. 

13  Describe  the  circumstances  that  brought  about  the  death 
of  Sydney  Carton. 

14  State  Ruskin's  idea  of  the  kind  of  education  suitable  tor 
women. 

15  Give  an  account  of  the  early  life  and  marriage  of  Romolo. 
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100  credits,  necessary  to  pasSy  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  jo  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  State  Milton's  argument  that  licensed  printing  is  a  means 
of  the  greatest  discouragement  and  affront  that  can  be  offered 
to  learning  and  to  learned  men. 

2  Give  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  Lilliputians  cap- 
tured Gulliver,  fed  him  and  transported  him  to  their  capital 
citv. 

3  Describe  the  life  of  Rasselas  in  the  happy  valley,  his 
discontent  and  his  escape. 

4  Give  Burke's  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  spirit  of 
liberty  grew  up  in  America. 

5  Explain  what  Burke  meant  by  a  double  cabinet  and  show 
what  are  its  dangers. 

6  Describe  the  visit  of  Francis  Osbaldistone  to  the  prison. 

7  Give  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Francis  Osbaldistone 
and  Nicol  Jarvie  with  the  forces  of  Helen  MacGregor. 

8  Give  the  opinions  of  Herr  Teufelsdr5ckh  on  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing: natural  supematuralism,  the  everlasting  yea. 

9  Describe  the  career  of  Essex.  State  Macaulay's  view  of 
Bacon's  relation  to  Essex. 

10  Give  Macaulay's  view  of  Bacon's  philosophy. 

1 1  Give  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  Barnes  Newcome. 

1 2  Describe  Colonel  Newcome's  election  experiences. 

13  Give  an  account  of  the  flight  and  death  of  Carker. 

14  Give  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  Mr  Toots. 

15  Narrate  the  circumstances  that  brought  about  the  recon- 
ciliation between  Mr  Dombey  and  Florence. 
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100  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  1/  more  than  jo  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  to  credits. 

1  Give  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Palamon  and  Arcite. 

2  Give  an  account  of  Spenser*s  Epitltalamium,  describing 
its  purpose,  metric  form  and  literary  merits. 

3  Narrate  the  story  of  Cordelia.  What  lesson  is  specially 
taught  by  the  fate  of  Lear  and  Cordelia? 

4  Explain  the  connection  of  each  of  the  following  characters 
with  the  plot  of  As  you  like  it:  Jacques,  Celia,  Touchstone, 
Oliver,  Orlando. 

5  Describe  the  character  of  King  Richard  3  as  portrayed  by 
Shakspere.  Narrate  two  events  in  the  drama  that  specially 
illustrate  it. 

6  Compare  the  two  dramas,  King  Lear  and  Richard  j. 

7  Give  the  story  of  Faustus  as  it  is  contained  in  Marlowe's 
drama. 

8  Describe  the  sylphs  in  Rape  of  the  lock  and  give  an  account 
of  the  labors  assigned  to  them  by  the  poet. 

9  Give  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  pilgrims  were 
enticed  into  the  castle  of  indolence  and  describe  their  life  there 

10  State  the  circumstances  under  which  Cowper's  Task  was 
written.  Give  the  plan  of  the  poem  and  the  subjects  discussed 
in  it. 

n  Narrate  the  story  of  Christabel. 

12  Write  a  descriptive  and  critical  account  of  Keats'  Endy- 
fnion, 

13  Give  quotations,  amounting  to  not  less  than  15  lines, 
from  Shelley's  Prometheus  unbound.  Cloud  and  To  a  skylark. 

14  Narrate  the  story  of  Gulnare  as  it  is  given  in  Corsair. 

15  Describe  In  mentor iam  as  to  purpose,  plan  and  poetic 
form  and  give  illustrative  quotations  amounting  to  not  less 
than  eight  lines. 
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Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are  answered 
only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  wilt 
receive  10  credits, 

I  Give  an  account  of  Franklin's  acquaintance  with  Miss  Read  up 
to  the  time  of  their  marriage. 

a  Describe  Rip  Van  Winkle's  experiences  in  the  Catskills. 

3  Describe  the  rescue  of  Uncas  by  Hawkeye  as  given  in  Last 
of  the  Mohicans. 

4  Narrate  the  circumstances  that  brought  about  the  death  of  Cora. 

5  Give  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  Atahualpa. 

6  Describe  the  character  of  Hilda  and  her  life  in  the  tower. 

7  Give  an  account  of  the  experience  of  Hilda  at  the  confessional* 

8  Give  an  account  of  the.  wanderings  of  Evangeline  in  search  of 
Gabriel. 

9  Give  illustrative  quotations  from  Snow-bound  amounting  to  not 
less  than  10  lines. 

10  Give  the  story  of  the  schoolmistress  as  found  in  Autocrat  of 
the  breakfast  table. 

I I  Describe  the  plan  and  purpose  of  Lowell's  Commemoration  ode 
and  give  illustrative  quotations  amounting  to  not  less  than  xo  lines. 

12  Give  a  sketch  of  the  bachelor's  reveries  on  School  days  and 
School  revisited. 

13  Describe  Prue  and  Titbottom  as  they  are  portrayed  in  Prue 
and  I, 

14  Give  an  account  of  the  sketch  in  -Prw^  <z«// /  entitled  A  cruise 
in  the  flying  Dutchman. 

15  Describe,  as  depicted  in  Backlog  studies,  the  dream  of  death 
resulting  from  giving  up  the  use  of  tobacco. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  ro  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Give  an  account  of  the  cause  of  Franklin's  first  visit  to 
England  and  of  his  life  while  there. 

2  Describe  Rip  Van  Winkle's  experiences  in  the  Catskills. 

3  Describe  each  of  the  following  characters  in  Last  of  the 
Mohicans:  Hawkeye,  Chingachgook,  Magna,  David,  Heyward 

4  Give  an  account  of  the  rescue  of  Hejrward,  David,  Cora 
and  Alice  by  Hawkeye  and  the  Mohicans. 

5  Describe  the  religion  of  the  early  inhabitants  of  Peru. 

6  Explain  with  illustrations  the  meaning  of  the  following 
from  Emerson's  American  scholar :  Man  is  surprised  to  find 
that  things  near  are  not  less  beautiful  and  wondrous  than 
things  remote.  The  near  explains  the  far.  The  drop  is  a 
small  ocean. 

7  Describe  Hilda's  life  in  the  tower. 

8  Describe  the  circumstances  of  Hilda's  visit  to  the  confes- 
sionaU 

9  Give  an  account  of  the  circumstances  that  caused  the 
separation  of  Evangeline  and  Gabriel. 

10  Write  an  account  of  Whittier's  Snow -bounds  outlining  the 
general  plan  of  the  poem. 

11  Give  a  sketch  of  the  story  of  Vision  of  Sir  LatmfaL 

12  Tell  the  story  of  Carry  from  Reveries  of  a  bachelor. 

13  Describe  three  of  the  important  characters  portrayed  in 
Prue  and  I. 

14  Give  a  critical  and  descriptive  sketch  of  Backlo<r  studies, 

15  Give  an  account  of  My  uncle  in  India. 
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I38TH    EXAMINATION 
READING   COURSE  4 

AMERICAN  SELECTIONS 
Wednesday,  June  17,  1896  —  i :  15  to  4: 15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each- 
complete  answer  will  receive  to  credits. 

1  Give  an  account  of  Franklin*s  life  to  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture for  Philadelphia. 

2  Describe  Ichabod  Crane's  experience  with  the  ghost. 

3  Give  an  account  of  the  circumstances  attending  the  trial 
of  skill  between  Heyward  and  Hawkeye. 

4  Give  an  account  of  David  and  of  his  connection  with  the 
story  of  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 

5  Describe  Bryant's  Thanatopsis  and  give  illustrative  quota- 
tioiio  amounting  to  not  less  than  10  lines. 

6  Give  an  account  of  Pizarro's  first  expedition  to  discover 
Peru. 

7  Explain  from  the  incidents  of  the  story  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  title  Marble  faun. 

8  Write  a  sketch  of  the  story  of  Miriam  as  it  is  given  in 
Marble  faun. 

9  Give  the  story  of  Gabriel  from  Evangeline. 

10  Give  the  autocrat's  discussion  about  the  six  persons 
present  at  each  conversation. 

1 1  Give  quotations  from  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal  amounting 
to  not  less  than  15  lines. 

1 2  Tell  the  story  of  Enrica  from  Reveries  of  a  bachelor. 

13  Give  an  account  of  Titbottom's  experiences  with  his 
magic  spectacles. 

14  Give  a  sketch  of  the. story  of  My  cousin  the  curate. 

1 5  Give  a  descriptive  and  critical  account  of  Backlog  studies. 
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I38TH    EXAMINATION 
READING  COURSE   5 

GERMAN  CLASSICS  IN  ENGLISH 
Thm'sday,  June  i8,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  to  credits, 

1  What  did  Lessing  regard  as  the  principal  law  governing 
Greek  art?    How  is  this  law  exemplified  in  the  Laocoon  group? 

2  What  is  the  chief  difference  between  the  treatment  of  a 
given  subject  by  a  Greek  poet  and  the  treatment  of  the  same 
subject  by  a  Greek  sculptor?    Cite  an  illustration. 

3  Relate  in  detail  Nathan's  story  of  the  three  rings 

4  Criticize  the  representation  of  Christianity  as  depicted  in 
Natlian  the  Wise, 

5  Write  an  outline  of  the  plot  of  Emilia  Galotti. 

6  What  object  did  Faust  seek  in  life?  How  did  he  strive  to 
obtain  it  before  his  compact  with  Mephistopheles?  after  this 
compact?     State  the  result  in  both  cases. 

7  Relate  the  conversation  between  Wagner  and  Faust  pre- 
vious to  the  latter's  attempt  at  suicide. 

8  Describe  the  first  meeting  of  Hermann  with  Dorothea. 

9  Give  an  account  of  Hermann's  interview  with  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  rich  merchant  who  lived  opposite  him. 

10  Sketch  the  character  of  a  German  soldier  of  the  17th  cen- 
tury as  depicted  in  Wallenstein' s  camp, 

11  Describe  the  character  of  Count  Wallenstein  and  give 
illustrations  from  Schiller's  play. 

12  Give  a  description  of  the  scene  between  Tell  and  Gessler 
before  the  hat  erected  at  Altdorf. 

13  Give  an  account  of  the  murder  of  Gessler  and  of  Tell's 
justification  of  the  deed. 

14  Name  three  characteristics  of  Heine's  style  and  illustrate 
from  his  poems. 

15  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  and  character  of  Anton  Wohlfahrt. 
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138TH    EXAMINATION 
REABING  COURSE  6 

FRENCH  CLASSICS  IN  ENGLISH 
Thursdayi  June  i8,  1896  —  i :  15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pasSy  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are 
answered  only  tke  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Write  the  plot  of  the  Cid. 

2  Give  a  critical  estimate  of  the  character  of  Chimene. 

3  Draw  a  parallel  between  the  characters  of  Trissotin  and 
Clitandre. 

4  Illustrate  by  examples  from  Femmes  savantes  the  efifect  of 
the  study  of  literature  on  the  women  of  Molifere's  time. 

5  Contrast  the  attitude  of  Philinte  toward  society  with  the 
attitude  of  Alceste. 

6  Outline  the  career  of  Athalie. 

7  Relate  the  conversation  between  Joad  and  Abner  from 
act  I,  scene  i  of  Athalie. 

8  Give  illustrations  from  Androniaqtie  of  {a)  revenge,  {b)  love. 

9  Describe  the  departure  of  Virginia  for  France  and  the  cir- 
cumstances that  caused  it. 

10  Criticize  the  style  of  Saint  Pierre. 

1 1  Give  an  account  of  the  confession  of  M.  Madeleine  in  the 
court-house  of  Arras  and  state  the  circumstances  that  caused 
the  confession. 

1 2  Describe  the  death  of  Fantine. 

13  How  was  the  character  of  the  Count  of  Charney  influenced 
by  his  care  and  observation  of  Picciola? 

14  Describe  the  visit  of  Col.  Morand  to  the  prison  court  in 
which  Picciola  was  growing. 

15  Give  an  account  of  Daudet*s  intercourse  with  Tourgu^neff 
as  described  in  the  last  chapter  of  Thirty  years  of  Pans. 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Examination  Department 

I38TH    EXAMINATION 
READING   COURSE   7 

LATIN  CLASSICS  IN  ENGLISH 
Friday,  June  19,  1896 — 9: 15  a.  m.  to  12: 15  p.  m.,  only 


ICC  credits y  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Give  a  sketch  of  the  plot  of  the  Selfi  or  mentor  (Heautonti- 
morumenos)  of  Terence 

2  Give  a  brief  account  of  each  of  the  following  characters 
and  name  the  play  of  Terence  in  which  each  appears :  Demea^ 
Geta,  Simo,  Laches,  Glycerium, 

3  Give  a  critical  account  of  Lucretius*  De  rerum  natura, 

4  Give  an  account  of  the  opinion  of  Lucretius  regarding^ 
atoms. 

5  Give  a  sketch  of  the  argument  of  Lucretius  to  show  that 
the  world  is  not  immortal. 

6  Give  the  four  inconveniences  that  Cicero  lays  to  the  charge 
of  old  age  and  his  answer  to  each. 

7  Give  the  story  of  the  wooden  horse  and  state  its  influence 
on  the  fall  of  Troy. 

8  Narrate  the  story  of  Dido. 

9  Describe  the  descent  of  Aeneas  to  Hades. 

ID  Give  an  account  of  the  conflict  between  Aeneas  and 
Tumus. 

11  Give  a  sketch  of  the  argument  of  Ars poetica, 

12  Give  an  outline  of  the  ode  of  Catullus  on  the  marriage  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis. 

13  Give  the  principal  arguments  by  which  Umbritius  justi- 
fies to  Juvenal  his  design  to  leave  Rome. 

14  Describe  the  Germans  of  the  time  of  Tacitus  as  to  {a)' 
armor  and  methods  of  fighting,  (b)  public  assemblies,  {c)  re- 
spect paid  to  women. 

15  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Agricola. 
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Examination  Department 

I38TH    EXAMINATION 
READING   COURSE   8 

GREEK  CLASSICS  IN  ENGLISH 
Friday,  June  19,  1896  —  i :  15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  V5 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  onty  the  first  jo  of  these  answers  wilt  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Give  a  brief  account  of  each  of  the  following  characters  in 
the  Iliad:     Paris,  Brisei's,  Menelaus,  Achilles,  Hector. 

2  Give  an  account  of  the  circumstances  that  brought  about 
the  death  of  Patroclus. 

3  Describe  the  visit  of  Priam  to  the  tent  of  Achilles. 

4  Give  an  account  of  the  adventures  of  Odysseus  with  the 
Cyclops. 

5  Describe  the  return  and  triumph  of  Odysseus. 

€  Give  a  sketch  of  the  story  of  the  Seven  against  Thebes  of 
Aeschylus. 

7  Describe  the  condition  and  sufferings  of  Prometheus. 
How  was  he  consoled  amid  all  his  torments? 

8  Describe  the  return  and  death  of  Agamemnon. 

9  Give  an  account  of  the  way  in  which  Oedipus  learned  his 
real  relationship  to  Jocasta. 

10  Compare  Oedipus  Coloneus  with  Oedipus  Tyr annus  as  re- 
gards spirit  and  method  of  treatment. 

1 1  Narrate  the  story  of  Antigone. 

12  Who  is  satirized  in  the  Knights  of  Aristophanes  and 
tinder  what  name?    Outline  the  story  of  the  play. 

13  On  what  two  charges  was  Socrates  condemned?  What 
answers  did  he  make  to  these  charges? 

X4  Give  the  arguments  by  which  Socrates  justified  his  re- 
fusal to  escape. 

15  State  the  real  purpose  of  the  oration  On  the  crown  and 
give  the  main  pomts  in  the  argument  of  Demosthenes 
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I33D    EXAMINATION 
59TH   EXTENSION    EXAMINATION 

SHAKSPERE 
Saturday,  January  u,  1896 — 8  to  11  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  jo  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
ansivered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Give  what  is  really  known  of  the  life  of  Shakspere. 

2  Discuss  Shakspere  as  a  playwright  and  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness. 

3  Give  reasons  to  show  that  Bacon  could  not  have  written 
the  works  attributed  to  Shakspere. 

4  What  plays  were  produced  during  the  last  years  of  Shak- 
spere's  life?    Give  the  special  characteristics  of  these  plays. 

5  Discuss  Shakspere's  insight  into  character  and  his  analytic 
and  synthetic  powers. 

6  Discuss  Shakspere*s  treatment  of  the  character  of  Shylock. 

7  Explain  the  purpose  of  the  story  of  the  caskets  and  state 
its  effect  on  the  development  of  the  drama. 

8  Describe  in  detail  the  character  assigned  by  Shakspere  to 
Richard  3. 

9  Discuss  the  plot  of  Macbeth. 

10  Describe  the  character  of  Julius  Caesar  as  portrayed  in 
Shakspere's  play.  How  does  it  compare  with  the  character 
that  Shakspere  elsewhere  assigfns  to  Caesar? 

11  Discuss  Shakspere's  characterization  of  Antony. 

12  Describe  the  literary  art  of  the  plot  of  King  Lear, 

13  What  characters  in  King  Lear  are  considered  among 
Shakspere's  finest  creations?    Discuss  the  character  of  Cordelia. 

14  Discuss  the  question  of  Hamlet's  madness. 

15  How  far  may  Prosper©  be  regarded  as  a  type  of  Shakspere? 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Examination  Department 

I35TH    EXAMINATION 
62D   EXTENSION   EXAMINATION 

JULIUS  CAESAR 
Saturday,  April  4,  1896  — 10  a,  m.  to  i  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Discuss  the  sources  of  the  play  and  the  way  in  which 
Shakspere  makes  use  of  them. 

2  Compare  the  character  of  Caesar  as  developed  in  the  play 
with  the  character  assigned  to  Caesar  by  history. 

3  Analyze  the  character  of  Cassius  and  show  how  it  helps  in 
developing  the  action  of  the  drama. 

4  Sketch  the  character  of  Brutus.  To  what  extent  is  it 
historical? 

5  Explain  the  connection  of  the  soothsayer  with  the  play 
and  show  his  dramatic  importance. 

6  Describe  the  speech  of  Brutus  to  the  people  and  explain 
its  dramatic  significance. 

7  Discuss  the  speech  of  Antony  as  an  example  of  Shak- 
spere's  dramatic  art. 

8  Describe  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  party  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius. 

9  Describe  the  quarrel  scene  between  Brutus  and  Cassius. 

10  Explain  the  dramatic  significance  of  the  ghost  scene. 

1 1  Explain  how  Shakspere  emphasizes  the  mistake  of  Brutus 
about  the  march  to  Philippi. 

1 2  Discuss  the  philosophy  of  Brutus  and  of  Cassius. 

13  Analyze  the  character  of  Portia  and  explain  her  rank 
among  Shakspere's  women. 

14  Discuss  Shakspere's  idea  of  Nemesis  as  illustrated  in  this 
drama. 

75  Compare  fulins  Caesar  with  other  tragedies  of  Shakspere. 
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Examination  Department 

I36TH    EXAMINATION 
63D   EXTENSION   EXAMINATION 

MASTERPIECES  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
Thursday,  April  16,  1896  —  7:30  to  10:30  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
<09nplete  ansiver  will  receive  to  credits. 

1  Describe  the  literary  work  and  influence  of  King  Alfred. 

2  Discuss  Chaucer's  style  and  literary  merits. 

3  Describe  the  theaters  and  audiences  of  Shakspere*s  day. 

4  Discuss  the  interest  and  importance  of  Shakspere's  plays 
as  historical  studies. 

5  Give  the  sources  of  the  plot  of  Macbeth  and  explain  to 
what  extent  the  plot  is  historical. 

6  Discuss  Shakspere's  use  of  the  supernatural  and  of  the 
elements  of  terror  in  Macbeth, 

7  Describe  the  Yorkshire  tragedy, 

8  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Spenser  and  describe  the  Shep- 
herd*s  calendar. 

9  Discuss  the  merits  of  Pope  as  a  literary  artist. 

10  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Milton. 

11  Give  a  critical  estimate  of  Paradise  lost, 

12  Give  an  account  of  the  literary  and  political  career  of 
Edmund  Burke. 

13  Give  a  criticism  and  estimate  of  Burke's  Reflections  on  the 
French  revolution. 

14  Discuss  the  purpose,  style  and  merits  of  Coleridge's  An- 
cient mariner. 

15  Give  an  analysis  and  criticism  of  Keats'  Eve  of  St  Agnes 
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Examination  Department 

I36TH    EXAMINATION 
64TH   EXTENSION    EXAMINATION 

ENGLISH  LITERATURE 
Friday,  April  17,  1896  —  7: 15  to  10: 15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  to  questions  but  no  more.  If  tnore  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Explain  the  periods  into  which  Chaucer's  literary  life  may 
be  divided  and  discuss  the  characteristics  of  his  poetry. 

2  Describe  the  two  phases  of  the  English  renaissance. 

3  Describe  the  miracle  plays  and  explain  their  influence  on 
the  English  drama. 

4  Give  the  principal  points  of  difference  between  the  roman- 
tic drama  and  the  classical  drama. 

5  Give  a  descriptive  and  critical  account  of  Spenser's  Faerie 
queene, 

6  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Shakspere. 

7  Discuss  the  main  characteristics  of  Shakspere's  genius. 

8  Explain  the  principal  merits  and  the  principal  defects  of 
Milton's  poetry. 

9  Give  the  general  literary  characteristics  of  the  age  of  Queen 
Anne  and  name  the  most  important  authors  of  this  period. 

10  Discuss  the  work  and  literary  methods  of  Alexander  Pope. 

11  Give  a  critical  estimate  of  the  prose  and  the  poetry  of 
Goldsmith. 

1 2  Give  a  sketch  of  the  development  of  English  prose  fiction 
to  the  time  of  Scott. 

13  Discuss  the  characteristics  of  the  novels  of  Scott. 

14  Explain  the  principle  according  to  which  the  excellence 
of  a  novel  should  be  judged. 

15  Give  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  the  Victorian 
literature. 
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I36TH    EXAMINATION 
65TH   EXTENSION    EXAMINATION 

ENGLISH  LANGUAGE  AND  SHAKSPERE 
Wednesday,  April  22,  1896  —  7:15  to  10:15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  jo  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  lo  credits. 

1  Explain  what  is  meant  by  a  family  of  languages.  Give 
the  groups  of  the  Aryan  family  and  the  branches  of  the  Teu- 
tonic group. 

2  Discuss  the  linguistic  results  of  the  Teutonic  conquest  of 
Britain.  Give  an  account  of  the  Celtic  and  of  the  Scandinavian 
element  in  English. 

3  Describe  the  linguistic  results  of  the  Norman  conquest. 

4  Discuss  the  English  dialects  after  the  Norman  conquest 
and  the  development  of  standard  English. 

5  Explain  the  principal  changes  in  English  after  the  time  of 
Chaucer. 

6  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Chaucer  and  of  his  position  in 
the  development  of  English  literature. 

7  Give  a  descriptive  and  critical  account  of  Canterbury  tales, 

8  Give  an  account  of  the  miracle  plays. 

9  Describe  the  interludes  and  discuss  the  work  and  influence 
of  Heywood  as  a  writer  of  interludes. 

10  Discuss  Marlowe's  place  and  influence  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  English  drama. 

1 1  Describe  the  production  of  a  play  in  Shakspere's  time. 

12  Discuss  the  dramatic  element  in  Hamlet, 

13  Discuss  the  question  of  Hamlet's  madness. 

14  Explain  Shakspere's  method  of  treatment  of  the  plot  of 
Merchant  of  Venice, 

15  Compare  Shakspere's  Shy  lock  with  Marlowe's  Jew  of 
Malta. 
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I33D   EXAMINATION 

ARITHMETIC 
Tuesday,  September  24,  1895 — 9;  15  a.  m.  to  12: 15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  questions  /-j  and  Jive  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  five  oj  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  five  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Give  all  operations  {except  mental 
ones)  necessary  to  find  results.  Reduce  each  result  to  its  simplest  form 
and  mark  it  Ans,     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Define  multiple^  common  fraction,  integer,  denominate  num* 
ber,  square  root. 

2  Write  in  roman  notation  95,  142,  563,  927,  1895. 

3  Simplify  the  following     ^^T      .  —  -  X  - 

4  Find  the  amount  of  #365  from  January  15  to  August  2% 
189s,  at  5|j^  simple  interest. 

5  An  article  sells  for  #1.29;  if  the  profit  is  50^^  what  was 
the  cost? 

6  Divide  six  and  fifteen  thousandths  by  three  millionths 
and  express  the  result  in  words. 

7  Multiply  427896  by  59787  and  divide  the  product  by 
213948,  giving  all  the  work, 

8  Find  the  number  of  square  yards  in  the  four  walls  and 
ceiling  of  a  room  16^  feet  long,  13^  feet  wide  and  9  feet  high, 
making  no  allowance  for  openings. 

9  Find  the  cost  at  VP7.50  per  thousand  of  the  brick  required 
for  the  four  walls  of  a  house  30  feet  long,  24  feet  wide  and  18 
feet  high,  walls  one  foot  thick,  allowing  21  bricks  to  the  cubic 
foot  and  io<  for  openings. 

10  Find  the  cost  at  ^20  a  ton  of  12  bales  of  hay  averaging 
218  pounds  each. 

1 1  How  many  gallons  in  a  cylindric  can  2  feet  in  diameter 
and  3  feet  deep? 

12  An  agent  receives  v^io92.42  with  which  to  buy  oats  at  42 
cents  a  bushel  after  deducting  his  commission  of  25^;  how 
many  bushels  can  he  buy? 

13  How  much  money  must  be  invested  in  stocks  paying  five 
per  cent  and  selling  at  120,  to  produce  an  income  of  ^2000? 

14  The  area  of  a  right  triangle  is  56  square  feet,  its  shortest 
side  is  8  feet;  find  the  other  sides. 

15  Find  the  prime  factors  of  36593. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Ansvter  questions  i-s  and  five  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more  than  five  of 
these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  five  of  these  answers  will  be  con^ 
siiered.  Give  all  operations  {^except  mental  ones)  necessary  to  find  results.  Reduce 
each  result  to  its  simplest  form  and  mark  it  Ans,  Each  complete  answer  will 
receive  lo  credits. 

1  Define  compound  number,  greatest  common  divisor,  common 
fraction^  subtraction,  reduction. 

2  Simplify  the  following:  'v"     4X^^r^X6i 

3  Multiply  four  millionths  by  six  ten-thousandths,  divide  the 
result  by  twelve  and  express  the  quotient  in  words. 

4  A  field  containing  25  ares  of  land  is  4  decameters  wide ;  find 
its  length. 

5  Find  the  amount  of  /650  at  5^^  simple  interest  from  September 
16,  1895  to  the  present  date. 

6  Find  the  largest  number  that  is  exactly  contained  in  ecuh  of  the 
following  :  476,  744,  1 148. 

7  Find  the  cost,  at  /18  a  thousand  feet,  of  lumber  for  a  floor  21 
feet  long  by  16  feet  wide,  allowing  \  of  the  lumber  for  matching. 

8  Find  the  cost,  at  /16.50  a  ton,  of  5  bales  of  hay  averaging  225 
lbs.  each. 

9  Find  the  contents  in  gallons  of  a  vat  6  feet  long,  2\  feet  wide 
and  18  inches  deep. 

10  Hats  bought  at  /15  a  dozen  are  sold  at  S2  apiece ;  find  the 
gain  per  cent 

11  If  10  shares  of  stock  paying  8^  are  sold  at  175  and  the  pro- 
ceeds loaned  at  55^,  will  the  income  be  increased  or  diminished  and 
how  much  ? 

12  At  what  price  must  stock  paying  4^  be  bought  in  order  that 
5^  may  be  realized  on  the  investment  ? 

13  If  3  horses  eat  6  bushels  of  oats  in  8  days,  how  many  bushels 
will  5  horses  eat  in  12  days?    (Solve  by  proportion.) 

14  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  bank  note  for  /650  discounted  for  90 
days  at  6^. 

15  Find  in  feet  the  side  of  a  square  whose  area  is  t  acre. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  i-j  and  five  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  five  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  onl^  the  first  five  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Give  all  operations  (except  mental 
ones)  necessary  to  find  results.  Reduce  each  result  to  its  simplest  form, 
and  mark  it  Ans.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Define  numeration^  multiple ^  power ^  square  root^  ratio. 

2  Find  the  prime  factors  of  each  of  the  following  numbers: 
42,  48,  126,  144.  Indicate  the  combination  of  factors  neces- 
sary to  produce  {a)  the  greatest  common  divisor  of  these  num* 
bers,  {b)  their  least  common  multiple. 

3  What  part  of  a  square  meter  is  a  square  yard?  What  part 
of  a  cubic  meter  is  a  cubic  yard?  Express  results  in  decimals 
of  three  places. 

4  Find  the  amount  of  ^486.50  for  i  year,  5  months  and  17 
days  at  s^i,  simple  interest. 

5  Solve  the  following  by  analysis,  writing  out  the  work  in 
full :    If  f  of  an  article  costs  |  of  a  dollar  what  will  |  of  it  cost? 

6  Simplify  the  following:    ^*  '  ^*  x  72 

41  X  2f 

7  Find  the  cost  of  the  following  bill  of  goods:  1840  lbs.  hay 
at  ^14  a  ton;  2460  lbs.  coal  at  ^5  a  ton  of  2240  lbs. ;  5120  lbs. 
oats  at  24  cents  a  bushel  of  32  lbs. 

8  Find  the  entire  surface  of  the  four  walls  and  ceiling  of  a 
room  18  feet  long,  14  feet  wide  and  9  feet  high. 

9  Find  the  cost,  at  ^14  a  1000  feet,  board  measure,  of  6  pieces 
of  timber,  each  24  feet  long,  10  inches  wide,  8  inches  thick. 

10  A  house  and  lot  cost  ^5000;  the  insurance  is  ^25,  taxes 
are  ^50  and  repairs  ^75  annually;  what  rent  must  be  received 
in  order  to  realize  6^  on  the  investment? 

1 1  What  is  the  per  cent  profit  on  stocks  bought  at  90  and 
sold  at  no? 

12  An  agent  receives  ^541.62  with  which  to  buy  flour;  how 
much  will  he  buy,  at  ^4.50  a  barrel,  after  deducting  his  com- 
mission of  2^? 

13  Find  the  proceeds  of  a  bank  note  for  #560  discounted  for 
90  days  at  6^. 

1 4  How  many  rods  of  fence  are  required  to  inclose  a  square 
field  containing  24^  acres? 

1 5  Find  the  contents  of  a  cylindric  vessel  whose  diameter  is 
8  inches  and  whose  depth  is  i  foot. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 
Answer  guest  ions  i-j  and  Jive  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  five  qf  these  other  questions  are  answered  onlf  the  first  five  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Give  all  operations  {except  mental 
on€S)  necessary  to  find  results.  Reduce  each  result  to  its  simplest  form 
and  mark  it  Ans,    Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Define  division^  quotient^  denominate  number^  improper  frac- 
tion^ square  root, 

2  How  much  railway  iron  weighing  48  kilograms  to  the 
meter  will  be  required  for  a  double-track  railway  150  kilometers 
in  length? 

3  Find  the  amount  of  ^1500  at  ^\i  simple  interest  from 
January  21,  1896,  to  the  present  time. 

4  Write  out  in  full  the  analysis  of  the  following:  If  \  of  an 
article  costs  ^  of  a  dollar  how  much  will  -^  of  it  cost? 

5  The  proceeds  of  a  note  discounted  at  a  bank  for  90  days  at 
6^  are  ^500;  find  the  face  of  the  note. 

6  Make  a  receipted  bill  of  the  following:  Jan.  14,  1896, 
Robert  Morris  sold  James  Dow  1  bbl.  flour,  ^4.50;  Jan.  25, 
1 5  lbs.  sugar  at  6  c. ,  5  gallons  kerosene  at  1 2  c. ;  Feb.  12,3  lbs. 
coffee  at  38  c,  1  lb.  tea,  75  c.     Paid  in  full  June  16,  1896. 

7  By  selling  stock  at  84  there  is  a  gain  of  55^  on  the  invest- 
ment; at  what  price  was  the  stock  purchased? 

8  A  can  do  a  piece  of  work  in  4  days,  B  can  do  the  same 
piece  of  work  in  6  days  and  C  can  do  it  in  12  days;  how  many 
days  will  it  take  all  three  working  together  to  do  the  work? 

9  Find  the  contents  in  bushels  of  a  bin  8  feet  long,  4  feet 
wide,  6  feet  deep. 

10  A  certain  walk  is  100  feet  long  and  5  feet  wide;  the 
walk  is  of  2 -inch  hemlock  plank,  laid  crosswise  on  three 
stringers,  each  of  which  is  2  inches  by  4  inches.  Find  the 
amount  of  lumber  in  the  walk  and  its  cost  at  ^15  per  1000  feet. 

1 1  Find  the  cost  of  8246  lbs.  of  coal  at  ^5. 50  a  ton  of  2000  lbs. 

12  If  3  men  can  do  a  certain  piece  of  work  in  6  days  of  10 
hours  each,  in  how  many  days  of  8  hours  each  will  5  men  do 
the  same  work?     (Solve  by  proportion.) 

13  Find  the  square  root  of  48.23  correct  to  two  places  of 
decimals. 

.4  Simplify  ^3^--^-pj^ 

15  Perform  the  operations  indicated  in  the  following  and 
express  the  result  in  words:    '- 2 — '- 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Anszuer  lo  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are  answered 
4miy  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  he  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not 
allowed.  Give  each  step  of  solution^  indicating  the  operations  by  appropriate  signs. 
Use  cancelation  when  possible.  Reduce  fractions  to  lowest  terms.  Express  final 
result  in  its  simplest  form  and  mark  it  Afis,  Each  complete  answer  will  receive 
10  credits. 

1  Define  involution,  compound  proportion,  true  discount,  repetend^ 
root 

2  Reduce  iV  ^^^  W  ^o  their  least  common  denominator.  Give  a 
complete  demonstration  of  each  step  of  the  process. 

3  If  f  of  an  article  is  sold  for  f  of  the  cost  of  the  article  what  is 
the  gain  or  loss  per  cent?     Give  demonstration. 

4  Reduce  the  repetend  .04648  to  a  common  fraction  in  its  lowest 
terms.     Give  reason  for  each  step. 

5-6  Explain  in  fall  the  process  of  finding  the  least  common  mul- 
tiple of  two  numbers. 

7  What  common  fractions  can  be  exactly  expressed  as  decimals  ? 
What  ones  will  give  repetends  ?    Give  proof  in  each  case. 

8-9  Prove  that  the  true  discount  of  any  sum  of  money  is  the  true 
present  worth  of  its  bank  discount  for  the  same  time  and  rate. 

10  Show  why  8  is  a  factor  of  the  product  of  two  consecutive  even 
numbers. 

11  The  diameter  of  a  cylindric  vessel  is  8.6  centimeters  and  the 
depth  9.4  decimeters;  how  many  liters  of  water  will  it  hold  and  how 
many  kilos  will  this  water  weigh  ? 

12  Find  the  face  of  a  bank  note  payable  in  90  days  whose  pro- 
ceeds are  ^500,  discount  at  i^^  a  month. 

13  If  a  9^  dividend  is  paid  on  stock  bought  at  40^  discount  what 
per  cent  does  the  investment  pay  ? 

14-15  A  merchant  sends  /io,246.5o  to  his  agent  to  invest  in  flour 
after  deducting  3^^  of  the  sum  invested  for  his  commission;  hov 
many  barrels  of  flour  can  he  buy  at  #5.50  a  barrel  ? 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  mare  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed,  6ive  each  step  of  solution^  indicating  the  opera- 
tions by  appropriate  signs.  Use  cancelation  when  possible.  Reduce 
fractions  to  lowest  terms.  Express  final  result  in  its  simplest  form  and 
mark  it  Ans,     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  to  credits, 

I  Define  standard  unit^  power ^  compound  proportion^  partner- 
ship^  geometric  series, 

2—3  Find  the  sum  of  \  and  |,  explaining  fully  each  step  of 
the  operation. 

4  At  an  election  510  votes  were  cast  for  two  candidates;  | 
of  those  cast  for  one  equaled  \  of  those  cast  for  the  other. 
How  many  votes  were  cast  for  each  candidate? 

5  If  the  cost  of  an  article  had  been  8^  less,  the  gain  would 
have  been  10^  more;  what  was  the  gain  per  cent? 

6  Prove  that  the  sum  of  any  two  consecutive  whole  numbers 
is  equal  to  the  diflference  of  their  squares. 

7  A  cistern  has  three  pipes,  a^  b  and  c ;  Ma  and  b  were  open 
the  cistern  would  be  filled  in  72  minutes;  if  a  and  c  were 
open  it  would  be  filled  in  3  hours;  if  b  and  c  were  open  it 
would  be  emptied  in  72  minutes.  Find  the  time  required  for 
each  pipe  to  fill  or  to  empty  the  cistern. 

8-9  A  sells  a  certain  amount  of  55^  stock  at  86  and  invests  in 
6^  stock  at  103;  by  so  doing  his  income  is  changed  ^i.  What 
amount  of  stock  did  A  sell?  Was  his  income  increased  or 
diminished? 

10  How  was  the  principal  unit  of  the  metric  system  .deter- 
mined? Explain  the  relation  between  this  unit  and  the  metric 
units  of  capacity  and  weight. 

ii~i2  Multiply  27.3782  by  4.326,  using  the  method  of  con- 
tracted multiplication  of  decimals.  Retain  three  decimal  places 
in  the  product. 

13  Prove  by  a  general  method  that  if  four  numbers  are  in 
proportion  the  product  of  the  extremes  is  equal  to  the  product 
of  the  means. 

14  An  %^  dividend  on  stock  purchased  at  par  was  invested 
in  the  same  stock  at  80;  the  investment  then  amounted  to 
^6480.     What  was  the  ahxount  of  the  dividend? 

15  Find  the  cube  root  of  4.080659192. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  art 
answered  only  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.  Give  each  step  of  solution^  indicating  the  opera- 
tions by  appropriate  signs.  Use  cancelation  when  possible.  Reduce 
fractions  to  lowest  terms.  Express  final  result  in  its  simplest  form  and 
mark  it  Ans.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

I  Define  dividend,  ratio,  root,  arithmetic  series,  par  tit  itfe  pro- 
portion. 

2-3  Reduce  -^  and  ^  to  fractions  whose  common  denomi- 
nator is  36;  to  fractions  whose  common  denominator  is  42. 
Give  a  full  analysis  of  each  step  of  the  process. 

4  Prove  that  the  excess  of  9's  in  the  product  of  two  numbers 
is  equal  to  the  excess  in  the  product  of  the  excesses  in  the  two 
factors. 

5  What  will  it  cost  to  dig  a  well  3  feet  in  diameter  and  30 
feet  deep,  when  every  cubic  yard  of  earth  that  is  thrown  out 
costs  ^4? 

6-7  Prove  that  the  product  of  any  three  consecutive  num- 
bers is  divisible  by  6  or  by  24.  Determine  when  it  is  divisible 
by  6 ;  when  it  is  divisible  by  24. 

8  The  greatest  common  divisor  and  the  least  common  mul- 
tiple of  two  numbers  between  100  and  200  are  respectively  6 
and  3150;  find  the  numbers. 

9-10  Derive  a  rule  for  marking  goods  so  that  a  g^ven  reduc- 
tion may  be  made  from  the  marked  price  and  a  given  profit 
still  be  made  on  the  cost. 

I I  Prove  that  the  difference  of  the  squares  of  any  two  odd 
numbers  is  a  multiple  of  8. 

1 2  A  merchant  buys  goods  to  the  amount  of  ^4000 ;  in  order 
to  pay  for  them  he  gets  his  note  for  60  days  discounted  at  a 
bank.  If  the  face  of  the  note  is  ^4033.613,  what  is  the  rate  of 
discount? 

13-14  Prove  that  the  exact  interest  of  any  sum  for  a  given 
number  of  days  is  equal  to  the  interest  of  the  same  sum  for 
the  same  number  of  days  (as  usually  computed),  dimmished  by 
y^  of  itself. 

15  The  diameters  of  four  spheres  are  as  3.75,  5,  6.25  and 
7.5;  prove  that  the  volume  of  one  of  them  is  equal  to  the 
volume  of  the  remaining  three. 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.  Give  each  step  of  solution.  Reduce  fractions 
to  lowest  terms.  Express  final  result  in  its  simplest  form  and  mark  it 
Ans.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

I  Define  algebra,  simple  equation,  numeric  equation,  positive 
quantity,  transposition, 

,  Simplify  (£fc^_£±£)(i  +  i) 

3  Factor  the  following:   4^'— 9,  4^j'+9<7— 9,  6;ir'— i3;r^-f-6j\ 
^'— y,  ^x'—^xy'-dy 

4  Multiply  x'^'\-2xy'\-y'^  by  jr*-|-24ry-*-|-jr»  and  simplify  the 
result. 

5  Solve  i^+i^=i+i,  zax-zby^-. 

b        a        b     a 

6  Raise  —Jl.^^  to  the  fifth  power,  indicating  all  the  opera- 

2      4 
tions  for  finding  the  coefficients. 

7  Solve  ax^  ^  bx  =  —.^a 

8-9  Solve  jr*-f  2xy  =21,  2X*—  3/'=  6 

10  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  15,  and  the  sum  of  their 
squares  is  137;  what  are  the  numbers? 

11  Simplify  each  of  the  following:    1^24,  y  —,  V'3'3  x  V~4, 

\'a-\-2  \^ab\  3  i^2"-f-2  t^3 

12-13  Six  men  and  four  boys  working  together  for  two  days 
earn  ^24,  the  same  amount  that  would  be  earned  by  four  men 
and  eight  boys  working  four  days;  find  the  daily  wages  of 
each. 

14-15  In  settling  a  bill  for  a  company  of  m  persons  it  was 
found  that  each  person  was  obliged  to  pay  p  dollars  more  than 
he  would  have  had  to  pay  had  there  been  ;/  persons  to  pay  the 
same  bill:  what*was  the  amount  of  the  bill? 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  fuetiians  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are  answered' 
onfy  the  first  JO  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  gronps  is  not 
aUowed,  Give  each  step  of  solution,  Reduce  fractions  to  lowest  terms.  Express 
final  result  in  its  simplest  form  and  marh  it  Ans,  Each  complete  answer  wilt 
receive  10  credits, 

I  Define  coefficient^  exponent^  sign  of  aggregation^  surdy  pure  quad- 
ratic  equation, 

,  Simplify  ff^-£ZJ'\  x±y    ^^^-^-l 
\jc'— y     x-^-yf    2xy  x—y 

3  Simplify  2tf  j^— [a— (^— tf)— ^]~fl} 

4  Factor  jc"— 36,  tf'+4tf— 21,  fl'+3fl^+2^',  2tf— i— 20^+^,  fl*-f- 

!aAr+^y=2 
ab 

6  The  sum  of  two  numbers  is  4  more  than  twice  the  smaller,  and 
one  fourth  the  smaller  plus  one  fifth  the  greater  is  8 ;  find  the  numbers. 

7  Solve  60:* 4"^""'—^ 

8  Expand  (^ +i)*  ^Y  ^^^  binomial  formula,  and  give  all  the  work 
of  finding  the  coefficients. 

9-ro  Solve  ^6x+6—  \/^x-\'i=:  V's*— 21 

11-12  Solve    |f|j;'=^ 

13-14  Derive  the  equations  for  solving  the  following:  In  a  num* 
ber  of  three  places  the. sum  of  the  digits  is  10,  the  digit  in  unit's 
place  is  double  that  in  hundred's  place ;  if  the  order  of  the  digits  is 
reversed  the  number  will  be  increased  by  198. 


15  Simplify  i^2o»    ♦^40*  ^  ^64,   Va'b\  J^ 
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Monday^  March  23,  1896 — 9: 15  a.  m.  to  12: 15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pasSy  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
4inswered  only  the  first  10  of  t/iese  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
4>f  groups  is  not  allowed.  Give  each  step  of  solution.  Reduce  fractions 
to  lowest  terms.  Express  final  result  in  its  simplest  form  and  mark  it 
Ans,     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

I  Define  equation ^  radical ^  siird^  root  of  an  equation ^  degree 
4>f  a  term. 

'  Simplify  (-^  +  -^}  (-^  -  -y-}  ^, 

3  Simplify  2{a—$d[a—b^{2+a)+2{a^d)]\ 

4  Factor  the  following:  4^'— i,  -r*— ;r  +  |,  2a' —  5^^^  +  2*', 
7jr*— 20jry— 3y',  x^+y* 

5  Solve  the  following  equation,  writing  an  axiom  as  an- 

JC  X 

thority  for  each  step :     2X  -\ 4  =  ~  -|- 1^ 

3  2 

6  Solve  -r+  2j^  +  ^  =  i3,  2jr— j  — -?=  —4,  ;r— 7+  2^=  9 

7  Solve  ax^  ~\-dx=ic 

8  Solve  jr+^  =  '5,  x^-^-y^^  13 

9-10  If  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  multiplied  by  the  smaller 
number  the  product  is  40 ;  if  the  difference  of  the  same  num- 
bers is  multiplied  by  the  greater  the  product  is  1 2 ;  find  the 
numbers. 

11-12  Prove  that  half  the  sum  of  any  two  numbers  plus 
half  the  difference  is  equal  to  the  greater,  and  half  the  sum 
minus  half  the  difference  is  equal  to  the  less. 

13  Expand  (3^— 2^)*  by  the  binomial  theorem,  writing  all 
the  computations  for  finding  the  coefficients. 

14  Simplify  i^Ts,   fT^  i/-^,  \/%>^i/21y    V^+\V2 

00  $& 

15  Solve  i/J+io"4-  Vx-'2=  V6x 
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Monday,  June  15,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits y  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  i-j  and  five  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  five  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  five  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  allowed. 
Give  each  step  of  solution.  Reduce  fractions  to  lowest  terms.  Express 
final  result  in  its  simplest  form  and  mark  it  Ans,  Each  complete 
answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Define  algebra^  monomial^  degree  of  a  term,  elimination^ 
radical, 

2  Solve  x-\-2y-\-z=.io,  2X-\-3y—2Z  =  j,x— ^-\'^:='j 

3  Solve  x*^  Tx*  =  8     (Find  two  roots.) 

X*  T 

4  Find  the  square  root  of  —  —  x*4-  x+  x*—  2-\ - 

4  •*' 

5  Solve  Vx  —  a^b—  Vx 

6  Simplify  3  [2a  —  b—  \a(2b  +  ^)  —  ac}  —  2{a  —  2b)] 

7  Factor  6a^  —  iiab-\'  3^',  x*+x  +  {,  i2a^+i2ab+ ^b*^  2;r*— 
i6y\  28^'  —  7*' 

8  Simplify  £ZZ+  ..i:^  -  £j±£^ 

y  x—y       xry^y 

9  Find  the  greatest  common  divisor  (highest  common  factor) 
of  3^"-  la^b  +  aV—  b^  and  \a^b  -  5^*'+  b* 

10  Solve  ;r'+  xy  =  SX'\'  3,  ^*+  xy  =  Sy'\-6 

1 1  State  the  rule  for  transposing  a  term  in  an  equation  and 
give  the  axioms  on  which  this  rule  is  based. 

12-13  Six  years  ago  A*s  age  was  one  half  B's  age,  four  years 
hence  A*s  age  will  be  two  thirds  B's  age.  What  is  the  age 
of  each? 

14-15  If  the  sum  of  two  numbers  is  multiplied  by  the  greater 
number  the  product  is  ^ ;  if  the  same  sum  is  multiplied  by  the 
lesser  number  the  product  is  b ;  find  the  numbers. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  jo  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.  Give  each  stej>  of  solution.  Reduce  fractiom 
to  lowest  terms.  Express  final  result  in  its  simplest  form  and  mark  it 
Ans,     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  jo  credits, 

I  Define  mantissa  of  a  logarithm,  harmonic  progression, 
numeric  equation,  cubic  equation,  combination. 

2-3  Prove  that  a  quadratic  equation  can  have  only  two  roots. 

4  Show  that  if  any  four  quantities  are  in  proportion  they 
will  be  in  proportion  by  composition  or  by  division. 

5  How  many  different  combinations  can  be  formed  of  12 
letters  taken  9  at  a  time? 

d-7  Develop  into  a  series  by  means  of  undetermined  coeffi- 
cients ^i+;r*.     (Find  terms.) 

8-9  Find  by  means  of  the  binomial  formula  the  cube  root 
of  28  correct  to  three  places  of  decimals. 

10  The  logarithm  of  64  is  i. 80618;  find  the  logarithm  of 
640,  of  0.64,  of  8y  of  2,  of  128. 

11-12  Show  how  to  transform  a  complete  equation  into  one 
whose  second  term  is  wanting. 

13-14  State  and  prove  Descartes^  rule  of  signs, 

15  Find  all  the  commensurable  roots  of  ;r*— >84r*-^i6»o 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are  answered 
-only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  he  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not 
allowed.  Give  each  step  of  solution.  Reduce  fractions  to  lowest  terms.  Express 
final  result  in  its  simplest  form  and  mark  it  Ans.  Each  complete  answer  will 
receive  10  credits. 

1  Define  surd^  mantissa^  arithmetic  progression^  general  equation^ 
root. 

2  Which  is  the  greater  V2  or  V^  ?     Give  all  the  work. 


3  Find  the  product  of  5-(-2  t^— 8  and  3—5  V—i. 

4  Find  the  factor  that  will  rationalize  x\—y^. 

5  Prove  that  if  two  imaginary  expressions  are  equal,  the  real  parts 
are  equal  and  the  imaginary  parts  are  equal. 

6  Prove  that  if  three  quantities  are  in  continued  proportion,  the 
first  is  to  the  third  as  the  square  of  the  first  is  to  the  square  of  the 
second. 

7-8  There  are  two  numbers  whose  product  is  96  and  the  differ- 
ence of  their  cubes  is  to  the  cube  of  their  difference  as  19  to  i;  what 
are  the  numbers  ? 

9-10  Derive  the  formula  for  the  combinations  (selections)  of  n 
things  taken  r  at  a  time. 

1 1  Write  the  rth  term  of  {a+xY. 

12-13  State  and  prove  the  rule  for  the  logarithm  of  the  quotient 
of  two  numbers,  when  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  are  known. 

14-15  Convert  ^'^^^  into  a  series,  finding ^r^  terms  by  using  the 

method  of  undetermined  coefficients.     Verify  the  result  by  division* 
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Tuesday,  March  24,  1896 — 9: 15  a.  m.  to  12: 15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
ansivered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  g- roups  is  not  allowed.  Give  each  step  of  solution.  Reduce  fractions 
to  lowest  terms.  Kxpress  final  result  in  its  simplest  form  and  mark  it 
Ans.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Define  radical  equation^  root  of  an  equation,  imaginary 
quantity^  cliar act  eristic  of  a  logarithm,  geometric  series. 

2  Deduce  the  meaning*  of  aP  and  of  a-^,  n  being  integral  or 
fractional. 

3  Reduce  2,  4/3,    1^5,   ^6  and  \f']  to  equivalent  radicals  of 
the  same  degree. . 

4  Deduce  a  general  method  for  finding  the  square  root  of 

a±  VI. 

5  In  any  system  of  logarithms  what  is  the  value  of  log  i? 

log  base?  log  r- — ?  Of  what  numbers  are  the  logarithms  posi- 
tive? of  what  numbers,  negative? 

6  State  and  prove  the  theorem  of  undetermined  coefficients. 
7-8  An  army  is  advancing  at  the  rate  of  1 2  miles  a  day  when 

a  detachment  55  miles  in  the  rear  is  ordered  to  join  it;  how 
long  will  it  take  the  detachment  to  do  this  if  it  advances  25 
miles  the  first  day,  24  the  next,  23  the  next  and  so  on?  Explain 
each  answer. 

9-10  Show  by  a  general  method  that  the  successive  con- 
vergents  of  a  continued  fraction  are  alternately  less  and  greater 
than  the  true  value  of  the  fraction. 

II  Derive  the  formula  for  the  number  of  arrangements 
(permutations)  of  n  different  things,  taken  r  at  a  time. 


I  — 2jr* 


12-13  Expand  -— — — — j  to  fve  terms  by  the  method  of 

i-^ix     3-* 

undetermined  coefficients.     Verify  by  division. 

14  State  what  factors  of  20  are  roots  of  ;r*— 8a-'-(-i  i.r-|-2o=o 

1  j  Find  all  the  roots  of  x*—  i  ia''-|-43,r— 65=0 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pasSy  75 

Answer  to  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.  Give  each  stef  of  solution.  Reduce  fractions 
to  lowest  terms.  Express  final  result  in  its  simplest  form  and  mark  it 
Ans.     Ecuh  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

I  Define  radical^   logarithm^   variation^   series^  exponential 
equation. 


2   Simplify  i/^  4/^+^  w  i^^  4/^-^ 


■\-b 

3  If  log  64  =  1,  what  is  log  32?  log  y^J^?  If  log  |  =  i,  what 
islogXfA?  log^?    If  log  (-1)  =  I,  what  is  log  (~V)?  log  if? 

4-5  Prove  that  a  quadratic  equation  can  not  have  more  than 
two  roots. 

6  Prove  that  if  four  quantities  are  in  proportion  they  will  be 
in  proportion  by  composition  and  division. 

7  What  arithmetic  series  has  the  sum  of  n  terms  equal  to  «'? 

8  The  difference  between  two  numbers  is  48 ;  the  arithmetic 
mean  exceeds  the  geometric  mean  by  2.    What  are  the  numbers? 

9-10  If  jj,  s^  and  .^3  represent  the  sum  of  «,  in  and  ^n  terms 
of  an  arithmetic  series  respectively,  prove  that  ^3=  3  {^^t—Sy), 

II  Derive  the  formula  for  the  number  of  selections  (com- 
binations) of  r  things  formed  from  n  things. 


x" 


12-13  Resolve  1—% w \  iuto  partial  fractions. 

14  Form  an  equation  whose  roots  are  i,  2,  3,  \  and  \, 

15  Two  roots  of  jr*— 3^:*— i4jr'4-48^— 32=0  are  i  and  2; 
find  the  other  roots. 
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Wednesday,  September  25,1895 — 9: 15  a.m.to  12: 15  p.m., only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  witl  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  al  towed.  Draw  carefully  and  neatly  each  figure  in 
construction  or  proofs  using  letters  instead  of  numerals.  Arrange 
work  logically.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

I  Define  theorem^  problem^  inscribed  angle ^  pentagon^  axiom, 
2-3  Prove  that  two  triangles  are  equal  in  all  respects  if  they 

have  the  three  sides  of  the  one  respectively  equal  to  the  three 
sides  of  the  other. 

4-5  State  and  prove  a  theorem,  the  conclusion  of  which  is, 
the  triangles  are  similar, 

6-7  Prove  that  any  two  rectangles  are  to  each  other  as  the 
products  of  their  bases  and  altitudes. 

8  Derive  an  expression  for  the  area  of  a  regular  triangle 
whose  side  is  s, 

9  State  in  words  the  process  of  constructing  a  circumference 
with  a  given  radius  and  passing  through  two  given  points. 

10  Find,  correct  to  two  places  of  decimals,  the  area  of  a 
square  inscribed  in  a  circle  whose  radius  is  16  feet. 

II  It  is  required  to  construct  a  circular  arch  with  a  span  of 
24  feet,  the  hight  of  its  center  being  8  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  plane  from  which  the  arch  springs.  Find  the  radius  of 
the  circle. 

12  Show  how  to  draw  a  line  parallel  to  a  given  line  and 
passing  through  a  given  point. 

13  Show  how  to  construct  a  polygon  similar  to  any  given 
polygon  and  double  its  area. 

14  In  a  parallelogram  whose  sides  are  12  feet  and  16  feet 
respectively,  one  of  the  diagonals  is  25  feet;  find  the  length  of 
the  other  diagonal. 

15  Show  how  to  construct  an  isosceles  triangle  having  given 
the  base  and  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle. 
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I34TH   EXAMINATION 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits 9  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are  answered  only 
the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  allowed. 
Draw  carefully  and  neatly  each  figure  in  construction  or  proof  using  letters  instead 
of  numerals.    A  rrange  work  logically.    Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

I  Define  tangents  secant,  diagonaly  polygon^  proposition, 

2-3  State  one  conclusion  of  the  following:  If  from  the  vertex  of  a 
right  triangle  a  perpendicular  is  let  fall  on  the  hypotenuse  •  .  . 
Give  proof- 

4-5  Prove  that  the  area  of  any  triangle  is  one  half  that  of  a  rec- 
tangle having  the  same  base  and  altitude. 

6-7  Construct  a  square  equal  to  the  sum  of  two  given  squares. 
Give  proof. 

3  In  a  triangle  the  side  AB  is  7  feet,  AC  is  5  feet,  and  BC  6  feet; 
find  the  segments  of  BC  made  by  the  bisector  of  the  angle  A. 
State  the  principle  involved. 

9  Show  how  to  construct  an  isosceles  triangle  having  given  the 
base  and  the  radius  of  the  inscribed  circle. 

10  The  length  of  a  tangent  drawn  from  a  certain  point  to  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle  is  8  feet,  the  shortest  distance  from  the  same 
point  to  the  circumference  is  4  feet;  find  the  radius  of  the  circle. 

1 1-12  Construct  a  circle  tangent  to  two  given  circles  and  at  a  given 
point  of  one  of  them. 

13  Write  the  formula  for  finding  each  of  the  following:  (a)  the 
area  of  a  circle  whose  radius  is  r,  {JS)  the  area  of  the  ring  between 
two  concentric  circles  whose  radii  are  R  and  r,  (r)  the  area  of  an 
equilateral  triangle  whose  side  is  x,  {£)  the  area  of  a  regular  hexagon 
whose  side  is  s,  (e)  the  area  of  a  square  inscribed  in  a  circle  whose 
radius  is  r. 

14  Show  how  to  construct  a  mean  proportional  between  two  given 
lines. 

15  Construct  a  triangle  having  given  the  base,  the  altitude  and 
one  of  the  other  sides. 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
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I35TH    EXAMINATION 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 
Wednesday,  March  25,  1896 — 9: 15  a.  m.  to  12: 15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Ans'wer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.  Draw  carefully  and  neatly  each  figure  in 
construction  or  proof  ^  using  letters  instead  of  numerals.  Arrange  work 
logically.     Each  complete  answer  will  recerve  10  credits. 

I  Define  altitude  of  a  triangle^  chords  regular  polygon^ 
theorem^  corollary. 

2-3  Prove  that  in  equal  circles  angles  at  the  center  are  pro- 
portional to  their  intercepted  arcs. 

4-5  Prove  that  the  areas  of  any  two  rectangles  are  to  each 
other  as  the  products  of  their  bases  and  altitudes. 

6-7  Prove  that  a  circle  may  be  circumscribed  about  any 
regular  polygon. 

8  The  base  of  a  certain  triangle  is  8  feet ;  find  the  base  of  a 
similar  triangle  whose  area  is  2\  times  that  of  the  former. 

9  Find  the  radius  of  a  circle  inscribed  in  an  equilateral  tri- 
angle whose  side  is  15  feet. 

10  The  perimeter  of  a  certain  rectangle  is  14  feet  and  its 
diagonal  is  5  feet;  find  the  sides  of  the  rectangle. 

I I  Given  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  triangle  and  the  distance 
from  the  vertex  of  the  right  angle  to  the  hypotenuse,  con- 
struct the  triangle. 

12-13  Prove  that  the  shortest  distance  from  a  point  to  a  cir- 
cumference is  measured  along  a  line  passing  through  the 
center. 

14  Given  three  lines,  a^  b  and  r,  construct  a  fourth  line  x  so 

that  X  = 

c 

15  Find  the  area  of  a  regular  triangle  whose  side  is  s. 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Examination  Department 

138TH    EXAMINATION 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 
Wednesday,  June  17,  1896  —  9: 15  a.  m.  to  12: 15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  lo  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  lo  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.  Draw  carefully  and  neatly  each  figure  in 
construction  or  proof ^  using  letters  instead  of  numerals.  Arrange  work 
logically.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  lo  credits. 

I  Define  polygon,  perimeter,  apothem,  problem,  scholium. 

2-3  Complete  and  demonstrate  the  following:  In  any  tri- 
angle the  square  of  a  side  opposite  an  acute  angle  is  equal  to  .  .  . 

4-5  Prove  that  two  triangles  having  an  angle  in  each  equal 
and  the  including  sides  proportional  are  similar. 

6  Prove  that  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  base  of  a  triangle 
divides  the  other  sides  proportionally.     (Give  two  cases.) 

7  Construct  a  tangent  to  a  circle  from  a  given  point  outside 
the  circumference.     Give  proof. 

8  The  legs  of  a  right  triangle  are  8  feet  and  9  feet  respec- 
tively ;  find  the  radius  of  the  circumscribed  circle. 

9  Show  how  to  construct  a  fourth  proportional  to  three  given 
lines. 

10  Describe  the  process  by  which  the  value  of  w  is  obtained. 

I I  Find  the  area  of  a  regular  hexagon  whose  side  is  5  feet. 

12  Two  circumferences  whose  radii  are  10  feet  and  6  feet 
respectively  intersect  in  such  a  way  that  their  common  chord 
is  5  feet ;  find  the  distance  between  their  centers. 

1 3  Show  how  to  construct  a  square  equivalent  to  a  given 
triangle. 

14  Prove  that  a  line  drawn  perpendicular  to  either  leg  of  a 
right  triangle  at  its  middle  point  passes  through  the  middle 
point  of  the  hypotenuse. 

15  How  many  linear  feet  of  iron  bars  will  be  required  for  a 
set  of  tires  for  a  wagon,  the  diameters  of  whose  wheels  are  4 
feet  8  inches  and  4  feet  2  inches  respectively? 
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Friday,  January  31,  1896 — 1:15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  nwre  than  jo  questions  are  answered 
only  tfu  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not 
allowed.  Draw  carefully  and  neatly  each  figure  in  construction  or  proofs  using 
Utters  instead  of  numerals.  Arrange  work  logically.  Each  complete  answer  will 
receive  10  credits, 

I  Define  diedral  angle,  pyramid,  regtUar  polyedron^  right  coney  sp/iere 

2-3  Prove  that  a  line  perpendicular  to  each  of  two  lines  of  a 
plane  at  their  intersection  is  perpendicular  to  the  plane. 

4  Prove  that  the  sum  of  two  face  angles  of  a  triedral  angle  is 
greater  than  the  third  angle. 

5-6  Prove  that  if  a  pyramid  is  cut  by  a  plane  parallel  to  the  base, 
(a)  the  edges  and  altitude  are  divided  proportionally,  {b)  the  section 
is  a  polygon  similar  to  the  base. 

7  Prove  that  the  transverse  sections  of  a  prism  made  by  parallel 
planes  are  equal  polygons. 

8  Find  an  expression  for  the  volume  of  a  sphere  inscribed  in  a 
cube  whose  edge  is  a, 

9-10  Given  the  volume  V  and  the  hight  ^  of  a  regular  hexagonal 
prism,  find  a,  one  side  of  the  base. 

11-12  Find  the  surface  and  volume  of  the  frustum  of  a  pyramid 
whose  lower  base  is  10  inches  square,  upper  base  6  inches  square 
and  altitude  15  inches. 

13  Write  the  formula  for  the  convex  surface  of  a  cone ;  the  convex 
surface  of  a  cylinder;  the  surface  of  a  sphere. 

14-15  An  equilateral  triangle  whose  side  is  a  revolves  about  one 
of  its  sides  as  an  axis;  find  the  surface  and  volume  generated. 
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SOLID  GEOMETRY 
Fridayi  March  27,  1896 —  i :  15  to  4: 15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.  Draw  carefully  and  neatly  each  figure  in 
construction  or  proof  ^  using  letters  instead  of  numerals.  Arrange  work 
logically.    Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Define  triedral  angle  ^  parallelopiped^  frustum  of  a  pyramid ^ 
similar  poly edrons,  oblique  cone, 

2  Find  the  entire  surface  and  the  volume  of  a  right  triangfu- 
lar  prism  whose  altitude  is  4  feet  and  the  sides  of  the  bases  6 
inches,  5  inches  and  5  inches. 

3-4  Prove  that  if  two  angles  not  in  the  same  plane  have 
their  sides  respectively  parallel  and  lying  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, they  are  equal  and  their  planes  are  parallel. 

5  Prove  that  if  two  parallel  planes  are  intersected  by  a  third 
plane,  the  lines  of  intersection  will  be  parallel. 

6-7  State  and  demonstrate  the  theorem  concerning  the 
volume  of  the  frustum  of  a  triangular  pyramid. 

8  Prove  that  the  lateral  surface  of  a  regular  pyramid  is 
dqual  to  half  the  product  of  the  perimeter  of  the  base  by  the 
slant  hight. 

9-10  The  frustum  of  a  regular  four-sided  pyramid  is  6  feet 
high,  and  the  sides  of  its  bases  are  5  feet  and  8  feet  respec- 
tively; what  is  the  hight  of  an  equivalent  regular  pyramid 
whose  base  is  12  feet  square? 

11  A  sphere  9  inches  in  diameter  is  reduced  in  size  by  a 
lathe  till  the  diameter  is  8  inches;  what  part  of  the  whole 
volume  is  removed? 

12  A  sphere  and  an  equivalent  right  cylinder  have  equal 
diameters;  what  is  the  ratio  of  their  total  surfaces? 

13-14  A  round  stick  of  timber  is  20  feet  long,  3  feet  in 
diameter  at  one  end  and  2.6  feet  at  the  other  end;  how  mai^y 
cubic  feet  does  it  contain? 

15  The  lateral  surface  of  a  right  cylinder  is  5  and  the 
volume  is  7^•  find  the  radius  of  the  base  and  the  hight. 
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Friday,  June  19,  1896 — i :  15  to  4: 15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.  Draw  carefully  and  neatly  each  figure  in 
construction  or  proof  ^  using  letters  instead  of  numerals.  Arrange  work 
logically.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

I  Define  polyedral  angle.,  oblique  prism.,  regular  polyedron, 
surface  of  revolution,  segment  of  a  sphere. 

2-3  Prove  that  two  rectangular  parallelopipeds  having  equal 
altitudes  are  to  each  other  as  their  bases. 

4  A  lead  ball,  3  inches  in  diameter,  is  recast  into  the  form 
of  a  cylinder  whose  base  is  ij  inches  in  diameter.  What  is 
the  altitude  of  the  cylinder? 

5  Prove  that  the  lateral  area  of  a  regular  pyramid  is  equal 
to  one  half  the  product  of  the  slant  hight  by  the  perimeter  of 
the  base. 

6  How  many  cubic  meters  of  earth  must  be  removed  in 
order  to  construct  a  tunnel  100  meters  long  whose  section  is  a 
semicircle  with  a  radius  of  3  meters? 

7-8  Prove  that  the  lateral  area  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone  of 
revolution  is  equal  to  one  half  the  sum  of  the  circumferences 
of  its  bases  multiplied  by  the  slant  hight. 

9  One  edge  of  a  cube  equals  a;  find  its  surface,  its  volume 
and  the  length  of  a  diagonal. 

10  The  volumes  of  two  similar  cones  are  54  cubic  feet  and 
432  cubic  feet;  the  hight  of  the  first  is  6  feet.  What  is  the 
hight  of  the  other? 

I  i-i  2  Prove  that  two  triangular  pyramids  having  equivalent 
bases  and  equal  altitudes  are  equivalent. 

13  Prove  that  every  section  of  a  sphere  made  by  a  plane  is 
a  circle. 

14-15  Prove  that  the  area  of  the  surface  of  a  sphere  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  its  diameter  by  the  circumference  of  a  great 
circle. 
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PLANE   TRIGONOMETRY 
Thursday,  January  30,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are  answered 
only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered^  Division  of  groups  is  not 
allowed.  Let  A,  B  and  C  represent  the  angles  of  a  triangle ^  a,  b  and c  the  opposite 
sides  and  S  the  area.  In  a  right  triangle  C  represents  the  right  angle  and  c  the 
hypotenuse.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Define  angle^  obUqiie  triangie^  logarithmic  sine^  complement  of  an 
angle^  supplement  of  an  angle, 

2  Give  the  limiting  values  of  the  sine,  tangent  and  cosine  of  an 
angle.     Explain  how  each  is  determined. 

3-4  Arrange  in  a  tabular  form  the  values  of  the  sine,  tangent  and 
secant  of  each  of  the  following  angles:  o'',  90°,  180°,  270®,  360^ 
Prefix  the  proper  signs  to  the  values. 

5-6  Determine  the  value  of  tan  {A-\-B\  and  of  tan  {A—B)  in  terms 
of  functions  of  A  and  B, 

7  Derive  the  equivalent  expressions  for  sin  2  A  and  cos  2  A, 

8-9  In  a  right  triangle  given  cos  A  =  ^^  and  ^=40;  find  the  values 
of  cos  By  ctn  By  a,  d,  and  S- 

10  Prove  that  in  any  plane  triangle  a=lf  cos  C+c  cos  B> 

1 1  Express  in  terms  of  the  product  of  two  functions  of  A  the 
value  of  each  of  the  following :  sin  A,  tan  A,  sec  A. 

12-13  I*^  ^^  oblique  triangle  given  a,  b  and  C;  derive  the  formulas 
for  finding  A,  B  and  c.     Show  how  each  formula  is  obtained. 

14-15  Show  what  measurements  must  be  made  and  what  formulas 
are  necessary  to  find  the  hight  of  an  inaccessible  tower  standing  on 
the  same  plain  as  the  observer. 
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PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY 
Thursday,  March  26,  1896 — 9: 15  a.  m.  to  12: 15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  DtinstJii 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.  A^  B  and  C  represent  the  angles  of  a  tr'- 
angle^  a,  b  and  c  the  opposite  sides  and  S  tne  area.  In  a  right  triangle 
C  represents  the  rignt  angle  and  c  the  hypotenuse.  Each  complete 
answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Define  cosine^  cotangent^  versed  sine^  quadrant^  mantissa. 

2  Compute  the  functions  oi  A  in  a  right  triangle  when 
b=\c. 

3  Arrange  in  tabular  form  the  algebraic  signs  of  the  sine, 
tangent  and  secant  of  an  angle  in  each  quadrant. 

4  Construct  A  when  ctn  -^  =  f . 

5-6  Construct  a  right  triangle  that  has  sine  A=\  and  ^=7. 

7-8  Show  how  to  solve  a  triangle  when  the  three  sides  are 
given.     Derive  all  the  formulas  necessar5^ 

9  Name  three  pairs  of  functions  such  that  the  product  of 

each  pair  shall  equal  i ;   one  pair,  the  sum  of  whose  squares 

shall  equal  i ;  two  pairs,  the  difference  of  whose  squares  shall 
equal  I. 

10  Derive  the  formulas  for  computing  B,  a  and  ^  of  a  right 
triangle  when  A  and  b  are  given.  Also  find  a  formula  that 
shall  include  only  the  required  parts. 

11  Prove  that  in  any  plane  triangle  a'=  b^-^-  c^—  2bc  cos  A. 

12-13  Derive  the  formulas  for  computing  ^^,  Cy  C  and  5  of  an 
oblique  triangle  when  A^  B  and  b  are  given.  ' 

14-15  A  tower  stands  on  a  hill.  Show  what  measurements 
must  be  made  on  an  adjoining  plain  and  what  formulas  are 
necessary  to  compute  the  hight  of  the  tower;  the  distance 
from  the  observer  to  the  top  of  the  tower ;  the  distance  from 
the  observer  to  a  point  in  the  plane  of  the  observer  directly 
under  the  tower. 
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PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY 
Thursday,  June  18, 1896 — 9: 15  a.  m.  to  12: 15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  lo  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.  A,  B  and  C  represent  the  angles  of  a  tri- 
angle ^  a,  b  and  c  the  opposite  sides  and  S  the  area.  In  a  rt^kt  triangle 
C  represents  the  right  angle  and  c  the  hypotenuse,  J^ich  complete 
answer  will  receive  lo  credits, 

1  Define  negative  angUy  tangent,  cosecant,  solution  of  a  tri- 
angle, logarithm, 

2  State  and  explain  the  rule  for  finding  the  characteristic  of 
the  logarithm  of  an  integral  number;  of  a  decimal  number. 

3  Refer  each  of  the  following  angles  to  its  proper  quadrant: 
289°,  186°,  168'',  —80°,  —188°.     Explain  each  answer. 

4  Construct  the  negative  functions  of  an  arc  in  the  second 
quadrant.     Designate  each  negative  function  by  name, 

5  Express  each  function  of  A  in  terms  of  tan  A. 

6  Prove  that  cos  A  is  equal  to  sin  A  ctn  A ;  cos  A  is  less 
than  ctn  A ;  cos  A  is  not  greater  than  i. 

7  Deduce  the  values  of  all  the  functions  of  30°. 

8  Prove  that  tan  (180'*-^)  =  —  tan  ^  and  tan  (180**+^)  = 
+  tan  A. 

9-10  Compute  the  values  of  sin  B,  cos  B,  a  and  ^  of  a  right 
triangle,  when  tan  A  =^  and  b  =  50. 

1 1  Prove  that  in  any  plane  oblique  triangle  a-\'d:  a  —  6 
=  tan  i{A-^B):  tan  -^  {A-B), 

12-13  Derive  the  formulas  for  computing  C,  b,  c  and  S  of  an 
oblique  triangle  when  A,  B,  and  a  are  given. 

14-15  A  tree  stands  on  the  side  of  a  hill.  Show  what  meas- 
urements must  be  made  and  what  formulas  are  necessary  to 
find  h,  the  hight  of  the  tree ;  d,  the  distance  from  the  observer 
to  the  top  of  the  tree;  d\  the  distance  from  the  observer  to  a 
point  in  the  plane  of  the  observer  directly  under  the  tree. 
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SPHERIC  TRIGONOMETRY 
Tuesday,  June  i6,  1896 —  i :  15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits y  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  Jf  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  onty  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.  In  a  spheric  triangle  A,  B  and  C  represent 
the  angles  and  a^  b  and  c  the  opposite  sides.  In  a  right  triangle  C  rep- 
resents the  right  angle  and  c  the  hypotenuse.  Each  complete  answer 
will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Define  spheric  angle ^  oblique  spheric  triangle^  polar  triangle^ 
quadrantal  triangle ^  Napier* s  circular  parts. 

2  Prove  that  each  angle  of  a  spheric  triangle  is  greater  than 
the  difference  between  180®  and  the  sum  of  the  other  two 
angles. 

3  Prove  that  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right  spheric  triangle  is 
less  than  90°  only  when  both  the  other  sides  are  in  the  same 
quadrant. 

4  Prove  that  the  half  sum  of  two  sides  of  any  spheric  tri- 
angle is  in  the  same  quadrant  as  the  half  sum  of  the  opposite 
angles. 

5-6  Prove  that  in  a  right  spheric  triangle  sin  A  =  ^^^  ,  ; 

cos^ 

c»s  r  =  ctn  A  ctn  B. 

7-8  Prove  that  in  a  spheric  triangle  cos  A=sm  B  sin  C  cos  a 
—cos  B  cos  C, 

9  Show  how  to  obtain  the  formulas  for  finding  a^  B  and  C 
of  a  quadrantal  triangle  when  A  and  b  are  given  and  c  =  90**, 

10  What  formulas  should  be  used  to  find  B^  a  and  ^  of  a  right 
spheric  triangle  when  A  and  c  are  given?  What  formula  in- 
cludes all  the  required  parts? 

11-12  Deduce  the  formulas  for  finding  A^  B  and  C  of  any 
spheric  triangle  when  a,  b  and  c  are  given. 

'3  Show  what  formulas  must  be  used  to  find  the  length  of  a 
degree  of  longitude  on  the  earth's  surface  for  a  place  whose 
latitude  is  /,  r  representing  the  radius  of  the  earth. 

14-15  Given  the  sun's  altitude  a  and  its  declination  d- 
derive  the  formula  to  find  /,  the  hour  of  the  day,  for  a  place 
whose  latitude  is  /. 
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ASTRONOMY 
Thursday,  January  30,  1896 —  i  :i5  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits y  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are  answered 
only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not 
allowed.    Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Define  precession  of  equinoxes,  vernal  equinox,  zodiac,  perihelion* 
occultation. 

2  Distinguish  between  {a)  solar  and  sidereal  time,  {b)  local  and 
standard  time,  {c)  civil  and  astronomic  day. 

3-4  Mention  three  systems  of  points  and  reference  circles  used  to 
designate  the  apparent  place  of  a  star.  Describe  two  of  these 
systems. 

5  Describe  Foucault's  pendulum  experiment  and  show  how  it 
proves  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 

6  Why  is  the  force  of  gravity  less  at  the  equator  than  at  the  poles  .^ 

7  Mention  two  methods  of  determining  the  distance  of  the  sun 
from  the  earth.     Explain  one  of  these  methods. 

8  Explain  by  aid  of  a  diagram  the  retrograde  motion  of  {a)  an 
inferior  planet,  (b)  a  superior  planet. 

9  What  conditions  are  essential  to  the  occurrence  of  (a)  a  solar 
eclipse,  (^)  a  lunar  eclipse,  {c)  a  transit? 

10  What  two  facts  indicate  a  causal  connection  between  the  moon 
and  the  tides  .^  Distinguish  between  flood  tide  and  spring  tide. 
How  often  does  each  occur  ? 

1 1  Mention  five  characteristics  common  to  all  the  planets. 

I  a  Describe  a  transit  of  Venus.  Why  do  its  transits  occur  in  the 
months  of  J  une  and  December  } 

13  What  planet  not  known  to  the  ancients  was  first  discovered  ? 
When  and  by  whom  ?    Give  an  account  of  its  discovery. 

14-15  Describe  Saturn  as  to  appearance,  distance  from  the  sun, 
synodic  and  sidereal  periods,  rings  and  satellites. 
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ASTRONOMY 
Thursday,  March  26,  1896  —  i :  15  to  4: 15  p.  m.,  only 

100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  question^  are 
answered  onty  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Define  planet,  comet,  variable  star,  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
mean  solar  time. 

2  Distinguish  between  {a)  umbra  and  penumbra  of  a  shadow, 
{b)  total  and  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun,  {c)  perigee  and 
perihelion. 

3  Name  and  describe  the  primary  circle,  secondary  circles, 
principal  points  and  measurements  in  the  system  of  celestial 
measurements  to  which  altitude  belongs. 

4  What  two  corrections  of  an  observed  altitude  of  the  moon 
must  be  made  to  determine  its  true  altitude?     Explain. 

5  How  much  nearer  the  sun  is  the  earth  in  winter  than  in 
summer?  Explain  why  it  is  not  warmer  in  winter  than  in 
summer. 

6  For  an  observer  in  any  given  latitude  what  stars  {a)  rise 
and  set,  (b)  never  rise,   {c)  never  set?     Explain. 

7  What  is  precession  of  the  equinoxes  f  Name  and  describe 
its  effects. 

8  Describe  the  sun  spots  as  to  dimensions,  distribution, 
periodicity.     State  a  theory  to  account  for  them. 

9  Explain  why  there  is  not  a  solar  eclipse  whenever  there 
is  a  new  moon. 

10  When  does  the  moon's  shadow  fall  on  the  earth  north  of 
the  equator?  When,  south  of  the  equator?  Explain  each 
answer. 

11  Explain  why  there  are  two  tides  each  day.  How  does 
the  moon's  distance  affect  the  tides? 

12  What  planets  have  the  synodic  period  longer  than  the 
sidereal  period?  Give  approximate  length  of  the  synodic  period 
of  each. 

13  Describe  comets  as  to  appearance  and  number,  bright- 
ness and  visibility. 

14  Describe  Mars  as  to  size,  distance  from  the  sun,  synodic 
and  sidereal  periods,  and  satellites. 

15  Describe  a  constellation  you  have  traced,  giving  its  prin- 
cipal stars  and  its  apparent  place  early  in  the  evening  of 
March  26,  1896. 
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ASTRONOMY 
Thursday,  June  18,  1896 — i :  15  to  4: 15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  consuiered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Define  astronomy,  heavenly  body,  satellite,  nebula^  constel- 
lation. 

2  Distingfuish  between  (^)  meteors  and  comets,  (^)  spring 
tide  and  flood  tide,  (c)  harvest  moon  and  hunter's  moon. 

3  Name  and  define  the  secondary  circles,  principal  points 
and  measurements  of  the  equinoctial  system. 

4  Describe  a  simple  method  of  determining  the  latitude  of 
a  place. 

5  Explain  why  it  takes  the  sun  a  longer  time  to  pass  from 
the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox  than  to  pass  from  the 
autumnal  to  the  vernal  equinox. 

6  What  effect  has  the  atmosphere  on  the  apparent  position 

of  a  star?     What  stars  are  most  affected  and  what  stars  are 
least  affected  in  this  way?     Explain. 

7  Given  the  moon's  parallax  and  the  radius  of  the  earth, 
explain  how  to  find  the  moon's  distance  from  the  earth. 

8  Describe  sun  spots  as  to  motion,  duration,  distribution 
and  periodicity.     State  a  theory  to  account  for  them. 

9  Explain  why  there  can  be  no  more  than  five  and  no  less 
than  two  solar  eclipses  during  a  year. 

10  What  was  the  sarosf  What  use  did  the  ancients  make 
of  it? 

11  At  what  phases  of  the  moon  do  the  following  occur: 
spring  tides,  neap  tides?     Explain  each  answer. 

12  When  does  the  retrograde  motion  of  a  planet  occur? 
How  is  it  explained? 

1 3  Give  an  account  of  the  discovery  of  the  planet  Neptune. 

14  Describe  Jupiter  as  to  appearance,  distance  from  the  sun 
and  from  the  earth,  synodic  and  sidereal  periods,  and  satellites. 

15  Describe  some  constellation  you  have  observed. 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  jo  questions  are 
answered  only  the  Jirst  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered^  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Explain  why  liquids  tend  to  assume  the  spheric  form. 

2  Discuss  the  indestructibility  of  matter. 

3  Describe  experiments  to  illustrate  the  relation  of  heat  to 
the  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous  states  of  matter. 

4  Find  the  distance  passed  over  by  a  falling  body  in  seven 
and  a  half  seconds. 

5  In  a  lever  of  the  third  class  the  weight,  10  grams,  is  15 
centimeters  from  the  fulcrum,  the  power  is  two  grams;  find 
(a)  the  length  of  the  power  arm,  {b)  the  distance  from  the 
power  to  the  weight.     Illustrate  by  diagram. 

6  The  length  of  a  seconds  pendulum  is  /;  find  the  length  of 
a  pendulum  which  will  beat  70  times  a  minute. 

7  Describe  an  experiment  to  illustrate  the  transmission  of 
pressure  in  all  directions  by  liquids. 

8  State  conditions  under  which  the  pressure  exerted  on  the 
bottom  of  a  tank  by  a  liquid  in  the  tank  will  be  greater  than 
the  total  weight  of  the  liquid.     Explain. 

9  Mention  by  name  some  form  of  hydrometer  and  describe 
the  manner  of  using  it. 

10  Discuss  the  doctrine  of  conservation  of  energy  applied 
to  machines. 

1 1  Explain  the  action  of  the  siphon. 

12  Describe  experiments  to  illustrate  the  measurement  of 
heat  with  reference  to  temperature  and  with  reference  to 
quantity. 

13  Discuss  the  relation  of  diathermancy  to  climate. 

14  Compare  the  method  of  heating  solids  with  the  method 
of  heating  liquids  both  as  to  name  and  as  to  fact. 

15  Describe  two  general  methods  of  producing  artificial  cold. 
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Aftsiugr  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  qtiestions  are  answered  only 
the  first  JO  of  these  answers  luiil  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive 
10  credits. 

1  Define  mattery  mass,  molecule  * 

2  State  the  relations  of  molecules  to  one  another  in  the  same  mass. 
State  how  heat  affects  these  relations. 

3  Distinguish  between  simple  and  compound  substances  ;  between 
physics  and  chemistry. 

4  Describe  an  experiment  to  illustrate  crystallization.  Describe 
the  behavior  of  the  molecules  in  this  experiment. 

5  State  how  solution  and  capillarity  are  involved  in  vegetable  life. 

6  State  what  may  be  gained  by  using  a  lever  of  the  first  class,  a 
lever  of  the  second  class,  a  lever  of  the  third  class. 

7  Make  a  drawing  of  a  combination  of  fixed  and  movable  pulleys 
h  iving  a  single  cord.  State  the  relation  of  power  to  resistance  in 
this  combination.     (Make  no  allowances.) 

8  Show  why  a  load  of  hay  is  more  likely  to  be  upset  than  a  load 
of  stone. 

9  State  what  determines  the  path  of  a  projectile. 

10  Find  the  velocity  with  which  a  jet  of  water  will  issue  from  a 
hole  in  a  dam,  six  feet  below  the  top  of  the  dam,  when  the  water  is 
just  running  over  the  top.     (Make  no  allowances.) 

r  T  Explain  how  the  pendulum  may  be  used  to  determine  the  shape 
of  the  earth. 

1 2  Slate  and  work  an  example  to  illustrate  the  process  of  finding 
the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid  heavier  than  water. 

13  Mention  the  sources  of  heat  and  state  how  the  diffusion  of  heat 
in  solids  differs  from  the  diffusion  of  heat  in  liquids  and  gases. 

14  If  all  the  energy  developed  by  the  fall  of  a  pound  of  water 
through  a  distance  of  roo  feet  were  converted  into  heat  and  this  heat 
used  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  water,  how  much  would  the 
temperature  be  raised? 

15  Describe  a  freezing  mixture  and  state  how  it  operates. 
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Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
4inswered  onty  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  What  relation  exists  between  the  attractive  and  the  re- 
pulsive forces  in  {a)  solids,  {b)  liquids,  (r)  gases?  How  does 
"heat  affect  this  relation? 

2  State  the  theory  and  describe  the  process  of  welding. 

3  State  the  laws  of  capillarity  and  give  illustrations. 

4  Contrast  the  efficiency  of  hot  water  with  that  of  cold  water 
in  dissolving  {a)  sugar,  (b)  ammonia.     Explain. 

5  Describe  the  osmose  of  liquids.  Show  how  osmose  is  of 
use. 

6  Contrast  physics  with  chemistry. 

7  State  and  illustrate  the  principles  of  momentum. 

8  The  radius  of  a  wheel  is  one  meter,  the  power  is  10  gjams, 
the  weight  is  80  gjams;  what  must  be  the  radius  of  the  axle 
in  order  to  secure  equilibrium? 

9  Deduce  the  formula  expressing  the  distance  passed  over 
in  a  given  time  by  a  falling  body. 

10  Explain  the  gridiron  pendulum,  making  use  of  a  drawing 

11  The  length  of  a  pendulum  beating  seconds  is  /  centi- 
meters; find  the  length  of  a  pendulum  beating  90  times  a 
minute. 

12  Find  the  total  hydrostatic  pressure  on  the  inside  of  an 
open  cubic  box  of  one  meter,  filled  with  water. 

13  State  the  method  of  finding  the  specific  gravity  of  a  solid 
lighter  than  water. 

14  Convert  10  degrees  above  zero  centigrade  into  the  cor- 
responding readings  Fahrenheit  and  Reaumur. 

15  One  pound  of  ice  at  30°  F.  is  mixed  with  40  pounds  of 
water  at  40**  P. ;  find  the  temperature  of  the  resulting  mixture. 
(The  specific  heat  of  ice  is  0.504.) 
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100  credits,  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  ro  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  State  the  relation  between  the  attractive  and  the  repulsive 
forces  in  {a)  solids,  {b)  liquids,  {c)  gases. 

2  Explain  the  expression  critical  temperature. 

3  State   the  theory  of  the  absorption  of  liquids  by  solids. 

4  A  lever  of  the  first  class  having  its  fulcrum  30  decimeters 
from  the  power  and  2  decimeters  from  the  resistance  acts 
on  a  lever  of  the  second  class  having  its  fulcrum  60  decimeters 
from  the  power  and  20  decimeters  from  the  resistance;  find 
the  resistance  acted  on  by  the  second  lever  which  can  be  over- 
come by  a  power  of  100  grams  acting  on  the  first  lever. 

5  State  and  illustrate  the  three  laws  of  motion. 

6  Find  the  distance  traversed  by  a  body  falling  from  a  state 
of  rest  in  {a)  eight  seconds,  {b)  the  eighth  second. 

7  A  pendulum  whose  length  is  p  beats  seconds ;  find  the  time 
of  vibration  of  a  pendulum  6\  p  long. 

8  A  cubic  box  of  one  meter  internal  dimensions,  open  at 
the  top,  is  filled  with  water;  find  the  entire  hydrostatic  press- 
ure on  the  bottom  and  sides. 

9  From  a  closed  cubic  box  of  one  meter  internal  dimensions, 
a  square  tube  of  one  decimeter  internal  dimensions,  open  at 
the  top,  projects  upwards  a  distance  of  one  meter;  the  box  and 
the  tube  are  filled  with  water.  Find  the  entire  hydrostatic 
pressure  on  the  box. 

10  Describe  and  account  for  the  action  of  the  siphon. 

11  Explain  the  action  of  the  common  suction  and  lifting 
pump  and  that  of  the  force  pump.  State  the  limitation  of 
the  suction  pump. 

12  Find  the  volume  of  cork  required  to  float  in  water  a 
cubic  meter  of  marble,  both  being  immersed.  (Sp.  gr.  of 
marble  =  2.8,  sp.  gr.  of  cork  =  .  24.) 

13  Find  the  pressure  of  a  volume  of  air  at  9i°C.  which  at 
o°C.  has  a  pressure  of  30  inches  of  mercury. 

14  Distinguish  between  the  measurements  of  heat  with 
reference  to  temperature  and  to  quantity. 

15  Find  the  temperature  of  the  resulting  mixture  when  40 
grams  of  water  at  40°  C.  are  mixed  with  60  grams  of  alcohol 
at  60°  C.     (Specific  heat  of  alcohol  =  .77.) 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  lo  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  lo  questions  mre  answered 
only  the  first  lo  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will 
receive  lo  credits. 

1  Describe  the  production  of  electric  energy  by  friction,  by 
chemical  action,  by  induction.  State  for  what  purposes  the  energy 
obtained  in  each  of  the  above  ways  is  used. 

2  Contrast  conductivity  with  insulation.     Discuss  each. 

3  Describe  the  magnetic  needle,  its  variations  and  its  uses. 

4  Explain  {a)  the  theory  according  to  which  a  break  in  a  sub- 
marine cable  is  located,  {S)  the  process  of  locating  this  break. 

5  Describe  the  construction  of  the  electric  telephone  and  explain 
the  theory  of  its  action.  • 

6  Compare  the  construction  and  action  of  the  incandescent  lamp 
with  the  construction  and  action  of  the  arc  lamp. 

7  State  the  trend  of  the  recent  investigations  made  by  Nikola 
Tesla. 

8  Describe  an  experiment  illustrating  the  production  of  sound- 
State  the  theory  of  sound. 

9  Describe  experiments  to  illustrate  the  reflection  of  sound,  the 
refrctction  of  sound,  the  diffraction  of  sound.  Explain  the  formation 
and  meaning  of  the  italicized  words. 

10  Assuming  that  middle  C  has  264  vibrations  a  second,  find  the 
length  of  its  wave  in  air  at  20°  C* 

1 1  Assuming  that  middle  C  has  264  vibrations  a  second,  find  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  E  next  above. 

12  Draw  a  diagram  of  a  double  convex  lens,  an  object,  and  its 
real  image  larger  than  the  object,  showing  the  principal  foci  and  the 
course  of  the  rays  of  light. 

13  Explain  by  diagram  the  phases  of  the  moon. 

14  Show  a  knowledge  of  Fraunhofer  lines  by  a  description  of 
the  use  of  the  spectroscope. 

15  Describe  some  form  of  polariscope  and  tell  of  what  practical 
use  it  is. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  jo  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  lo  credits. 

1  Describe  three  ways  of  producing  electric  energy.  State 
for  what  the  energy  produced  in  each  of  two  of  these  ways  is 
largely  used. 

2  Contrast  the  electric  condition  of  a  conductor  charged  by 
induction  with  the  electric  condition  of  a  similar  conductor 
charged  by  contact.     Describe  experiments  to  illustrate. 

3  How  is  force  distributed  in  a  bar  magnet?  How  is  this 
distribution  aflEected  by  cutting  the  bar  magnet  into  several 
pieces?     Make  drawings  illustrating  both  cases. 

4  State  the  theory  and  describe  the  mechanism  of  the  elec- 
tric telephone. 

5  Account  for  polarization  in  a  battery.  How  may  polari- 
zation be  avoided? 

6  State  Ampere's  rule  for  ascertaining  the  direction  of  an 
electric  current. 

7  State  the  theory  according  to  which  electric  energy  is 
used  to  produce  light.  Contrast  the  current  used  for  incan- 
descent lighting  with  that  used  for  arc  lighting  and  show  why 
each  is  adapted  to  its  use. 

8  Why  has  Tesla  been  able  to  receive  through  his  body, 
with  impunity,  currents  of  a  voltage  formerly  regarded  as  fatal? 

9  Find  the  distance  from  the  speaker  at  which  a  reflecting 
surface  must  be  situated  that  he  may  hear  a  distinct  echo  of 
five  syllables  when  the  temperature  is  40°  above  zero,  centigrade. 

10  Describe  an  experiment  to  illustrate  sympathetic  vibra- 
tions. 

11  Assuming  middle  C  to  represent  256  vibrations  a  second, 
find  the  number  of  vibrations  represented  by  D  next  above. 

1 2  Explain  the  phenomenon  of  total  reflection. 

13  Discuss  the  correlation  of  heat,  light  and  chemical  rays. 

14  Why  is  the  rainbow  in  the  form  of  an  arc  of  a  circle? 
Why  is  the  red  color  on  the  outside  of  the  primary  bow  and  on 
the  inside  of  the  secondary  bow? 

15  What  is  chromatic  aberration  ?  How  is  chromatic  aberra- 
tion overcome  in  optical  instruments? 
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Answer  to  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  to  credits, 

1  Contrast  the  construction  of  the  electric  bell  that  strike* 
once  for  each  depression  of  the  button  with  that  of  the  bell 
that  continues  to  ring  as  long  as  the  button  is  held  down. 

2  Compare  the  wave  lengths  of  electricity,  heat  and  light. 

3  Describe  an  experiment  to  illustrate  the  effect  of  points 
on  the  discharge  of  electricity. 

4  Describe  some  form  of  electric  motor  and  contrast  it  with 
a  dynamo. 

5  Find  the  number  of  amperes  of  current  that  flow  when 
the  wire  loss  of  a  motor  is  169  watts  and  the  resistance  of  the 
motor  four  ohms. 

6  Describe  specially  the  effects  of  an  electric  current  on  a 
magnetic  needle. 

7  Describe  a  transformer  and  state  for  what  it  is  used. 

8  Assuming  that  middle  C  has  264  vibrations  a  second,  find 
the  number  of  vibrations  of  A  next  below. 

9  Compare  the  nodes  in  a  closed  pipe  with  those  in  an  open 
pipe. 

10  Explain  how  sound  is  reinforced. 

1 1  Discuss  the  transmission  of  sound. 

12  Make  a  diagram  showing  the  lenses  in  a  compound  micro- 
scope, the  principal  foci  of  each,  the  object,  the  images  and 
the  paths  of  the  rays  of  light. 

13  Make  a  diagram  showing  the  lenses  of  a  stereopticon, 
the  principal  foci  of  each,  the  source  of  light,  the  slide  and 
the  image. 

14  Discuss,  using  diagram,  the  laws  and  limitations  of  re- 
fraction of  light. 

15  Describe  the  construction  and  explain  the  use  of  some 
form  of  photometer. 
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Answer  lo  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  lo  questions  are  tsnsioered 
only  the  first  lo  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answet  will 
receive  to  credits. 

1  Distinguish  between  chemistry  and  physics;  between  atoms  and 
molecules ;  between  chemical  changes  and  physical  changes. 

2  Find  the  weight  of  oxygen  contained  in  600  grams  of  Fe^  Oj 
(Atomic  weight  of  Fe=56,  atomic  weight  of  0=i6.) 

3  Compare  various  ways  of  protecting  iron  from  the  action  of  the 
air. 

4  Describe  the  preparation  of  oxygen  from  potassium  chlorate 
and  mention  the  precautions  to  be  observed. 

5  Describe  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe.  State  for  what  it  is  used. 
Give  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  terms  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

6  Give  the  details  of  the  preparation  of  hydrogen  by  the  action 
of  an  acid  on  a  metal.     Give  the  equation. 

7  Find  the  volumes  of  the  constituent  gases  in  six  units  of  water. 
Find  the  weights  of  the  constituent  gases  in  six  units  of  water. 

8  State  the  details  of  a  course  of  tests  to  determine  the  purity  of 
water. 

9  Describe  the  preparation  of  ammonia  from  one  of  its  salts. 
Give  the  equation. 

10  Describe  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid  from  one  of  its  salts. 
Give  the  equation. 

1 1  Discuss  the  use  of  nitrogen  compounds  as  oxidizing  agents. 

12  Cite  an  experiment  to  illustrate  the  affinity  of  chlorin  for 
metals.  Mention  some  important  chlorids  found  in  nature  and 
describe  the  preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid  from  one  of  them. 

13  Define  and  illustrate  ctcid^  salty  base.  State  how  a  binary  com- 
pound is  named.     Illustrate. 

14  Cite  an  experiment  in  which  gases  unite  to  form  a  solid.  Cite 
an  experiment  in  which  a  solid  is  resolved  into  gases. 

15  Discuss  the  properties  of  fluorin.  State  some  way  in  which  it 
is  of  use. 
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Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Describe  an  experiment  to  show  the  relation  of  the  weight 
of  the  products  of  a  burning  candle  to  the  weight  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  candle  consumed. 

2  What  is  combustion?  How  is  combustion  related  to  or 
distinguished  from  chemical  action  in  general?  Mention  con- 
ditions that  favor  combustion  and  chemical  action  in  general. 
Mention  a  condition  favoring  some  chemical  action  but  not 
favoring  combustion. 

3  Find  the  weight  of  O  in  1000  grams  of  Pe.  O, .  (Atomic 
weight  of  Fe  =  56,  atomic  weight  of  O  =  16.) 

4  If  six  volumes  of  O  and  two  volumes  of  H  are  placed 
together  and  an  electric  spark  passed  through  them,  will  the 
volume  be  increased  or  diminished  and  to  what  extent? 

5  Describe  the  common  process  of  obtaining  O  in  large 
quantities  from  a  salt  of  potassium. 

6  Define  salt^  acid^  base,  chemistry,  tetrad. 

7  What  is  meant  by  kindling  temperature?  Explain  the 
theory  of  shaving  wood  for  use  in  starting  a  fire  of  the  same 
kind  of  wood. 

8  How  does  the  chemical  energy  of  the  combustion  of  hydro- 
gen compare  with  that  of  the  combustion  of  other  elements? 
Why? 

9  Describe  three  ways  in  which  water  may  be  decomposed 
and  two  ways  in  which  water  may  be  formed. 

10  Describe  the  manufacture  of  water  gas.  Compare  it 
with  other  illuminating  gases. 

11  Describe  the  Pasteur  water  filter  and  compare  it  with 
some  other  water  filter  as  to  efficiency  and  as  to  necessary  care. 

12  What  portion  of  the  air  is  N?  How  may  this  be  shown? 
Describe  an  experiment  to  show  the  unstable  character  of 
nitrous  oxid. 

13  Describe  two  methods  of  preparing  chlorin.  Describe 
an  experiment  illustrating  the  affinity  of  chlorin  for  metals. 

14  Describe  the  formation  of  sodium  chlorid  by  the  action 
of  hydrochloric  acid  on  baking  soda. 

15  State  the  theory  of  valence. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  to  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  If  a  hole  one  centimeter  in  diameter  is  made  in  the  chim- 
ney of  a  kerosene  lamp  two  centimeters  above  the  flame,  how 
will  the  flame  be  affected?  Why?  Compare  this  hole  with 
some  appliance  to  a  stove  or  house  furnace. 

2  What  is  the  composition  of  the  scales  that  fly  from  the 
blacksmith's  hot  iron?  Compare  with  the  composition  of  the 
rust  formed  on  steel  after  it  is  ground  on  a  wet  grindstone. 

3  How  does  the  weight  of  the  product  of  a  burning  candle 
compare  with  the  amount  lost  by  the  candle?  Why?  Describe 
an  experiment  to  illustrate  this. 

4  Why  is  a  fire  of  seasoned  wood  hotter  than  a  fire  of  green 
wood? 

5  Compare  the  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  H  with 
those  of  O. 

6  Diagram  and  describe  an  arrangement  of  apparatus  for 
burning  a  jet  of  O  in  an  atmosphere  of  H. 

7  How  many  volumes  of  steam  will  be  formed  from  two 
volumes  of  H  and  one  volume  of  O?     Explain. 

8  Find  the  weight  of  Pe,,  O^  that  contains  15  grams  of  O. 
(Atomic  weight  of  O  =  16,  atomic  weight  of  Fe  =  56.) 

9  Discuss  the  combination  of  ammonia  with  water. 

10  Distinguish  between  a  mechanical  mixture  and  a  chemical 
compound.     Give  an  example  of  each. 

1 1  Distingfuish  between  an  oxidizing  agent  and  a  reducing 
agent.     Give  an  example  of  each. 

12  What  \%  atomic  weight?  How  is  atomic  weight  related 
to  specific  gravity? 

1 3  Describe  two  experiments  involving  different  conditions 
favoring  chemical  action. 

14  Describe  two  tests  for  Ht  S. 

15  Describe  the  behavior  of  S  at  different  temperatures. 
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Answer  lo  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  lo  questions  are  answered 
only  the  first  lo  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not 
allowed.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  lo  credits. 

1  Show  how  the  instability  of  organic  substances  is  related  to  their 
value  as  fuel. 

2  Show  why  organic  substances  are  liable  to  decay.  Explain  why 
charring  the  surface  of  wood  protects  it  from  decay. 

3  What  are  the  products  of  the  union  of  oxygen  with  carbon? 
State  circumstances  under  which  these  products  may  be  formed. 
State  the  most  common  test  for  one  of  these  products. 

4  Show  why  utensils  used  over  a  wood  fire  are  generally  more 
blackened  than  those  used  over  a  coal  fire. 

5  Describe  the  manufacture  of  illuminating  gas.  Compare  the 
composition  of  manufactured  gas  with  the  composition  of  natural  gas. 

6  State  a  theory  to  account  for  the  formation  of  coal,  petroleum, 
and  natural  gas. 

7  Discuss  the  use  of  carbon  as  a  reducing  agent,  giving  the  de- 
tails of  the  process. 

8  State  how  oxidation  and  reduction  are  involved  in  the  life 
processes  of  animals. 

9  Account  for  the  unpleasant  and  sometimes  dangerous  explosions 
that  frequently  occur  in  coal  stoves  shortly  after  fuel  is  added. 
State  how  these  explosions  may  be  avoided. 

10  Show  how  hemoglobin  and  chlorophyl  are  of  use  to  animals 
and  plants  respectively. 

1 1  State  the  general  composition  of  soaps  and  show  how  soaps 
are  of  use. 

1 2  Describe  tivo  kinds  of  friction  matches.  What  chemical  action 
takes  place  when  they  are  used  f 

13  Describe  an  experiment  to  illustrate  the  difiFerence  between 
elements  in  the  nascent  state  and  in  the  ordinary  state. 

14-15  State  in  detail  the  steps  leading  to  the  determination  of 
ammonium  nitrate  by  the  systematic  analysis  of  an  unknown  solution. 
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100  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Describe  two  processes  by  which  steel  is  made.  Compare 
the  cost  of  the  processes  and  the  value  of  the  products. 

2  What  \%glasst    How  is  glass  made? 

3  Mention  some  common  alloy,  state  its  composition  and 
compare  its  properties  with  those  of  the  elements  composing  it. 

4  Distinguish  chemically  between  pig  iron  and  wrought 
iron.     Describe  the  manufacture  of  each. 

5  Describe  a  practical  method  of  applying  the  lime-water 
test  to  the  products  of  a  burning  candle. 

6  How  does  charring  the  surface  of  wood  protect  the  wood 
from  decay?  How  does  charging  wood  with  creosote  affect  its 
liability  to  decay? 

7  What  is  coke?  For  what  is  it  used?  Describe  its  manu- 
facture. 

8  Account  for  the  formation  of  ammonia  in  compost  heaps. 

9  Show  how  carbon  monoxid  enters  into  the  composition  of 
water  gas.  State  the  composition  of  fire-damp  and  of  choke- 
damp  and  show  how  the  one  is  related  to  the  other. 

10  Show  how  the  mechanical  energy  of  combustion  is  em- 
ployed to  perform  mechanical  work. 

1 1  Contrast  the  characteristics  of  two  forms  of  P. 

12  Mention  two  forms  of  O,  state  the  difference  between 
them  and  state  a  theory  to  account  for  the  difference  in  their 
effects. 

13  What  are  soaps  ?  How  are  soaps  made?  State  the  theory 
of  the  use  of  soap  in  cleaning. 

14  Give  the  name  and  the  formula  of  a  monobasic  acid,  of  a 
dibasic  acid,  of  a  tribasic  acid.  Give  the  name  and  the  formula 
of  a  salt  of  each  of  these  acids. 

15  State  the  successive  steps  in  the  orderly  qualitative 
analysis  of  an  unknown  aqueous  solution  that  is  found  to 
contain  copper  sulfate  and  zinc  sulfate. 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.    Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  What  is  baking  powder  ?     What  is  the  theory  of  its  action? 

2  What  is  mortar  f  What  chemical  action  takes  place  when 
it  hardens? 

3  Why  is  more  smoke  seen  to  issue  from  a  chimney  on  start- 
ing a  fire  than  after  it  has  burned  for  a  time? 

4  Compare  the  kindling  temperatures  of  H  and  C  and  show 
how  these  kindling  temperatures  are  related  to  the  kindling 
temperatures  of  ordinary  fuels. 

5  What  is  lampblack?  Describe  the  manufacture  of  lamp- 
black and  state  its  use. 

6  Describe  the  process  of  destructive  distillation  as  practised 
on  a  commercial  scale. 

7  Describe  the  process  of  destructive  distillation  as  accom- 
plished by  nature  on  an  extensive  scale. 

8  Discuss  oxidation  and  reduction  as  illustrated  in  the  life 
processes  of  animals  and  plants. 

9  Account  for  the  formation  of  CO  in  coal  fires  and  state 
whether  or  not  the  aim  should  be  to  discharge  it  through  the 
chimney.     Explain. 

10  State  objections  to  heating  a  living-room  with  a  kerosene 
stove  not  connected  with  a  chimney.  Will  these  objections 
have  the  same  force  for  a  conservator}^?    Explain. 

11  Account  for  the  presence  of  CH4  in  coal  mines.  Why  is 
it  dangerous?  What  precautions  should  be  taken  to  avoid  this 
danger. 

1 2  What  is  yeast  ?  For  what  chemical  purpose  is  yeast  used? 
Explain. 

13  Write  the  name  and  the  formula  of  a  normal  salt,  an  acid 
salt,  a  double  salt.  Show  how  these  three  classes  of  salts  are 
related  to  one  another. 

14-15  State  the  successive  steps  in  the  orderly  qualitative 
determination  of  BaCli  and  SrCl,  in  an  unknown  solution. 
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TOO  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  10  questions  hut  no  more.  If  more  than  lo  questions  are  answered 
only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will 
receive  10  credits. 

1  Explain  the  difiference  between  stratified  and  unstratified  rocks 
as  to  origin,  form  of  occurrence,  composition  and  extent. 

2  Define  and  illustrate  by  diagrams  the  following  terms :  anticlinal^ 
synclinal y  escarpment y  outcrops  unconformable  strata, 

3  Name  the  five  agencies  that  have  the  most  influence  in  effecting 
geologic  changes. 

4  Mention  five  classes  of  animals  that  have  contributed  largely  to 
geologic  formations. 

5  Mention  five  marked  cases  in  the  United  States  of  the  phe- 
nomenon of  erosion  by  rivers.  Explain  how  erosion  affects  the  fer- 
tility of  the  land. 

6  Describe  ecuh  of  the  great  divisions  of  historical  geology. 

7  Describe  the  formations  of  the  Trenton  period  as  to  extent, 
kinds  of  rocks  and  kinds  of  fossils. 

8  Describe  the  formations  of  the  Niagara  period  as  to  location, 
kinds  of  rocks  and  kinds  of  fossils. 

9  Compare  the  plants,  the  corals,  the  shells  and  the  fishes  of  the 
paleozoic  time  with  those  of  the  mesozoic  time. 

10  Give  an  account  of  the  drift  as  to  origin  and  extent. 

1 1  Name  the  divisions  of  the  post-tertiary  period  (quaternary  age) 
and  give  a  leading  characteristic  of  each  of  two  of  the  divisions. 

12  Describe  ^z/^  animal  fossils  of  the  post- tertiary  period. 

13  Name/^«r  geologic  materials  used  for  illumination  and  mention 
a  locality  where  each  is  found. 

14  Define  economic  geology.  Mention  five  geologic  substances  that 
affect  the  economic  interests  of  the  world. 

15  Describe  any  geologic  force  that  you  have  seen  in  action  in 
your  vicinity. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pas'^,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Name  and  describe  five  varieties  of  limestone. 

2  Mention  five  effects  of  metamorphism. 

3  Define    dynamic    geology ^    structural   geology^    historical 
geology^  economic  geology, 

4  Name  three  kinds  of  marine  formations  and  describe  two 
of  them. 

5  Mention  five  localities  in  New  York  state  where  the  phe- 
nomenon of  erosion  by  rivers  is  specially  marked. 

6  Describe  each  age  of  paleozoic  time. 

7  Describe  the  formations  of  the  Potsdam  period  as  to  loca- 
tion, kinds  of  rocks  and  kinds  of  fossils. 

8  What  is  a  delta  ?     Indicate  its  form  by  means  of  a  draw- 
ing.    Locate  three  noted  deltas. 

9  Name  and  describe  five  reptiles  of  the  cretaceous  period. 

10  Locate /i7«r  coal  bed  areas  of  the  United  States. 

1 1  Describe  the  fossiliferous  plants  of  the  Tertiary  period. 

1 2  Mention  five  causes  of  the  extinction  of  species  of  animals 
or  plants. 

13  Give  five  illustrations  of  the  influence  of  metals  in  the 
advancement  of  civilization. 

14  Mention  two  economic  considerations  that  involve  the 
relation  of  geologic  conditions  to  health. 

15  Describe  the  effect  of  any  geologic  forces  whose  action 
you  have  observed. 
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100  credits^  ?tecessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Name  five  silicates  and  describe  two  of  them. 

2  Make  a  diagram  showing  a  fault.  Account  for  the  forma- 
tion of  faults. 

3  Give  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  earth  according  to 
the  nebular  hypothesis. 

4  Mention  three  mechanical  effects  of  fresh  water  on  the 
changes  in  the  contour  of  the  earth's  surface. 

5  Describe  three  common  methods  by  which  veins  have 
been  made. 

6  Describe  each  period  of  the  upper  Silurian  age  as  to  kinds 
iind  distribution  of  rock. 

7  Describe  the  Hamilton  period  as  to  location,  kinds  of  rock 
and  of  fossils. 

8  Mention  two  characteristics  of  the  carboniferous  age  and 
name  its  three  periods. 

9  Describe  three  conditions  under  which  land-slides  may 
occur. 

10  'Define  physiographic  geology^  lit hologic  geology,  historical 
geology,  dynamic  geology,  economic  geology. 

1 1  Discuss  the  relation  of  geology  to  agriculture. 

J  2  Describe  five  fossil  animals  of  the  Tertiary  period. 

13  Mention  the  characteristics  of  the  neolithic  era. 

14  Mention  two  counties  in  New  York  state  where  oil  wells 
exist ;  two  where  salt  is  found ;  tivo  where  natural  gas  abounds; 
two  where  iron  ore  is  mined ;  tivo  where  hydraulic  limestone 
is  quarried. 

15  Mention  some  geologic  force  the  effect  of  whose  action 
you  have  observed.     Give  a  description  of  your  observations. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  20  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  ansiver  will  receive  20  credits. 

\  Mention  the  two  conditions  on  which  the  change  of  seasons 
depends  and  explain  their  relations  to  this  change. 

2  Describe  two  experiments  to  prove  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 

3  State  facts  to  prove  that  the  earth  is  a  magnet.  What 
and  where  is  the  line  of  no  declination  ? 

4  State  how  the  distribution  of  volcanos  is  related  to  the 
position  of  the  oceans.     Account  for  this  relation. 

5  Describe  the  general  distribution  and  form  of  the  land 
masses  of  the  globe. 

6  Compare  the  coast  lines  of  the  eastern  continent  with 
those  of  the  western  continent,  those  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere with  those  of  the  southern  hemisphere,  those  of  the  east- 
em  side  of  the  continents  with  those  of  the  western  side  of  the 
continents. 

7  What  condition  of  rainfall  would  make  Great  Salt  lake 
fresh? 

8  Explain  how  the  tides  are  produced.  At  what  intervals 
do  the  tides  recur?    Explain. 

9  Show  how  the  relief  of  New  York  state  has  specially  fitted 
it  for  the  occupancy  of  man. 

10  Discuss  the  effects  of  decreased  density  of  the  atmosphere 
at  high  altitudes  on  vegetable  and  animal  life. 

1 1  Describe  and  account  for  monsoons. 

12  Describe  the  movement  of  storms  across  the  United 
States  and  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

1 3  Compare  the  process  of  the  formation  of  snow  with  that 
of  hail. 

14  Describe  five  principal  building  stones  found  in  the  state 
of  New  York.     Mention  a  locality  where  each  is  found. 

15  Mention  five  principal  burden-bearing  animals  of  the 
globe  and  show  how  each  is  fitted  for  the  region  where  it  is 
ii.sed. 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pctss,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  JO  questions  are  answered  onl^ 
the  first  JO  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  teceive 
JO  credits. 

1  Give^w  proofs  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth. 

2  Mention  three  effects  of  the  contraction  of  the  earth's  crust. 

3  Describe  as  to  location  and  extent  the  plains  of  South  America^ 
North  America,  Asia,  Europe  and  Australia. 

4  Mention  three  points  in  which  the  relief  forms  of  Europe  re* 
semble  those  of  Asia  and  two  points  in  which  they  differ. 

5  Mention  five  marked  cases  in  which  man  has  greatly  modified 
natural  geographic  conditions  in  order  to  increase  commercial 
facilities. 

6  What  is  a  periodic  spring  ?    Illustrate  by  means  of  a  drawing. 

7  Indicate  the  drainage  of  Asia  by  naming  and  describing  five  of 
its  great  river  systems. 

8  What  is  meant  by  deposition  of  silt  f  Mention  four  parts  of  a 
river  basin  where  this  phenomenon  occurs. 

9  Name  four  conditions  that  determine  the  amount  of  water  in 
rivers. 

10  Mention  five  elements  that  enter  into  the  composition  of  the 
atmosphere. 

11  Describe  the  origin,  nature  and  geographic  distribution  of 
glaciers. 

12  Name  10  characteristic  food  plants  of  the  tropic  regions. 

13  Viention  five  orders  of  animals  common  to  the  northern  con- 
tinents. 

14  Enumerate  yfz;^  important  physical  characteristics  of  New  York 
state  and  explain  how  each  has  contributed  to  make  New  York  the 
Empire  state. 

15  Mention  five  races  of  mankind  and  in  the  case  of  each  race 
give  a  geographic  reason  for  its  progress  or  lack  of  progress. 
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Answer  to  questions  but  no  more*.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
anstvered  oniy  the  first  10  of  these  answers  wilt  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  jo  credits, 

1  Describe  the  general  distribution  and  form  of  land  areas. 

2  Explain  the  conditions  necessary  for  an  artesian  well, 
making  use  of  a  diagram. 

3  Describe  the  predominant  mountain  system  of  each  of  the 

following:     North  America,  South  America,  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa. 

4  Name  four  varieties  of  coral  formation  and  describe  each. 

5  Name  and  describe  five  river  basins  that  determine  the 
drainage  of  Africa. 

6  Name  two  regions  where  rice  is  grown  extensively;  two 
regions  where  sugar  cane  is  cultivated  extensively.  Mention 
the  physical  characteristics  that  render  these  places  respec- 
tively adapted  to  such  growth. 

7  What  is  the  difference  between  a  plain  and  a  plateau? 
Mention  two  great  plains  and  two  great  plateaus. 

8  Explain  the  action  of  rivers  in  forming  alluvial  flats  and 
islands. 

9  Mention  five  principal  causes  of  the  deflection  of  polar 
and  equatorial  ocean  currents. 

10  Mention  five  causes  that  determine  and  modify  the 
climate  of  a  place. 

11  What  is  the  cause  of  winds?  Make  a  diagram  showing 
the  origin  and  direction  of  atmospheric  currents. 

12  Explain  the  production  of  tides. 

13  Mention  10  characteristic  animals  of  the  African  fauna. 

14  Account  for  the  location  of  any  five  cities  by  mentioning 
the  physical  characteristics  that  tended  to  determine  the  posi- 
tion and  aid  the  growth  of  each. 

15  Mention  five  noted  sections  where  man  has  made  the 
country  available  for  his  comfort  by  modifying  natural  condi- 
tions, as  by  irrigation  or  by  reclaiming  lands  naturally  covered 
with  water. 
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100  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Mention  three  points  in  which  the  relief  forms  of  North 
America  resemble  those  of  South  America;  two  points  in  which 
they  differ. 

2  Give  proofs  of  the  original  fluidity  of  the  earth. 

3  Mention  two  ways  in  which  valleys  are  formed  and  give 
an  illustration  of  each. 

4  Explain  the  principle  of  the  barometer. 

5  Name  three  causes  of  a  sufficient  reduction  of  temperature 
to  produce  a  fall  of  rain. 

6  How  do  degrees  of  longitude  compare  as  to  length  in  dif- 
ferent latitudes?    Why? 

7  Account  for  the  marked  contrast  between  the  climate  of 
the  eastern  and  that  of  the  western  coast  of  the  United  States. 

8  Explain  the  causes  of  atmospheric  circulation. 

9  Illustrate  by  means  of  a  drawing  the  direction  of  the  con- 
stant surface  ocean  currents  in  the  northern  hemisphere;  in 
the  southern  hemisphere. 

10  Mention  four  causes  that  prevent  the  isothermal  lines 
from  coinciding  with  the  parallels  of  latitude. 

1 1  Describe  Jive  kinds  of  optical  phenomena  and  explain  the 
cause  of  each. 

1 2  Name  three  plants  useful  as  furnishing  material  for  cloth- 
ing; three  useful  for  medicine;  four  useful  in  the  arts. 

1 3  Give  tzuo  physiographic  (belonging  to  physical  geography) 
reasons  that  account  in  part  for  the  growth  of  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing cities:      Pittsburg,  Duluth,  London,  San   PranciBco, 

Odessa. 

14  Mention  five  physical  characteristics  of  New  York  that 
have  tended  to  make  it  the  Empire  state. 

1 5  Give  the  general  divisions  of  the  Caucasian  race  and  the 
geographic  distribution  of  each. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  to  quesHons  but  no  more.  //  more  than  10  questions  are  answered  only 
the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  State  after  your  last  answer  the 
number  of  specimens  that  you  have  prepartd  for  your  herbarium.  Each  complete 
answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Mention  four  functions  of  parenchymatous  cells. 

2  Define  androecium^  bloomy  prothalliuniy  deciduous^  embryo. 

3  Draw  a  vertical  section  of  a  complete  flower. 

4  Explain  by  drawing  or  otherwise  primary  rooty  secondary  root^ 
fibrous  rooty  fleshy  rooty  anomalous  root.     Give  an  example  of  each. 

5  Mention  five  forms  of  leaves  classified  with  reference  to  their 
shape  at  the  base.     Illustrate  by  diagram  each  form  mentioned. 

6  What  is  an  ovule?  'M.tnixon  four  different  positions  that  ovules 
assume  when  fully  developed. 

7  Describe  the  growth  of  pollen  in  effecting  fertilization. 

8  Mention  three  ways  in  which  fruits  may  be  classified  in  respect 
to  texture.     Give  an  example  of  each. 

9  Define  the  following  terms  and  give  an  example  of  each  :  akene, 
utricUy  caryopsisy  follicUy  legume^ 

10  What  do  you  understand  by  the  term  physiologic  botany? 
Illustrate. 

]  I  State  what  effect  forests  have  on  the  water  supply  of  a  country. 
Explain. 

12  What  are  vascular  cryptogams?  Name  three  plants  classified 
under  this  head. 

13  Give  the  series  (subkingdom),  class,  family^  genus,  and  species 
of  each  of  two  of  the  following ;  oat,  pea,  white  daisy,  common  brake, 
strawberry. 

14  Describe  and  make  a  drawing  of  any  plant  tissue  that  you  have 
examined  with  the  microscope. 

15  liLtntiotk  four  uses  of  an  herbarium. 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  to  of  these  answers^  will  be  considered.  State 
after  your  last  answer  the  number  of  specimens  that  you  have  prepared 
for  your  herbarium.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  lo  credits. 

1  Describe  two  methods  by  which  new  plant  cells  are  formed. 

2  Define  gynoecii4fn^  bifid,  phy Home,  fimgtis,  involucre. 

3  What  is  meant  by  growth  of  a  plant  ?  Describe  cellular 
tissue. 

4  Make  a  drawing  of  a  vegetable  cell  as  seen  when  magni- 
fied, indicating  three  of  its  parts. 

5  Mention  five  forms  of  leaves  classified  with  reference  to 
their  general  outline.     Draw  each  form. 

6  Name  and  describe  five  modifications  of  the  receptacle. 

7  Describe  three  methods  of  fertilization  of  the  flower  and 
mention  tivo  agents  by  which  fertilization  is  effected. 

8  Name  three  kinds  or  classes  of  fleshy  fruits  and  give  an 
example  of  each. 

9  Name  and  describe  all  the  parts  of  a  complete  flower. 

10  Write  a  description  of  one  of  the  following:  (a)  leaves 
serving  special  offices,  (b)  power  of  root  movement  in  plants 
as  explained  by  Darwin. 

11  What  is  meant  by  the  term  histology  as  used  in  botany? 
Mention  two  appliances  necessary  for  the  study  of  histologic 
botany. 

12  What  constitutes  the  subject  matter  of  cryptogamic 
botany?     Name  two  plants  included  therein. 

13  Give  the  series  (subkingdom),  class,  family,  genus  and 
species  of  each  of  two  of  the  following:  dandelion,  horse-chest- 
nut, catnip,  pea,  common  brake. 

14  Name  any  plant  tissue  that  you  have  examined  micro- 
scopically. Make  a  drawing  of  this  tissue  as  it  appeared  when 
magnified. 

15  Describe  three  specimens  that  you  have  prepared  for 
your  herbarium. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  to  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  State 
after  your  last  answer  the  number  of  specimens  that  you  have  prepared 
for  your  herbarium.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  What  is  cellulose?  What  three  chemical  elements  enter 
into  its  composition?   ^ 

2  Define  estivation^  spore ^  carpel^  culm,  chlorophyL 

3  Make  a  drawing  of  a  cross  section  of  an  exogenous  stem ; 
of  an  endogenous  stem.     Indicate  the  various  parts  of  each. 

4  Name  and  describe  five  kinds  of  buds.     . 

5  Mention  five  kinds  of  leaves  classified  with  reference  to 
their  shape  at  the  apex.  Represent  by  diagram  each  form 
mentioned. 

6  Name  and  describe  the  parts  of  a  complete  pistil. 

7  Describe  the  phenomena  of  stem  movements. 

8  Name  and  describe  five  kinds  of  dry  fruits  with  reference 
to  the  form  of  the  pericarp. 

9  Mention  five  important  chemical  elements  necessary  to  the 
life  of  plants,  stating  a  form  in  which  each  appears. 

10  Describe  in  full  the  act  or  process  of  assimilation. 

11  Describe  three  methods  of  nature  for  the  dispersion  of 
seeds  over  wide  areas. 

12  What  are  cellular  cryptogams?  Name  three  plants  in- 
cluded under  this  class. 

13  Describe  any  plant  tissue  that  you  have  examined  with 
a  microscope.  Make  a  drawing  of  the  same  as  it  appeared 
when  magnified. 

14  Give  the  series  (sub-kingdom),  class,  family,  genus  and 
species  of  each  of  two  of  the  following:  buttercup,  purple  tril- 
lium,  common  plantain,  red  clover,  common  polypode. 

15  Give  directions  for  making  an  herbarium.  Name  and 
describe  five  plants  that  you  have  prepared  for  your  herbarium. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  jo  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Mention  three  properties  of  living  matter  which  distinguish 
it  absolutely  from  every  form  of  lifeless  matter. 

2  Describe  a  cell.     Draw  it,  designating  three  of  its  parts. 

3  State  what  method  you  would  pursue  in  making  an  original 
investigation  of  a  one-celled  animal. 

4  Mention  three  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  branch 
Coelenterata,     Name  two  classes  included  therein. 

5  Mention  three  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  Echino- 
dermata.  Draw  a  star  fish  showing  the  oral  (the  lower)  part 
of  its  body  and  indicate  the  position  of  the  mouth,  the  eyes 
and  the  tubular  feet. 

6  Describe  the  alimentary  system  of  an  earthworm.  Make 
a  diagram  showing  the  various  parts  of  such  system. 

7  Describe  the  nervous  system  of  an  earthworm  making  use 
of  diagram. 

8  Make  a  drawing  of  any  tissue  which  you  have  mounted 
and  examined  with  a  microscope.  Describe  the  process  of 
preparing  and  mounting  the  specimen. 

9  Describe  by  the  aid  of  a  drawing  the  external  morphology 
of  a  cray  fish. 

10  Mention  two  points  as  to  structure  in  which  the  cray  fish 
resembles  the  grasshopper  and  three  points  likewise,  wherein 
they  differ. 

11  Describe  the  frog  as  to  skeleton,  digestive  apparatus, 
respiration,  circulation  and  development. 

12  Define  metamorphosis.  Illustrate  from  the  life  history 
of  a  frog. 

13  Describe  the  appearance  of  the  compound  eyes  of  insects 
as  seen  under  the  microscope.  When  do  insects  make  use  of 
such  eyes? 

14  Describe  the  various  parts  of  any  animal  you  have  dis- 
sected making  use  of  drawings. 

15  Name  and  describe  the  parts  of  the  microscope. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  lo  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are  answered 
only  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  wilt 
receive  lo  credits, 

1  Mention  two  external  conditions  necessary  for  the  manifestation 
of  life. 

2  Define  cilia^  fauna,  germ,  spiracle^  oviparous.    • 

3  What  are  the  characteristics  of  Porifera  ?  Draw  a  cross  section 
of  a  sponge  showing  its  structure. 

4  Describe  the  hydra.  Draw  a  hydra-fusca  showing  position  of 
arms  and  mouth. 

5  Give  five  general  characteristics  of  Vermes. 

6  Name  and  describe  yfz^^  orders  of  Crustacea. 

7  Describe  by  aid  of  a  drawjng  the  digestive  apparatus  of  insects. 

8  Describe  the  fins  of  any  fish  you  may  select  as  to  number,  name, 
and  position.     Illustrate  by  a  drawing. 

9  Describe  by  aid  of  a  drawing  any  mounted  specimen  that  you 
have  examined  with  a  microscope. 

10  Name  tivo  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  class  Aves. 
Mention  three  orders  included  in  this  class. 

11  Mention  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  following 
orders:  monotremata,  marsupialia,  edentata,  rodentia,  ungulata. 

12  yitntionfive  animals  belonging  to  the  order  ungulata. 

13  Compare  birds  with  reptiles  as  to  skeleton,  digestive  apparatus, 
circulatory  organs,  respiratory  organs  and  mode  of  development. 

14  Mention  fizfe  marked  characteristics  of  Vertebrata. 

15  Describe  any  part  of  any  animal  that  you  have  dissected. 
Illustrate  by  drawings. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  ro  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  State  the  difference  between  plants  and  animals  with 
reference  to  the  nature  of  their  food. 

2  Define  protoplasm^  ccll^  spiracle^  homology^  ovoviviparotis. 

3  What  are  the  characteristics  of  Protozoa?  Draw  an  amoeba, 
designating  its  parts. 

4  Give  the  life  history  of  a  jellyfish. 

5  Give  four  characteristics  of  holothuroidea.  Make  a  draw- 
ing of  a  sea-cucumber. 

6  Name  and  describe  Jive  orders  of  insects. 

7  Describe  by  aid  of  a  drawing  the  common  house-fly. 

8  Mention  three  fundamental  characteristics  of  Vertebrata. 

9  Compare  fishes  with  batrachians  as  to  skeleton,  digestive 
apparatus  and  circulatory  system. 

10  Describe  by  aid  of  a  drawing  any  mounted  specimen  that 
you  have  examined  with  a  microscope. 

1 1  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  follow- 
ing orders  of  birds:  struthiones,  longipennes,  lamellirostres, 
columbae,  passeres? 

12  Mention  tzvo  insects  useful  to  man  and  three  harmful  to 
man,  stating  in  what  respect  each  is  useful  or  harmful. 

13  Describe  by  aid  of  a  drawing  the  digestive  apparatus  of 
ruminants.  Mention  tivo  useful  ruminants  and  state  for  what 
each  is  valuable. 

14  Compare  the  structure  of  birds  with  the  structure  of 
fishes,  mentioning  two  points  of  resemblance  and  three  points 
of  difference. 

15  Describe  the  various  parts  of  any  animal  that  you  have 
dissected,  making  use  of  drawings. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Ans7ver  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  lo  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Mention  three  fundamental  points  of  difference  between 
the  animal  kingdom  and  the  mineral  kingdom. 

2  Define  embryo^  nucleus^  carapace^  chit  in  ^  chrysalis. 

3  What  are  the  characteristics  of  infusoria?  Draw  a  group 
of  vorticella. 

4  Name  three  characteristics  of  actinozoa.  Make  a  drawing 
of  a  vertical  section  of  a  sea-anemone,  showing  its  internal 
structure. 

5  Give  five  general  characteristics  of  Mollusca. 

6  Describe  the  common  honey-bee,  making  use  of  a  drawing. 

7  Describe  Tunicata  as  to  internal  structure,  circulation, 
respiration,  nervous  system  and  development. 

8  Describe  by  aid  of  a  drawing  any  specimen  that  you  have 
examined  with  a  microscope. 

9  Compare  Crustacea  with  insecta  as  to  digestive  apparatus, 
respiratory  organs  and  nervous  system. 

10  Give  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  each  of  the 
following  orders  of  birds:  pygopodes,  steganopodes,  gralla- 
tores,  gallinae,  raptores. 

1 1  What  is  meant  by  migration  of  birds  f  Mention  four 
interesting  facts  relative  to  the  migration  of  birds. 

12  What  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  carnivora? 
Name  fii^e  animals  included  in  this  order. 

13  Compare  the  amoeba,  the  sponge,  the  jellyfish,  the  star- 
fish and  the  sea-urchin  as  to  method  of  obtaining  nourishment. 

14  Name  the  several  branches  of  the  animaV  kingdom  in  the 
order  of  their  sequence  as  determined  by  increasing  complexity 
of  structure. 

15  Describe,  making  use  of  drawings,  the  various  parts  of 
any  animal  or  portion  of  an  animal  that  you  have  dissected. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  jo  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Describe  the  skeleton  as  a  whole.  Describe  the  three 
principal  cavities  of  the  skeleton  and  state  the  function  of  each. 

2  Discuss  the  necessity  for  exercise  and  the  effects  of  exercise. 

3  Discuss  clothing  as  to  its  material  and  its  color. 

4  Mention  the  essential  elements  of  food.  State  facts  to 
prove  that  alcohol  is  (or  is  not)  food. 

5  State  the  direct  effects  on  food  of  saliva,  gastric  juice, 
bile,  pancreatic  juice,  intestinal  juice. 

6  Describe  the  office  of  the  blood. 

7  Discuss  the  injuries  to  blood-vessels  and  the  results  of 
such  injuries. 

8  Compare  the  composition  of  inspired  air  with  the  com- 
position of  expired  air.  Describe  the  effects  of  impure  air  on 
the  human  system. 

9  Compare  the  structure,  distribution  and  functions  of  the 
two  kinds  of  nerve  substance. 

10  Mention  five  parts  of  the  eye  and  state  the  functions  of 
each. 

1 1  Give  directions  for  the  proper  use  and  care  of  the  eyes. 

1 2  State  the  facts  to  prove  that  the  senses  of  taste  and  smell 
are  closely  related. 

13  State  the  effect  of  nicotin  in  repeated  small  doses  on 
the  immature  human  system. 

14  Give  directions  for  the  resuscitation  of  the  patient  in  a 
case  of  drowning. 

15  Give  directions  for  disinfecting  a  room  in  which  there 
has  been  a  case  of  diphtheria. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are  ans wet  ed  only 
the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered'  Each  complete  answer  will  receive 
JO  credits. 

1  Mention  three  functions  of  the  cell. 

2  Define  protop/asm,  adsorption,  germ,  narcotic,  lacteais. 

3  Mention  two  functions  of  the  muscles.  Describe  the  structure 
of  the  muscles.     Suggest  an  experiment  to  show  this  structure. 

4  Mention  Jive  functions  of  the  skin. 

5  Describe  in  detail  the  process  of  the  digestion  of  a  piece  of 
buttered  bread. 

6  Mention  four  principal  processes  of  nutrition. 

7  Draw  an  outline  of  the  respiratory  organs  showing  the  larynx, 
the  trachea,  the  bronchial  tubes  and  their  branches.  Indicate  each 
part  by  name. 

8  State  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  lungs. 

9  Describe  the  circulation  of  the  blood  from  the  time  it  leaves  the 
lungs  till  its  return. 

10  What  are  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  system  of  nerves  ? 

11  Make  a  drawing  of  a  vertical  section  of  the  eye  from  front  to 
back.     Name  the  parts. 

12  Givejhe  cautions  in  regard  to  the  care  of  the  eyes. 

13  Name  three  objections  to  the  use  of  alcohol  and  two  to  the  use 
of  tobacco. 

14  Describe  any  part  of  an  animal  that  you  have  dissected  or  seen 
dissected,  making  drawings  of  whatever  you  describe. 

15  Describe  any  animal  tissue  or  animalcule  that  you  have  ex- 
amined with  a  microscope. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  tnore  than  jo  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  tliese  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Define  protoplastn.  Mention  three  properties  of  proto- 
plasm. 

2  Define  nucleus ^  pepsin ,  suture^  systole,  villi. 

3  Describe  an  experiment  to  show  the  animal  part  of  a  bone. 

4  Name  four  organs  of  the  body  that  excrete  waste  material. 

5  Describe  the  thoracic  cavity  and  its  contents. 

6-7  Make  a  diagram  of  the  digestive  system,  indicating  the 
position  oieach  of  the  following:  esophagus,  pharynx,  stomach, 
liver,  gall  bladder,  small  intestine,  large  intestine,  lacteals, 
portal  vein,  pancreas. 

8  State  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  stomach  digestion. 

9  Name  the  three  principal  parts  of  the  brain  and  state  the 
function  of  each.     Describe  two  coats  of  the  brain. 

10  State  the  effects  of  narcotics  on  the  nervous  system. 

1 1  Describe  the  various  parts  of  any  animal  or  animal  organ 
that  you  have  dissected. 

1 2  What  is  reflex  action  ?    Illustrate. 

13  Give  directions  for  inducing  artificial  respiration  in  case 
of  asphyxia  from  drowning  or  from  inhaling  coal  gas. 

14  What  danger  often  exists  in  water  used  for  drinking  and 
how  can  such  danger  be  averted?     Explain. 

15  Describe  by  means  of  a  drawing  any  animalcule  or  ani- 
mal tissue  that  you  have  examined  with  a  microscope. 
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100  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  ro  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  quest  tons  art 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  wilt  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Draw  a  cell,  designating  three  of  its  parts. 

2  Define  five  of  the  following:  protoplasm,  plexus,  gland ^ 
synovia^  pulse,  aorta,  albumen. 

3  Describe  an  experiment  to  show  the  mineral  part  of  a  bone. 

4  Name  the  three  great  cavities  of  the  body  and  mention  the 
principal  organs  in  each. 

5  Mention  four  inorganic  substances  that  should  be  present 
in  our  food,  and  state  why  each  is  important. 

6  Draw  a  vertical  section  of  a  tooth,  indicating  by  name  the 
various  parts.     Describe  each  part. 

7  Describe  the  changes  in  the  blood  resulting  from  respira- 
tion. 

8  What  are  the  capillaries  f    What  service  do  they  perform? 

9  State  the  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  heart ;  on  the  lungs. 

10  Describe  the  distribution  and  functions  of  the  fifth  pair  of 
nerves. 

1 1  What  is  the  function  of  each  of  the  following:  the  crystal- 
line lens;  the  retina;  the  iris;  the  choroid;  the  sclerotic? 

12  Describe,  making  use  of  a  drawing,  the  parts  of  any 
animal  or  animal  tissue  that  you  have  dissected. 

13  State  the  effect  of  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  the 
liver;  on  the  kidneys. 

14  Mention  five  beneficial  effects  of  physical  exercise.  Ex- 
plain how  each  of  these  effects  is  beneficial. 

15  Describe,  making  use  of  a  drawing,  any  animal  tissue  or 
animalcule  that  you  have  examined  with  a  microscope. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  jo  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  lo  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Give  three  essential  food  principles  and  state  the  relative 
proportion  of  each  in  a  day*s  ration. 

2  Mention  three  important  vegetable  foods.  Give  their  rela- 
tive nutritive  values,  and  describe  a  method  of  preparing  each 

for  the  table. 

3  Mention  three  important  vegetable  foods  and  state  the 
country  that  furnishes  each.  Give  the  part  of  the  plant  used 
in  each  case. 

4  Name  two  animal  foods  in  which  the  greatest  nutrition  is 
combined  with  the  least  cost.  Name  two  of  which  the  reverse 
is  true. 

5  Why  are  animal  foods  more  expensive  than  vegetable 
foods? 

6  Name  and  describe  three  methods  for  the  preservation  of 
foods. 

7  In  what  way  should  the  food  of  the  summer  differ  from 
that  of  the  winter?     Explain. 

8  Describe  suitable  treatment  of  each  of  the  following: 
fainting,  bums,  cuts.     Give  reasons  for  each  treatment. 

9  Give  the  principal  precautions  to  be  taken  in  the  care  of  a 
sick-room. 

10  T>^im&  garbage  and  give  methods  for  its  disposal. 

1 1  Define  sewage^  sewerage^  water  supply^  water  carriage, 

12  Describe  a  method  of  heating  that  is  also  a  method  of 
ventilating,  and  state  one  means  of  determining  whether  or 
not  the  ventilation  is  sufficient. 

13  Give  the  reasons  why  the  removal  of  dust  is  necessary  in 
the  care  of  a  house. 

14  Make  out  a  bill  of  fare  for  one  day,  for  a  man  at  hard 
labor. 

15  What  are  the  essential  points  to  be  considered  in  a  study 
of  school  hygiene? 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  guest  ions  are 
answered  onty  ike  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Give  an  historical  sketch  of  the  development  of  the  dynamo. 
Show  what  principle  is  involved  in  each  advance. 

2  What  is  an  electromagnet?  Explain  electric  induction. 
Describe  Faraday's  experiments  relating  to  the  production  of 
electromotive  force. 

3  On  what  does  the  electromotive  force  of  a  dynamo  depend? 

4  Mention  the  principal  types  of  dynamos.  Explain  how 
the  shunt  field  is  connected  with  the  armature. 

5  Describe  a  series  dynamo  showing  the  methods  of  regula- 
tion employed. 

6  What  principles  are  involved  in  the  three  principal  methods 
of  keeping  the  current  constant  in  a  series  machine? 

7  Describe  an  alternator^  an  alternating  current^  waves  of 
electromotive  force,  current  phase. 

8  On  what  conditions  does  the  output  of  a  dynamo  depend? 

9  Enumerate  and  describe  methods  of  regulation  for  con- 
stant current;  for  constant  electromotive  force. 

10  Name  the  classes  of  armatures.     Describe  each  class. 

11  What  is  lamination?    Explain  when  and  why  it  is  used. 

12  Explain  the  difference  between  a  shunt  and  a  series  field. 
What  is  a  differential  winding? 

13  What  data  are  necessary  for  starting  the  design  of  a 
dynamo? 

14  What  is  leakage  and  how  does  it  affect  the  efficiency  of  a 
machine? 

15  What  is  permeability  of  iron  and  steel?  How  is  it  affected 
by  impurities?  by  heat? 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  jo  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  t/ie  first  10  of  these  ans7vers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Contrast  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  belt  connec- 
tion between  driver  and  dynamo  with  those  of  some  other 
method  of  connection. 

2  Make  a  diagram  of  some  form  of  magnetic  clutch.  Letter 
the  parts  and  describe  its  construction  and  its  working  by 
referring  to  the  diagram. 

3  Describe  a  mechanical  method  of  determining  the  effi- 
ciency of  a  dynamo;  an  electric  method  of  determining  that  of 
a  motor. 

4  Make  a  diagram  of  a  switch  board  for  a  small  telephone 
exchange.  Indicate  the  materials  of  which  the  switch  board 
should  be  constructed. 

5  Briefly  discuss  the  construction  and  purpose  of  a  trans- 
former. 

6  Explain  how  a  transformer  is  self -regulating. 

7  State  the  requirements  that  a  perfect  meter  should  fulfil. 

8  Contrast  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  Edison 
meter  with  those  of  the  T.  H.  meter. 

9  Describe  the  three  wire  system. 

10  Contrast  incandescent  welding  and  arc  welding,  showing 
to  what  classes  of  work  each  is  the  better  adapted. 

1 1  Describe  some  form  of  magnetic  radiator. 

1 2  Describe  a  Wheatstone  bridge  and  the  method  of  using  it. 

13  Name  and  describe  some  form  of  ammeter. 

14  By  what  effects  of  the  electric  current  is  the  electric  cur- 
rent  measured? 

1 5  What  is  meant  by  the  C.  G.  S.  system  of  units? 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  oniy  the  first  10  of  these  answers  wilt  be  considered.  Diifision 
of  groups  is  not  at  towed.     Each  comptete  answer  wilt  receive  10  credits, 

1  Define  or  illustrate  by  a  drawing  each  of  the  following 
terms:  bay^  island^  isthmus^  peninsula^  lake, 

2  Describe  two  motions  of  the  earth ;  give  one  result  of  each. 

3  Mention  one  natural  feature  which  accounts  in  part  for  the 
growth  of  each  of  the  following  cities:  New  York,  Cohoes, 
Rochester,  Buffalo,  Elmira.     Explain. 

4  Describe  one  of  the  following  as  to  location,  surface,  agri- 
cultural and  manufactured  products:  the  Adirondack  region, 
the  Mohawk  valley,  the  Genesee  valley. 

5  Make  a  drawing  of  the  system  of  state  canals  of  New 
York  state.     Of  what  advantage  are  these  canals  to  the  state? 

6  Name  and  locate  one  important  city  in  each  of  the  New 
England  states  and  give  the  reason  why  the  city  named  is 
noteworthy. 

7  Describe  a  water  route  from  Binghamton,  New  York  to 
Richmond,  Virginia. 

8  Give  the  location  of  each  of  the  following:  Great  Salt 
lake.  Pike's  peak,  Yellowstone  park.  Black  hills,  Aleutian 
islands. 

9  Describe  a  water  route  to  Liverpool  from  Duluth  on  Lake 
Superior. 

10  In  what  zones  is  South  America?  Describe  three  rivers 
of  South  America. 

1 1  Name  the  five  largest  countries  of  Europe  and  give  the 
capital  of  each. 

12  Name  one  important  river  and  one  important  city  on  that 
river  in  each  of  the  following:  Russia,  France,  England, 
Spain,  Italy. 

13  Where  and  what  is  each  of  the  following:  Yokohama, 
Korea,  Formosa,  Pekin,  Hoang  Ho? 

In  question  14-15  write  a  description  of  one  country  touching 
on  {a)  position  on  the  earth,  {b)  capital  and  two  principal  cities, 
(f)  chief  mountains  and  rivers,  (d)  vegetables  and  mineral 
productions,  (e)  manufactures  and  commerce. 

14-15  Cuba,  Hindustan,  Brazil,  Norway,  Italy. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are  answered 
only  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not 
allowed.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Make  one  drawing  in  which  all  of  the  following  shall  be  illus- 
trated: lake,  river,  island,  peninsula,  hill. 

2  Make  a  drawing  of  a  hemisphere  showing  all  the  zones,  with  the 
width  of  each  in  degrees,  and  the  location  and  names  of  the  bound* 
ing  circles. 

3  Explain  the  change  of  seasons. 

4  Compare  the  climate  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North  America 
with  that  of  the  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America.  Give  one  reason 
for  the  difference. 

5  Describe  one  railway  route  between  New  York  and  San  Fran- 
cisco, naming  the  principal  cities  through  which  it  passes. 

6  Give  reasons  why  the  Adirondack  forest  should  be  preserved. 

7  Name  in  order  the  bodies  of  water  that  would  be  traversed  in 
going  by  water  from  Chicago  to  London,  England. 

8  Describe  the  Rocky  mountain  system  and  name  three  of  its 
highest  peaks. 

9  Give  the  location  of  each  of  the  following  places  and  mention  an 
historical  event  connected  with  each:  Ticonderoga,  White  Plains, 
Oriskany,  Gettysburg,  Yorktown. 

10  Name  two  counties  of  New  York  state  that  produce  natural 
gas;  two  that  produce  salt;  one  that  produces  iron. 

1 1  Name  five  important  seaports  of  continental  Europe  and  give 
the  country  in  which  each  is  located. 

12  Describe /z«/<?  rivers  of  Europe;  two  rivers  of  Asia;  ^«^  river 
of  Africa. 

13  Copy  the  following,  filling  the  blank  in  each  case  with  the  name 
of  a  country  answering  to  the  condition: 

Sugar  is  exported  in  large  quantities  from  ,  coal  from  , 
silk  from  ,  wool  from  ,  mahogany  from 

In  questions  14-15  write  a  description  of  one  of  the  countries  named y 
touching  on  {a)  position  on  the  earthy  (b)  capital  and  two  principal  cities , 

ic)  chief  mountains  and  rivers^  (d)  vegetable  and  mineral  productions^ 
e)  manufcutures  and  commerce, 

14-15  Mexico,  Austria,  Argentine  Republic,  Italy. 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pasSy  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  onty  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1—2  Make  an  outline  map  of  some  locality,  showing  an  island, 
a  cape,  a  bay  and  a  river.     Name  each. 

3  Name  the  five  continents  in  {a)  order  of  size,  {b)  order  of 
population. 

4  Compare  the  climate  of  an  island  in  the  ocean  with  the 
climate  of  that  part  of  a  continent  in  the  same  latitude. 
Account  for  the  difference. 

5  Mention  two  of  the  principal  grape  producing  sections  of 
New  York  state.  What  makes  the  climate  of  each  of  these 
sections  favorable  to  this  crop? 

6  Mention  three  important  exports  from  the  United  States ; 
two  important  imports.  Where  is  each  of  the  articles  named 
largely  produced? 

7  Describe  the  surface  of  New  York  state,  mentioning  the 
principal  elevations  and  depressions. 

8  Which  has  the  greater  altitude,  Oswego  or  Ithaca?  Buf- 
falo or  Rochester?  Whitehall  or  Quebec?  Give  a  reason  for 
your  answer  in  each  case. 

9  Describe  two  of  the  following:  Niagara  falls,  Yosemite 
valley,  caiXon  of  the  Colorado,  Mammoth  cave,  Pike's  peak. 

10  If  the  axis  of  the  earth  were  to  become  perpendicular  to 
the  plane  of  its  orbit,  what  would  be  the  effect  on  (a)  relative 
length  of  day  and  night,  (p)  change  of  seasons? 

11  Name  two  republics  and  three  monarchies  of  Europe. 
Name  and  locate  the  capital  of  each. 

1 2  Name  and  locate  five  important  cities  of  the  United  States 
west  of  the  Mississippi  river. 

13  Name  in  order  the  waters  that  would  be  traversed  and 
the  countries  that  would  be  passed  in  coasting  from  Hamburg, 
Germany,  to  Rome,  Italy. 

14-15  Write  a  description  of  two  of  the  following  countries, 
touching  on  {ol)  position  on  the  earth,  (b)  capital  and  a  princi- 
pal city,  {c)  chief  mountains  and  rivers,  (^/)  vegetable  and 
mineral  productions,  {e)  commerce:  Alaska, Venezuela,  Brit- 
ish America,  Italy,  Corea. 
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Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  Jf  more  than  to  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  he  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1-2  Draw  an  outline  map  of  New  York  state,  and  on  it 
designate,  giving  name  and  location,  two  lakes  lying  wholly 
in  the  state,  three  rivers,  five  important  cities. 

3  Mention  (a)  three  important  mineral  products  of  New 
York  state,  giving  locality  where  each  is  found,  (b)  two  leading 
agricultural  products  that  are  largely  exported. 

4  State  approximately  {a)  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
(b)  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  (c)  the  difference  between  the 
equatorial  diameter  and  the  polar  diameter. 

5  Explain  the  change  of  seasons,  using  a  diagram. 

6  Describe  two  rivers  of  North  America  flowing  into  the 
Pacific ;  two  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  07ie  flowing  into 
Hudson  bay. 

7  Give  the  shortest  approximate  time  required  to  go  from 
New  York  to  {a)  San  Francisco,  (b)  Havana,  (c)  Bermuda,  {d) 
Buffalo,  {e)  Liverpool. 

8  Name  five  countries  of  South  America  and  describe  owi  of 
them,  touching  on  position,  climate,  surface,  and  productions. 

9  Name  the  countries  comprising  the  island  of  Great  Britcin. 
Describe  briefly  one  of  these  countries. 

10  Describe  two  important  peninsulas  and  three  imp<^itant 
rivers  of  Europe. 

11  Name  two  empires,  two  republics  and  one  kingdom  of 
Europe.     Give  the  capital  of  each. 

1 2  Describe  one  country  of  Asia  touching  on  location,  prin- 
cipal mountains  and  rivers,  chief  products. 

13  Name  and  locate  five  countries  of  Africa.  Write  a  de- 
scription of  one  of  these  countries. 

14  Give  the  location  of  five  of  the  following  and  mention  one 
important  fact  connected  with  each  one  located:  Waterloo, 
Paris,  Edinburgh,  Athens,  Nile,  Alps,  Bosporus,  Gibraltar, 
Transvaal. 

15  Name  in  order  the  bodies  of  water  that  would  be  traversed 
in  going  from  New  Orleans  to  Liverpool. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  lo  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  lo  questions  are  answered 
only  the  first  lo  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will 
receive  lo  credits, 

1  Give  an  account  of  Egypt,  touching  on  two  of  the  following 
points :  (a)  the  great  builders,  (b)  the  shepherd  kings,  {c)  sojourn 
of  the  Israelites,  \d)  Persian  invasion,  (e)  Alexander  the  Great. 

2  Compare  Athens  with  Sparta  as  to  {a)  government,  {b)  social 
customs,  yc)  character  of  inhabitants. 

3  Mention  three  characteristics  of  the  Augustan  age.  What  period 
in  the  history  of  France  and  what  period  in  the  history  of  England 
may  be  compared  to  the  Augustan  age  ? 

4  What  were  the  leading  points  involved  in  the  teaching  of 
Mahomet  ?    What  was  the  extent  of  the  Saracenic  conquests  ? 

5  What  is  meant  by  the  Holy  Roman  empire?  Name  the  first  and 
the  last  emperor.  What  great  influence  was  antagonistic  to  the 
Holy  Roman  empire  ? 

6  Write  on  one  of  the  following  subjects  :  {a)  Italian  city-repub- 
lics, {b)  Olympic  games,  (c)  rise  of  the  present  German  empire. 

7  Mention  five  characteristics  of  the  Italian  renaissance. 

8  What  was  the  cause  of  the  oppression  of  the  Netherlands  by 
Chades  5  }     What  were  the  features  of  the  treaty  of  1609  ? 

9  What  was  the  cause  of  the  30  years'  war  ?  What  tuto  leading 
questions  were  considered  in  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  ?  Name  a 
leader  on  each  side. 

10  Give  an  account  of  the  condition  of  the  French  people  just 
prior  to  the  French  revolution.     Name  two  results  of  this  revolution. 

11  Mention  one  important  event  in  the  career  of  each  of  five  of 
the  following:  Solomon,  Charlemagne,  Hildebrand,  I-.uther,  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  Napoleon  i,  Cromwell. 

12  What  important  historical  event  corresponds  to  each  of  the 
following  dates:  800,  1066,  1789,  1815,  1871  ? 

13  Define  feudalism.  Mention  three  good  and  two  bad  results  of 
this  system. 

THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE    TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE  EMPIRE    IN  THE  WEST 

14  Give  an  outline  of  the  Punic  wars,  covering  {a)  cause  of  each, 
{b)  important  battles,  (c)  leaders,  {d)  results,  {e)  approximate  dates. 

15  Contrast  the  Roman  people  of  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar  with 
the  Roman  people  of  the  time  of  the  fall  of  the  empire  in  the  west, 
and  show  how  the  difference  contributed  to  the  fall  of  the  empire. 
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1  Describe  the  constitution  of  Lycurgus  and  state  its  eflEects 
on  the  Spartans. 

2  Write  a  biographic  sketch  of  Mahomet.  Explain  the  means 
by  which  Mahomet  united  the  scattered  Arab  tribes  into  a  nation. 

3-4  Give  an  account  of  the  100  years*  war,  covering  the  fol- 
lowing points:  cause,  three  important  battles,  turning  point  and 
results. 

5  State  three  important  causes  of  the  reformation  and  name  a 
leading  reformer  of  the  i6th  century  in  {a)  England,  (b)  France. 

6  Sketch  the  rise  of  the  Dutch  republic. 

7  Name  five  important  events  in  the  reign  of  Louis  14. 

8  Describe  the  invasion  of  Russia  by  Napoleon  i.  State  the 
effect  of  this  campaign  on  the  fortunes  of  Napoleon. 

9  What  are  the  sources  of  our  information  regarding  the  his- 
tory of  ancient  Egypt?  Describe  the  civilization  of  the  ancient 
Eg3rptians. 

10  Give  an  account  of  the  Aryans  and  mention  the  chief  sub- 
divisions of  this  race. 

1 1  Name  one  important  thing  for  which  each  of  the  following 
is  famous:  Henry  of  Navarre,  John  Gutenberg,  Peter  the 
Great,  Leonidas,  Demosthenes. 

1 2  Name  the  contending  parties  in  each  of  the  following  bat- 
tles and  state  an  important  result  of  each  battle :  Marathon, 
Thermopylae,  Waterloo,  Tours,  Austerlitz. 

13  Explain  what  is  meant  by  each  of  the  following:  the  in- 
quisition, Nicene  creed,  feudalism,  golden  bull,  Hanseatic  league. 

THE    EASTERN    EMPIRE,   MAHOMET    AND    THfe   CONQUESTS   OF    THE 

SARACENS 

14-15  What  was  the  condition  of  the  Saracenic  empire  at  the 
beginning  of  the  ninth  centur}^  in  respect  to  {a)  extent,  (b) 
power,  (c)  progress  of  arts  and  learning?  Contrast  this  with  the 
general  condition  of  Europe  and  name  four  important  con- 
temporary European  rulers  including  the  pope. 
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1  What  are  the  sources  of  information  regarding  the  ancient 
Aryans?  Describe  the  Aryan  dispersion  and  name  three 
branches  of  this  race  that  migrated  into  Europe. 

2  Give  an  account  of  the  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  touching 
specially  on  his  conquests  and  on  his  public  works. 

3  Give  an  historical  sketch  of  the  Chinese  empire.  Why  was 
the  great  wall  built?    What  was  the  cause  of  the  opium  war? 

4  Describe  the  circumstances  that  led  the  Persians  under 
Darius  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Greece.  Mention  one  battle 
disastrous  to  the  Persians  under  Darius,  and  one  disastrous  to 
the  Persians  under  Xerxes. 

5  Explain  why  a  contest  between  Rome  and  Carthage  was 
unavoidable.  What  disposition  was  made  of  the  Carthaginian 
territory? 

6  Describe  the  condition  of  the  common  people  of  Rome  on 
the  eve  of  the  reforms  of  the  Gracchi.  Mention  two  causes  that 
contributed  to  this  condition.  Mention  events  of  the  Jugur- 
thine  war  to  illustrate  the  corruption  of  the  aristocratic  order 
of  Rome  at  this  time. 

7  Give  an  account  of  the  early  progress  of  Christianity  and 
show  how  this  was  favored  by  the  conditions  that  prevailed  in 
the  Roman  empire  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 

8  Give  an  account  of  the  military  operations  carried  on  by 
each  of  the  following  against  Rome :   Alaric,  Attila,  Genseric. 

9  Describe  Saracenic  civilization  as  to  its  commercial  activity, 
manufacturing  and  learning,  and  show  how  each  of  these  was 
the  natural  outcome  of  the  development  of  Saracenic  power. 
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10  Who  were  the  Normans?  Give  an  account  of  their  settle- 
ment in  France,  and  of  the  way  in  which  the  throne  of  England 
was  obtained  by  a  Norman  prince. 

11  Mention  the  chief  provisions  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
By  whom  was  it  issued  and  by  whom  was  it  revoked?  Give 
an  account  of  the  loss  of  population  in  France  occasioned  by 
the  revocation  of  this  edict. 

1 2  What  stages  in  the  formation  of  the  German  empire  are 
marked  by  the  seven  years'  war,  1 756-1 763,  the  war  against 
Austria  in  1866,  and  the  Franco- Prussian  war  in  1870? 

13  Write  an  historical  sketch  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 
the  reformation  in  Germany;  the  dismemberment  of  Poland; 
the  eastern  question. 

THE    CRUSADES    AND    THEIR    RESULTS 

14  Give  brief  accounts  of  the  first  and  third  crusades  touch- 
ing on  causes,  leaders  and  results. 

15  How  did  the  crusades  affect  (a)  the  growth  of  the  papal 
power,  (b)  feudalism,  (r)  arts  and  sciences,  (rf)  the  Italian 
city-republics,  (e)  literature? 
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1-2  Draw  a  map  of  Greece  showing  the  principal  rivers,  three 
mountain  ranges  and  tivo  political  divisions.  Locate  on  this  map 
five  of  the  following  places:  Thermopylae,  Delphi,  Thebes,  Athens, 
Corinth,  Argos,  Mantinea,  Sparta,  Ithome,  Olympia. 

3  During  what  centuries  were  most  of  the  Greek  colonies  founded  ? 
Name  three  important  colonies  and  show  how  they  compared  with 
the  mother  country  in  art  and  in  literature. 

4  Describe  three  distinct  stages  in  the  development  of  the  Athenian 
government  from  the  abolition  of  the  monarchy  to  the  establishment 
of  the  democracy. 

5  Write  on  the  Messenian  wars,  mentioning  the  causes,  results, 
important  generals  and  approximate  dates. 

6  Write  a  sketch  of  Pericles  touching  on  the  following  points: 
(a)  character  and  ability,  {b)  policy  as  a  statesman,  {c)  attitude  toward 
art  and  education. 

7  Contrast  the  causes,  the  actuating  principles  and  the  results  of 
the  Persian  wars  with  those  of  the  Peloponnesian  wars. 

8  Describe  the  controversy  between  Themistocles  and  Aristides. 

9  Discuss  the  right  of  Alexander  of  Macedon  to  the  title  Great 
and  compare  his  conquests  with  those  of  any  other  celebrated  gen- 
eral in  regard  to  {a)  extent,  {b)  difficulties  overcome. 

,  10  Mention  one  important  event  or  object  in  connection  with 
each  of  five  of  the  following:  island  of  Sphacteria,  Ithome,  Rhodes, 
Sardis,  Mount  Parnassus,  promontory  of  Athos,  Syracuse,  Alexandria. 

11  Mention  five  masterpieces  of  Greek  sculpture  and  architecture 
and  describe  ofte  of  them. 

12  Give  an  account  of  tttfo  of  the  following  battles  mentioning 
the  causes  that  led  to  them  and  the  effects:  Marathon,  Mantinea, 
Chaeronea,  Arbela. 

From  the  death  of  Miltiades  to  the  ostracism  of  Cimom 

13  What  was  the  confederacy  of  Delos  and  how  was  its  object 
afterward  perverted  ? 

14  Detail  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  fall  of  Cimon. 

15  Sketch  the  campaign  of  Xerxes  in  Greece  and  give  dates  of 
important  battles  in  this  campaign. 
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1  Write  an  account  of  the  Trojan  war  and  of  the  Homeric 
poems. 

2  Describe  the  constitution  of  Clisthenes. 

3  Give  an  account  of  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes. 

4  Describe  the  administration  of  the  Athenian  government 
by  the  Spartans  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 

5  Describe  the  Macedonian  conquest  of  Greece,  touching  on 
its  causes  and  on  the  conditions  that  resulted  from  it. 

6  Give  an  account  of  two  of  the  four  great  schools  of  phil- 
osophy that  flourished  between  429  and  260  B.  C. 

7  State  the  circumstances  that  resulted  in  the  subjugation 
of  Greece  by  Rome. 

8  Discuss  the  effect  of  the  physical  features  of  Greece  on  {a) 
political  history,  {b)  character  of  inhabitants,  (^r)  development 
of  art. 

9  Describe  slavery  in  Greece  and  show  its  effect  on  the 
development  of  Greek  civilization. 

10  Write  biographic  sketches  of  two  of  the  following:  De- 
mosthenes, Socrates,  Epaminondas,  Themistocles. 

11  Locate  five  of  the  following  and  mention  something 
important  connected  with  each  one  selected :  Syracuse,  Hali- 
camassus,  Sardis,  Aegospotami,  Eleusis,  Troy,  Salamis. 

1 2  Give  an  account  of  two  of  the  following :  Sicilian  expedi- 
tion, oracles,  Amphictyonic  council,  Greek  architecture. 

THE     ADMINISTRATION    OF    PERICLES    TO    THE    BEGINNING    OF    THE 

PELOPONNESIAN    WAR 

13  Describe  the  public  services  of  Pericles.  Contrast  his 
character  and  politics  with  the  character  and  politics  of  Cimon. 

14  Show  the  influence  of  the  Greek  drama  in  the  age  of 
Pericles.     Name  two  great  dramatists  of  this  period. 

1 5  Describe  two  important  buildings  completed  during  the 
administration  of  Pericles.  Name  the  most  noted  sculptor  of 
the  time  of  Pericles. 
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1  What  is  meant  by  the  heroic  age?  Tell  the  story  of  one  of 
the  following:  {a)  the  siege  of  Troy,  {b)  the  voyage  of  the 
Argonauts. 

2  State  the  part  taken  by  each  of  the  following,  in  the  Mes- 
senian  wars :     Tyrtaeus,  Aristodemus,  Aristomenes,  Cimon. 

3  Give  an  account  of  the  career  of  Clisthenes  to  the  time  of 
the  introduction  of  his  reforms.  Mention  three  of  the  reforms 
instituted  by  him,  and  show  how  they  tended  to  develop 
patriotism. 

4  Draw  an  outline  map  showing  the  {a)  environs  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea,  {p)  location  of  each  of  five  of  the  following 
Greek  colonies:  Corcyra,  Gyrene,  Massilia,  Potidaea,  Taren- 
tum,  Locri,  Rhegium,  Syracuse,  Ephesus. 

5  Name  the  Persian  kings  who  attempted  the  conquest  of 
Greece,  and  mention  a  famous  battle  fought  by  each.  Explain 
the  causes  that  led  the  Persians  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
Greece. 

6  What  was  the  confederacy  of  Delos?  Show  how  it  con- 
tributed to  the  maritime  supremacy  of  Athens. 

7  Give  an  account  of  the  rebuilding  of  Athens  after  the  de- 
feat of  the  Persians  at  Platea.  Show  the  importance  to  Athens 
of  the  building  of  the  walls.  Why  did  the  Spartans  protest 
against  the  building  of  the  walls? 

8  Explain  the  force  of  the  following  statement:  **No  state 
has  ever  exhibited  so  much  intellectual  activity  and  so  great  a 
progress  in  art  as  was  displayed  by  Athens  in  the  period  which 
elapsed  between  the  thirty  years*  truce  and  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Peloponnesian  war. " 
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9  State  the  political  troubles  that  culminated  in  the  follow- 
ing battles:     Leuctra,  Chaeronea. 

10  Write  on  either  (a)  or  (U).  {a)  The  Olympian  games — 
time,  place,  duration,  kinds  of  contests,  victor's  prize,  other 
rewards  of  the  victor,  effect  of  these  games  on  the  Greeks,  (^) 
The  Iliad — subject,  question  as  to  authorship,  how  preserved, 
alleged  origin  of  present  arrangement,  influence  on  the  Greeks. 

1 1  Locate  with  aid  of  a  map  or  otherwise,  five  of  the  fol- 
lowing and  state  for  what  each  of  the  ^v^  is  noted :  Ephesus, 
Delphi,  Olympia,  Mount  Athos,  Thebes,  Chalcidice,  the  Mae- 
ander,  Rhodes. 

12  Describe  by  a  drawing  or  otherwise  one  of  the  following: 
{a)  war  galley,  {V)  floor  plan  of  a  Greek  theater,  (c)  Doric,. 
Ionic  and  Corinthian  column,  (^)  battering-ram. 

PELOPONNESIAN    WAR 

13  Compare  Athens  with  Sparta  as  to  political  ideas,  strength 
in  war,  influence  among  the  other  Greek  states.  Show  how 
under  the  circumstances  a  contest  was  inevitable. 

14  Into  what  three  periods  may  the  Peloponnesian  war  be 
divided?  What  considerations  explain  the  ultimate  defeat  of 
Athens? 

15  Explain  the  importance  during  the  war  of  each  of  the 
following:  Sphacteria,  fortification  of  Decelea,  naval  engage- 
ments in  the  great  harbor  of  Syracuse,  Cyzicus,  Aegospotami. 
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1  When  was  Rome  founded  ?  Give  the  boundaries  of  her  terri- 
tory at  the  outbreak  of  the  first  Punic  war.  Describe  three  important 
stages  in  the  growth  of  her  power  up  to  that  time. 

2  What  were  the  duties  of  the  following  officers :  tribunes, 
dictator,  decemvirs,  consular  or  military  tribunes,  censors  ? 

3  Give  an  account  of  the  destruction  of  Carthage.  How  did  this 
event  affect  European  civilization  ? 

4  Give  an  account  of  the  subjugation  of  Greece  by  Rome,  noting 
causes,  principal  stages  and  result. 

5  Give  an  account  of  Caius  Marius,  describing  (a)  campaigns  in 
Spain  and  in  Numidia,  (6)  rivalry  with  Sulla,  (^)  banishment  and  return. 

6  Give  a  sketch  of  Julius  Caesar,  touching  on  the  following  points: 
(a)  character,  (S)  conquests  in  the  north  and  west,  (r)  rivalry  with 
Pompey,  {d)  conquests  in  the  east,  {e)  assassination. 

7  Who  was  Roman  emperor  at  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era?    What  were  the  advantages  of  Roman  citizenship  at  this  time? 

8  Give  an  account  of  the  Gothic  invasions  touching  on  the  fol- 
lowing points:  {a)  repulse  in  northern  Italy  (402  A.  D.),  (^)  subse- 
quent progress  to  Rome,  (r)  effect  of  the  Gothic  invasion  on  paganism, 
(<i)  fate  of  Alaric,  (e)  final  settlement  of  the  Goths. 

9  Describe  the  Roman  provincial  system  touching  on  (a)  organiza- 
tion, (S)  government. 

10  Write  biographic  notes  on  five  of  the  following :  The  Gracchi, 
Cato  the  censor,  Mithridates,  Pompey  the  Great,  Pliny  the  Elder, 
Marcus  Aurelius,  Constantine  the  Great. 

1 1  Locate  five  of  the  following  places  and  mention  an  important 
event  in  connection  with  each  of  the  five:  Teutoburg  forest,  the 
Rubicon,  Actium,  Cynoscephalae,  Britain,  Alexandria,  Syracuse. 

12  Write  a  description  of  Roman  architecture,  mentioning  points 
of  superiority  or  inferiority  as  compared  with  that  of  the  Greeks. 
Name^z'^  important  Roman  monuments  or  public  works. 

13  Write  on  two  of  the  followinj<:  first  triumvirate,  Licinian  roga- 
tions, reign  of  Nero,  council  of  Nice,  Roman  literature. 

FIRST    AND   SECOND    PUNIC    WARS 

14  Give  an  account  of  Hannibal's  campaign  in  Italy,  describing 
the  causes  and  political  results. 

15  Describe  the  origin  of  the  Roman  navy.  Give  an  account  of 
a  naval  victory  gained  by  the  Romans  during  this  period. 
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1  Draw  a  map  of  Italy,  showing  by  name  {a)  principal 
divisions,  {b)  mountain  and  river  systems. 

2  Describe  the  Roman  military  roads  and  show  their  impor- 
tance in  the  government  of  the  empire. 

3  Outline  Hannibal's  plan  for  the  conquest  of  Italy.  Men- 
tion two  causes  that  contributed  to  the  failure  of  this  plan. 

4  Describe  the  condition  of  the  rural  population  prior  to  the 
reforms  of  the  Gracchi. 

5  Who  were  the  Cimbri  and  the  Teutones?  Describe  their 
invasion  of  Italy  in  the  first  century  B.  C.  and  their  subsequent 
destruction  by  Marius. 

6  Describe  the  proscriptions  of  Sulla. 

7  Give  an  account  of  Catiline's  conspiracies  against  Rome. 

8  Show  how  Gaul  was  organized  into  a  Roman  province. 

9  Describe  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  crossing  of  the 
Rubicon  by  Caesar  in  49  B.  C.  What  was  the  significance  of 
this  event? 

10  Locate  Jerusstlem.  Describe  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  by 
the  Romans  in  70  A.  D.  What  monument  commemorating 
this  event  is  standing  in  Rome? 

11  Write  biographic  notes  on  two  of  the  following:  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Jugurtha,  Hadrian,  Pompey,  Nero. 

1 2  Describe  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the  form  of  the 
Roman  government  under  {a)  Augustus,  {b)  Diocletian,  {c) 
Constantine  the  Great. 

13  Write  on  two  of  the  following:  decline  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, education  among  the  Romans,  Roman  architecture,  gladia- 
torial games. 

FROM    THE   SECOND    MACEDONIAN    WAR    TO    THE    CLOSE    OF    THE 

NUMANTINE    WAR 

14  Describe  the  Macedonian  campaign  of  168  B.  C.  Name 
the  Roman  general  who  conducted  it  and  note  the  result  of 
the  war  on  (a)  Rome,  {b)  Macedonia. 

1 5  What  was  the  political  importance  of  the  fall  of  Numantia? 
Describe  this  event. 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  to  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are  an* 
swered  only  the  first  lo  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.    Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1-2  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  on  it  indi- 
cate by  name  the  location  of  (a)  any  five  political  divisions,  {b) 
three  of  the  following:  Tiber,  Po,  Rubicon,  Mt  Vesuvius,  (r) 
/K'^  of  the  following:  Cannae,  Veii,  Agrigentum,  Capua. 

3  Mention  three  advantages  of  the  geographic  position  of 
Rome,  and  show  how  her  position  was  a  favorable  one  for  the 
conquest  of  the  peninsula  and  of  adjoining  countries. 

4  What  is  meant  by  the  secession  of  the  plebs?  Show  how 
the  several  secessions  were  of  importance  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  Rome. 

5  Explain  the  circumstances  under  which  two  of  the  follow- 
ing countries  became  Roman  provinces :  Gallia  Transalpina, 
Macedonia  with  Greece,  Africa,  Egypt. 

6  Give  an  account  of  the  naval  battle  off  the  promontory  of 
Mylae  and  show  the  significance  of  this  victory  to  the  Romans. 

7  State  the  causes,  the  leading  events,  and  the  results  of 
the  social  (Marsic)  war. 

8  Explain  the  force  of  the  following  statement:  **  The  gov- 
ernment which  Octavius  established  was  a  monarchy  in  fact 
but  a  republic  in  form." 

9  Give  an  account  of  the  victory  of  Arminius  over  Varus  in 
the  Teutoburg  forest  and  show  the  effect  of  this  victory  on 
European  civilization. 

10  Give  a  sketch  of  the  reign  and  of  the  character  of  Corn- 
modus,  and  of  the  events  after  his  death  that  led  to  the  reign 
«>f  Septimitis  Severus. 
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Roman  History — continued 

11  Locate  five  of  the  following  and  state  why  each  of  the 
five  selected  is  of  particular  interest:  Mons  Sacer,  Numantia, 
Philippi,  Pharsalia,  Actinm,  Aquae  Sextiae. 

1 2  Give  a  description  of  ancient  Rome  based  on  the  follow- 
ing outline :  streets,  market  places,  places  of  amusement,  other 
public  works. 

13  Describe  by  drawings  or  otherwise  two  of  the  following: 
Roman  aqueduct,  triumphal  arch,  besieging  tower,  floor  plan 
of  a  Roman  house,  columna  rostrata. 

REFORMS   OF    THE   GRACCHI    AND-  CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    ROMAN 

REPUBLIC 

14  Describe  the  condition  of  the  Roman  people  at  the  time 
of  the  reforms  of  the  Gracchi,  touching  on  the  distribution 
of  the  public  lands,  the  decline  of  agriculture,  the  extremes  of 
poverty  and  wealth. 

15  Describe  the  policy  of  Caius  Gracchus  on  the  following 
points :  (a)  distribution  of  grain,  {p)  judicial  system,  {c)  colonial 
policy. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  art 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
(O'hpiete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Write  a  brief  note  on  each  of  the  following:  the  reforma- 
tion, the  restoration,  parliamentary  reform,  the  religious  re- 
vival under  Wesley  and  White  field. 

2  What  were  the  following:  witan,  Danegeld,  ship-money, 
stamp  act,  chartists? 

3  Give  a  sketch  of  the  reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 

4  State  the  circumstances  under  which  Henry  2  came  to  the 
throne.     Mention  three  important  events  of  his  reign. 

5  Give  an  account  of  (a)  the  wars  of  Edward  i  with  Scot- 
land, (b)  the  relations  between  England  and  Scotland  during 
the  Tudor  period. 

6  State  the  effects  in  England  of  the  French  wars  during 
the  reign  of  Edward  3. 

7  Sketch  the  character  of  Henry  5.  Mention  the  principal 
events  of  his  reign. 

8  Describe  two  of  the  following  battles,  giving  the  circum- 
stances that  led  to  them,  the  names  of  the  opposing  leaders 
and  the  results :     Poitiers,  Bamet,  Marston  moor. 

9  What  were  the  following:  Battle  of  the  spurs,  Field  of 
the  cloth  of  gold,  pilgrimage  of  grace? 

10  Sketch  the  lives  of  two  of  the  following:  Lady  Jane 
Grey,  Mary  Stuart,  Algernon  Sidney. 

11  Give  an  account  of  the  Invincible  armada  stating  the 
circumstances  that  led  to  its  preparation. 

12  Sketch  the  history  of  the  commonwealth.  Comment  on 
the  character  of  the  government  during  this  period. 

13  Give  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  accession  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary. 

14  Write  on  one  of  the  following  topics:  (a)  political  parties 
of  Queen  Anne's  reign  and  character  of  the  sovereign,  (b)  ad- 
vance in  literature,  science  and  art  during  the  reign  of  the 
Stuarts. 

15  Give  an  account  of  the  East  India  company;  of  the  Irish 
land  league. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  JO  questions  but  no  more.  //  more  than  lO  questions  are  ans7vered 
&nly  the  first  lo  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  ansztfer  will 
receive  10  credits, 

1  Give  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans. 
HoNV  long  did  the  Romans  occupy  the  island  ? 

2  How  was  Christianity  introduced  among  the  Saxons?  What 
had  previously  been  done  toward  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Britain? 

3  Mention  historical  facts  to  show  the  force  of  the  following  quota* 
tion :  '^  It  is  with  the  landing  of  Hengist  and  his  war  band  at  Ebbs- 
fleet,  on  the  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  that  English  history  begins." 

4  Give  an  account  of  the  conquest  of  England  by  William  i, 
touching  on  (a)  William's  claims  to  the  throne,  (^)  his  victory,  {c) 
general  effect  of  his  conquest. 

5  Describe  t7vo  of  the  following:  feudal  system,  feudal  castle, 
tournament,  training  for  knighthood. 

6  Relate  the  circumstances  under  which  the  magna  charta  was 
obtained  and  mention  two  of  its  provisions.     Who  was  Langton  ? 

7  Sketch  the  life  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  and  state  what  great  work 
he  accomplished  in  the  development  of  the  English  parliament. 

8  Explain  the  origin  of  the  wars  of  the  roses.  Mention  three 
consequences  or  effects  of  these  wars. 

9  When  was  the  East  India  company  organized  ?  State  how 
India  came  into  possession  of  this  company. 

10  Write  explanatory  notes  on  three  of  the  following:  petition  of 
right,  ship  money,  the  long  parliament,  the  protectorate. 

1 1  Mention  three  incentives  to  the  establishment  of  English  colo- 
nies in  America,  In  whose  reign  did  New  York  become  an  English 
colony,  and  on  what  grounds  was  it  taken  from  the  Dutch? 

1 2  Give  with  approximate  dates  historical  events  connected  with 
five  of  the  following :  Boadicea,  Canute,  Duke  of  Bedford,  Caxton, 
Clive,  Disraeli,  Chinese  Gordon. 

REIGNS   OF   GEORGE    4    AND    WILLIAM   4 

13  Write  on  two  of  the  following  subjects:  life  and  character  of 
George  4,  reorganization  of  the  London  police  force,  life  and  work 
of  Daniel  O'Connell. 

14  State  the  conditions  that  made  each  of  the  following  bills  neces- 
sary: reform  bill,  bill  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  factory  reform  bill. 

15  Write  biographic  notes  on  five  of  the  following:  William  Wil- 
herforce,  Robert  Stephenson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lord  John  Russell, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Thomas  Arnold,  Lord  Brougham. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  to  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
ansuffrfd  only  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
iompiete  answer  will  receiife  to  credits. 

1  Who  were  the  Angles  and  Saxons?  Under  what  circum- 
stances did  they  come  into  England?  State  or  show  by  aid  of 
a  map  where  they  made  their  earliest  settlements  in  England. 

2  Give  an  account  of  the  relations  between  England  and 
Scotland  during  the  reigns  of  Edward  i  and  Edward  2. 

3  **\Vhen  Elizabeth  came  to  the  throne,  England  ranked 
only  among  secondary  kingdoms :  before  her  death  it  had  risen 
to  a  level  with  the  first  nations  of  Europe."  Give  the  chief 
causes  by  which  this  change  was  effected. 

4  Mention  in  order  of  occurrence  the  chief  incidents  in 
English  history  from  the  accession  of  Charles  i  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  commonwealth. 

5  Under  what  circumstances  did  William  and  Mary  come  to 
the  throne?     Give  two  articles  of  the  declaration  of  rights. 

6  Give  an  account  of  the  rise  of  British  power  in  India. 

7  What  was  done  by  the  English  toward  making  settlements 
in  North  America  during  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  i  ? 

8  Write  on  one  of  the  following  topics :  {a)  the  extent  and 
importance  of  England's  colonies,  (p)  the  Lollards:  their 
teachings,  cause  of  their  failure  as  ft  party.  Sir  John  Oldcastle. 

9  For  what  political  objects  and  with  what  results  were  the 
following  battles  fought :  Camperdown,  Nile,  Copenhagen?- 

10  Give  an  account  of  two  of  the  following:  habeas  corpus 
act,  domesday  book,  Spanish  armada. 

11  Explain  the  following  terms :  puritans,  covenanters,  non- 
jurors, whigs,  tories. 

12  Write  biogp'aphic  notes  on  five  oi  the  following:  Caed- 
mon,  Bede,  St  Patrick,  Dunstan,  John  Locke,  Archbishop 
Cranmer,  Cardinal  Wolsey,  Earl  of  Shaftesbury. 

13  Of  what  houses  does  parliament  consist?  Give  the  ap- 
proximate number  of  members  in  each  house.  How  long  can 
a  parliament  sit?    Define  prorogue  and  dissolution, 

REIGN    OF   VICTORIA    TO    THE    EXPOSITION    OF    1851 

14  Give  an  account  of  the  chartists  and  state  the  object  of 
their  organization. 

15  Why  were  the  com  laws  obnoxious  to  the  majority  of 
the  English  people?  Give  an  account  of  the  anti-corn-law 
league  and  of  its  work. 
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Answer  jo  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  lo  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.    Each  complete  answer  will  receive  lo  credits, 

1-2  Draw  an  outline  map  of  the  British  isles.  Indicate  the 
portions  once  known  as  Wessex,  Kent,  Mercia,  Northumbria, 
and  locate  (a)  the  Isle  of  Thanet,  {b)  five  of  the  following,  stat- 
ing for  what  each  of  the  five  is  noted :  Canterbury,  Portsmouth, 
Boyne  river,  Bannockbum,  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Liverpool. 

3  Describe  the  struggles  of  King  Alfred  against  the  Danes, 
What  were  the  terms  of  peace  offered  Guthrum? 

4  Show  the  effects  on  England  of  the  Norman  conquest. 

5  *  Give  an  account  of  the  100  years*  war  covering  the  following 
points :  cause,  three  important  battles,  turning  point,  results. 

6  Give  an  account  of  the  English  reformation,  showing  the 
connection  with  it  of  {a)  Henry  8,  {b)  Cranmer,  (c)  parliament. 

7  Outline  the  chief  events  of  the  reign  of  James  i.  Give 
an  estimate  of  the  character  of  this  prince. 

8  Explain  the  force  of  the  following  statement:  **It  is  un- 
deniable that  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
commercial  superiority  of  England." 

9  Give  the  cause  and  describe  the  course  of  a  war  between 
the  English  and  the  Dutch  during  the  commonwealth  period. 

10  Of  what  events  are  the  following  suggestive:  Isle  of 
Thanet,  constitutions  of  Clarendon,  the  bloody  statute,  June 
1215,  the  cabal? 

1 1  Give  an  account  of  tZL*o  of  the  following:  {a)  habeas  cor- 
pus act,  {b)  ship  money,  (c)  Wyclif  and  the  first  reformation. 

12  State  for  what  each  of  five  of  the  following  is  famous: 
Caedmon,  Florence  Nightingale,  Perkin  Warbeck,  Caxton, 
Francis  Bacon,  Roger  Bacon,  Nelson,  Robert  Raikes. 

FROM    THE    EXPOSITION    OF    1851    TO    THE   DEATH    OF   GORDON 

1 3  Give  an  account  of  the  Sepoy  rebellion  as  to  {a)  causes, 
{b)  leading  events,  (c)  fate  of  the  East  India  company. 

14  Account  for  England's  attitude  toward  the  United  States 
during  the  civil  war  in  America.  Give  an  outline  of  the 
events  that  led  to  the  international  court  at  Geneva,  and  state 
t7vo  results  growing  out  of  the  decision  of  this  court. 

15  Give  an  account  of  the  Berlin  treaty,  stating  {a)  occasion 
for  the  treaty,  {b)  names  of  four  statesmen  engaged  in  it,  (c) 
three  of  its  provisions. 
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Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  Questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Draw  a  map  of  France  with  boundary  mountains  and  four 
principal  rivers.  Locate  with  name  five  of  the  following  places : 
Nantes,  Paris,  Rheims,  Calais,  Versailles^  Domremy,  Bordeaux, 
Orleans,  Poitiers. 

2  Under  what  circumstances  did  the  battle  of  Tours  take 
place?  Why  is  this  considered  one  of  the  decisive  battles  of 
the  world? 

3  Give  an  outline  of  the  leading  events  from  the  death  of 
Charlemagne  to  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  843.  What  division 
of  Charlemagne's  empire  was  made  by  this  treaty? 

4  How  did  Hugh  Capet  become  king?  **  During  their  first 
century  the  Capetians  reigned  but  did  not  govern."  Explain 
the  force  of  this  statement. 

5  Relate  the  facts  leading  to  the  founding  of  the  duchy  of 
Normandy. 

6  What  is  meant  by  the  term  chivalry?  Mention  two  good 
results  growing  out  of  chivalry. 

7  What  territory  was  occupied  by  the  Flemings?  How  did 
the  Flemings  come  to  be  a  source  of  contention  between  Philip 
6  and  Edward  3  and  indirectly  a  cause  of  the  100  years*  war? 

8  Describe  briefly  the  struggle  between  Louis  11  and  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  (Charles  the  Bold).  In  what  respect  did 
Louis  1 1  increase  the  royal  power? 

9  Write  on  two  of  the  following  topics  connected  with  the 
reign  of  Henry  4 :  the  king's  conversion  to  the  Roman  catholic 
church;  edict  of  Nantes;  improvements  in  finance,  in  agricul- 
ture, and  in  manufacturing. 
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10  Write  biographic  notes  on  fiveoi  the  following:  Colbert, 
Peter  the  Hermit,  Coligny,  Richelieu,  Godfrey  of  Bouillon, 
Joan  of  Arc,  Charies  lo. 

11  State  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  France  in  the 
period  preceding  the  revolution,  touching  on  the  following 
points :  unjust  laws,  collection  of  taxes,  decline  of  agriculture, 
poverty. 

12  What  was  the  body  known  as  the  states  general?  Under 
what  circumstances  was  this  body  summoned  in  1789? 

13  Give  an  account  of  the  changes  introduced  into  France 
by  Napoleon  Bonaparte  in  two  of  the  following  particulars :  in- 
dustry and  commerce,  public  works,  education,  civil  code. 

14  Give  an  account  of  the  coup  d'etat  (1851). 

15  Trace  the  chief  resemblances  between  the  French  govern- 
ment and  the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  state  the 
present  condition  of  France  as  to  education,  commercial  inter- 
ests, and  military  preparation. 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  jo  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Write  biographic  notes  on  two  of  the  following:  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Stephen  A.  Douglas,  Horatio  Gates,  Israel 
Putnam,  Horace  Greeley,  John  C.  Fremont,  Samuel  J.  Tilden, 
Martin  Van  Buren. 

2  Name  three  English  and  two  French  explorers  of  America, 
and  locate  the  territory  explored  by  each. 

3  Give  an  account  of  two  of  the  following:  discovery  of 
^old  in  California;  settlement  of  northwest  boundary  of  the 
United  States;  invention  of  the  cotton  gin ;  abolition  of  slavery; 
assassination  of  Lincoln. 

4  Give  an  account  of  the  acquisition  and  settlement  of  Penn- 
sylvania, including  Penn's  treaty  with  the  Indians. 

5  Give  an  account  of  the  explorations  of  Magellan  and  his 
successors. 

6  Give  an  account  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne,  and 
explain  the  importance  of  the  event. 

7  Give  an  account  of  the  settlement  of  New  Amsterdam, 
and  of  its  capture  by  the  English. 

8  What  was  the  effect  of  the  capture  of  Quebec  by  the 
English?     Describe  the  capture. 

9  Give  an  account  of  two  of  the  following :  King  William's 
war,  Salem  witchcraft,  banishment  of  Roger  Williams,  expul- 
sion of  the  Acadians,  treason  of  Arnold. 

10  Give  an  account  of  one  important  event  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  each  of  the  following:  Washington,  Madison,  John 
Quincy  Adams,  Johnson,  Garfield. 

1 1  Name  five  American  inventors  and  an  important  inven- 
tion of  each. 

12  Locate  the  following  and  mention  an  important  event 
connected  with  each:  Plymouth,  Philadelphia,  New  Orleans, 
Vicksburg,  Atlanta. 

13  Mention  fii^e  distinguished  American  authors  and  give 
the  title  of  an  important  work  of  each. 

14  Indicate  the  reasons  that  led  to  the  framing  and  adoption 
of  the  federal  constitution. 

15  Name  five  new  states  admitted  to  the  Union  since  the 
civil  war,  and  mention  the  administration  under  which  each 
was  admitted. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  lo  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  lo  questions  are  answered  only 
the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive 
10  credits. 

1  Write  a  sketch  of  Columbus,  touching  on  {a)  his  theories,  {d) 
efforts  to  obtain  assistance,  {c)  first  voyage  to  the  new  world,  (</)  sub- 
sequent voyages,  (e)  later  life. 

2  Give,  with  approximate  date,  an  account  of  the  first  permanent 
white  settlement  within  the  present  limits  of  the  United  States. 

3  Mention  the  European  powers  claiming  sovereignty  in  North 
America  in  the  first  half  of  the  17th  century.  Indicate  the  particu- 
lar territory  claimed  by  each. 

4  Describe  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  as  to  mode  of  life  and 
general  character.  State  how  they  received  the  white  man  and  how 
they  in  turn  were  treated  by  him. 

5  Give  an  account  of  the  London  company  and  the  Plymouth 
company,  and  of  the  settlements  made  in  America  under  the  auspices 
of  each. 

6  Describe  the  beginning  and  trace  the  development  of  representa- 
tive government  in  North  America. 

7  Give  an  account  of  {a)  the  settlement  of  Georgia,  {b)  the  first 
colonial  union  and  its  object. 

8  State  the  chief  causes  of  war  between  the  English  and  the 
French  colonists,  and  describe  two  of  the  earlier  campaigns. 

9  Discuss  the  attitude  of  the  colonies  toward  the  mother  country, 
and  state  the  causes  that  led  to  the  war  of  the  revolution. 

10  Give  an  account  of  the  financial  condition  of  tke  colonies  dur- 
ing the  revolution  and  of  the  services  rendered  by  Robert  Morris. 

It  Describe  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution  and  name  the  original  states. 
Name  the  new  states  admitted  prior  to  18 13. 

12  Outline  the  causes  that  led  to  (a)  the  second  war  with  England, 
{f>)  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

FRENCH    AND    INDIAN    WAR 

13  Give  an  account  of  {a)  the  Ohio  trading  company  and  the  con- 
sequences that  followed  its  organization,  {b)  the  first  military  expe- 
dition of  Washington. 

14  Mention  fii^e  men  who  were  prominent  in  the  French  and 
Indian  war,  with  a  brief  note  on  each.  Mention  three  important 
events  in  this  war  and  describe  one  of  them. 

15  Discuss  the  results  of  the  French  and  Indian  war  as  to  {a) 
territorial  sovereignty,  {b)  effects,  direct  and  indirect,  on  the  colonies. 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Give  an  account  of  Europeans  who  are  said  to  have  visited 
the  western  continent  several  centuries  before  Columbus. 

2  Mention  five  navigators  who  made  explorations  in  the 
new  world  soon  after  its  discovery  by  Columbus,  and  name 
the  particular  territory  explored  by  each. 

3  Give  an  account  of  the  efforts  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to 
plant  colonies  in  America,  and  state  the  results  of  these  efforts. 

4  Outline  in  a  general  way  the  mode  of  administration  of 
government  in  the  colonies,  and  state  titfo  leading  principles 
on  which  the  colonists  based  their  views  of  government. 

5  Mention  two  colonial  authors  of  the  i8th  century,  and 
name  the  principal  writings  of  each.  Name  the  first  news- 
paper and  the  first  daily  newspaper  published  in  America. 

6  Give  an  account  of  early  French  explorations  in  the  west. 

7  Discuss,  with  reference  to  causes  and  results,  (a)  the 
second  war  with  England,  {b)  the  war  with  Mexico. 

8  Give  an  account  of  the  acquisition  of  Alaska  by  the  United 
States.     Give  an  estimate  of  the  importance  of  this  territory. 

9  Write  biographic  notes  on  two  of  the  following:  John 
Carver,  Hannah  Dustin,  William  Clayborne,  Molly  Pitcher, 
William  PepperelJ. 

10  Give  an  account  of  negro  slavery  in  the  United  States, 
touching  {a)  its  introduction,  (b)  its  growth,  {c)  rise  and  final 
triumph  of  anti-slavery  sentiment. 

1 1  Outline  the  plan  on  which  the  Union  was  reconstructed 
after  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

FROM    THE    FRENCH    AND   INDIAN    WAR   TO   THE   CLOSE   OF   1775 

1 2  Give  an  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Pontiac. 

13  Discuss  the  condition  of  the  colonists,  as  to  (a)  nationality 
and  language,  (b)  education  and  religion,  {c)  occupation,  {d) 
facilities  for  travel,  {e)  home  life  on  the  farm  and  in  the  city. 

14  Give  an  account  of  the  differences  that  arose  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  and  of  the  efforts  of  the 
colonies  to  obtain  redress  of  grievances. 

15  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  the  colonies 
at  the  close  of  1 7  7  5 .    Describe  the  feeling  in  England  at  this  time. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  to  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Draw  a  map  of  the  eastern  coast  line  of  North  America. 
Locate  by  name  on  this  map  five  early  European  settlements 
and  state  by  whom  each  was  settled. 

2  Give  an  account  of  the  government  formed  by  the  pilgrims. 

3  Write  on  one  of  the  following  topics :  (a)  first  navigation 
act,  {b^  Bacon's  rebellion. 

4  Give  an  account  of  {a)  two  prominent  events  in  the  French 
and  Indian  war,  {b)  the  result  of  this  war. 

5  Write-on  the  social  condition  of  the  colonists  in  1770,  as  to 
(a)  industries,  (^)  education,  {c)  military  experience  and  training. 

6  Mention  and  explain  five  causes  of  complaint  that  the 
colonists  had  against  the  mother  country. 

7  What  action  was  taken  under  Washington's  first  adminis- 
tration in  regard  to  the  national  debt?  Describe  the  plans 
adopted  for  raising  revenue. 

8  Under  what  circumstances  was  Louisiana  acquired  by  the 
United  States?    Why  was  it  deemed  specially  important? 

9  What  is  the  Monroe  doctrine?  Under  what  circumstances 
was  it  first  announced?  Mention  a  recent  case  in  which  it  was 
asserted. 

10  Relate  the  circumstances  attending  the  organization  of 
Kansas  and  Nebraska  as  territories.    De  fine  squatter  sovereignty. 

1 1  Give  an  account  of  two  of  the  following :  {a)  the  Trent 
aifair,  (b)  battle  of  Shiloh,  {c)  origin  and  settlement  of  the 
Alabama  claims. 

12  Write  biographic  notes  on  each  of  the  following  generals : 
Arnold,  Fraser,  Gates,  Kosciusko,  Philip  Schuyler. 

EVENTS    OF  1776    AND  I777 

13  Discuss  the  declaration  of  independence,  as  to  (a)  its 
signers  and  what  the  action  meant  to  them,  (b)  sentiment 
aroused  in  the  colonies  and  in  England,  (r)  effect  on  the  ix)liti- 
cal  status  of  the  several  colonies. 

14  Describe  the  movements  of  Washington's  army  from 
Boston  to  Morristown,  giving  all  the  battles  and  skirmishes, 
with  results. 

15  Give  an  account  of  the  services  of  Benjamin  Franklin  and 
Robert  Morris  in  behalf  of  the  revolutionary  cause. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Give  an  account  of  the  London  company  and  the  Plymouth 
company  and  name  in  chronological  order  the  colonies  of  the 
original  thirteen  that  were  formed  from  territory  granted  to 
each  company  respectively.  State  one  provision  of  the  charter 
granted  these  companies  which  was  of  paramount  importance 
to  the  colonies. 

2  Give  an  account  of  the  government  formed  by  the  pilgrims 
at  Plymouth,  covering  (a)  authority  for  settling  there,  (U)  their 
constitution  or  fundamental  law,  {c)  ownership  of  the  land  they 
occupied,  (rf)  system  of  government  and  selection  of  officers, 
{e)  development  of  the  assembly. 

3  Compare  the  government  and  social  conditions  in  the  Vir- 
ginia colony  with  those  of  the  Plymouth  colony  and  account  for 
any  marked  differences.  Explain  the  terms  township  and 
plantation. 

4  Explain  the  designs  of  the  French  regarding  territorial 
possessions  in  America.  Show  by  a  map  the  southern  and 
eastern  boundaries  of  New  France  and  locate  the  line  of  forts 
erected  on  these  boundaries.  What  were  the  primary  causes 
of  failure  of  the  French  plans? 

5  What  was  the  dominant  idea  in  England  regarding  her 
American  colonies?  Give  an  account  of  (a)  the  board  of  trade 
and  plantations  and  its  acts,  (6)  the  growth  of  colonial  trade 
with  England  up  to  1760. 

6  Give  an  account  of  the  development  of  the  principle  of 
democracy  in  the  colonies. 

7  Give  an  account  of  the  so-called  intolerable  acts  and  state 
the  results  following  their  announcement  in  America. 
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8  Write  on  two  of  the  following, topics:  {a)  the  first  southern 
campaign  of  the  revolution,  (b)  the  generals  best  entitled  to 
credit  for  the  victory  at  Saratoga,  {c)  the  camp  at  Valley  Forge, 
(d)  the  intrigues  against  Washington. 

9  Give  an  account  of  two  of  the  following:  {a)  the  public 
land  system,  {b)  nullification  in  South  Carolina,  {c)  rise  of  the 
spoils  system  in  politics,  {d)  financial  panic  of  1839. 

10  Give  an  account  of  the  cause  of  the  war  with  Mexico  and 
state  its  results.     Explain  the  Wilmot  proviso. 

1 1  Write  on  the  origin,  tenets,  growth  and  political  import- 
ance of  Mormonism. 

1 2  Discuss  the  causes  of  the  war  of  the  rebellion,  as  to  (^i) 
the  paramount  issue,  {b)  change  of  economic  conditions,  {c) 
growth  of  sectional  feeling,  {d)  what  the  south  feared  from  the 
success  of  the  republican  party.  What  two  great  questions 
did  this  war  settle? 

Jefferson's  administration 

13  Explain  the  circumstances  of  Jefferson's  election.  State 
in  detail  the  main  issue  on  which  his  party  obtained  a  majority 
in  the  electoral  college. 

14  Give  an  account  of  three  of  the  following:  (a)  Louisiana 
purchase,  {b)  services  of  John  Marshall,  (c)  war  with  the  Bar- 
bary  states,  {d)  arrest  of  Aaron  Burr,  (e)  the  embargo  and 
non-inJtercourse  laws, 

1 5  Contrast,  with  full  explanations,  the  first  term  of  Jeffer- 
son's administration  with  the  second  term,  as  to  (a)  success  and 
popularity,  (b)  condition  of  the  coimtry,  (c)  foreign  relations. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  jq  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  jo  credits, 

1  Give  an  account  of  the  first  visit  of  Columbus  to  Cuba  and 
Hispaniola. 

2  Describe  the  circumstances  under  which  Columbus  was 
taken  in  chains  to  Spain  and  the  effect  of  this  incident  on  his 
future  career.  • 

3  Give  an  account  of  the  part  taken  by  De  Soto  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Peru. 

4  Give  an  account  of  the  connection  of  the  Indian  princess 
with  the  last  expedition  of  De  Soto. 

5  Give  a  sketch  of  the  American  career  of  Samuel  de 
Champlain. 

6  Give  an  account  of  the  first  English  occupation  of  Quebec. 

7  Give  a  sketch  of  the  career  and  fate  of  Jean  Ribaut. 

8  Give  an  account  of  Gosnold's  colony  of  1602. 

9  Give  an  account  of  Morton  of  Merry  Mount. 

10  Explain  the  origin  of  the  feud  between  La  Tour  and 
Chamisay  and  give  an  account  of  its  progress  and  termination. 

11  Describe  the  expedition  that  resulted  in  the  capture  of 
Fort  Du  Quesne. 

12  Describe  the  circumstances  attending  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth. 

13  Give  an  account  of  the  Conway  cabal  and  state  its  results. 

14  Give  a  sketch  of  the  career  of  Benedict  Arnold  to  the 
time  when  he  entered  the  service  of  the  British. 

15  Describe  domestic  service  in  New  England. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  jo  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  jo  of  these  answers  will  be  considered,  Ea^h 
complete  answer  will  receive  jo  credits, 

1  Give  a  sketch  of  the  military  career  of  Alexander  Hamilton. 

2  Give  an  account  oi  the  circumstances  attending  the  duel 
between  Burr  and  Hamilton. 

3  Describe  the  circumstances  under  which  the  territory  of 
Louisiana  was  acquirefl  by  the  United  States. 

4  Give  an  account  of  the  Lewis  and  Clarke  expedition. 

5  Describe  the  Detroit  campaign  of  181 2. 

6  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 

7  Give  a  sketch  of  the  early  life  of  Henry  Clay. 

8  Give  an  account  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Clay 
was  appointed  secretary  of  state  by  Adams  and  of  the  effect 
of  this  appointment  on  Clay's  political  fortunes. 

9  Describe  the  course  of  events  that  brought  about  the  war 
with  Mexico. 

10  Give  an  account  of  Garrison's  connection  with  the  Genius 
of  universal  emancipation, 

11  Give  an  account  of  Lincoln  as  storekeeper,  as  warrior 
and  as  postmaster. 

1 2  Relate  the  incidents  of  the  great  debate  between  Lincoln 
and  Douglas. 

13  Describe  the  work  of  the  sanitary  and  the  Christian  com- 
missions during  the  civil  war. 

14  Give  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Antietam. 

15  Explain  the  origin  of  the  differences  between  the  feder- 
alists and  the  anti-federalists. 
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1  Explain  the  circumstances  under  which  the  stamp  act  was 
passed  and  the  influences  in  England  that  favored  it  and  those 
that  opposed  it.  State  fully  the  grounds  on  which  the  colonists 
resisted  taxation  by  England  and  the  reasons  why  attempted 
taxation  was  the  cause  of  so  much  bitter  feeling. 

2  Trace  the  growth  among  the  colonists  of  the  feeling  in 
favor  of  independence,  explaining  in  detail  the  various  influ- 
ences that  finally  led  to  the  declaration  of  independence. 

3  Giv^e  an  account  of  the  battle  of  Alamance  and  explain 
why  it  had  so  little  influence  in  arousing  the  colonists.  Give 
an  account  of  the  further  career  of  Governor  Tryon. 

4  Describe  the  invasion  of  Canada  in  1775. 

5  Give  an  account  of  the  episode  of  the  Gaspd,  of  the  Mar- 
garetta,  of  the  naval  operations  on  Lake  Champlain,  of  the 
revolutionary  career  of  John  Paul  Jones. 

6  Describe  the  work  and  influence  of  the  Indians  in  the 
revolutionary  war. 

7  Give  an  account  of  the  revolutionary  career  of  General 
Greene  and  give  an  estimate  of  his  work  and  of  his  military 
genius.  , 

8  Describe  Washington's  campaign  of  1776. 

9  Explain  how  the  French  alliance  was  brought  about  and 
the  reasons  that  influenced  France.  Give  a  full  account  of 
the  assistance  rendered  to  the  colonists  by  France  and  of  the 
influences  exerted  by  the  French  alliance. 

10  Describe  the  condition  of  the  colonies  and  of  England  in 
1780  and  give  a  full  account  of  the  events  of  that  year. 
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1  Explain  how  the  condition  of  affairs  at  the  close  of  Wash- 
ington's  administration  made  this  farewell  address  specially 
appropriate. 

2  Give  Washington's  opinion  of  the  value  of  his  services  to 
the  country. 

3  State  Washington's  opinion  of  foreign  alliances  and  giv^e 
an  account  of  the  events  of  his  administration  that  probably 
called  forth  this  expression  of  opinion. 

4  What  evil  results  did  Washington  apprehend  from  the  too 
great  prevalence  of  party  spirit? 

5  Give  Washington's  opinion  regarding  public  credit,  public 
debt  and  revenue. 

6  What  evils  did  Washington  fear  would  result  from  cherish- 
ing too  great  a  friendship  for  any  particular  nation? 

7  Give  Washington's  opinion  regarding  the  influence  of 
sectional  feeling. 

8  What  is  said  of  combinations  and  associations  to  control 
the  authorities  and  obstruct  the  execution  of  the  laws?  What 
events  probably  inspired  this  caution? 

9  State  Washington's  opinion  regarding  military  establish.- 
ments  and  explain  how  the  subject  was  a  matter  of  discussion 
during  his  administration. 

10  Discuss  the  literary  merits  of  the  address  and  explain 
some  of  the  ways  in  which  it  reveals  the  character  of  Wash- 
ington as  a  man  and  as  a  patriot. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Draw  a  map  of  the  state  and  thereon  locate  and  name  (a) 
the  navigable  waters  bordering  on  the  state,  (b)  Niagara  Falls, 
(f)  the  Hudson  river  and  its  principal  tributary,  (rf)  the  cen- 
tral group  of  lakes,  (e)  New  York  city,  Albany,  Utica,  Rome 
and  Buffalo. 

2  Give  an  account  of  the  first  white  settlement,  showing  (a) 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  it  and  the  place  selected,  {p) 
nationality  of  the  settlers  and  name  given  to  the  country,  (^r) 
extent  of  territory  claimed  by  the  sovereign,  (rf)  chief  occu- 
pation of  the  settlers. 

3  How  was  immigration  to  the  original  colony  specially  en- 
couraged? Give  name  and  title  of  the  first  governor,  and  out- 
line the  form  of  government.  What  policy  was  pursued 
toward  the  natives? 

4  Outline  the  circumstances  through  which  New  York  re- 
ceived its  present  name,  giving  approximate  date.  Show  how 
the  chan  ge  of  sovereignty  was  important  and  name  the  first 
governor  under  the  new  sovereign. 

5  Discuss  the  first  steps  toward  constitutional  government 
under  English  rule,  and  give  the  results. 

6  Outline  the  method  of  raising  the  revenue  to  meet  govern- 
ment expenses  while  New  York  was  an  English  province,  and 
state  how  this  affected  the  relations  between  governor  and 
people.     What  kind  of  money  was  used? 

7  Give  an  account  (a)  of  the  Albany  convention  of  dele- 
gates representing  the  colonies  and  the  Iroquois,  (^)  of  the 
French  and  Indian  war. 
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8  Outline  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  New  York  toward 
the  mother  country  from  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act  to  the 
declaration  of  independence. 

9  Where  and  by  whom  was  the  first  victory  won  by  revolu- 
tionists in  New  York  state?  Mention  a  decisive  battle  which 
was  afterward  fought  in  the  state  and  give  reasons  for  calling 
it  decisive. 

10  Give  date  and  description  of  {a)  evacuation  day,  {b)  the 
inauguration  of  the  first  president  of  the  United  States.  Out- 
line the  treatment  of  the  tories  after  the  war. 

1 1  Under  what  form  and  condition  of  government  was  New 
York  from  the  ratification  of  the  declaration  of  independence 
to  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution?  Name  the  first 
state  governor  and  compare  his  powers  with  those  conferred  by 
later  state  constitutions,  giving  reasons  for  the  early  restrictions. 

12  Discuss  the  Erie  canal  with  reference  to  {ci)  the  need  of 
such  a  waterway,  (b)  its  location  and  the  reasons  therefor,  {c) 
chief  advocate  and  his  final  success,  (rf)  commercial  results, 
immediate  and  remote,  (e)  efforts  to  enlarge  to  a  ship  canal, 
and  present  condition. 

13  Give  an  account  of  the  first  railways  built  in  the  state 
and  briefly  outline  the  present  railway  system. 

14  Discuss  (a)  the  two  political  parties  as  they  existed  from 
1790  to  1800,  {b)  the  growth  of  anti-slavery  sentiment  and  its 
effect  on  political  parties  from  1840  to  the  election  of  Lincoln. 

15  Indicate  the  changes  made  by  the  constitution  of  1894 
with  reference  to  {a)  term  of  governor  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments, (^)  composition  of  the  legislature,  {c)  the  courts,  (d) 
the  elective  franchise. 
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100  credits^  fiecessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  to  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are  answered 
only  the  first  lo  of  these  answers  will  he  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will 
receive  to  credits. 

1  Discuss  the  rival  claims  of  Holland,  Italy,  England  and  France 
to  the  discovery  of  New  York. 

2  When,  where  and  under  what  circumstances  was  the  first  white 
settlement  made  in  the  territory  ?  State  where  the  first  two  forts 
were  built  and  give  reasons  for  the  selection  of  their  sites. 

3  Sketch  the  administration  of  each  of  the  following:  Wouter 
Van  Twiller,  Peter  Stuyvesant.  What  were  the  facilities  for  educa- 
tion and  public  worship  during  the  period  of  Dutch  supremacy  ? 

4  Write  an  account  of  the  growth  of  the  colony  during  the  first 
half  century,  giving  special  attention  to  the  character,  occupations 
and  daily  life  of  the  people. 

5  What  claim  had  the  French  on  New  York  territory  ?  Discuss 
the  attitude  of  the  Indians  of  New  York  toward  the  French  and  give 
the  reason  for  this  attitude. 

6  State  the  number  of  different  governors  who  administered  the 
affairs  of  New  York  while  it  was  an  English  colony,  and  give  reasons 
for  the  frequent  changes.  Write  notes  on  the  administrations  of  three 
of  these  governors. 

7  Write  an  account  of  tivo  of  the  following :  (a)  first  colonial 
congress,  (6)  sons  of  liberty,  {c)  committees  of  correspondence. 

8  Outline  the  attitude  and  the.  action  of  New  York  respecting  (a) 
the  declaration  of  independence,  (S)  the  federal  constitution. 

9  Write  the  history  of  Fort  Ticonderoga. 

10  Write  biographic  notes  on  five  of  the  following:  Peter  Schuyler, 
Gouverneur  Morris,  Richard  Montgomery,  Sir  William  Johnson, 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  Anthony  Wayne,  John  Andr^,  Nathan  Hale, 
Noah  Webster,  Gideon  liawley. 

1 1  Discuss  the  attitude  and  the  action  of  New  York  in  respect  to 
the  recommendations  and  demands  of  the  continental  congress. 

12  Mention  five  places  west  of  the  Hudson  at  which  early  settlements 
were  made.     Give  reasons  explaining  the  selection  of  these  places. 

13  How  was  New  York  affected  by  the  war  of  181 2,  and  what 
was  the  feeling  in  the  state  in  regard  to  this  war  ? 

14  Write  on  each  of  the  following  topics:  Champlain  canal,  city 
of  Albany,  Atlantic  cable. 

15  Give  an  account  of  the  part  taken  by  the  state  of  New  York 
ID  the  civil  war. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Name  the  tribes  that  composed  the  Iroquois  confederacy. 
Show  how  the  natural  advantages  of  the  territory  they  occu- 
pied enabled  them  to  become  the  most  powerful  of  North 
American  Indians. 

2  Give  the  extent  of  New  Netherlands.  How  were  the  boun- 
daries between  New  York  and  the  following  states  adjusted: 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Jersey,  Pennsyl- 
vania? 

3  Give  an  account  of  the  English  acquisition  of  New  Nether- 
lands, based  on  the  following  outline:  right  of  the  English 
to  claim  this  territory,  misrule  of  Dutch  director  generals,  con- 
quest by  the  fleet  of  the  Duke  of  York,  reconquest  by  the 
Dutch,  final  cession  to  the  English. 

4  Contrast  the  condition  of  the  colonists  of  New  Netherlands 
with  that  of  the  colonists  of  New  England  in  the  first  half  of 
the  17th  century  and  give  the  causes  for  the  difference. 

5  Write  on  two  of  the  following  subjects:  Indian  reserva- 
tions in  New  York  state,  influence  of  Dutch  character  and 
Dutch  customs  on  the  history  of  the  state,  settlement  of  cen- 
tral and  western  New  York  by  the  English. 

6  What  were  the  direct  and  the  indirect  results  of  the  French 
and  Indian  wars? 

7  Show  why  the  Hudson  and  Champlain  depression  was  so 
often  the  seat  of  military  campaigns  during  the  earlier  wars, 
including  the  war  of  181 2.  Mention  three  campaigns,  each  in 
a  different  war,  that  took  place  in  this  depression. 

8  Give  an  account  of  Sullivan's  expedition,  and  show  why 
it  was  necessary. 
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9  Give  an  account  of  the  change  from  colonial  to  state 
government  in  New  York  and  of  the  adoption  of  the  first  state 
constitntion. 

10  On  what  grounds  was  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States  opposed  by  New  York?  What  efforts  were 
made  to  enlighten  the  people  concerning  its  provisions?  Re- 
late the  circumstances  attending  its  adoption. 

1 1  Give  an  account  of  slavery  in  New  York  and  of  the  part 
taken  in  its  abolition  by  John  Jay  and  by  Governor  Tompkins. 

12  Describe    the   University   of   the    State    of    New    York, 
touching  on  the  following  topics :  date  and  purpose  of  its  or 
ganization,  classes  of  institutions  included  in  it,  academic  and 
professional  examinations. 

13  Describe  public  instruction  in  New  York  state,  using  the 
following  outline:  history  previous  to  1854,  rate  bills  and  free 
schools,  teachers  examinations  and  certificates,  normal  schools, 
teachers  training  classes. 

14  Give  an  account  of  the  public  services  of  two  of  the  follow- 
ing: George  Clinton,  Baron  Steuben,  William  H.  Seward, 
Gideon  Hawley. 

15  Mention  an  historical  event  connected  with  each  of  the 
following:  Plattsburg,  Schenectady,  Tarrytown,  Kingston, 
Brooklyn. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pasSy  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  ro  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1-2  Draw  a  map  of  the  state  and  indicate  thereon  {a)  terri- 
tory occupied  by  the  Algonquins,  the  Mohegans,  the  Manhat- 
tans, and  each  of  the  tribes  composing  the  five  nations,  {b) 
the  site  of  each  of  five  of  the  following  forts:  Amsterdam, 
Carillon,  Edward,  Frederick,  Niagara,  Orange,  Oswego,  Pre- 
sentation, Schenectady,  Stanwix,  William  Henry,  {c)  the  loca- 
tion of  each  of  five  of  the  colonial  counties. 

3  Give  an  account  of  two  of  the  following:  {a)  early  work 
of  the  Jesuits  among  the  Indians,  {b)  invasion  of  the  French 
under  Frontenac,  {c)  siege  of  Fort  William  Henry,  {d)  attitude 
of  the  Iroquois  toward  the  French. 

4  Describe  one  important  event  occurring  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  each  of  five  of  the  following  colonial  governors: 
Thomas  Dongan,  Jacob  Leisler,  Richard  C.  Bellomont,  Lord 
Combury,  Peter  Schuyler,  Robert  Hunter,  William  Burnet, 
Cadwallader  Colden. 

5  Explain  the  peculiar  burdens  borne  by  New  York  in  the 
intercolonial  wars. 

6  Trace  the  struggle  for  representative  government  from 
the  time  of  the  Dutch  governors  to  the  adoption  of  the  state 
constitution. 

7  Give  an  account  of  {a)  the  liberty-pole  contest,  {b)  four 
other  events  connecting  New  York  with  the  revolution. 

8  Give  an  account  of  {a)  the  settlement  of  central  New 
York,  stating  reasons  that  influenced  the  selection  of  sites,  {b) 
the  Holland  Land  company. 
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9  Write  on  {a)  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  commercial  power 
of  the  state,  {b)  natural  conditions  and  resources  favoring  such 
power,  (c)  inventions  and  public  works  by  which  it  has  been 
advanced. 

10  Outline  the  history  of  the  state  during  the  great  rebellion, 
touching  specially,  {a)  the  sentiment  following  the  first  seces- 
sion, {b)  effect  of  the  firing  on  Sumter,  (r)  action  taken  by  the 
masses  of  the  people,  {d)  proposition  made  by  a  mayor  of 
New  York  city,  (r)  the  state's  part  in  the  war. 

1 1  Write  on  the  leading  political  parties  of  the  state  during 
the  present  century,  explaining  the  terms,  {a)  federalist  and 
anti-federalist  (or  republican),  {b)  Clintonian  and  bucktail,  {c) 
whig  and  democrat,  (d)  republican  and  democrat,  {e)  anti- 
mason,  American  (or  know-nothing). 

12  Give  an  account  of  two  of  the  following:  {a)  patriot  war, 
{b)  anti-rent  rebellion,  {c)  Fenian  movement  against  Canada. 

13  Write  on  two  of  the  following  topics:  {a)  salt  industry, 
including  location  of  works  and  processes  of  production,  (b) 
city  of  Buffalo,  early  history  and  cause  of  growth,  {c)  the 
state  parks. 

14  Write  on  the  growth  and  importance  of  New  York  city 
as  a  financial  and  commercial  center.  What  is  meant  by  the 
greater  New  York? 

15  Mention  a  statesman,  a  soldier,  an  author,  a  financier, 
and  an  educator  who  have  become  eminent  in  New  York,  and 
write  a  biographic  note  on  each. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Define  each  of  the  following:  law^  government,  civil  right ^ 
political  right,  civil  liberty. 

2  Explain  the  vital  importance  of  the  principle  of  represen- 
tation. 

3  Distinguish  between  a  constitution  and  a  statute  law. 

4  How  may  the  constitution  of  New  York  state  be  amended? 
What  are  the  provisions  of  the  constitution  for  its  revision? 

5  What  are  the  principal  duties  of  the  lieutenant-governor 
of  this  state?  When  is  he  not  entitled  to  a  casting  vote? 
Why  this  restriction? 

6  State  the  conditions  of  eligibility  of  the  governor  of  this 
state  and  mention  three  of  his  duties. 

7  Trace  the  development  of  the  county  from  its  introduc- 
tion on  American  soil,  and  give  an  outline  of  the  form  it  has 
assumed  in  this  state. 

8  What  office  in  the  United  States  is  restricted  to  natural 
bom  citizens?    Why  this  restriction? 

9  Give  an  outline  of  the  judicial  system  of  the  United  States. 

10  Explain  the  origin  and  trace  the  development  of  the 
town  as  a  unit  of  government. 

11-12  Give  an  outline  of  the  educational  system  of  New 
York  state. 

13  What  are  the  provisions  in  this  state  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  roads?     What  are  the  defects  in  these  provisions? 

14  State  two  conditions  under  which  a  monarchy  would  be 
a  better  government  than  a  republic.     Give  reasons. 

15  Explain  what  is  meant  by  each  ot  the  following:  record- 
ing a  deed,  filing  a  chattel  mortgage.  Why  are  such  steps 
necessary? 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are  answered 
only  the  first  lo  of  these  answers  loill  he  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not 
allowed.     Each  complete  answer  will  teceive  10  credits. 

1  Define  government^  statute  law,  common  laWy  municipal  corpora 
atiouy  excise. 

2  Explain  the  origin  and  trace  the  development  of  the  town  as  a 
unit  of  government. 

3  Give  an  outline  of  the  government  of  a  county  in  New  York 
state. 

4  Compare  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  with  the  English 
constitution  as  to  (a)  origin,  {Hj  form,  (c)  susceptibility  to  change. 

5  How  does  a  city  derive  its  powers  of  local  government  ?  Why 
should  it  have  powers  differing  from  those  of  rural  districts  ? 

6  State  the  number  of  members  in  each  branch  of  the  present 
legislature.     Give  the  length  of  term  and  salary  of  each. 

7  Mention  the  chief  differences  between  the  powers  of  a  board  of 
education  of  a  union  school  and  the  powers  of  the  trustees  of  a 
common  school  district. 

8-9  When  and  for  what  purpose  was  the  first  union  of  American 
colonies  formed  ?  What  name  was  given  to  this  organization  ? 
Show  how  it  developed  into  the  confederation  of  1787. 

10  What  was  the  ordinance  of  nullification.  Of  what  doctrine 
was  it  an  expression  ?     How  has  this  question  been  finally  settled  ? 

1 1  Mention  five  duties  of  the  president  of  the  United  States. 

12  Name  the  executive  departments  of  the  national  government 
and  give  the  title  of  the  head  of  each. 

13  Mention  >^z^^  classes  of  cases  in  which  the  United  States  courts 
have  jurisdiction. 

14  In  purchasing  real  estate  what  investigations  as  to  title  should 
be  made  and  what  fonnalities  observed  ?    Give  reasons. 

15  State  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  validity  of  a  contract 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  7vill  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  to  credits. 

1  Give  an  account  of  the  development  of  the  township  in 
England  and  of  its  transference  to  America. 

2  Compare  the  county  of  this  state  with  the  shire  of  England. 

3  What  are  the  constitutional  restrictions  in  this  state  on  legis- 
lation concerning  cities?    Give  the  reason  for  such  restrictions. 

4  Into  what  three  classes  are  cities  in  this  state  divided? 
Why  is  such  a  division  made? 

5  Describe  the  process  by  which  the  last  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution of  the  state  of  New  York  was  made.  By  what 
authority  was  this  revision  finally  established? 

6  Mention  one  duty  of  each  of  the  following  state  officers: 
secretary  of  state,  state  engineer,  superintendent  of  public 
works,  superintendent  of  insurance,  superintendent  of  banks. 

7  Describe  the  board  of  railway  commissioners  as  to  number 
of  members,  method  of  appointment,  salaries,  term  of  office 
and  chief  duties. 

8  Describe  the  highest  court  of  this  state. 

9  State  the  chief  provisions  of  the  compulsory  education  law 
in  this  state. 

10  Name  the  executive  departments  of  the  national  govern, 
ment.     How  are  the  heads  of  these  departments  appointed? 

1 1  Mention  three  powers  of  congress  expressly  conferred  by 
the  constitution ;  two  restrictions  imposed  by  the  constitution. 

12  State  the  Monroe  doctrine.  Why  is  its  maintenance  im- 
portant  to  this  country? 

13  State  two  theories  of  the  origin  of  government. 

14  Mention  /ze/^  respects  in  which  title  should  be  specially 
investigated  in  buying  real  estate. 

15  To  what  extent  is  a  principal  bound  by  the  acts  of  hi« 
agent? 
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100  credits,  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  4han  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  lo  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Define  constitution,  statute  latv,  writ  of  habeas  corpus, 
treason,  executive, 

2  How  many  members  are  there  in  each  branch  of  our  state 
legislature?  What  is  the  term  of  office  of  each  meinber?  How 
are  contested  elections  in  each  branch  decided? 

3  Why  are  members  of  assembly  elected  more  frequently 
than  senators?  Why  is  the  number  of  members  of  assembly 
greater  than  that  of  senators? 

4  Justify  the  following  provision  in  the  state  constitution: 
**For  any  speech  or  debate  in  either  house  of  the  legislature 
the  members  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any  other  place." 

5  State  the  conditions  of  eligibility,  the  length  of  term  and 
the  salary  of  the  chief  executive  of  this  state. 

6  Show  how  the  town  originated  and  discuss  its  present  im- 
portance as  a  unit  of  government. 

7  What  is  a  village  f  What  are  the  principal  purposes  of 
village  government? 

8  Why  does  a  city  require  a  government  different  from  that 
of  a  rural  district? 

9  Describe  the  methods  by  which  public  highways  are  cared 
for  in  the  rural  districts  of  this  state. 

10  Give  arguments  either  to  establish  or  to  controvert  the 
following :  *  *  Parties  appear  to  be  a  necessity  in  all  free  gov- 
ernments. " 

11  Should  paupers  be  allowed  to  vote?     Give  reasons. 

1 2  Describe  the  process  by  which  state  taxes  are  levied  and 
collected  in  this  state. 

13  State  the  leading  provisions  of  the  Raines  law  regulating 
the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  in  this  state. 

14  What  are  the  provisions  of  law  concerning  temperance 
instruction  in  this  state? 

15  Describe  the  blanket  ballot  and  the  method  of  using  it. 
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ECONOMICS 
Tuesday,  September  24,  1895  —  i :  15  to  4:15  p.  m,,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pasSy  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Mention  three  advantages  and  two  disadvantages  to  the 
laborer  of  division  of  labor. 

2  Show  how  the  price  of  an  article  usually  tends  to  approxi- 
mate the  cost  of  production. 

X  Does  the  retail  dealer  add  to  the  value  of  the  article  sold 
byhim?     Explain. 

4  Distinguish  between  savings  and  capital. 

5  Can  there  be  a  change  in  real  wages  without  a  change  in 
nominal  wages?     Explain. 

6  State  and  illustrate  two  functions  of  money.  Is  the  ten- 
dene  v  toward  the  use  of  more  or  of  less  money  in  business? 
Whv? 

7  Illustrate  what  is  meant  by  the  circulation  of  money, 

8  State  the  leading  arguments  used  in  favor  of  a  double 
standard  of  value. 

9  State  the  leading  arguments  used  in  favor  of  a  single  or 
gold  standard. 

10  Give  reasons  why  a  high  rate  of  interest  may  prevail  in 
one  place  while  at  the  same  time  a  low  rate  prevails  in  other 
places. 

1 1  What  benefits  may  result  from  stock  companies  (d)  to  the 
stockholders,  {b)  to  the  community? 

12  Compare  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  to  the  com- 
munity of  having  land  held  by  small  proprietors  as  compared 
with  the  condition  of  large  estates  as  in  England. 

1 3  Give  reasons  for  and  against  the  payment  of  bounties  by 
the  government  for  the  production  of  commodities  such  as  sugar. 

14  Mention  the  chief  causes  determining  the  value  of  rents. 
What  changes  of  condition  have  led  to  the  desertion  of  farms 
in  New  England? 

1 5  Give  your  opinion  of  the  Malthusian  doctrine. 
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Tuesday,  January  28,  1896  — 1:15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  10  questions  hut  no  more.  Jf  more  than  10  questions  are  answered 
only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not 
allowed.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  jo  credits, 

1  Define  each  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  statement : 
Economics  treats  of  the  production^  distribution^  exchange  and  con- 
sumption of  wealth. 

2  Explain  the  origin  and  justice  of  the  right  to  property. 

3  State  {a)  conditions  under  which  division  of  labor  may  be 
carried  to  its  full  extent,  {b)  conditions  unfavorable  to  division  of 
labor. 

4  Discuss  the  advantages  and  the  disadvantages  of  large  coopera- 
tive business  enterprises. 

5  Is  there  a  general  upward  tendency  or  a  general  downward 
tendency  of  («)  real  wages,  {b)  nominal  wages  ?  Give  the  causes  in 
each  case. 

6  Account  for  the  difference  in  wages  in  diflferent  localities;  for 
the  diflference  between  the  wages  of  men  and  of  women  in  the  same 
locality. 

7  Give  arguments  for  and  against  the  single  tax. 

8  Trace  the  probable  economic  results,  both  immediate  and  ulti- 
mate, of  a  total  suppression  of  the  liquor  traffic. 

9  Discuss  the  desirability  of  usury  laws. 

10  In  some  of  the  western  states  8^  interest  is  paid  for  loans  on 
good  security;  in  this  state  the  rate  is  only  4^  or  5^.  Explain  why 
this  difference  exists. 

11  Do  prices  of  most  commodities  change  more  frequently  now 
than  formerly  ?  Is  the  range  of  variation  greater  or  less  than 
formerly  ?     Give  reasons. 

12  What  security  has  a  depositor  in  a  national  bank  ?  How  are 
the  notes  of  such  banks  secured  ? 

13  What  are  the  advantages  of  paper  currency  over  metallic  cur- 
rency ?    What  are  the  disadvantages  ? 

14-15  Explain  fully  one  of  the  following:  Gresham's  law,  Ri- 
cardo's  law,  the  law  of  diminishing  returns. 
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100  eredits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are 
answered  onty  the  first  10  of  these  answers  wilt  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  to  credits. 

1  Define  wealthy  value ^  labor ^  capital^  exchange. 

2  Explain  how  wealth  originates. 

3  Mention  the  principal  conditions  on  which  the  price  paid 
for  labor  depends. 

4  What  is  meant  by  profit  sharing  ?    What  are  its  advantages  ? 

5  Mention  one  article  whose  price  seems  to  be  continually 
decreasing;  one  whose  price  seems  to  be  continually  increas- 
ing.    Give  a  reason  for  the  tendency  in  each  case. 

6  During  a  recent  panic  the  market  values  of  stocks  held  in 
this  country  declined  over  one  billion  dollars  in  a  single  day. 
Was  the  wealth  of  the  country  diminished  by  this  amount? 
Give  reason. 

7  State  a  theory  of  the  origin  of  rent.  On  what  does  the 
value  of  rent  depend  in  any  case? 

8  Does  the  rate  of  interest  tend  to  become  greater  or  less? 
Give  reasons. 

9  Distinguish  between  a  revenue  tariff  and  a  protective 
tariff.     Give  illustrations. 

10  State  the  argument  of  those  who  advocate  socialism  as 
a  cure  for  economic  evils. 

11  On  what  economic  ground  can  the  government  levy  a 
tax  for  the  support  of  schools? 

12  Give  arguments  either  to  sustain  or  to  controvert  the 
following:  **The  demonetization  of  silver  has  caused  an 
almost  universal  decline  of  values." 

13  Mention  three  varieties  of  money  now  in  circulation  in 
this  country.  Which  of  these  is  best  suited  for  a  circulating 
medium  in  large  transactions?     Give  reasons. 

14  Explain  the  immediate  and  the  ultimate  effects  of  an  im- 
port duty  on  articles  which  may  be  readily  produced  in  this 
country. 

15  State  the  principal  economic  reasons  for  internal  taxes 
on  spirituous  liquors  and  tobacco. 
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Tuesday,  June  16,  1896  —  i :  15  to  4: 15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits y  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  1/  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Define  each  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  sen- 
tence: **  Political  economy  treats  of  the  production^  distribu- 
tion,  exchange  and  consumption  of  wealth, 

2  Illustrate  the  meaning  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  fol- 
lowing:    **  Value  is  of  two  kinds,  intrinsic  and  commerciaL'* 

3  Give  arguments  either  to  refute  or  to  sustain  the  follow- 
ing: **  Nothing  can  constitute  wealth  which  is  not  the  product 
of  labor." 

4  Why  should  a  laborer  in  a  powder-mill  receive  higher 
wages  than  a  laborer  on  a  farm?  Why  does  a  skilful  teacher 
receive  higher  wages  than  a  wood-chopper? 

5  Mention  conditions  under  which  division  of  labor  is  {a) 
profitable,  (b)  unprofitable. 

6  Distinguish  between  cooperation  and  profit-sharing. 

7  Define  and  illustrate  fixed  capital^  circulating  capital. 

8  What  effect  is  produced  on  the  value  of  farm  lands  in  the 
east  by  the  opening  of  railways  to  the  west?     Explain. 

9  Why  is  the  rate  of  interest  usually  higher  in  new  countries 
than  in  old? 

10  Distinguish  between  revenue  tariff  and  protective  tariff. 

1 1  On  what  economic  ground  does  the  state  tax  the  rich  to 
pay  for  schools  for  the  poor? 

12  Mention  three  elements  that  help  to  determine  the  market 
price  of  any  commodity,  and  show  the  effect  of  each  element. 

13  State  the  two  principal  functions  of  money.  Which  of 
these  functions  makes  it  important  that  money  should  be  issued 
by  the  government  only? 

14  Define  credit.  Show  the  importance  of  credit  in  modem 
transactions. 

15  State  advantages  of  or  objections  to  the  free  coinage  of 
silver  at  16  to  i. 
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66th  extension  examination 

ART  TOPICS 
Tuesday,  April  28,  1896 — 9  a.  m.  to  12  m.,  only 

100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Anstver  to  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  ar^ 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  anstver  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Explain  the  following  terms:  the  rounds  reliefs  intaglio, 
coilanaglyphic ^  chriselphantine. 

2  Name  five  materials  used  in  sculpture  and  discuss  the 
respective  merits  of  each. 

3  Describe  in  detail  the  entire  process  of  making  a  statue 
in  marble. 

4  Discuss  the  origin  and  development  of  art,  as  to  (a)  first 
material  used  and  first  object  sought  after,  (b)  influence  of 
climate  and  social  conditions,  {c)  influence  of  religion. 

5  Describe  in  detail  the  two  postures  observed  in  Egyptian 
statues  of  men  and  women.  Mention  and  account  for  one 
distinguishing  characteristic  in  Egyptian  representations  of 
the  human  figure.  Contrast  the  typical  Egyptian  head  and 
eye,  in  profile,  with  the  Greek. 

6  Discuss  the  question  of  the  relation  of  early  Hellenic  art 
to  Egypt  and  other  eastern  countries. 

7  What  are  the  chief  sources  of  information  respecting  the 
sculptural  activity  of  Greece  in  the  prehistoric  period?  Men- 
tion and  describe  two  examples  of  archaic  Greek  sculpture. 

8  Describe  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  Sikyon  school  of 
sculpture.  Name  three  artists  and  two  important  works  of 
that  school. 

9  Mention  three  valuable  mechanical  processes  that  came 
into  use  contemporaneously  with  the  schools  of  Argos  and 
Sikyon.  Tell  the  story  connected  with  the  first  relief  portrait 
by  Boutades,  the  potter. 

10  For  what  was  each  of  the  following  distinguished:  Age- 
ladas  of  Argos,  Calamis,  Pythagoras,  Myron?  Describe  the 
discobolus. 

11  Give  an  account  of  the  condition  of  Greece,  specially  of* 
Athens,  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  wars.     Discuss  the  effect 
of  this  condition  on  Greek  art. 

12  Write  on  the  life  and  work  of  Phidias.  Mention  the 
leading  characteristics  of  his  style,  and  illustrate  by  examples. 

13  Tell  the  story  of  Laocoon.  Write  the  history  of  the 
statue  and  give  a  critical  analysis  of  the  work  and  its  expres<^ion. 

14  What  was  the  condition  of  art  in  Rome  before  the  con- 
quest of  Syracuse?  Illustrate  by  two  examples.  Give  an 
account  of  the  introduction  of  Greek  sculpture  into  Rome. 

15  Write  an  historical  description  of  the  Venus  de  Medici  and 
compare  it  critically  with  the  Venus  of  Melos.  Quote  twc 
poets  who  have  sung  of  the  Medician  Venus. 
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HISTORY  AND  CRITICISM  OF  PAINTING 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  jo  of  these  answers  wilt  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

In  questions  i-io  write  a  brief  summary  of  from  50  to  100 
words  of  the  main  points  of  each  lecture. 

1  Historical  significance  of  eariy  Christian  art. 

2  Decorative  significance  of  eariy  Christian  art. 

3  Medieval  ideal  of  painting. 

4  Dawn  of  the  renaissance  in  sculpture. 

5  Dawn  of  the  renaissance  in  painting. 

6  Zenith  of  the  renaissance  in  painting  (old  masters  of  the 
i6th  century). 

7  Decorative  ideal  of  renaissance  painting  (Raphael's frescos). 

8  Philosophy  of  renaissance  art  (Michel  Angelo). 

9  Decadence  of  renaissance  painting  (rise  of  the  Flemings 
and  Spaniards). 

10  First  phases  of  modem  painting  (Dutch  school  of  the 
17th  century). 

1 1  What  were  the  defects  and  the  excellencies  of  the  Byzan- 
tine mosaics? 

12  What  subjects,  specially  devoted  to  the  question  of  con- 
tinuity, were  chosen  by  the  14th  and  15  th  century  Tuscan 
sculptors? 

13  Give  an  account  of  the  history  of  Venice  after  the  i6th 
century. 

14  Contrast  the  style  and  character  of  Michel  Angelo's 
sculpture  with  the  style  and  character  of  his  paintings. 

15  Contrast  the  17th  century  Dutch  art  with  the  art  of  the 
19th  century. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  lo  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are 
answered  only  the  frst  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
Complete  answer  will  receive  to  credits. 

1  Comment  on  the  effects  of  English  influence  {a)  in  the 
American  revolution,  ifi)  in  the  American  republic, 

2  Name  the  causes  of  the  defeat  of  the  British  in  the  war 
of  the  revolution. 

3  Sketch  the  character  of  George  3.  Why  was  war  with 
the  American  colonies  inevitable  in  his  reign? 

4  Describe  briefly  the  great  events  of  the  period  1757-61. 

'  5  Characterize  William  Pitt  the  elder  {cl)  as  an  orator,  (V)  as 
a  statesman. 

6  Sketch  the  early  history  of  the  British  in  India. 

7  Sketch  the  public  life  of  Lord  Clive.  Describe  his  char- 
acter. 

8  Comment  (a)  on  England's  position  in  naval  affairs  at  the 
beginning  of  the  i8th  century,  {b)  on  her  naval  success  during 
the  1 8th  century. 

9  Give  an  account  of  Cook's  voyages,  stating  the  purposes 
and  results. 

10  Give  an  account  of  the  works  of  Hogarth,  mentioning 
their  chief  characteristics. 

1 1  Sketch  the  life  and  character  of  Johnson. 

12  Describe  Johnson's  literary  style.  Give  an  account  of 
his  works. 

13  Give  an  account  of  Howard  and  of  his  work. 

14  Describe  the  religious  condition  of  England  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  1 8th  century. 

15  Give  a  sketch  of  the  life,  character  and  influence  of 
Wesley. 
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6OTH    EXTENSION   EXAMINATION 

CIVIL  AND   RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY  IN  AMERICA 
Friday,  January  31,  1896  —  7:15  to  10:15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  jo  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  witt  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  State  the  difference  in  the  attitudes  of  the  puritan  and  the 
separatist  toward  the  church  of  England. 

2  Give  an  account  of  William  Bradford  and  of  his  services  to 
the  Pl)miouth  colony. 

3  What  reasons  induced  the  puritan  migration  to  Massachu- 
setts bay? 

4  State  some  of  the  prominent  features  of  the  theocracy, 
specially  in  regard  to  civil  government. 

5  Give  in  brief  the  defense  of  the  theocracy  concerning  the 
charge  of  persecution  preferred  against  it, 

6  State  some  of  the  features  of  the  federal  and  of  the  state 
constitution  as  regards  the  divorce  of  church  and  state. 

7  Describe  briefly  the  personnel  and  measures  of  the  second 
continental  congress. 

8  What  were  some  of  the  obstacles  to  successful  revolution 
on  the  part  of  the  colonists? 

9  Give  a  brief  estimate  of  Washington  as  a  soldier  and  as  a 
civil  administrator. 

10  What  were  the  principal  terms  of  the  treaty  of  peace  ])e- 
tween  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States? 

I T  State  the  difference  between  the  governmental  theories  of 
JeflFerson  and  of  Hamilton. 

12  State  two  great  principles  of  the  constitution  as  interpreted 
by  John  Marshall. 

13  What  was  the  principle  enunciated  by  Webster  in  his  reply 
to  Hayne? 

14  Give  a  brief  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

15  What  is  the  13th  amendment  to  the  federal  constitution? 
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ELEMENTS  OF  PEDAGOGICS 
Saturday,  January  n,  1896 — 10  a,  m.  to  i  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  fiecessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  cons  dered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  What  renders  the  living  teacher  necessary  to  true  educa- 
tion? What  should  be  the  supreme  object  of  the  teacher?  the 
supreme  qualification  of  the  teacher? 

2  Illustrate  the  difference  between  attention,  memory  and 
imagination. 

3  Define  training  and  distinguish  it  from  discipline.  Is  dis- 
cipline or  training  the  more  important  as  an  end  of  education? 
Illustrate. 

4  Define  verbal  memory.  Show  its  dangers  and  explain  how 
it  is  related  to  higher  forms  of  memory. 

5  What  studies  specially  require  the  aid  of  the  apperceptive 
imagination?     Illustrate. 

6  Distinguish  the  reflective  faculty  from  the  apperceptive 
faculty  by  showing  {a)  the  different  conditions  under  which 
they  act,  {b)  the  different  studies  to  which  they  are  adapted. 

7  Explain  the  relation  of  culture  to  knowledge.  Show  the 
consequences  of  a  one-sided  culture. 

8  Distinguish  physical  discipline  from  mental  discipline, 
and  show  how  the  efficiency  of  the  practical  faculty  depends 
on  physical  discipline. 

9  Define  method  in  its  most  general  form.  Distinguish  the 
inductive  method  from  the  deductive  method.  State  some 
disadvantages  of  the  deductive  method. 

10  State  the  fundamental  maxim  of  the  new  education  and 
show  how  the  other  maxims  grow  out  of  this. 

11  Explain  the  two  purposes  of  questions  in  the  work  of 
instruction.  Describe  the  characteristics  of  the  stimulating 
question. 

12  Describe  briefly  and  criticize  Greek  education. 

13  What  educational  theories  are  now  most  influential?  How 
may  compulsory  education  be  justified? 

14  What  is  meant  by  correlation  of  studies?  What  defect  in 
school  work  has  led  to  its  discussion?  Mention  the  groups  of 
closely  correlated  studies. 

15  Distinguish  between  qualitative  and  quantitative  educa- 
tion. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
Friday,  January  31,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 

100  credits^  necessary  to  pasSy  75 

Answer  lo  questions  but  no  more.  Jf  more  than  lO  questions  are  answered 
only  the  first  lo  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  loill 
receive  lo  credits, 

1  Give  the  principles  of  scientific  method  and  show  their  appli- 
cation in  the  study  of  psychology. 

2  Give  the  elements  of  cognition  in  each  of  the  following:  {a) 
a  child's  fear  of  the  dark,  (^)  jealousy. 

3  Distinguish  between  matter  and  spirit.  Show  that  the  term 
edtuation  may  be  applied  to  one  and  not  to  the  other. 

4  Explain  what  is  meant  by  unity  of  consciousness  and  show  how 
it  is  related  to  memory. 

5  Show  that  acquired  sense  perceptions  are  necessary  to  a  think- 
ing being.  Mention  two  instances  to  show  that  acquired  sense  per- 
ceptions sometimes  lead  to  wrong  conclusions. 

6  Define  concept.  Distinguish  between  concept  and  percept. 
What  is  the  analogy  between  concept  and  composite  photographs  ? 

7  Are  superstitions  the  result  of  lack  of  imaginative  activity? 
Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

8  Define  judgment  and  show  that  it  is  exercised  in  sense  percep- 
tion, imagination  and  conception. 

9  Why  is  the  judgment  of  an  adult  presumably  superior  to  the 
judgment  of  a  child  ?  Why  is  industrial  education  of  value  in  train- 
ing the  child's  judgment  ? 

10  Define  and  illustrate  efficient  cause^  final  cause,  effect.  Dis- 
tinguish between  final  cause  and  chance. 

11  y^hzX  \s^ probable  reasoning  f     Illustrate. 

12  Give  an  illustration  of  a  syllogism.  Explain  the  value  of 
syllogistic  reasoning. 

13  Give  a  psychologic  explanation  of  the  influence  exerted  by  one 
person  on  another. 

14  Show  that  the  intelligent  use  of  the  pronoun  /  denotes  an 
advance  in  mental  action  on  the  part  of  a  child  who  has  previously 
referred  to  himself  in  the  third  person. 

15  What  is  meant  by  arousing  and  developing  the  mind  ?  Show 
how  this  may  be  done  by  a  lesson  in  geography. 
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PSYCHOLOGY 
Friday,  March  27,  1896  —  9: 15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  EAuh 
complete  answer  will  receive  jo  credits, 

1  Show  the  relation  of  psychology  to  (a)  logic,  (i)  ethics, 
(r)  esthetics. 

2  Define  and  illustrate  each  of  the  following:  sense ^  sense- 
organ^  sensation^  sensibility^  perception, 

3  Account  psychologically  for  the  fact  that  when  both  hands 
are  immersed  in  the  same  water,  the  water  may  feel  cool  to 
one  hand  and  warm  to  the  other. 

4  **  In  every  act  of  knowledge  there  are  three  essential  ele- 
ments."    What  are  these  elements? 

5  Distinguish  between  perceiving  and  thinking;  between 
knowing  and  believing. 

6  Give  an  example  of  an  acquired  sense  perception.  Ac- 
count for  the  formation  of  this  perception.  Show  why  acquired 
sense  perceptions  are  of  so  great  importance  in  mental  economy, 
and  state  how  they  may  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions. 

7  Show  the  necessity  of  imaginative  activity  in  (a)  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  or  surgery,  {b)  selling  goods,  (c)  constructive 
work  of  any  kind. 

8  An  object  approaching  you  is  seen  to  be  a  pigeon.  De- 
scribe the  steps  taken  by  the  mind  in  this  act  of  perception. 

9  Account  psychologically  for  such  misspellings  as  (a)  whare 
for  IV her e^  (p)  goverment  for  government. 

10  Distinguish  between  a  percept  and  a  concept.  Illustrate. 
Show  the  function  of  concepts  in  processes  of  reasoning. 

1 1  State  and  illustrate  the  difference  between  a  posteriori 
reasoning  and  a  priori  reasoning. 

12  Give  an  example  of  hypothesis.  Why  are  hypotheses  im- 
portant in  scientific  research? 

1 3  State  three  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reasoning  correctly. 

1 4  Reason  consists  simply  in  restating  what  is  already  im- 
plied in  previous  knowledge.  Explain  and  illustrate  this  state- 
ment. 

15  Write  a  brief  note  accepting  or  declining  an  invitation 
to  visit  a  friend,  and  trace  the  chief  steps  taken  by  the  mind 
in  so  doing. 
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100  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  wilt  be  considered.  EacA 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  What  are  the  diifictilties  in  the  way  of  direct  observation 
of  mental  facts?  State  the  chief  source  of  indirect  knowledge 
of  the  mind. 

2  Explain  the  terms  personal  identity,  self -consciousness,  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  common  sense,  interest. 

3  Show  that  the  perception  of  a  third  dimension  is  largely 
acquired  through  sight  and  touch. 

4  Define  image,  percept.  Point  out  the  characteristics  that 
distinguish  them  from  each  other.     Illustrate. 

5  What  is  attention  ?  Distinguish  between  voluntary  and 
automatic  attention.  Give  an  illustration  of  each  of  these 
phases  of  attention. 

6  Describe  the  psychologic  processes  by  which  actions  at  first 
voluntary  become  automatic;  the  processes  by  which  actions 
formerly  automatic  may  come  under  voluntary  control. 

7  Analyze  an  act  of  remembering.  How  far  may  such  an 
act  be  voluntary?  How  may  we  sometimes  be  misled  in 
remembering? 

8  Define  mind-wandering.  Show  why  it  is  an  easily  ac- 
quired habit.  Mention  two  symptoms  of  the  existence  of  this 
habit.     Show  that  its  effects  are  pernicious. 

9  Show  how  each  of  the  following  may  be  employed  to 
develop  imagination:   geography,  literature,  natural  science. 

10  Mention  and  discuss  a  phenomenon  that  may  be  ex- 
plained by  the  hypothesis  of  unconscious  mental  activity. 

n  Define  inhibition.  Show  the  importance  of  inhibition 
in  efforts  to  cultivate  habits  of  self-control. 

12  What  is  meant  by  definition?  Mention  the  character- 
istics of  a  good  definition.  Show  the  importance  in  argument 
of  defining  the  terms  that  are  used. 

13  Show  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind  why  mathematics 
should  be  taught  and  why  a  certain  method  of  presentation 
should  be  followed. 

14  Define  and  give  an  illustration  of  each  of  the  following: 
affirmative  judgment,  universal  judgment,  syllogism,  enthymeme. 

15  "Deduction  is  of  value  in  direct  proportion  to  the  thor- 
oughness of  the  induction  which  must  in  every  case  precede  it, 
and  establish  its  premises. "     Show  the  force  of  this  statement. 
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ETHICS 
Tuesday,  June  16,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  jo  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  As  this 
is  an  examination  in  ethics  all  questions  must  be  answered  from  an 
ethic  standpoint,    Ecu:h  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  What  is  meant  by  the  moral  quality  of  an  action?  Dis- 
tingfuish  between  conduct  and  mere  physical  action. 

2  Discuss  rewards  and  punishments  as  motives  of  action. 

3  State  two  precepts  inculcating  principles  of  self-denial, 
and  show  how  each  in  its  observance  would  tend  to  promote 
the  happiness  of  self  and  of  others. 

4  Show  in  what  sense  each  of  the  following  is  a  cardinal 
virtue:  fortitude,  prudence,  temperance,  justice. 

5  What  elements  of  morality  are  inherent  in  good  taste? 

6  **It  is  the  duty  of  the  good  man  to  love  himself  .  .  .  but 
the  bad  man  ought  not  to  love  himself."  Explain  these  state- 
ments. 

7  Write  on  the  nature  of  conscience,  its  dependence  on 
knowledge,  its  influence  in  the  formation  of  character. 

8  ** Ignorance  of  the  law  excuses  no  man."  Show  the  jus- 
tice of  this  principle. 

9  Give  three  reasons  to  show  the  importance  of  a  special 
observance  of  one  day  in  seven. 

10  Show  that  properly  regulated  self-love  is  a  beneficent, 
moral  force.  How  may  a  tendency  to  excessive  self-love  be 
counteracted? 

1 1  State  three  considerations  involved  in  a  question  of  duty. 

12  **  Every  moral  act  will  be  found  on  analysis  to  involve  a 
purpose  or  will,  a  law,  a  result  or  character,  and  a  self-judg- 
ment."    Explain  and  illustrate. 

13  Mention  tivo  considerations  to  show  that  the  recognition 
of  God  in  nature  is  a  moral  duty. 

14  Show  how  the  science  of  ethics  is  related  to  {a)  psychology, 
{p)  natural  theology,  (c)  Christian  or  revealed  theology. 

15  Show  how  the  origin  of  ethic  ideas  is  accounted  for  by 
[a)  the  intuitive  theory,  {b)  the  theory  of  authority,  {c)  the 
utilitarian  theory. 
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STENOGRAPHY 
Thursday,  June  18,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Note  —  Candidates  may  take  one^  two  or  all  of  these  tests.  The  time 
for  dictation  and  transcription  is  indicated  in  each  case.  The  shorthand 
notes  and  the  transcript  are  to  be  collected  by  the  examiner  at  the  close 
of  the  period  assigned  for  each  transcript.  Candidates  are  to  specify 
the  system  followed  in  taking  down  the  notes.  Credits  depend  on  tne 
accuracy  of  the  notes  and  of  the  transcription. 

First  Test 

100  credits,  necessary  to  pasSy  75 
3^1  words  to  be  dictated  in  7  minutes  and  to  be  transcribed  in  ^o  minutes 

MIXUTES 

J.  G.  Smith,  M.  D. 

Springfield,  Ohio 
Dear  Dr  Smith:    On  May  i  we  wrote  you  as  follows: 
J^  **  Under  separate  cover  is  sent  the  license  *  of  Henry  G. 
Williams,  for  your  signature  as  secretary  of  the  examin- 
ing board.      It  will  then  be  ready  for  our  seal."     This 

1  license  was  not  sent  *  with  the  others  because  Dr  Wil- 
liams was  admitted  to  the  examination  conditioned  as  to 
his  preliminary  education,  the  evidence  of  which  has  just 

%  been  completed.    *   Will  you  kindly  forward  the  license 
to  address  given  on  the  inclosed  slip?     Be  good  enough 

2  to  prepay  the  express  charges  and  we  will  reimburse  you  * 
on  receipt  of  the  bill.     Awaiting  your  reply. 

Yours  very  truly 

'.  L.  Greene 
F.  A.  Treat 

State  board  of  health 

Houston,  Texas 
%      My  dear  sir:   *   In  your  letter  of  May  9  concerning  the 
medical  department  of  the  University  of  Troy,  you  state 

3  that  the  diplomas  of  that  institution  are  not  recognized  * 
by  your  board,  and  that  applicants  basing  their  application 
on  a  diploma  for  '95  are  required  to  supplement  this  by 
examination. 

yi,      I  have  before  me  *  the  request  of  a  physician  desirous 
that  the  institution  should  be  recognized  by  the  University 

4  of  the  state  of  New  York  and  asking  us  *  to  state  exactly 
why  this  recognition  is  refused.    By  this  mail  I  have  written 

}i  to  the  officers  of  the  University  of  Troy  for  a  statement  * 
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of  their  actual  requirements  for  graduation.     Kindly  tell 
me,  if  you  can  conveniently  do  so,  the  grounds  on  which  the 

5  Texas  board  refused  to  recognize  *  the  '95  diplomas  of  the 
medical  department  of  the  above-mentioned  university. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  any  attention  you  may  give 
this  matter, 
}i  I  am  * 

Yours  very  truly 

T.  R.  Deane 

M.  S.  Stevens,  esq. 

Manchester,  England 
Dear  sir:     If  the  Mr  Springer  to  whom  you  refer  in  your 

6  letter  *  is  willing  to  accept  an  appointment  as  examiner  to 
the  College  of  preceptors  in  Manchester  and  will  superin- 

yi  tend  Miss  Teale's  examination  in  June,  *  I  think  we  can 
make  the  necessary  arrangements.  Kindly  notify  us  as  to 
your  decision  and  oblige, 

Yours  very  faithfully 

7  J.  D.  Balfour  * 

Second  Test 

100  credits^  iiecessary  to  pass^  75 

46g  words  to  be  dictatedin  6]/^  minutes  and  to  be  transcribed  in  jo  minutes 

Gentlemen  —  When  I  glance  through  this  vast  hall,  and 
feel  how  weak  and  indistinct  is  my  voice,  I  feel  that  I 
must  frankly  throw  myself  upon  your  indulgence,  and  en- 
yi  treat  your  most  patient  and  courteous  attention  *  while 
I  approach  that  subject  which  unites  to-day  an  assembly  so 
remarkable  for  the  numbers  and  distinction  of  those  who 
compose  it.     We  are  met  to  do  honor  to  an  eminent  man, 

1  who  retires  into  private  life  *  after  those  services  to  the 
public  which  are  almost  most  felt  at  the  moment  we  are 
about  to  lose  them.  There  are  many  among  you  far  better 
qualified  than  I  am  to  speak  critically  of  the  merits  of  Mr 

J^  Macready  *  as  an  actor,  but  placed  as  I  am  in  this  chair,  I 
feel  that  I  should  justly  disappoint  you  if  I  did  not  seek  to 
gfive  some  utterance  to  those  sentiments  of  admiration  of 

2  which  you  have  made  me  the  representative.  *  Gentlemen, 
this  morning  I  read  in  one  of  the  literary  journals  some 
qualifying  remarks  as  to  the  degree  of  Mr  Macready 's  genius ; 
and  now,  as  I  recognize  here  many  who  are  devoted  to  liter- 

J^  ature  and  art,  *  I  will  ask  them  if  I  am  not  right  in  this 
doctrine — that  the  true  measure  of  the  genius  of  an  artist 
is  the  degree  of  excellence  to  which  he  brings  the  art  that 

3  he  cultivates.  *  Judge  of  Mr  Macready  by  this  test,  and 
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how  great  is  that  genius  that  will  delight  us  no  more ;  for 
it  is  because  it  has  so  achieved  what  I  will  call  the  sym- 
%  metry  of  art  that  its  hight  *  and  its  breadth  have  been 
often  forgotten.  We  know  that  it  is  the  uneven  and  irregu- 
lar surface  that  strikes  us  as  the  largest,  and  the  dimensions 
of  a  genius,  like  those  of  a  building,  are  lost  in  the  just- 

4  ness  *  of  its  proportions ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  in  recall- 
ing the  surpassing  excellence  of  our  guest  as  an  artistic 
performer,  one  is  really  at  a  loss  to  say  in  what  line  of 

yi  character  he  has  excelled  the  most.  .  .  *  Gentlemen, 
there  is  a  word  that  is  often  applied  to  artists  and  to  au- 
thors, and  I  think  we  always  apply  it  improperly  when 
we  speak  of  a  superior  intellect — I  mean  the  word  **versa- 

5  tile.*  Now,  I  think  the  proper  word  *  is  **  comprehensive.*' 
The  man  of  genius  does  not  vary  and  change,  which  is  the 
meaning  of  the  word  versatile,  but  he  has  a  mind  suffi- 
ciently expanded  to  comprehend  variety  and  change.     If  I 

}i  can  succeed  in  describing  the  circle,  *  I  can  draw  as  many 
lines  as  I  please  from  the  center  straight  to  the  circumfer- 
ence, but  it  must  be  upon  the  condition  —  for  that  is  the 

6  mathematical  law  —  that  all  these  lines  shall  be  equal,  *  one 
to  the  other,  or  it  is  not  a  circle  that  I  describe. — Lytton 

Third  Test 

IOC  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 
6t»  words  to  be  dictated  in  6  minutes  and  to  be  transcribed  in  40  minutes 

The  respondent  is  impeached  for  various  instances  of 
alleged  misconduct  in  his  office,  as  judge  of  probate  for 
the  county  of  Middlesex.  In  order  that  we  may  understand 
the  duties  which  he  is  charged  with  violating,  it  is  neces- 

%  sary  to  inquire  into  the  origin  and  nature  of  these  duties,  * 
and  to  examine  the  legal  history  of  the  commonwealth  in 
regard  to  the  officers  who,  from  time  to  time,  have  executed 
and  performed  these  duties.  It  is  now  two  centuries  since 
our  ancestors  established  a  colony  here.  They  brought 
with  them,  of  course,  the  general  notions  with  regard  to 
I  property,  *  the  administration  of  justice,  and  the  peculiar 
powers  and  duties  of  different  tribunals,  which  they  had 
formed  in  the  country  which  they  left ;  and  these  notions 
and  general  ideas  they  adopted  in  practice,  with  modifica- 
tions as  circumstances  rendered  necessary.  In  England, 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  see  the  jurisdiction  over  wills 

}i  and  administrations  *  exercised  in  spiritual  courts,  by  the 
bishops  or  their  ordinaries.  Here,  there  were  no  such 
coiuts.     Still  it  was  a  necessary  jurisdiction,  to  be  exercised 
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by  some  tribunal,  and  in  the  early  history  of  the  colony  it 
3  was  exercised  by  the  same  magistrates,  or  some  of  them,  * 
on  whom  the  other  portions  of  judicial  power  were  con- 
ferred.    Wills  were  proved  and  administrations  granted  by 
the  county  magistrates,  essentially  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  England  by  the  bishops  or  their  delegates.      It  seems 
that  any  two  magistrates,  with  the  clerk  of  the  county  court, 
Vi  might  prove  a  will,  *  and  cause  it  to  be  recorded  in  the 
county  court,  and  might  grant  administrations  in  like  manner. 
At  length,  by  the  act  of  1685,  it  was  expressly  declared 
that  the  county  court,  in  cases  of  probate  of  wills  and  the 
granting  of  administrations,  should  have  the  same  power 

3  and  authority  *  as  the  ordinary  in  England. 

By  the  provincial  charter  of  1692,  all  power  and  juris- 
diction in  the  probate  of  wills  and  granting  administration 
was  conferred  on  the  governor  and  council.  The  executive 
thus  became  supreme  ordinary,  and  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Yi  statutes  was  to  exercise  the  same  power  and  authority  * 
as  were  exercised  by  the  ordinary  in  England. 

At  this  time  no  statute  had  regulated  fees  in  the  probate 
office;  and  yet  it  is  not  probable  that  business  was  done 
there  at  that  time  without  fees,  any  more  than  at  later 

4  periods.  We  must  look,  therefore,  for  some  other  authority  * 
than  a  statute  permission  for  the  establishment  and  regula- 
tion of  fees  of  this  office.  And  as  the  governor  and  council 
possessed  the  general  power  of  the  courts  in  England,  it  is 
material  to  inquire  into  the  authority  and  practice  of  those 

J^  courts  in  this  particular.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that»  * 
in  the  English  courts,  fees,  in  cases  of  probate  and  admin- 
istration, were,  from  early  times,  in  most  cases  regulated 
by  custom  and  the  authority  and  direction  of  the  courts 
themselves,  without  statute  provisions.  A  table  of  fees, 
established  in  1597,  in  the  time  of  Archbishop  Whitgift, 

5  may  be  seen  *  in  Burn's  Ecclesiastical  lait\ 

This  table  sets  forth  a  long  list  of  charges  and  fees  of 
office  accruing  in  the  administration  of  estates,  such  as  for 
** administration,"  which  probably  means  decreeing  admin- 
istration, ** commission,"  which  is  the  letter  of  administra- 
tion, ** interlocutory  decree,"  ** examination  of  account," 
yi  *' respite  of  inventory,"  *' caveat,"  ** citation,"  ** quietus,"  * 
and  many  others.  At  this  time  there  was  no  statute  which 
established  the  fees  of  office  in  cases  of  administration,  ex- 
cept one  single  provision  in  the  statute,  which  enacted  that 
for  granting  administration  on  goods  under  40  pounds,  the 
judge  should  receive  no  more  than  two  shillings  and  six- 

6  pence.  *  —  Webster 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Ansntr  lo  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  jo  questions  are  answered  only 
iht  first  10  0/  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  allowed. 
Each  complete  answer  will  receive  to  credits. 

1  Define  billy  invoicCy  im^entoryy  account^  present  worth. 

2  Give  full  directions  for  opening,  conducting  and  balancing  a 
cash  book. 

3-4  In  closing  a  ledger  the  cash  on  hand  was  ^3250.25  and 
merchandise  per  inventory  was  /2616.46  ;  the  balances  of  ledger 
accounts  were  as  follows:  merchandise  debit  ^827. 56,  bills  payable, 
credit  /i  125.84,  bills  receivable  debit  ^1812.71,  John  Sweet  credit 
#1249.16,  James  Reese  debit  ^321.83,  Samuel  Smiles  credit  ^298.33, 
William  Russell  debit  /1866.91,  discount  credit  #405.93  ;  the  original 
investment  was  #5000.     Make  a  trial  balance  and  a  balance  sheet. 

5  Journalize  the  following  for  posting  in  a  double  entry  ledger : 
Jan.  I,  1896.      Commenced  business  with  cash  on  hand  ^3000, 

merchandise  per  inventory  ^2565,  store  furniture  and  fixtures  worth 
#600,  account  against  James  Munson  ^57.30.  I  owe  William  Cook 
on  account  ^48.75. 

6  Jan.  2.  Bought  of  James  Scripture  merchandise  amounting  to 
#250,  paid  one  half  cash,  balance  on  account.  Sold  Charles  Smith 
merchandise  amounting  to  #150  and  took  in  payment  his  note  at  30 
days  without  interest 

7  Jan.  3.  Sold  Peter  Snell  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  #38  ;  took 
in  payment  50  bushels  potatoes  at  25  cents,  balance  on  account. 

Jan.  4.  Paid  William  Cook's  sight  draft  in  favor  of  Thomas 
Munson  by  check  on  the  First  national  bank. 

8  Jan.  6.  Charles  Smith  has  paid  his  note  of  the  2d  inst.  having 
been  allowed  i^  discount  on  same. 

Received  of  James  Munson  cash  ^57*30,  in  full  of  account,  and 
gave  him  a  receipt  for  the  same. 

9  Post  the  merchandise  account  of  the  above  transactions. 

10  Write  the  note  mentioned  in  the  transaction  of  January  2. 

11  Write  the  draft  mentioned  in  the  transaction  of  January  4. 

12  Write  the  check  mentioned  in  the  transaction  of  January  4. 
13-14  Received  of  James   Nolan   an   invoice  of  10  packages  of 

butter  weighing  640  lbs.,  to  be  sold  on  commission.  Sold  same  at 
17  cents.  Paid  freight  S2,  cartage  75  cents,  storage  50  cents.  My 
commission  is  2%.     Make  an   account  sales. 

15  Rule  a  six  column  journal.     State  the  use  of  each  column. 
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Examination  Department 

I35TH    EXAMINATION 

BOOKKEEPING 
Wednesday,  March  25,  1896 — i :  15  to  4: 15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are  an- 
swered oniy  tke  first  10  of  these  answers  wit  I  be  considered.  Division  of 
groups  is  not  allowed.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

Journalize  the  following: 

1  Commenced  business  September  2,  1895  with  the  following 
resources  and  liabilities:  cash  ^5000,  merchandise  ^2500,  ac- 
count against  James  Harrison  ^300.  I  owe  on  account  Howard 
Barnes  ^250,  William  Jones  ^150. 

2  Sep.  3.  Rented  store  at  no.  20  Blank  street  for  3  years, 
at  ^600  a  year,  payable  monthly  in  advance.  Paid  one  month's 
rent.     Paid  for  store  fixtures  ^350. 

Sep.  4.  Paid  for  labor  and  cartage  in  moving  to  new  store 
^55.  Bought  of  Brown  Brothers  for  cash  bill  of  goods  amount- 
ing to  ^600. 

3  Sep.  5.  Paid  account  of  Howard  Barnes  cash  ^250.  Sold 
William  Jones  on  account  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  ^300. 
Sold  Hadley  and  White  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  '^450,  one 
half  cash,  balance  on  account. 

4  Sep.  6.  Bought  of  Reed  and  Barnes  merchandise  amount- 
ing to  ^s^^'t  gave  in  payment  10  days  sight  draft  on  James 
Harrison  for  ^300  and  my  note  at  90  days  for  balance.  Sold 
John  Stevens  bill  of  goods  amounting  to  ^40  and  took  pay  in 
farm  produce. 

5-6  Post  the  merchandise  account  of  the  above  transactions 
and  close  it,  assuming  that  merchandise  now  on  hand  is  worth 
^3000. 

7  Write  the  cash  book  for  the  above  transactions  and  find 
the  amount  of  cash  on  hand. 

8  Write  the  draft  referred  to  in  the  transaction  of  September  6. 

9  Write  the  note  referred  to  in  the  transaction  of  September  6. 
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Bookkeeping  — continued 

lo-i  I  Find  the  present  worth  and  the  net  gain  or  loss  shown 

by  the  following  ledger  footings: 

Dr.  Cr. 

Proprietor ^6250 

Merchandise ^8275  5486 

Cash 5293  41 12 

Bills  payable 260  560 

Bills  receivable 1400 

Expense 390 

Abram  Morse 652  135 

Wilson  Brothers 459  186 

Inventory  shows  merchandise  on  hand  worth  ^5263. 

12  Make  a  receipted  bill  of  the  following: 

Sold  James  Watson  as  follows:  January  2,  1896,  i  barrel 
flour  at  ^4.50;  January  7,  3  lbs.  coffee  at  40  cents  a  lb.,  10  lbs. 
butter  at  23  cents  a  lb. ;  January  10,  20  lbs.  sugar  at  5  J  cents  a 
lb.,  5  gallons  kerosene  oil  at  12  cents  a  gallon. 

13  What  are  the  advantages  of  a  six  column  journal?  Make 
the  rulings  for  such  a  journal  and  illustrate  its  use. 

14  Find  the  cost  of  a  draft  on  London  for  ^15,  4s.  6d.,  ex- 
change at  ^4. 86,  brokerage  \%, 

15  Compare  single  entry  with  double  entry  bookkeeping  as 
to  advantages. 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Examination  Department 

I38TH    EXAMINATION 

BOOKKEEPING 
Wednesday,  June  17,  1896  —  i :  15  to  4: 15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits y  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  jo  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are  an- 
swered only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of 
groups  is  not  allowed.     Each  complete  answer  will  receii^e  10  credits. 

1  Name  the  three  principal  books  used  in  bookkeeping  and 
state  the  use  of  each. 

2  Name  and  define  two  classes  of  accounts.  Name  two  ac- 
counts under  each  class. 

3  Tell  how  to  journalize  (a)  bills  payable,  (h)  bills  receivable. 
Consider  interest  in  both  cases. 

4  Make  a  receipted  bill  of  at  least  three  items  of  which  you 
are  the  seller. 

Journalize  the  following: 

5-6  June  I,  1896.  Commenced  business  this  day  with  the 
following  resources  and  liabilities:  cash  ^3000,  merchandise 
^2500,  account  against  William  Harper  ^250,  note  against 
James  Appleton  '^'300  dated  Jan.  2,  1896,  with  interest  at  d^. 
I  owe  Samuel  Baker  on  account  ^500. 

7  June  2.  Bought  stock  of  goods  of  Bradley  and  Martin 
for  ^3000,  paid  cash  ^2000  and  gave  my  note  at  60  days  for 
balance. 

8  June  3.  Paid  Samuel  Baker  cash  '^'500  in  full  on  his  ac- 
count and  took  his  receipt.     Sold  merchandise  for  cash  ^250. 

9  June  4.  Sold  merchandise  for  cash  to  sundry  persons  ^52. 
Sold  William  Marvin  on  account  ^40. 

10  June  5.  Sold  my  entire  stock  of  merchandise  for  ^6000, 
one  half  cash,  one  half  on  a  note  at  90  days.  Had  the  note 
discounted  at  a  bank  at  6<^.  ♦ 

11  Post  and  close  the  merchandise  account  of  the  above 
transactions. 

12  Write  the  note  referred  to  in  the  transaction  of  June  2, 
and  find  its  amount  at  maturity,  interest  at  5^. 

13  Write  a  10  days  sight  draft  on  Jones  Brothers  in  favor 
of  Martin  Fink  for  ^32. 

14  Mention  three  tests  that  may  be  applied  to  determine  the 
correctness  of  a  double  entry  ledger. 

15  Define  lease,  contract,  posting,  receipt,  tPierckandisc, 
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University  of  tlu  Slate  of  New  York 
Examiaation  Department 

I34TH    EXAMINATION 

DRAWING 
Friday,  January  31,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  ja-,  only 


Answer  qtuttimu  l-»,  6-7,  H-la,  and  four  of  the  othtrt  but  no  mora.  // 
mtre  thim  four  »/  Iktie  ether  qi4esliims  are  anitittred  enly  Ike  Jirtt  fmr  of  these 
answert  viU  ie  CBnsidtrid.  Diviiien  of  groups  is  not  atlawid.  Criditi  allawed 
tack  answer  defend  en  (o)  knewltdge  of  priiuifUs,  {t)  execntum,  Eaek  eompltte 
aiujeer  will  receive  fo  credits.  At  close  of  examination  iiulote  work  in  dotdile  sketl, 
aid  place  declaration  and  tignatnre  on  lail  page  of  dautle  sheet. 

PICTORIAL  DRAWINGS  — FREE  hand  and  instrumental 
1-3  Under  what  type  form  is  the  lollowjng  figure  classified  ? 


Draw  the  above  figure  enlarging  linear  dimensions  one  and  one 
half  times. 

3-4  Draw  free  hand  a  group  of  objects  including  a  table,  an  object 
standing  on  the  table  and  a  chair  placed  near  the  table. 

5  Make  an  instrumental  perspective  drawing  of  a  simple  rectangular 
object  below  the  eye.     Extend  the  lines  to  show  convergence. 
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Drawing  — continued 


DECORATIVE  DRAWINGS  —  free  hand  or  instrumental 

Tracing  and  transferring  allowed 

6-7  Draw  the  following  enlarging  linear  dimensions  one  and  one 
half  times  and  use  tiffe  enlarged  ^gure  as  a  unit  in  a  border  contain- 
ing at  least  four  repeats. 


8  Define  conoenHonalizcUion.     Conventionalize  the  violet  leaf. 

9  Draw  the  following  right  line  fret  making  linear  dimensions 
twice  those  given. 


10  Define  bilateral  form*     Give  an  illustration. 
GEOMETRIC  AND  WORKING  DRAWINGS— instrumental^ 

Show  working  lines 

II-I2  Make  a  working  drawing  of  a  cone  and  of  an  object  based 
on  the  cone. 

13-14  Divide  a  line  four  inches  long  into  three  equal  parts.  On 
two  of  these  parts  as  a  base  construct  a  regular  hexagon. 

1 5  The  base  of  a  prism  is  an  equilateral  triangle  whose  side  is  r|> 
inches^  the  altitude  of  the  prism  is  3  inches;  draw  its  developed 
surface. 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Ezamination  Department 

I3STH    EXAMINATION 

DRAWING 
Friday,  March  27,  1896 — 9: 15  a.  m.  to  is:  15  p.  in.,  only 


100  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75 
Answer  questions  3-4,  6-7,  it  and  five  of  ike  others  but  no  more.    If 
more  than  fivt  of  these  other  gueslions  ''    '    ''     '        '        ' 

these  answers  ■will  be   -i-   j       " 


Credits  allowed  each  answer  depend  on  (a)  knowledge  of  principles,  (b) 
execution.  Each  complete  ans-wer  ivill  receive  lo  credits.  At  close  of 
examination  inclose  ivork  in  double  sheet,  and  place  declaration  and  sig- 
nature on  iast  page  of  double  sheet. 

PICTORIAL   DRAWINGS  —  FREE  hand  and  instrumental 
i-a  Make  with  instruments  a  perspective  drawing  of  a  square 

pyramid  turned  at  an  angle  of  45°  and  below  the  eye. 

3-4  Arrange  a  bottle,  a  tumbler  and  a  spoon  to  make  a 

group. 
5  Copy  the  following  group  with  linear  dimensions  twice 

those  given. 


DECORATIVE  DRAWINGS— free  hand  or  instrumental 
Tracing  and  transferring  alleived 
6-7  Use  the  foUowing  figure  as  a  unit  in  a  border  contain- 
ing at  least  four  repeats,  with  linear  dimensions  enlarged  to 
one  and  one  half  times  those  given. 


Drawing  — continued 

ft-9  Copy  the  following  Egyptian  ornament,  making  the 
linear  dimensions  one  and  one  half  times  those  given.  Reverse 
this  copy  to  form  a  bilateral  arrangement. 


lo  How  does  a  decorative  drawing  differ  in  purpose  from  a 
picture? 

GEOMETRIC  AND  WORKING  DRAWINGS  — instru- 
mental 
SJlow  ivorking  lines 

ir  Draw  a  regular  pentagon  and  extend  its  sides  to  form  a 
five-pointed  star, 

i»-i3  Make  a  working   drawing  of   any  rectangular  type 
form  and  develop  its  surface. 

14-15  Draw  top  and  front  views  of  the  following. 
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I38TH   EXAMINATION 

DRAWING 
Friday,  June  19,  1896 — 9: 15  a.  m.  to  \t:  15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  quislions  r-a,6,  rr-12  and  five  of  ike  others  but  att  tavt^.  If 
more  than  five  of  Ihtse  oihtr  question:!  are  answered  only  the  first  five  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  atlowfJ. 
Credits  allowed  eacti  answer  depend  on  [a)  knowledge  of  principles,  (i) 
tiecutioH.  Each  complete  answer  ivill  receive  10  credits.  At  close  of 
txaminatiim  inclose  work  in  double  sheet,  and  place  declaration  aitd  sig- 
nature on  last  page  of  double  sheet. 

PICTORIAL   DRAWINGS  —  FREE  hand  and  instrumental 
i-i  Draw  with  instruments  the  main  lines  of  a  chair.     Finish 

the  drawing  free  band. 
3  How  does  distance  affect  the   appearance  of  an  object? 

How  does  position  affect  the  appearance  of  an  object?    Illustrate 

by  drawings. 
4-5  Copy  the  following,  making  linear  dimensions  twice  those 

given. 


DECORATIVE  DRAWINGS  — free  hand  and  instrumental 
Tracing  and  transferring  allowed 

6  What  are  the  two  sources  of  material  for  decorative  design? 
Make  drawings  to  illustrate  each. 

7-8  Copy  the  following,  making  linear  dimensions  twice 
those  given. 
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Drawing  — continued 

9-10  Make  a  rosette,  using  as  a  unit  one  of  the  enlarged  lotus 
buds  in  question  7-8. 

GEOMETRIC  AND  WORKING  DRAWINGS  — instru- 

MENTAL 

Show  working  lines 

11-12  Draw  a  regular  hexagon.      Modify  this  to  make  an 
inclosing  form. 

13  Make  the  working  drawing  of  a  door-knob  or  of  some 
similar  object. 

14  Develop  the  surface  of  a  cone. 

15  Draw  two  equal  concentric  squares  having  the  diagonals 
of  each  perpendicular  to  the  sides  of  the  other. 
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134TH   EXAMINATION 

ADVANCED  DRAWING 
Monday,  January  27,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Aniwer  questi4nu  f-a,6-7,  II~I3,  and  faur  of  l&t  olhert  butoa  more.  If  mori 
than  fmr  of  these  ether  gueitians  an  answered  only  the  first  four  of  these  atawers 
unllhi  contxderid.  Divisiott  af  ^impi  is  not  allevied.  Cridits  allowed  each  atutotr 
itprnd  on  (a)  ittowUdge  of  pnneiples,  (i)  extcution.  Each  lomplete  answer  will 
nctivr  10  credits.  At  close  of  examination  inclose  work  in  douile  sheet,  and  place 
iectaratian  and  HgnalMre  an  last  page  of  douile  sheet. 

PICTORIAL  DRAWINGS  — FRBK  hand  and  instrumental 
t-i  Make  a  free  hand  drawing,  in  light  and  Ehade  and  below  the 
eye,  of  a  group  of  three  objectS)  one  being  rectangular. 

3-4  Draw  free  hand  the  following  figure,  enlarging  linear  dimen- 
sions one  and  one  half  times. 


5  Make  with  instruments  a  perspective  drawing  of  the  main  lines 
of  a  house  sUnding  at  an  oblique  angle  with  the  picture  plane. 
Extend  lines  to  show  convergence. 


Advanced  Drawing - 
DECORATIVE  DRAWINGS  —  free  hand  and  instrumental 
6-7  Draw  the  following  design  for  an  oak  panel,  enlarging  linear 
dimensions  one  and  one  fourth  times. 


8  What  do  the  following  symbolize  and  to  what  school  do  they 
belong:  beetle,  sphinx,  lotus,  wave-scroll,  asps? 

9  Draw  the  following  making  linear  dimensions  twice  those  given 


What  is  the  above  figure  and  what  is  it  supposed  to  represent? 
10  Make  an   original  design    introducing   the  conventionalized 
maple  leaf. 

GEOMETRIC  AND  WORKING  DRAWINGS  — instrumental 
Show  vioriing  lints 

II-I3  Make  a  working  dra-ving  of  a  hexagonal  plinth  resting  on  a 
vertical  cylinder.     Show  top,  front  and  side  views 

13-14  Make  a  working  drawing  of  the  frustum  of  a  square  pyra- 
mid.    Draw  the  development  of  its  surface. 

15  Describe  a  circle  within  a  scalene  triangle.  Circumscribe  a 
circle  about  the  same  triangle. 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Examination  Department 

135TH    EXAMINATION 

ADVANCED  DRAWING 
Monday,  March  33,  1896  —  9: 15  a.  m.  to  12: 15  p.  m.,  only 


o  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Anrtuer  questions  1,  6-7,  ii-ii  and  five  of  Iht  others  but  d 
'■'"■'  uestions  are  answered  only  the  ^ 
tred.  Division  of  groups  is  k 
depend  on  (a)  knowledge  of  principtes,  (A) 
execution.  Each  complete  answer  wHt  receive  ro  credits.  At  ctose  of 
examination  mclose  work  in  doubte  skeet,  and  place  declaration  and  sig- 
nature on  last  page  of  double  sheet. 

PICTORIAL  DRAWINGS — free  hand  and  instrumental 
I  Copy  the  following,  making  linear  dimensions  one  and 
one  half  times  those  given. 


2-3  Represent  free  hand,  in  light  and  shade,  a  gfroup  of 
objects  one  of  which  shall  be  curvilinear. 

4-5  Draw  with  instmments  the  gable  end  and  the  side  of  a 
house  with  dormer  window  in  roof,  the  house  to  stand  at  an 
angle  of  45"  to  the  picture  plane.  Extend  vanishing  lines  to 
show  convergence. 

DECORATIVE  DRAWINGS  — free  hand  and  instrumental 
6-7  Conventionalize  the  buttercup  blossom  and  leaf,  and 
use  the  conventionalized  forms  to  make  a  bilateral  design. 
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Advanced  Drawing — cojitinued 

8  Copy  the  following  figure,  enlarging  linear  dimensions  to 
twice  those  given.     Name  this  figure. 


9  By  the  addition  of  what  elements  was  the  Doric  capital 
changed  into  the  Ionic? 

10  Name/<7«r  characteristics  of  the  Saracenic  style. 
GEOMETRIC  AND  WORKING  DRAWINGS  — instru- 

MENTAL 

Show  working  lines 

II-I2  Draw  top  and  front  views,  and  develop  the  convex 
surface  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone. 

13-14  Draw  top  view,  front  view  and  vertical  median  sec- 
tion of  a  hollow  cylinder  with  square  plinth  on  top. 

15  Construct,  on  a  \'  horizontal  line  as  base,  a  hexagon,  a 
pentagon,  an  octagon  and  a  triangle. 
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Vttiversity  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Examination  Department 

I38TH    EXAMiNATION 

ADVANCED  DRAWING 
Monday,  June  15,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75 
Answer  questions  j-i,  6-7,  ij  and  five  of  Ihe  others  but  no  more.  If 
wuri  than  five  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  five  af 
these  answers  witt  be  consiaered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  altorued. 
Credits  allowed  eaeh  answer  depend  on  (a)  knowledge  of  principles.  (_b\ 
execution.  Each  complete  answer  ■will  receive  10  credits.  At  close  of 
examination  inclose  it/ork  in  double  sheet,  and  place  declaration  and  sig- 
nature on  last  page  of  double  sheet. 

PICTORIAL   DRAWINGS  — FREE  hand  and  instrumental 
\-2  Represent  in  light  and  shade  a  horizontal  hexagonal  prism 

turoed  at  an  angle  to  the  picture  plane. 
3-4  Copy  the  following,  enlarging  slightly. 


5  Draw  with  instruments  the  corner  of  a  room,  the  center  of 
viaon  beingmidway  between  top  and  bottom.  Show  windows, 
wainacotipg  and  door.     Extend  light  lines  to  show  convergence. 


-^^  Advanced  Drawing — continued 

DECORATIVE  DRAWINGS  — free  hand  and  instrumentai. 
6-7  Copy  the  following,  making  linear  dimensions  one  and 
one  fourth  times  those  given. 


Under  what  style  of  historic  ornament  Is  this  figure  classified? 

8-9  In  what  does  Greek  ornament  dififer  chiefly  from  Egyp- 
tian? What  style  forbids  the  conventionalizing  of  any  living 
form,  either  animal  or  vegetable?  What  are  the  three  styles  of 
ornament  from  which  all  other  styles  are  mainly  derived?  What 
name  was  given  to  the  revival  of  the  ancient  art  of  Greece  and 
Rome  in  the  middle  ages? 

10  Make  a  design  containing  at  least  the  following:  {a)  con- 
ventionalized leaf,  blossom  and  bud  of  any  plant,  {b)  inter- 
lacing, (it)  cinquefoil. 

GEOMETRIC  AND  WORKING  DRAWINGS— instru- 
mental 
Show  working  lines 
ri-u  Draw  [a)  plan  and  elevation  of  an  hexagonal  tablet 
parallel  to  the  front  plane,  (b)  plan  and  elevation  of  the  same 
hexagonal  tablet  at  an  angle  of  60°  to  the  front  plane,  and  per- 
pendicular to  the  top  plane. 

13  Draw  plan  and  elevation  of  an  upright  square  prism 
whose  upper  base  is  at  an  angle  of  45°  to  its  vertical  edges. 

14  Draw  the  real  shape  of  the  upper  base  of  the  prism 
referred  to  in  question  rj. 

15  Develop  the  lateral  surface  of  the  prism  referred  to  in 
question  13. 
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Answer  any  to  of  the  questions  on  this  pafer  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (}^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered. 

1  Give  the  minute  anatomy  of  bone. 

2  What  are  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the  several 
metacarpal  bones? 

3  Give  an  example  of  synarthrodial,  of  amphiarthrodial  and 
of  diarthrodial  articulation. 

4  Give  the  origin,  action  and  insertion  of  any  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing muscles:  currugator  supercilii,  rhomboideus  major, 
semitendinosus. 

5  Give  the  position  and  average  size  and  weight  of  the  adult 
normal  heart. 

6  Describe  the  hemorrhoidal  plexus  of  veins. 

7  Give  the  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  dura  mater, 
pia  mater  and  arachnoid  within  the  cranium  and  spinal  cord. 

8  Give  the  deep  origin,  course,  relations  and  distribution  of 
the  abducens  (6th)  nerve. 

9  Show  by  drawing  or  in  language  the  relative  positions  of 
the  membrane  and  the  bones  in  the  ear. 

10  Describe  the  arrangement  of  blood  vessels  and  air  pas- 
sages in  the  lung. 

11  What  are  the  periods  of  eruption  of  the  different  teeth? 

12  Give  the  structure  and  relations  of  the  tonsils. 

13  What  is  the  mesocolon  f    Name  its  divisions. 

14  What  organs  are  contained  in  the  left  h)rpochondriac 
region? 

15  What  are  the  normal  size,  form,  situation  and  relations  of 
the  uterus? 
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Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the  number 
(\^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  Describe  the  endosteum  and  the  periosteum. 

2  Give  the  foramina  of  the  base  of  the  skull  and  the  structures 
transmitted  through  each. 

3  Describe  the  tibiofibular  articulation. 

4  Enumerate  the  superficial  muscles  of  the  neck  and  scalp  and 
give  the  origin,  insertion,  nerve  supply  and  action  of  any  one  of  these. 

5  Give  the  position  of  the  orifices  of  the  heart. 

6  Describe  the  middle  sacral  artery. 

7  Locate  the  principal  groups  of  lymphatic  glands. 

8  Describe  and  bound  the  fourth  ventricle. 

9  Give  the  anatomy  of  the  true  vocal  cords. 

10  Give  the  point  of  opening  of  the  parotid  duct,  of  the  submax- 
illary duct  and  of  the  sublingual  duct. 

11  Locate  the  normally  distended    stomach   in   the   abdominal 
cavity,  giving  its  boundaries. 

12  Give  the  structure  and  minute  anatomy  of  the  small  glands  of 
the  duodenum  and  upper  part  of  the  jejunum  (Brunner*s). 

13  Give  the  course,  relations  and  structure  of  the  ureter. 

14  What  are  the  constituent  elements  of  the  spermatic  cord? 

15  Describe  the  ischiorectal  fossae  and  their  contents. 
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Answer  any  to  of  the  questions  on  this  pa^er  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (vO  of  ecu h  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered. 

1  Describe  the  development  of  nuclei  and  cells. 

2  Describe  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

3  Describe  the  atlo-axoid  articulation. 

4  Mention  six  muscles  of  the  forearm  and  give  the  origin, 
insertion,  nerve  supply  and  action  of  any  one  of  these. 

5  Where  does  the  abdominal  aorta  commence  and  where 
does  it  terminate? 

6  Nam^  five  principal  veins  and  sinuses  of  the  head  and 
neck.     Describe  the  origin  and  course  of  any  one  of  these. 

7  Describe  the  lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

8  Describe  the  special  organs  of  taste  and  their  nerve  supply. 

9  Give  a  general  description  of  the  peritoneum.     Name  the 
principal  organs  covered  by  it. 

10  Name  and  describe  the  coats  of  the  small  intestines. 

1 1  Describe  the  structure  of  the  lungs. 

12  Give  the  characteristics  of  the  female  urethra. 

13  What  are  the  lymphatics? 

14  Describe  the  thymus  gland. 

15  What  viscera  are  contained  in  the  epigastric  region? 
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Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (\^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  What  is  the  composition  of  bone'     Which  constituents 
predominate  in  youth  and  which  in  old  age' 

2  Describe  the  clavicle. 

3  Describe  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation. 

4  Name  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  give  the  origin,  in- 
sertion, nerve  supply  and  action  of  any  one  of  these. 

5  Give  the  origin,  course,  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the 
posterior  tibial  artery. 

6  Describe  the  venae  innominatae. 

7  Give  a  general  description  of  the  spinal  cord. 

8  Describe  the  pneumogastric  nerve. 

9  Give  the  course,   caliber,  length    and   structure  of   the 
Eustachian  tube.  ^. 

10  Name  and  describe  the  hepatic  fissures. 

1 1  What  are  the  suprarenal  capsules  and  what  are  their  rela- 
tions to  adjacent  organs  and  parts? 

12  Of  what  tissues  is  the  penis  composed  and  through  the 
branches  of  what  principal  artery  does  it  receive  its  blood  supply? 

13  Give  the  parts  comprising  the  lachrymal  apparatus  and 
describe  the  lachrymal  gland. 

14  Name  the  coverings  of  femoral  hernia  from   without 
inward.  ' 

15  What  are  the  chief  points  of  difference  between  the  male 
perineum  and  the  female  perineum? 
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Answer  any  jo  of  the  questions  on  this  pafer  but  no  more.     Check  th^ 
number  (^  0/  eacn  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered. 

1  Give  a  comprehensive  description  of  any  one  of  the  long 
bones  of  the  body. 

2  Describe  the  structure  of  bone. 

3  Name  and  describe  a  ginglymus. 

4  Into  what  two  great  classes  are  muscles  divided?    Give  a 
macroscopic  and  a  microscopic  description  of  each. 

5  Name  the  ligaments  of  the  foot. 

6  Give  a  description  of  the  right  auricle  including  its  various 
anatomic  points  and  its  capacity. 

7  What  branches  are  given  off  by  the  thoracic  duct? 

8  Describe  the  olfactory  nerve  as  to  {cl)  function,  (V)  deep 
origin,  (r)  exit,  (rf)  branches,  (e)  distribution. 

9  Describe  the  right  and  the  left  subclavian  vein. 

10  Describe  the  esophagus  as  to  (a)  location,  {V)  structure, 
(f)  dimensions,  (rf)  arterial  supply,  (e)  nerve  supply 

11  Give  the  structure,  location,  size,  and  blood  supply  of  the 
pancreas. 

12  Describe  the  organ  of  Corti. 

13  Bound  the  femoral  canal  and  name  the  coverings  of  in- 
guinal hernia  from  without  inward. 

14  Describe  the  rectum  as  to  (a)  structure,  {V)  length,  (c) 
direction,  (rf)  blood  and  nerve  supply,  (e)  glands. 

15  Describe,  by  means  of  a  drawing  or  otherwise,  the  heart 
as  it  would  appear  if  projected  on  the  chest  wall. 
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Answer  any  jo  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (|/)  of  eacn  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  Define  metabolism^  assimilation^  secretion  and  excretion. 

2  How  are  cells  connected? 

3  Describe  systole  and  diastole  and  their  causes. 

4  What  muscles  are  engaged  in  ordinary  inspiration?  What 
muscles  are  involved  in  extraordinary  or  forced  inspiration? 

5  Give  the  relative  food  value  and  ease  of  digestion  of  meat, 
milk,  eggs,  leguminous  fruits. 

6  Give  the  muscular  and  nervous  mechanism  of  defecation. 

7  How  is  the  temperature  of  the  body  regulated? 

8  What  are  the  effects  of  removal  of  the  cerebrum  in  the 
lower  animals? 

9  What  conditions  are  necessary  for  properly  exercising  the 
sense  of  smell? 

10  Give  the  physiology  of  the  male  sexual  organs. 

1 1  Give  a  fair  average  death  rate  {a)  in  rural  districts,  {b) 
in  towns  of  from  5000  to  20,000,  and  {c)  in  cities  of  over  100,000 
inhabitants. 

12  What  conditions  and  diseases  in  animals  render  their 
flesh  unfit  for  food? 

13  What  diet  should  be  advised  to  reduce  obesity? 

14  To  what  diseases  does  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholics  pre- 
dispose and  why? 

15  Discuss  detached  wards  versus  many-storied  buildings 
for  a  proposed  hospital. 
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Answer  any  lo  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the  number 
( ^)  of  each  one  of  the  questiofis  you  have  answered. 

1  What  is  understood  by  protoplasm  and  what  are  its  physical 
properties  ? 

2  Name  the  proportion  of  white  to  red  corpuscles  in  human 
blood.     Describe  each  variety. 

3  Describe  the  lymphatic  circulation  and  name  the  forces  by 
which  the  current  of  lymph  is  kept  up. 

4  Give  the  composition  and  uses  of  cerebrospinal  fluid. 

5  State  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  secretion  in  the  digestion  of 
food. 

6  How  do  the  striped  and  the  unstriped  muscular  fibers  differ  in 
response  to  stimuli  ? 

7  What  is  the  order  of  occurrence  of  rigor  mortis  in  the  different 
parts  of  the  body  ? 

8  What  relation  does  the  nervous  system  bear  to  the  excretion  of 
perspiration  ? 

9  What  portion  of  the  cerebrum  comprises  the  motor  area  ? 

10  Give  the  presumptions  of  survivorship  and  the  reasons  therefor, 
in  the  following  from  Casper :  A  is  killed  by  a  thrust  of  a  saber 
on  the  head;  B  by  that  of  a  bayonet  in  the  heart;  and  C  by  a  shot 
which  has  torn  open  the  jugular  vein. 

1 1  Name  four  diseases  that  are  communicable  to  man  through 
cow's  milk. 

12  To  what  is  the  indigestion  from  excessive  tea-drinking  attribut- 
able ?    State  a  formula  for  the  preparation  of  good  tea. 

13  State  the  general  results  of  observation  on  the  hypodermic 
employment  of  antitoxin  as  a  preventive  of  diphtheria. 

14  Name  the  principal  diseases  incident  to  school  life. 

15  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  render  polluted  water  harmless  ? 
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Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  ( 0  of  eacnone  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  What  are  the  physiologic  characteristics  of  protoplasm? 

2  What  is  the  usual  difference  in  shape  between  the  red  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood  in  the  mammalia  and  those  in  the  ovipara? 

3  State  the  changes  in  the  diameter  of  the  chest  in  inspira- 
tion and  in  expiration. 

4  What  is  digestion  ?    Describe  the  stages  of  deglutition. 

5  Give  the  properties  and  composition  of  lymph  and  of  chyle. 

6  Explain  the  anatomic  and  physiologic  differences  between 
mucous,  serous  and  synovial  membranes. 

7  Describe  the  physical  properties  of  healthy  urine. 

8  Describe  the  changes  in  form  and  volume,  and  in  physical 
and  chemical  properties,  occurring  in  the  contraction  of  a  muscle. 

9  Locate  in  the  brain  the  seat  of  the  special  sense  (a)  of 
sight,  {b)  of  hearing,  (c)  of  smell. 

10  Explain  the  phenomena  and  causation  of  auditory  vertigo 
or  M^ni^re*s  disease. 

11  What  are  the  diseases,  the  predisposition  to  which  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholics? 

12  State  some  of  the  sequelae  of  (a)  overstrain,  {V)  overex- 
ertion, (r)  overtraining. 

1 3  State  physical  conditions  that  make  the  practice  of  taking 
hot  baths  inadvisable.     Give  reasons. 

14  What  conditions  of  ill  health  make  residence  in  high  alti- 
tudes dangerous?    Why? 

15  What  measures  (including  diet  and  medication)  should  be 
used  on  ship-board  or  in  camp  to  eradicate  scurvy  (scorbutus)? 
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Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  pafer  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (v^)  oj  each  one  0/  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  Define  human  physiology, 

2  Describe  the  growth  and  assimilation  of  cells. 

3  Give  the  causes  of  muscular  fatigue. 

4  Name  and  give  the  action  of  each  of  the  ferments  in  pan- 
creatic juice. 

5  How  is  the  heat  of  the  body  maintained? 

6  What  effect  is  produced  on  the  heart's  action  by  stimula- 
tion of  the  cardio-inhibitory  center? 

7  Why  does  blood  remain  fluid  in  the  body  in  life  and 
coagpilate  when  shed? 

8  Where  is  the  respiratory  center?  Where  is  the  center  of 
defecation? 

9  What  conditions  produce  variations  in  the  normal  tempera- 
ture of  the  body? 

10  Give  the  nervous  mechanism  of  urination. 

1 1  If  a  chemical  analysis  of  water  revealed  the  presence  of 
nitrates  and  nitrites,  would  this  condemn  it  for  drinking  pur- 
poses?   If  so,  why? 

12  Explain  drainage,  sewage  and  sewerage. 

13  What  precautions  as  to  food  and  drink  should  be  observed 

by  those  forced  to  work  under  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  in 
summer  weather? 

14  What  hygienic  measures  should  be  observed  in  the  sick 
chamber  in  a  case  of  typhoid  fever? 

15  Give  a  medical  and  hygienic  plan  for  the  inspection  of 
immigrants  who  have  just  arrived  at  a  seaport. 
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Answer  any  10  of  t/ie  questions  on  this  pa^er  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (j/)  of  e(un  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered. 

1  Give  the  origin  and  uses  of  lymph. 

2  Give  a  physiologic  explanation  of  sleep.  What  is  the 
condition  of  the  brain  during  sleep? 

3  Define  reserve  air ^  residual  air ^  complemental  air ^  tidal  air, 

4  Name  seven  secretions  and  give  the  functions  of  each. 

5  What  are  the  respective  functions  of  the  anterior  and  of 
the  posterior  comua  of  the  spinal  cord? 

6  What  explanation  may  be  given  for  enlargement  of  the 
spleen  in  leucocythemia? 

7  Give  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  a  new- 
bom  child  and  that  of  an  adult,  between  the  temperature  of  a 
person  intoxicated  by  alcoholic  drink  and  his  temperature  after 
the  first  stimulating  drink  of  liquor. 

8  What  proportion  of  the  weight  of  the  body  is  blood? 

9  What  is  the  earliest  period  of  gestation  at  which  the 
sounds  of  the  fetal  heart  may  be  reliably  heard? 

10  In  a  healthy  man,  what  time  is  consumed  in  the  diges- 
tion of  an  ordinary  meal  of  meat,  vegetables  and  bread?  De- 
scribe the  digestion  of  meat. 

11  What  aire  the  respective  merits  of  cotton,  wool  and  silk 
when  used  in  underwear? 

1 2  A  law  to  prevent  owners  of  land  in  the  narrow  streets  of 
New  York  city,  from  erecting  buildings  more  than  12  stories 
in  hight,  is  being  agitated.  Give  sanitary  and  hygienic  reasons 
for  or  against. 

1 3  Admitting  that  baldness  is  more  common  in  men  than  in 
women,  state  some  of  the  reasons  why  it  is  so. 

14  To  what  diseases  are  negroes  comparatively  insuscepti- 
ble? In  middle  states  to  what  diseases  are  negroes  more  prone 
than  whites? 

15  Mention  some  of  the  advantages  of  carefully  prepared 
artificial  ice,  as  compared  with  natural  ice. 
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Answer  any  lo  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  {^^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered. 

1  Describe  and  illustrate  {a)  monobasic  acid,  (b)  dibasic  acid, 
(f)  tribasic  acid. 

2  Write  chemical  equations  showing  two  methods  of  obtain- 
ing hydrogen. 

3  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  terms  monad^  tetrad  and  pen- 
tad?   Give  an  example  of  each. 

4  Describe  cyanogen  and  its  principal  compounds. 

5  What  are  the  source  and  principal  properties  of  vaseline? 

6  Give  the  general  characteristics  of  the  aluminum  group 
of  elements. 

7  Give  a  typical  example  of  each  of  the  following  classes  of 
mineral  waters:  (a)  saline  cathartic,  (^)  alkaline,  {c)  sulfurous. 

8  A  person  passes  45  ounces  of  normal  urine  daily;  give  the 
quantity  of  each  of  the  following  ingredients  voided :  {a)  urea, 
(b)  sulfates,  (r)  phosphates. 

9  Describe  one  of  the  processes  by  which  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  prepared :  HCl,  O,  N. 

10  Explain  the  differences  between  the  Fahrenheit,  centi- 
grade and  Reaumur  thermometers. 

1 1  Write  the  formulas  and  give  the  names  of  five  acid  com- 
pounds and  of  five  salt  compounds. 

12  What  antidotes  should  be  applied  in  a  case  of  carbolic 
acid  poisoning? 

13  What  is  litmus?    Explain  its  uses  in  urinalysis. 

14  Give  the  chemical  differences  between  chloral  and  chloro- 
form. 

15  Complete  the  following  equations: 

CaCl,  +  (NH,),C03  = 
CH^N20  +  2HjO  = 
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Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the  number 
(yJ)  of  ecuh  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered^ 

1  Define  malleability^  endosmosiSy  dialysis^  cohesion^  chemical  affinity, 

2  Give  the  uses,  mode  of  application,  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of  faradism  as  applied  to  medicine. 

3  Give  the  equivalent  in  apothecaries*  weight  of  23  centigrams* 
Express  six  ounces  in  the  metric  system. 

4  Give  a  list  of  20  elements  with  their  symbols  and  write  an  equa- 
tion showing  the  union  of  two  or  more  elements  to  form  a  compound. 

5  Give  the  general  characteristics  of  rain  water,  well  water,  river 
water  and  lake  water. 

6  Give  the  method  of  preparation  and  the  special  characteristics 
of  ozone. 

7  What  isfltiorin  and  where  is  it  obtained  ?    State  the  preparation 

and  the  practical  uses  of  hydrofluoric  acid. 

8  What  is  the  composition  of  atmospheric  air  }  Give  the  per  cent 
of  each  constituent. 

9  What  are  the  constituent  parts  of  boroglycerid  and  what  is  its 
use  in  medicine  ? 

10  What  are  the  properties  of  lead?  What  is  litharge?  Give 
the  toxicology  of  lead. 

11  Give  the  preparation,  formula  and  characteristics  of  bromid 
of  ammonium. 

12  Give  a  description  of  the  preparation  and  mention  the  proper- 
ties of  the  principal  alcoholic  beverages  obtained  from  the  fermenta- 
tion of  malted  grains. 

13  What  is  the  normal  amount  of  uric  acid  excreted  in  24  hours 
by  am  adult  and  what  effect  has  diet  on  the  quantity  so  excreted.' 

14  How  should  the  presence  of  sugar  in  a  sample  of  suspected 
urine  be  determined  ? 

15  Define  and  illustrate  the  difference  between  an  empiric  formula 
and  a  rational  chemical  formula. 
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Answer  any  lo  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  {^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  Give  the  symbol,  valence,  atomic  weight  and  molecular 
weight  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen. 

2  What  is  understood  by  chemical  reaction  ?  Give  an  illus- 
tration. 

3  What  are  the  physical  and  the  chemical  properties  of  S  O2? 

4  What  is  reduced  iron  (ferrura  reductum)  and  how  is  it 
obtained? 

5  How  may  the  presence  of  lead  in  water  be  detected? 

6  What  are  the  chemical  constituents  of  biliary  calculi? 

7  Describe  ethyl  oxid,  giving  derivation,  ordinary  name, 
chemical  formula  and  mode  of  production. 

8  On  what  chemical  theory  are  the  salts  of  lithium  prescribed 
in  cases  presenting  a  uric  acid  diathesis? 

9  What  is  the  presumption  as  to  abnormal  constituents  in 
urine  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1038?  What  test  should  be 
applied  and  how,  to  verify  the  surmise? 

10  Give  an  equation  showing  the  reaction  when  N  H,  comes 
in  contact  with  an  acid. 

1 1  What  is  the  chemical  treatment  of  esophageal  and  stomach 
corrosion  from  mineral  acids?  Give  an  argument  against  the 
use  of  the  stomach  pump  in  such  cases. 

12  Define  emulsion^  soapy  saponification, 

13  What  is  the  composition  of  seidlitz  powders  and  what 
reaction  occurr.  when  their  solutions  are  mixed? 

14  Give  the  sources  and  explain  the  uses  of  benzene. 

15  What  is  an  alkaloid?  Name  three  alkaloids  used  in 
medicine. 
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Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  {^)  of  edcft  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered. 

1  Define  specific  gravity^  valence^  analysis^  synthesis. 

2  Explain  the  difference  between  a  sulfate  and  a  sulfite. 

3  Define  chemical  reaction.     Give  an  illustration. 

4  Give  a  test  for  the  recognition  of  bile  in  urine. 

5  Name  the  elements  in  the  potassium  group  and  give  their 
physical  and  chemical  properties. 

6  Describe  the  element  silver,  stating  its  compounds  and 
their  uses  in  medicine. 

7  l^ecca^four  compounds  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  and  give 
their  formulas. 

8  Describe  a  process  for  manufacturing  illuminating  gas. 

9  What  is  the  presumption  as  to  abnormal  constituents  in 
urine  having  a  specific  gravity  of  1005  or  less?  What  tests 
shoiild  be  applied,  and  how,  to  verify  the  surmise? 

10  Define  fermentation^  putrefaction^  decay. 

11  What  are  hydrocarbons?  Name  three  articles  of  food 
belonging  to  this  class. 

12  What  are  the  differences  between  common  alcohol  and 
absolute  alcohol? 

1 3  Give  the  chemical  antidote  for  poisoning  from  arsenic. 

14  What  is  the  composition  of  common  forms  of  urinary 
calculi? 

15  Complete  the  following  equations : 

C.  H.Cl  +  AgHO  = 
CaCO.+  2HCl  = 
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Answer  any  lo  m  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  {^  oj  eacAone  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered. 

1  Describe  the  elements  fluorin,  chlorin,  bromin,  iodin. 

2  What  is  the  percentage  composition  of  Na  N  O3? 

3  Why  is  capillary  attraction   so  called?      Mention   some 
familiar  examples. 

4  Define  incompatible^  hydrate^  sterilization^  destructive  dis- 
tillation, 

5  How  does  permanganate  of  potassium  act  as  a  disinfectant? 

6  On  what  theory  are  eggs  given  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
corrosive  mercury? 

7  Give  the  boiling  point  (Fahrenheit)  of  water,  of  alcohol, 
of  ether,  of  mercury. 

8  Give  the  names  and  the  formulas  of  four  iodids  commonly 
used  in  medicine. 

9  Name  the  sources  from  which  the  following  acids  are  ob- 
tained: {d)  acetic,  (b)  citric,  (c)  lactic,  (^)  oxalic,  {e)  tartaric. 

10  What  is  glycerin  f    How  is  it  prepared  and  what  are  its 
uses? 

11  Give  the  formula  for  carbolic  acid.     How  is  it  obtained 
and  what  are  its  properties  and  uses? 

12  Give  the  chemical  meaning  of  the  term  sugar, 

13  Describe  the  preparation,  properties  and  uses  of  ammonia. 

14  Give   the   comparative   constituents  of  cow's  milk  and 
human  milk  as  relating  to  water,  fat,  sugar,  albuminoids. 

15  Give  the  formula  of  {a)  ethyl  alcohol,  (b)  acetic  acid,  {f) 
marsh  gas,  (^)  aurous  oxid,  {i)  sodium  hydrate. 
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Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

X  Give  the  relation  of  the  process  of  putrefaction  to  the 
process  of  inflammation. 

2  Explain  and  give  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  condi- 
tions following  frost  bites. 

3  Give  the  prognosis  and  treatment  of  osteo-arthritis. 

4  What  are  the  prevailing  views  as  to  hereditary  influences 
in  connection  with  tumors? 

5  Give  the  normal  course  of  surgical  anesthesia. 

6  What  means  has  the  surgeon  at  his  command  for  the 
separation  of  tissues? 

7  Describe  the  following  forms  of  sutures:  interrupted,  but' 
ton,  continued,  buried,  secondary. 

8  Give  the  indications  and  describe  the  steps  in  the  operation 
for  disarticulating  the  hip  joint  in  amputation. 

9  What  are  the  indications  and  contraindications  for  operat- 
ing in  harelip? 

10  What  is  a  ranula  and  how  should  it  be  treated? 

1 1  What  is  the  surgical  treatment  of  non-traumatic  exuda- 
tions in  the  pleural  cavity? 

12  Give  an  anatomic  classification  of  inguinal  hernia  with 
the  surgical  anatomy  of  each  form. 

13  What  are  the  most  common  forms  of  disease  of  the  pre- 
puce?   Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  any  one  form. 

14  What  means  are  employed  for  the  correction  of  displace- 
ments of  the  uterus? 

15  What  are  the  indications  and  technic  of  iridectomy? 
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Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the  number 
(V)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  Differentiate  the  following  forms  of  inflammation :  serous,  sero* 
fibrinous,  sero-hemorrhagic. 

2  What  are  the  steps  in  the  ligation  of  arteries  ? 

3  Define  and  illustrate  caries^  necrosis^  rachitis^  osteomalacia. 

4  What  general  methods  obtain  in  plastic  operations  ? 

5  Describe  in  detail  the  application  and  subsequent  removal  of  a 
plaster  of  Paris  bandage. 

6  Give  the  treatment  and  sequelae  of  inflammation  of  the  mastoid 
cells. 

7  What  is  the  treatment  of  diphtheritic  stenosis  of  the  larynx  ? 

8  How  should  an  incised  wound  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  with 
prolapse  of  the  bowel,  be  treated  ? 

9  What  is  the  treatment  of  the  various  forms  of  cystitis  ? 

10  Give  the  dangers,  sequelae  and  treatment  of  gonorrhea  in  the 
female. 

11  What  are  the  varieties  of  shoulder  joint  dislocation  ?    Give  the 
treatment  of  any  one  forin. 

12  What  \%genu  valgum  and  how  should  it  be  treated? 

13  Give  the  clinic  history  and  treatment  of  a  case  of  enlarged 
prostate. 

14  Give  the  pathology,  symptoms,  sequelae  and  complications  of 
acute  purulent  inflammation  of  the  middle  ear. 

15  What  methods  other  than  the  use  of  the  knife  are  employed  to 
remove  carcinoma  from  superficial  surfaces  ? 
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Answer  any  lo  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  {^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  Give  the  s3nnptotns  and  methods  of  treatment  of  impacted 
cerumen. 

2  What  are  the  symptoms  when  the  ulnar  nerve  has  been 
divided  on  a  level  with  the  pisiform  bone? 

3  State  the  points  in  the  differential  diagnosis  of  {a)  anal 
fissure,  (Ji\  tubercular  ulceration  of  the  rectum,  (c)  blind  internal 
fistula,  (a )  internal  hemorrhoids,  {e)  carcinoma  of  the  rectum. 

4  Define  wounds.     Give  the  varieties  and  the  S3rmptoms. 

5  Name,  in  order  of  frequency  of  occurrence,  three  of  the 
most  common  causes  of  septic  peritonitis. 

6  What  glandular  structures  are  most  commonly  aflFected  in 
carcinoma  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  tongue? 

7  What  are  the  common  causes  of  iritis?  Give  the  diagnosis 
and  treatment. 

8  What  is  the  most  common  seat  of  rupture  of  the  quadri- 
ceps extensor  femoris?    Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment. 

9  Give  the  mechanism  and  treatment  of  rotation  dislocation 
of  cervical  vertebrae. 

10  Describe  the  symptoms  of  fracture  of  the  base  of  the 
skull  in  the  middle  fossa. 

11  Describe  a  method  of  differentiating  between  {a)  the 
urethra,  {b)  the  bladder  and  {c)  the  kidneys  as  the  sources  of 
pus  in  the  urine. 

12  Give  the  diagnostic  points  in  the  differentiation  of  {a) 
hip-joint  disease,  {b)  sacro-iliac  disease,  {c)  osteitis  of  the  lower 
lumbar  vertebrae. 

13  What  class  of  tumors  is  found  most  frequently  in  the 
scalp? 

14  Give  the  steps  in  the  operation  (not  including  aseptic 
details)  for  radical  cure  of  cancer  of  the  breast. 

T  5  What  are  the  most  approved  operative  procedures  in  the 
treatment  of  varicos'?  veins  of  the  lower  extremity? 
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Answer  ctny  10  of  the  questions  on  this  pafer  but  no  more.    Chech  the 
number  (^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered. 

1  State  the  indications  for  draining  a  wound  and  describe 
two  methods. 

2  In  an  individual  case  what  considerations  should  govern 
the  surgeon  in  the  selection  of  a  general  anesthetic? 

3  Give  the  clinical  history,  differential  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  acute  prepatellar  bursitis. 

4  Name  five  of  the  principal  complications  and  sequelae  of 
gonorrheal  urethritis  in  the  male. 

5  State  the  indications  for  and  describe  the  operative  pro- 
cedure in  appendicitis. 

6  What  are  the  causes  of  ptosis  and  the  remedial  measures 
employed? 

7  Relate  the  causes  of  flatfoot  and  give  the  methods  of 
treatment  employed. 

8  State  the  indications  for  the  operation  of  perineal  section 
and  describe  the  steps  of  the  operation. 

9  What  are  the  principal  causes  of  tinnitus  aurium? 

10  What  are  the  surgical«indications  for  curetting  the  uterus? 
Describe  the  operation. 

1 1  Describe  fracture  of  the  radius  by  avulsion, 

12  Describe  the  mechanism  and  method  of  reduction  of  dis- 
location of  the  lower  jaw. 

13  What  are  the  indications  for  ligature  of  the  lingual  artery? 
Give  the  steps  in  the  operation,  omitting  aseptic  details. 

14  Give  the  surgical  palliative  treatment  of  carcinoma  of 
the  stomach  at  the  pylorus. 

15  Give  the  mechanism  and  treatment  of  strangulated  in- 
guinal hernia. 
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Answer  any  jo  of  the  questions  on  this  pafer  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (j/)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered. 

I  What  are  the  indications  for  trephining  the  skull? 

•a  How  may  true  and  false  ankylosis  be  differentiated? 

3  What  is  the  treatment  of  lachrymal  fistula? 

4  What  are  the  symptoms  of  rupture  of  the  kidney?   Describe 
the  operation  for  the  removal  of  the  kidney. 

5  Describe  surgical  shock  and  its  treatment. 

6  What  circumstances  demand  amputation  of  an  extremity. 

7  Describe  the  varieties  of  gangrene  and  give  the  treatment 
of  each  variety. 

8  When  and  how  should  hysterectomy  be  performed? 

9  Diflferentially  diagnose  impacted  and  non-impacted  frac- 
ture of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 

10  Give  the  varieties  of  hydrocele  and  state  a  method  of 
cure. 

I I  What  are  the  principal  diseases  of  the  maxillary  bones? 

12  What  are  the  causes  and  treatment  of  empyema? 

13  Give  the  history  of  a  progressive  case  of  h}»pertrophy  of 
the  prostate  and  describe  the  treatment. 

14  What  are  the  causes  and  treatment  of  rectal  stricture? 

15  What  is  an  aneurism?    Describe  the  symptoms  and  the 
various  methods  of  treatment. 
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Answer  any  10  of  the  Questions  on  this  pa^er  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered. 

1  Give  an  anatomic  description  of  the  vagina  and  name  its 
functions. 

2  Describe  the  abnormalities  of  menstruation  and  give  their 
etiology  and  treatment. 

3  Describe  the  human  embryo  during  the  second  month, 
during  the  fifth  month  and  during  the  seventh  month  giving 
size  and  weight.  • 

4  Differentiate  uterine  bruit  and  umbilic  souffle. 

5  What  conditions  are  frequently  mistaken  for  pregnancy? 
How  is  the  differential  diagnosis  made? 

6  How  many  different  presentations  are  liable  to  be  met  in 
obstetric  practice?    What  are  they? 

7  Describe  three  important  forms  of  hemorrhage  occurring 
in  obstetric  practice. 

8  What  conditions  justify  the  use  of  the  forceps  and  what 
preliminaries  are  necessary  to  its  application? 

9  How  is  a  vertex  presentation  recognized  by  palpation? 

10  What  are  the  indications  for  symphisiotomy  and  how 
should  the  operation  be  performed? 

1 1  Describe  the  management  of  an  impacted  breech  presen- 
tation. 

12  What  is  premature  respiration? 

13  What  methods  of  resuscitation  are  available  in  the  appar- 
ently still-bom? 

14  Describe  the  care  of  the  infant  during  the  first  24  hours 
after  birth. 

15  What  is  the  treatment  of  galactorrhea? 
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Answer  any  lo  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.      Check  the  number 
(V)  of  eetch  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  Describe  the  fontanelles  and  state  their  diagnostic  value. 

2  Give  the  stages  of  a  normal  menstrual  cycle. 

3  What  changes  take  place  in  the  child's  circulation  at  the  time 
of  birth  ? 

4  Give  the  formation  and  development  of  the  placenta* 

5  When  should  the  ante-partum  antiseptic  douche  be  employed  ? 
Giye  the  details  of  its  use. 

6  Differentiate  the  positions  of  the  fetus  at  term  as  determined  by 
external  palpation. 

7  When  is  the  induction  of  premature  labor  justifiable  and  how 
may  premature  labor  be  induced  ? 

8  How  should  a  hand  presentation  be  managed  .^ 

9  Describe  the  mechanism  of  expulsion  in  natural  labor. 

10  Describe  the  use  of  the  forceps  in   the  occipito-posterior 
position. 

1 1  How  may  face  presentation  be  converted  into  vertex  presen- 
tation ? 

12  Relate  the  details  of  Crede's  method  of  expression  of  the 
placenta. 

13  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  puerperal  sepsis. 

14  What  is  the  proper  management  of  the  cord  and  umbilicus  in 
the  new-born  ? 

15  Name  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  inversion  of  the 
uterus. 
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Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  t/ie 
number  {y)  of  each  one  of  t/ie  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  Describe  the  changes  that  take  place  in  the  impregnated 
ovum  during  its  passage  to  the  uterus. 

2  Describe  the  semen  and  explain  how  fecundation  is  attained. 

3  What  changes  occur  in  the  blood  during  gestation? 

4  What  is  the  average  duration  of  pregnancy?     How  is  it 
computed? 

5  What  kind  of  mucous  membrane  lines  the  uterus  and  what 
changes  does  it  undergo  during  the  catamenia? 

6  Define  the  following  terras :  position,  presentation,  version, 
rotation. 

7  Describe  the  preparation  of   the  bed,   the   woman,   the 
physician  and  the  nurse,  for  a  case  of  labor. 

8  What  are  the  symptoms  of  an  inevitable  abortion? 

9  When  and  how  should  chloroform  be  given  during  labor? 

10  In  a  case  of  tedious  labor  due  to  undilated  cervix,  what 
should  be  done? 

I  r  Describe  the  varieties  of  placenta  praevia. 

12  For  what  conditions  would  you  advise  podalic  version? 

13  Give  the  management  of  the  second  stage  of  labor. 

14  Dia^ose  uremic  eclampsia  and  give  the  treatment. 

15  Describe  the  proper  management  of  a  torn  perineum. 
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28TH   MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

OBSTETRICS 
Thursday,  May  21,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  pafer  but  no  more.     Check  th^ 
number  (^')  oj  eacn  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  What  are  the  differences  between  the  male  pelvis  and  the 
female  pelvis? 

2  What  is  the  umbilic  cord,  how  is  it  formed  and  what  are 
its  anatomic  characteristics? 

3  Give  rules  for  administering  anesthetics  in  labor,  stating 
when  they  are  indicated. 

4  Define  dystocia  and  name  its  more  important  varieties. 

5  Diagnose  breech  presentation  and  state  how  it  should  be 
managed. 

6  Describe   the   technique   of   intra-uterine   irrigation   and 
state  when  its  employment  is  justifiable. 

7  Define  the  terms  asepsis,  antisepsis.    Give  their  proper  ap- 
plication  in  the  lying-in  chamber. 

8  What  measures  should  be  employed  to  prevent  ophthalmia 
neonatorum? 

9  What  is  episiotomy  and  when  is  such  interference  indicated? 

10  Define  version,  name  its  varieties  and  state  how  it  should 
be  performed. 

1 1  Give  the  etiolog}",  treatment  and  complications  of  mastitis. 

12  Diagnose  trunk  presentation  before  the  membranes  have 
ruptured. 

1 3  Describe  the  management  of  the  perineum  after  the  head 
has  descended  on  it. 

14  Define  the  third  stage  of  labor  and  state  how  it  should  be 
managed. 

15  Diagnose  and  state  how  to  conduct  a  head-last  labor. 
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OBSTETRICS 
Thursday,  June  18,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  tAe  ouestzons  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (^  of  eacn  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered. 

1  Give  tlie  principal  diameters  of  the  fetal  head  at  full  term. 

2  Describe  the  segmentation  of  the  vitellus. 

3  What  is  prematare  labor  and  when  and  how  should  it  be 
induced,  the  fetus  being  viable? 

4  What  symptoms  would  indicate  the  probable  death  of  the 
fetus  in  utero? 

5  Describe  the  symptoms  and  give  the  management  of  an 
incomplete  abortion. 

6  Describe  the  propelling  forces  in  labor. 

7  What  changes  occur  in  the  uterine  organs  of  a  healthy 
woman  after  parturition? 

8  Describe  the  varieties  of  vertex  presentation. 

9  Give  the  management  of  shoulder  presentation  after  labor 
has  begun. 

10  Describe  post-partum  hemorrhage  naming  its  symptoms 
and  causes. 

1 1  Define  and  classify  ectopic  pregftancy.    Give  its  treatment. 

12  What  are  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  rup- 
ture of  the  uterus? 

13  Diagnose  uterine  inertia  and  give  its  treatment. 

14  Give  the  causes  and  treatment  of  laceration  of  the  cervix 
uteri. 

15  Give  a  physiologic  explanation  of  menstruation.  At  what 
period  of  life  does  it  usually  appear  and  when  does  the  meno- 
pause ordinarily  ensue? 
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Thursday,  September  26,  1895  —  i :  15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


.  Xnswer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (^/)  of  each  one  oj  the  questions  you  nave  <tnswered. 

1  In  an  inspection  of  the  body  of  a  person  dead  from  an 
unknown  cause,  what  points  should  be  noted? 

2  In  which  of  the  blood-vessels  are  emboli  most  frequently 
found? 

3  Give  the  pathology  of  cheesy  degeneration  and  the  site  of 
its  most  frequent  occurrence. 

4  Describe  and  illustrate  two  forms  of  catarrhal  inflamma- 
tion. 

5  Give  the  pathologic  significance  of  amoeba  coli. 

6  Give  the  pathology  of  measles. 

7  What  is  a  glioma?     What  is  its  gross  and  microscopic 
appearance? 

8  What  portion  of  the  cord  is  involved  in  acute  myelitis? 

9  What  are  the  principal  pathologic  lesions  in  chronic  endo- 
carditis? 

10  What  points  regarding  the  skin  should  be  noted  in  the 
general  examination  of  a  patient? 

1 1  What  is  the  character  of  the  fever  curve  in  chronic  tuber- 
culosis? 

1 2  Give  the  pathology  of  acute  rhinitis. 

13  In  what  conditions  does  bronchial  breathing  take  the 
place  of  vesicular  breathing? 

14  How  may  the  stomach  be  artificially  distended  for  pur- 
poses of  diagnosis? 

15  What  methods  should  be  employed  to  test  posture  sense? 
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Board 
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Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.      Check  t/ie  numbet 
(v^)  of  e€uh  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  In  what  order  are  the  organs  off  the  thorax  and  abdomen  best 
examined  at  a  post-mortem  section  ? 

2  What  are  the  causes  of  thrombi  and  how  are  they  formed .' 

3  What  is  the  special  cause  of  the  croupous  inflammation  found 
in  diphtheria? 

4  Describe  the  comma  bacillus  and  give  the  manner  of  its  intro- 
duction into  the  system. 

5  What  conditions  give  to  the  system  immunity  from  the  harmful 
action  of  bacteria? 

6  Give  the  microscopic  appearance  of  a  melano-sarcoma  and  state 
its  usual  site  of  development. 

7  What  lesions  of  the  brain  occur  in  chronic  paralysis  of  the 
insane  } 

8  What  pathologic  process  takes  place  in  gangrene  of  the  lungs  ? 

9  Of  what  diseases  are  lymphomata  a  characteristic  lesion  ? 

10  What  pathologic  changes  occur  in  the  urine  in  acute  exudative 
nephritis  ? 

1 1  Give  the  anatomic  boundaries  of  the  lungs. 

12  Give  the  normal  percussion-figure  of  the  heart  and  relate  the 
conditions  under  which  heart  dulness  is  increased. 

13  Describe  the  method  of  testing  for  the  plantar  and  for  the 
patellar  reflex. 

14  How  may  the  ureter  be  catheterized  .^ 

15  Give  the  method  of  percussion  and  the  normal  area  of  spleen 
dulness. 
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Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  (j/)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  Describe  the  formation  of  a  cyst. 

2  Give  the  pathology  of  indurated  or  hard  chancre. 

3  How  is  a  necrosed  part  or  sequestrum  separated  from  the 
surrounding  tissue? 

4  How  and  from  what  is  fibrous  tissue  formed? 

5  What  are  the  pathologic  features  of  erysipelas?  How  do 
erysipelas  and  erythema  differ  in  appearance? 

6  Give  the  causes  of  acute  phlebitis. 

7  How  does  the  system  dispose  of  disintegrated  red  blood- 
corpuscles  in  the  circulation? 

8  What  are  myxomata  ? 

9  State  the  causes  of  dry  gangrene.  What  parts  of  the  body 
are  usually  affected  by  this  disease? 

10  Describe  purpura  hemorrhagica  and  g^ve  the  pathology 
of  this  condition. 

1 1  Differentiate  colic  and  enteritis. 

12  Give  the  differential  diagnosis  of  (a)  right-sided  pyosal- 
pinx,  {b)  appendicitis,  {c)  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder. 

13  Differentiate  varicella  and  variola. 

14  How  is  cerebral  hemorrhage  distinguished  from  syncope? 

15  What  cardiac  lesions  are  likely  to  accompany  or  to  follow 
acute  articular  rheumatism  and  how  may  they  be  recognized 
by  aid  of  the  stethoscope? 
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28TH   MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

PATHOLOGY  AND  DIAGNOSIS 
Thursday,  May  21,  1896 — i:  15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (y')  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered. 

1  What  is  angioma  ?    How  many  forms  are  there  and  how 
do  they  differ? 

2  Define  melanotic  sarcoma^  give  its  microscopic  appearance 
and  state  where  it  is  most  commonly  formed. 

3  What  is  the  most  common  cause  of  icterus? 

4  What  structural  changes  oocur  in  the  lungs  in  phthisis? 

5  What  is  understood  by  casts  in  the  urine  and  what  is  their 
diagnostic  significance? 

6  Give  the  macroscopic  and  the  microscopic  appearance  of 
lupus  vulgaris. 

7  Describe  lithemia;  lithiasis  nephritica. 

8  Give  the  method  of  percussion  and  the  normal  area  of 
liver  dulness. 

9  Differentiate  between  melancholia  and  mania. 

10  Give  the   consecutive    symptoms   and  the    progress  of 
paresis. 

11  Differentiate    between    cerebral    vomiting    and  gastric 
vomiting. 

1 2  Diagnose  chronic  ulcer  of  the  stomach. 

13  Give  the  characteristic  differences  between  diabetes  in- 
sipidus ar.d  diabetes  mellitus. 

14  Differentiate  between  intermittent  fever  and  hectic  fever. 

15  Demonstrate  the  value  of  the  ophthalmoscope  as  an  aid 
to  diagnosis  in  certain  lesions  of  the  kidneys. 
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PATHOLOGY  AND  DIAGNOSIS 
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Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.    Check  the 
number  (>/)  of  etunone  oj  the  questions  you  have  answered. 

1  Describe  the  process  of  granulation.     Define  a  slough, 

2  Give  the  causes  of  vertigo. 

3  Describe  the  formation  of  a  thrombus. 

4  Give  the  laryngological  appearance  of  tubercular  laryn- 
gitis. 

5  What  is  a  lipoma  f    Name  the  varieties. 

6  Give  the  microscopic  appearance  of  granular  epithelial 
casts  and  state  in  what  conditions  they  may  be  found  voided 
with  the  urine. 

7  Give  the  pathology  of  catarrhal  icterus. 

8  Give  the  appearance  of  the  early  as  well  as  of  the  subse- 
quent lesions  occurring  in  syphilis. 

9  What  are  the  microscopic  characteristics  of  scirrhus  car- 
cinoma? 

10  Describe  calcification  of  the  arteries. 

1 1  Differentiate  eczema  and  scabies. 

12  How  do  tonic  and  clonic  spasms  differ? 

13  What  is  pyuria  and  what  is  its  clinical  significance? 

14  How  should  a  diagnosis  be  reached  as  between  tetanus 
and  poisoning  from  strychnia? 

X5  Diagnose  calculus  of  the  bladder. 
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"  .  .  .  in  therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  medica  all  the  questions 
submitted  to  any  candidate  shall  be  chosen  from  those  prepared  by  the 
board  selected  by  that  candidate,  and  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  tenets 
of  that  school  as  determined  by  its  state  board  of  medical  examiners.'* 

Laws  of  1893,  ch.  661,  §  146 

Questions  prepared  by  the  Board  of  examiners  representing  the  M«dical 
society  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  (^)  of  each  one  0/  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  What  are  the  therapeutic  uses  of  guaiac? 

2  Name  the  varieties  of  intermitting  fever. 

3  What  is  the  relative  strength  of  hydrochloric  acid  and 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid? 

4  On  what  physiologic  actions  does  the  use  of  cocain  hydro- 
chlorate  in  eye  practice  depend? 

5  Give  the  medical  treatment  of  cystitis. 

6  Name  the  official  bromids. 

7  Describe  the  therapeutic  uses  of  ox-gall. 

8  How  do  septicemia  and  pyemia  differ  clinically? 

9  Where  does  buckthorn  grow?  Give  the  official  prepara- 
tion and  dose. 

10  What  are  the  therapeutic  uses  of  gelsemium? 

1 1  Outline  the  treatment  of  acute  dysentery. 

12  What  is  the  purgative  dose  of  acetate  of  potassium? 

13  What  are  the  common  name  and  therapeutic  uses  oi 
plumbi  acetatis? 

14  Give  the  treatment  of  follicular  amygdalitis. 

15  How  do  official  waters,  e.  g.  aqua  camphorae  differ  frotc 
solutions,  e.  g.  liquor  calcis? 
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Fridayi  January  31,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


'*  .  .  •  in  therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  medica  all  the  questions 
submitted  to  any  candidate  shall  be  chosen  from  those  prepared  by  the  board 
selected  by  that  candidate,  and  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  tenets  of  that 
school  as  determined  by  its  state  board  of  medical  examiners.*' 

Laws  of  1893,  ch.  661,  §  146 

Questions  prepared  by  the  Board  of  examiners  representing  the  Medloai 
sooiety  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Answer  any  JO  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the  number 
(yf)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  How  do  potassium  acetate  and  potassium  bitartrate  compare  as 
diuretics  and  purgatives  ? 

2  Define  simple  <uute  stomatitis.  At  what  age  is  it  most  common? 
What  is  the  treatment  ? 

3  Give  the  common  name  and  the  official  preparations  of  prunus 
Virginiana. 

4  How  do  tinctures  differ  from  spirits }     Give  an  example  of  each. 

5  Give  the  treatment  and  prognosis  of  hydroperitoneum. 

6  On  what  chemical  change  in  the  intestinal  tract  does  the  purga- 
tive action  of  castor  oil  depend  1 

7  What  are  the  therapeutic  uses  of  acetic  acid  ? 

8  How  should  acute  non-toxic  gastritis  be  treated  1 

9  What  is  the  proportion  of  mercury  in  blue  pill  .^  What  is  the 
dose  of  blue  pill? 

10  Describe  the  treatment  of  acute  nasal  catarrh. 

1 1  How  do  styptics  and  hemostatics  differ  ?  Give  an  example  of 
each. 

1 2  What  part  of  zingiber  is  used  in  medicine  ?  What  are  its 
therapeutic  uses  ? 

13  Define /Airwtfry. 

14  What  are  the  effects  of  thrombosis  of  cerebral  arteries  ? 

15  How  do  therapeutic  agents  act  to  promote  waste? 
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Therapeutics,  Practice  and  Materia  Medica 
Friday,  April  10,  1896 — 9:15  a,  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


"  .  .  .  in  therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  medica  all  the  questions 
submitted  to  any  candidate  shall  be  chosen  from  those  prepared  by  the 
board  selected  by  that  candidate,  and  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  tenets 
of  that  school  as  determined  by  its  state  board  of  medical  examiners." 

Laws  of  1893,  ch.  661,  §  146 

Questions  prepared  by  the  Board  of  examiners  representing  the  Medical 
society  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  {^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered. 

1  Of  what  is  iodoform  a  preparation  and  what  is  the  dose 
for  internal  administration? 

2  Define  hydronephrosis^  state  its  causes  and  describe  its 
treatment. 

3  What  are  the  sources  of  salicylic  acid? 

4  Give  the  source  and  describe  the  uses  of  lanolin. 

5  How  do  oleates  and  ointments  differ? 

6  What  are  the  therapeutic  uses  of  acetanilid  administered 
internally?  Has  it  any  uses  when  locally  applied?  If  so,  what 
are  they? 

7  Give  the  sj^mptoms  and  treatment  of  migraine. 

8  Give  the  composition  and  common  name  of  compound 
effervescing  powder. 

9  Describe  linum  and  give  its  medical  preparations  and  uses. 

10  Describe  the  treatment  of  the  grippe. 

1 1  Give  the  treatment  and  the  prognosis  of  angina  pectoris. 

12  What  are  the  symptoms  of  iodism?  How  may  it  be  pre- 
vented while  the  use  of  the  iodids  is  continued? 

13  What  are  the  varieties,  causes  and  treatment  of  stricture 
of  the  esophagus? 

14  Give  the  common  name  of  hydrastis  and  describe  its 
therapeutic  uses. 

15  Write  the  following  prescription  by  the  metric  system: 

Potassii  bicarb.,  three  and  one  half  drams 
Acidi  acetici,  six  drams,  fluid 
Aquae,  three  ounces,  fluid 
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Therapeutics,  Practice  and  Materia  Medica 
Friday,  May  22,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


"  .  .  .  in  therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  medica  all  the  questions 
submitted  to  any  candidate  shall  be  chosen  from  those  prepared  by  the 
board  selected  by  that  candidate,  and  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  tenets 
of  that  school  as  determined  by  its  state  board  of  medical  examiners," 

Laws  of  i8q3,  ch.  661,  §  146 

Questions  prepared  by  the  Board  of  examiners  representing  the  Medical 
society  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Answer  any  to  of  the  questions  on  this  paier  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  {^)  of  each  one  of  t  fie  questions  you  nave  answered. 

1  What  are  the  possible  dangers  from  the  use  of  salol  in 
large  doses? 

2  Why  is  it  important  that  a  typhoid  fever  patient  be  kept 
in  a  horizontal  position? 

3  Mention  a  disease  of  the  nervous  system  in  which  the 
patellar  reflex  usually  disappears;  one  in  which  it  is  usually 
exaggerated. 

4  Give  the  medical  name  and  the  official  preparations  of 
lignum  vitae. 

5  What  are  the  therapeutic  uses  of  manganese? 

6  Describe  the  treatment  of  paralysis  agitans.  What  is  the 
prognosis? 

7  How  is  peroxid  of  hydrogen  prepared?  What  are  its 
therapeutic  uses? 

8  What  are  the  therapeutic  uses  of  uva  ursi?  What  part  of 
this  plant  is  used  in  medicine? 

9  Define  myxoedema  and  give  its  treatment. 

10  What  is  the  common  name  of  oleum  morrhuae?  On 
what  physiologic  effect  does  its  therapeutic  use  depend? 

1 1  What  is  the  composition  of  linimentum  calcis?  For  what 
is  it  principally  used? 

12  Give  the  treatment  of  acute  articular  rheumatism. 

13  What  precautions  should  be  observed  in  using  hypodermic 
injections? 

14  Outline  the  treatment  of  mania  a  potu. 

15  State  the  dose  of  {a)  tincture  of  quassia,  {b)  caffein,  {c) 
fluid  extract  of  ergot,  (d)  infusion  of  digitalis,  {e)  sulfate  of 
strychnia. 
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"  .  .  .  in  therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  medica  all  the  questions 
submitted  to  any  candidate  shall  be  chosen  from  those  prepared  by  the 
board  selected  by  that  candidate,  and  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  tenets 
of  that  school  as  determined  by  its  state  board  of  medical  examiners." 

Laws  of  1893,  ch.  661,  g  146 

Questions  prepared  by  the  Board  of  examiners  representing  the  Medical 
society  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  {\')  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answer edn 

1  What  are  the  therapeutic  uses  of  Hmonis  succus? 

2  Describe  the  eruption  of  typhoid  fever. 

3  What  are  the  official  preparations  of  guaiac? 

4  On  what  physiologic  action  does  the  therapeutic  use  of 
elaterin  depend? 

5  Give  the  treatment  and  prognosis  of  diabetes  mellitus. 

6  What  are  the  therapeutic  uses  of  prunus  virginiana. 
What  is  the  dose  of  the  fluid  extract? 

7  Name  the  official  preparation  and  state  the  therapeutic 
nses  of  santalum  album. 

8  What  are  the  causes  and  treatment  of  habitual  constipa- 
tion? 

9  Define  anthelmintic  and  name  the  remedies  of  this  class. 

10  How  do  intermitting  fever  and  remitting  fever  of  mala- 
rial origin  differ? 

1 1  Define  apJiasia  and  give  its  etiology. 

12  How  is  coUodium  made?  What  are  the  preparations  of 
collodium? 

13  What  are  the  therapeutic  uses  of  resorcin? 

14  Give  the  etiology  of  rachitis.     At  what  age  does  it  occur? 

15  Give  the  common  name  and  the  therapeutic  uses  of 
hematoxylon? 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Board 

Examination  Department 

Place 
I33D    EXAMINATION 

25TH   MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Therapeutics,  Practice  and  Materia  Medica 
Friday,  September  27, 1895 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


'*  .  .  .  in  therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  medica  all  the  questions 
submitted  to  any  candidate  shall  be  chosen  from  those  prepared  by  the 
board  selected  by  that  candidate,  and  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  tenets 
of  that  school  as  determined  by  its  state  board  of  medical  examiners." 

Laws  of  1893,  ch.  661,  §  146 

Questions  prepared  by  the  Board  of  examiners  representing  the  Homeo- 
pathic medical  society  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Answer  any  10  of  the  Questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  (^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered. 

1  Describe  the  cough  of  squilla,  ipecac  and  sanguinaria  can. 

2  Differentiate  between  euphrasia  and  allium  cepa  in  coryza. 

3  Give  the  chief  mental  symptoms  of  anacardium. 

4  Give  the  throat  symptoms  of  lachesis. 

5  Give  the  characteristic  stomach  symptoms  of  phosphorus. 

6  Give  the  indications  for  three  remedies  useful  in  suppres- 
sion of  urine. 

7  What  are  the  characteristic  throat  symptoms  of  nitric  acid? 

8  Give  the  indications  for  aeon.,  hepar  sulf.  and  spongia  in 
false  croup. 

9  Differentiate  between  the  cough  of  bell,  and  hyos. 

10  Name  a  remedy  for  chill  beginning  between  the  shoulders. 

1 1  Give  the  principal  head  symptoms  of  actaea  rac. 

1 2  Describe  your  treatment  of  facial  erysipelas. 

13  How  would  you  treat  a  case  of  infantile  convulsions? 

14  Give  the  most  prominent  eye  symptoms  of  duboisia. 

15  Mention  three  remedies  curative  in  iritis  and  give  their 
indications. 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Board 

Examination  Department 

Place 
I34TH   EXAMINATION 

26TH   MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Therapeutics,  Practice  and  Materia  Medica 

Friday,  January  31,  1896  —  9:15  a.  ra.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


"  •  •  •  in  therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  medica  all  the  questions 
submitted  to  any  candidate  shall  be  chosen  from  those  prepared  by  tne  board 
selected  by  that  candidate,  and  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  tenets  of  that 
school  as  determined  by  its  state  board  of  medical  examiners/' 

Laws  of  1893,  ch.  661,  §  146 

Questions  prepared  by  the  Board  of  examiners  representing  the  Homec 
pathio  medioal  society  of  the  state  of  New  Yorlc. 

Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the  number 
(V)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  ansvtered, 

1  When  should  arsenicum  album  be  given  in  intermittent  fever  ? 

2  Give  the  characteristic  urinary  symptoms  of  cantharis  and 
terebinth. 

3  Give  the  heart  symptoms  of  spigelia. 

4  How  should  a  case  of  diabetes  be  treated  ? 

5  For  what  class  of  cases  should  silica  be  prescribed  ? 

6  How  should  a  case  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  be  treated  ? 

7  How  should  acute  conjunctivitis  be  treated? 

8  How  should  a  case  of  uremic  convulsions  be  treated  ? 

9  Differentiate  between  ign.,  nat.  mur.,  and  puis,  in  melancholia. 

10  Describe  the  headache  of  gels. 

1 1  Name  the  remedies  having  chill  beginning  in  the  fingers. 

12  Describe  the  cough  of  sanguinaria  can. 

13  How  should  a  case  of  membranous  croup  be  treated  } 

14  Give  the  indications  for  three  remedies  that  are  curative  in 
hemorrhoids. 

15  When  should  conium  be  given  for  vertigo  ? 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Board 

Examination  Department 

Place 
I36TH    EXAMINATION 

27TH   MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Therapeutics^  Practice  and  Materia  Medica 
Friday,  April  10,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


'*  .  .  .  in  therapeutics,  piactice  and  materia  medica  all  the  questions 
submitted  to  any  candidate  shall  be  chosen  from  those  prepared  by  the 
board  selected  by  that  candidate,  and  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  tenets 
of  that  school  as  determined  by  its  state  board  of  medical  examiners.'* 

Laws  of  1893,  ch.  661,  §  146 

Questions  prepared  by  the  Board  of  examiners  representing  the  Homeo- 
pathic medical  society  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  (j/)  of  each  one  0/  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  Give  the  characteristic  symptoms  calling  for  rhus  tox., 
bryonia,  caulophyllum  and  colchicum  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
flammatory rheumatism. 

2  What  are  the  characteristic  urinary  symptoms  of  terebin- 
thina? 

3  Differentiate  between  clematis  and  Pulsatilla  in  the  treat- 
ment of  orchitis. 

4  When  should  Pulsatilla  be  given  in  nasal  catarrh? 

5  Name  three  remedies  useful  in  the  treatment  of  acute 
gastritis,  and  give  their  characteristic  symptoms. 

6  Give  the  enteric  symptoms  of  crocus. 

7  Differentiate  between  the  vertigo  of  argent,  nit.,  cocculus 
and  conium. 

8  Name  tzuo  remedies  useful  in  suppression  of  urine  and 
give  their  indications. 

9  Describe  the  characteristic  throat  symptoms  of  belladonna, 
lachesis,  nitric  acid  and  Phytolacca. 

10  Name  three  remedies  that  produce  green  diarrheic  stools 
and  give  the  characteristics  of  each. 

11  Differentiate  between  the  constipation  of  ammonium 
mur.,  lycopodium,  opium  and  phosphorus. 

12  Give  the  characteristics  of  three  remedies  curative  in 
acute  laryngitis. 

13  Give  he  mental  symptoms  of  aconite,  barjrta  carb.,  cal- 
caria  carb.  and  lilium  tigrinum. 

14  How  should  a  case  of  acute  pleurisy  be  treated? 

15  How  should  a  case  of  diabetes  mellitus  be  treated? 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 


Board 
Place 


Examination  Department 

I37TH    EXAMINATION 

2Sth  medical  examination 

Therapeutics,  Practice  and  Materia  Medica 
Friday,  May  22,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


••  .  .  .  in  therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  medica  all  the  questions 
submitted  to  any  candidate  shall  be  chosen  from  those  prepared  by  the 
board  selected  by  that  candidate,  and  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  tenets 
of  that  school  as  determined  by  its  state  board  of  medical  examiners." 

Laws  of  1893,  ch.  661,  §  146 

Questions  prepared  by  the  Board  of  examiners  representing  the  Homeo- 
pathic medical  society  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  (f/)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered. 

1  Give  the  heart  symptoms  of  kalmia. 

2  In  what  diseases  is  Hydrastis  curative? 

3  When  should  plumbum  be  given  for  constipation? 

4  In  what  class  of  diseases  is  lodin  curative? 

5  Describe  the  rectal  symptoms  of  aesculus  hip. 

6  When  should  ledum  palustre  be  given  in  rheumatism? 

7  Describe  the  nasal  symptoms  of  sambucus. 

8  Describe  the  cough  of  sanguinaria  nit. 

9  Give  the  characteristics  of  three  remedies  curative  in  iritis. 

10  How  would  you  treat  a  case  of  infantile  convulsions? 

11  When  should  aloes  be  given  for  hemorrhoids? 

12  Give  the  characteristics  of  three  remedies  useful  in  whoop- 
ing cough. 

13  Differentiate  the  restlessness  of  aconite,  chamomilla  and 
rhus  tox. 

14  When  should  ipecac  be  given  for  hemorrhage? 

15  Give  the  laryngeal  symptoms  of  arum  triphyllum. 
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No. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Board 

Examination  Department 

Place 
I38TH    EXAMINATION 

29TH   MEDICAL   EXAMINATION 

Therapeutics,  Practice  and  Materia  Medica 
Friday,  June  19,  1896  —  9: 15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


"  .  ,  .  in  therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  medica  all  the  questions 
submitted  to  any  candidate  shall  be  chosen  from  those  prepared  by  the 
board  selected  by  that  candidate,  and  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  tenets 
of  that  school  as  determined  by  its  state  board  of  medical  examiners." 

Laws  of  1893,  ch.  661,  §  146 

Questions  prepared  by  the  Board  of  examiners  representing  the  Homeo- 
pathic medical  society  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Answer  any  jo  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  (j/)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  When  should  apis  be  given  in  rheumatism? 

2  Name  three  remedies  often  indicated  in  the  treatment  of 
facial  erysipelas  and  give  the  characteristic  sjrmptoms  of  each. 

3  Give  indications  for  aloes,  ars. ,  mere.  corr. ,  mere.  sol. ,  nux 
vom.  and  bap.  in  dysentery. 

4  Give  characteristic  indications  for  allium  cepa,  arsenicum 
album  and  euphrasia  in  acute  coryza. 

5  What  are  the  symptoms  produced  oa  the  female  genitals 
by  sepia? 

6  What  are  the  mental  characteristics  of  cannabis  indica? 

7  Differentiate  between  the  headaches  of  actaea  rac. ,  gels. , 
and  silicea. 

8  Outline  a  treatment  of  typhoid  fever  giving  characteristics 
of  three  remedies  useful  in  this  disease. 

9  Differentiate  between  the  colic  of  colocynth  dioscorea  and 
nux.  vom. 

10  Differentiate  between  the  constipation  of  magnesia  mur., 
nux  vom.  and  phosphorus. 

11  What  remedy  has  a  left-sided  headache  ameliorated  by 
cold  applications? 

1 2  Describe  the  tongue  symptoms  of  mercurius  proto-iod. 

13  Describe  the  diarrhea  of  chamomilla. 

14  Give  three  characteristics  of  lachesis. 

15  How  should  a  case  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  be  treated^ 
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No. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Board 

Examination  Department 

Place 
I33D    EXAMINATION 

25TH   MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Therapeutics,  Practice  and  Materia  Medica 
Friday,  September  27, 1895  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


**  .  .  .  in  therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  medica  all  the  questions 
submitted  to  any  candidate  shall  be  chosen  from  those  prepared  by  the 
board  selected  by  that  candidate,  and  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  tenets 
of  that  school  as  determined  by  its  state  board  of  medical  examiners." 

Laws  of  1893,  ch.  66i,  §  146 

Questions  prepared  by  the  Board  of  examiners  representing  the  Eclectic 
medical  society  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  (^^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered. 

1  Describe  a  hypnotic  as  compared  with  an  analgesic. 

2  Give  the  treatment  of  hyperidrosis. 

3  What  is  the  dose  of  the  gold  and  sodium  chlorid  for  an 
adult? 

4  Give  the  diet  and  treatment  of  tubercular  enteritis. 

5  State  the  adult  dose  of  the  oleoresin  of  filix  mas  or  as- 
pidium ;  also  the  common  or  vulgar  name. 

6  How  would  you  recognize  and  treat  alcoholic  narcosis? 

7  Give  the  dose,  preparations  and  use  of  baptisia  tinctoria. 

8  Outline  briefly  the  theory  of  acquired  immunity  against 
diphtheria. 

9  Give  the  therapeutic  action  of  apocynum  cannabinum. 

10  How  should  glaucoma  be  treated? 

1 1  What  are  the  therapeutic  uses  of  hyoscyamus  niger? 

12  Give  the  treatment  of  measles. 

13  Describe  the  toxic  symptoms  of  belladonna. 

14  Give  the  treatment  of  pyemia. 

15  What  is  the  adult  dose  of  creosote  for  internal  adminis- 
tration? 
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No. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Botrd 

Examination  Department 

Place 
I34TH   EXAMINATION 

26th  medical  examination 

Therapeutics,  Practice  and  Materia  Medica 
Friday,  January  31,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


"  .  .  .  in  therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  medica  all  the  questions 
submitted  to  any  candidate  shall  be  chosen  from  those  prepared  by  the  board 
selected  by  that  candidate,  and  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  tenets  of  that 
school  as  determined  by  its  state  board  of  medical  examiners." 

Laws  of  1893,  ch.  661,  g  146 

Questions  prepared  by  the  Board  of  examiners  representing  the  Eolectio 
medical  society  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Answer  any  lo  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  hut  no  more.  Check  the  number 
(V)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered. 

1  Name  four  vegetable  cathartics  with  the  dose  of  each  for  an 
adult. 

2  Describe  the  care  and  treatment  of  a  patient  during  an  epileptic 
convulsion. 

3  What  are  the  therapeutic  uses  of  ferrum  redact um  ? 

4  What  is  the  treatment  of  acute  dysentery  ? 

5  Give  the  dose,  practical  use  and  theory  of  the  action  of  apo- 
morphia. 

6  Describe  the  treatment  of  ascites  from  renal  disease. 

7  What  are  the  therapeutic  uses  of  aconitum  napellus  ? 

8  Give  the  treatment  of  chronic  constipation. 

9  What  are  the  principal  indications  for  the  use  of  pilocarpin  ? 

10  Describe  the  symptoms  and  medical  treatment  of  gastric  ulcer. 

11  Define  emmenagogue .  Write  a  prescription  containing  an 
emmenagogue. 

12  Give  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  edema. 

13  What  is  the  therapeutic  use  of  strophanthus  ? 

14  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  acute  catarrhal  laryngitis. 

15  Name/E72^r  expectorant  remedies  and  give  the  maximum  dose 
of  each  for  an  adult. 
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Board 

Examination  Department 

Plaoe 

I36TH    EXAMINATION 

27TH  MEDICAL  EXAMINATION 

Therapeutics,  Practice  and  Materia  Medica 
Friday,  April  10,  1896 — 9: 15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


"  .  .  .  in  therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  medica  all  the  questions 
submitted  to  any  candidate  shall  be  chosen  from  those  prepared  by  the 
board  selected  by  that  candidate,  and  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  tenets 
of  that  school  as  determined  by  its  state  board  of  medical  examiners." 

Laws  of  1893,  ch.  661,  §  146 

Questions  prepared  by  the  Board  of  examiners  representing  the  Eclectic 
medical  society  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Answer  any  to  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  {^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  Define  the  terms  antagonist^  incompatible^  synergist^  as 
nsed  in  materia  medica. 

2  Describe  the  effect  of  nitrohydrochloric  acid  on  the  diges- 
tive function. 

3  Describe  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  intermittent  fever. 

4  Define  the  terms  cerebral  sedative  and  motor  depressant. 

5  Describe  the  treatment  of  acute  conjunctivitis. 

6  Describe  alcoholic  neuritis.     Give  treatment. 

7  Describe  the  treatment  of  smallpox. 

8  Describe  the  treatment  of  acute  uremic  convulsions, 

9  Describe  the  action  of  the  iodids. 

10  Describe  the  treatment  of  chronic  cystitis. 

11  Describe  the  attack  of  cardiac  syncope  from  anemia. 
Give  treatment. 

12  What  preparations  of  bismuth  are  used  in  medicine  .> 

13  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  poisoning  from 
camphor. 

14  What  are  the  therapeutic  uses  of  hydrastis  canadensis? 

15  What  salts  of  strychnia  are  most  commonly  prescribed 

for  hypodermic  use?      State  the  maximum  and  the  minimum 
dose  for  an  adult 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Examination  Department 

I37TH    EXAMINATION 
28TH    MEDICAL   EXAMINATION 

Therapeutics,  Practice  and  Materia  Medica 
Friday,  May  22,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


•*  .  .  .  in  therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  medica  all  the  questions 
submitted  to  any  candidate  shall  be  chosen  from  those  preparea  by  the 
board  selected  by  that  candidate,  and  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  tenets 
of  that  school  as  determined  by  its  state  board  of  medical  examiners." 

Laws  of  1893,  ch.  661,  §  146 

Questions  prepared  by  the  Board  of  examiners  representing  the  Eclectic 
medical  society  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  {^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  What  is  the  dose  of  solid  extract  of  digitalis? 

2  What  preparations  of  magnesia  are  used  in  medical 
practice? 

3  Give  the  treatment  in  a  case  of  pyelo-nephritis. 

4  What  evils  result  from  the  long  continued  use  of  the 
bromids? 

5  What  is  the  purpose  and  what  the  dose  of  ether  used 
hy  podermically  ? 

6  How  should  a  case  of  poisoning  by  the  inhalation  of 
illuminating  gas  be  treated? 

7  What  is  eupatoriuin  ? 

8  What  are  the  contraindications  for  the  use  of  opium? 

9  Give  the  treatment  of  insomnia  from  anemia. 

10  What  action  has  alcohol  on  tissue  waste? 

1 1  What  is  bronchial  stenosis  ? 

12  Name  the  principal  anesthetics. 

13  What  are  the  properties  and  uses  of  ph)rtolacca? 

14  How  should  erysipelas  be  treated? 

15  Differentially  diagnose  morbus  Brightii  and  diabetes 
mellitus. 
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I38TH    EXAMINATION 

29TH    MEDICAL   EXAMINATION 

Therapeutics,  Practice  and  Materia  Medica 
Friday,  June  19,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


"  .  .  .  in  therapeutics,  practice  and  materia  medica  all  the  questions 
submitted  to  any  candidate  shall  be  chosen  from  those  prepared  by  the 
board  selected  by  that  candidate,  and  shall  be  in  harmony  with  the  tenets 
of  that  school  as  determined  by  its  state  board  of  medical  examiners." 

Laws  of  1893,  ch.  661,  §  146 

Questions  prepared  by  the  Board  of  examiners  representing  the  Eclectic 
medical  society  of  the  state  of  New  York. 

-  Inswer  any  jo  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  (v)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  Under  what   circumstances   should   aconite,  belladonna, 
br}'onia  and  gelsemium  be  prescribed? 

2  What  sjmiptom  is  conclusive  of  pneumonia?. 

3  What  is  the  average  strength  of  fluid  extracts? 

4  What  is  the  hypodermic  dose  of  atropia;  of  pilocarpin;  of 
morphine? 

5  Under  what  circumstances  should  a  patient  be  salivated? 

6  State  the  principal  uses  of  aconite  and  give  its  properties. 

7  Give  treatment  for  a  case  of  sunstroke. 

8  What  is  cinchonism?    State  symptoms  of  this  condition. 

9  Describe  the  action,  if  any  of  alcohol  on  tissue  waste. 

10  State  the  symptoms  and  give  the  treatment  of  hepatic 
congestion. 

1 1  What  is  a  diaphoretic  ?    Name  three  drugs  of  this  class. 

12  What  is  saliciii  and  for  what  purpose  is  it  prescribed? 

13  Give  symptoms  and  treatment  of  acute  peritonitis. 

14  Describe  the  action  of  rhubarb  in  small  doses  as  com- 
pared with  its  action  when  employed  in  large  doses. 

15  Give  symptoms  and  treatment  of  infantile  diarrhea. 
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I33D    EXAMINATION 
3D   DENTAL  EXAMINATION 

ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY 
Tuesday,  September  24,  1895 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (j/)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  Name  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  of  the  face. 

2  Describe  the  antrum  of  Highmore. 

3  What  is  a  tooth  germ  ? 

4  Describe  Nasmyth's  membrane. 

5  What  are  the  muscles  of  mastication? 

6  What  is  cementum  ? 

7  Give  the  origin  and  insertion  of  masseter  and  temporal 
muscles. 

8  Give  the  origin  and  insertion  of  pterygoid  muscles. 

9  Describe  the  salivary  glands. 

10  Give  the  origin  and  distribution  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves. 

1 1  What  are  the  branches  of  the  external  carotid  artery? 

12  Describe  the  pulp  and  give  its  function. 

13  What  are  odontoblasts?  osteoblasts? 

14  Give  analysis  of  dentin  and  enamel. 

15  What  would  be  the  result  of  exposing  dentin  to  the  ac- 
tion of  a  strong  acid  for  several  days? 
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4TH  DENTAL  EXAMINATION 

ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY 
Tuesday,  January  28,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  MO  of  the  guestions  an  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the  number 
(}/)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  Describe  the  inferior  maxillary  bone. 

2  Describe  the  tempero-maxillary  articulation. 

3  Name  the  muscles  that  depress  the  lower  jaw. 

4  Name  the  muscles  of  the  tongue.     Give  the  origin  and  insertion 
of  two  of  these  muscles. 

5  What  are  the  branches  of  the  facial  artery  ? 

6  Describe  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  and  give  its  branches. 

7  Name  the  tissues  that  compose  the  body. 

8  What  is  a  celU 

9  What  are  interglobular  spaces? 

10  What  is  dentin  and  how  is  it  formed  ? 

1 1  What  is  enamel  and  how  is  it  formed  ? 

12  Describe  peridental  membrane  and  give  its  functions. 

13  Where  does  calcification  of  a  tooth  begin  ? 

14  What  i&  protoplasm  i 

15  What  are  lacunae  and  how  are  they  formed? 
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I36TH    EXAMINATION 
5TH    DENTAL  EXAMINATION 

ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY 
Tuesday,  April  7,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 

Answer  any  jo  of  the  questions  on  t/u's  paper  but  no  more.     Cluck  the 
number  {^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  Describe  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

2  Describe  the  bones  that  form  the  orbital  cavity. 

3  Give  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle. 

4  Give   the  origin   and  insertion   of  the  masseter  muscle. 
State  its  nerve  supply. 

5  Name  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate. 

C  Name  the  terminal  branches  of  the  external  carotid  arterv. 

7  What  artery  supplies  the  tongue  with  blood? 

8  Describe  the  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves. 

9  yj\i2X,  vs>  histology  f 

10  Name  the  principal  tissues  composing  the  body. 

1 1  Give  the  varieties  of  connective  tissue. 

1 2  Name  the  calcified  tissues  composing  a  tooth. 

13  What  are  Haversian  canals? 

14  Describe  the  pericementum. 

15  Yfhatisa,tootAgermf 
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I37TH    EXAMINATION 

6tii  dental  examination 

ANATOMY  AND  HISTOLOGY 
Tuesday,  May  19,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.^only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
Mumber  (f^  of  eacn  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  Describe  the  antrum  of  Highmore. 

2  What  is  the  course  and  distribution  of  the  facial  artery? 

3  Name  the  bones  of  the  face. 

4  Describe  the  inferior  maxilla. 

5  Describe  the  action  of  the  external  pterygoid  muscle. 

6  What  are  the  muscles  of  mastication? 

7  Name  the  salivary  glands.     Where  do  they  empty? 

8  Give  the  origin  of  the  fifth  pair  of  nerves  and  describe  its 
third  branch. 

9  Name  the  bones  and  ligaments  of  the  tempero-maxillary 
articulation. 

10  Describe  dentin  as  to  composition  and  structure. 

1 1  Describe  a  cell. 

1 2  Describe  Nasmyth's  membrane. 

13  How  is  bone  developed? 

14  Describe  the  calcified  tissues  of  which  teeth  are  composed. 

15  What  is  an  odontoblast? 
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Answer  any  jo  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  ih£ 
number  (^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  Describe  the  frontal  bone. 

2  Name  the  articulations  of  the  temporal  bone. 

3  Describe  the  superior  maxillary  bone. 

4  Name  the  bones  of  the  nose. 

5  Give  the  origin  and  branches  of  the  external  carotid  artery. 

6  Give  the  origin  and  branches  of  the  facial  artery. 

7  Describe  the  optic  nerve. 

8  Name  the  ducts  of  the  salivary  glands. 

9  Give  the  origin,  insertion  and  action  of  one  of  the  follow- 
ing muscles:  temporal,  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid. 

10  Give  muscles  of  the  tongue. 

1 1  Name  the  muscles  of  the  soft  palate. 

12  Describe  the  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  pair 
of  nerves  and  name  its  branches. 

13  What  forms  the  circle  of  Willis? 

14  Describe  the  gustatory  nerve. 

15  Describe  the  lingual  artery  and  its  branches. 
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133D    EXAMINATION 
3D   DENTAL  EXAMINATION 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 
Tuesday,  September  24,  1895 — 1:15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  ike  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.    Check  the 
number  ($/)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered. 

1  Define  physiology  and  hygiene, 

2  What  is  a  cell?    Of  what  is  a  cell  composed  and  what  is 
its  function? 

3  What  is  organic  tissue?  inorganic  tissue?     Give  an  ex- 
ample of  each. 

4  How  are  hone  and  dentin  formed? 

5  What  is  the  function  of  dental  periosteum? 

6  How  does  blood  circulate  through  the  heart? 

7  What  is  the  normal  pulse  at  the  age  of  one  year?  10  years? 
50  years? 

8  How  does  blood  coagulate? 

9  What  is  the  function  of  the  nervous  system? 

10  Describe  the  process  of  digestion  and  name  the  digestive 
fluids. 

11  What  changes  in  the  air  are  caused  by  respiration? 

12  Describe  nerve  fiber. 

13  Does  regular  physical  exercise  affect  the  condition  of  the 
mouth?    If  so,  how? 

14  What  is  the  best  method  of  disinfecting  instruments? 

15  Give  formula  for  an  antiseptic  mouth  wash. 
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Place 


Answer  any  Jo  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.      Check  the  number 
(^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered. 

1  What  is  the  function  of  the  blood  ? 

2  Where  and  how  is  the  blood  changed  from  arterial  to  venous  ? 
from  venous  to  arterial  ? 

3  Describe  the  red  and  the  white  blood  corpuscles,  giving  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  each. 

4  Name  the  excretory  organs. 

5  What  is  the  composition  of  bone  ? 

6  Give  a  general  description  of  the  two  nervous  systems  with  the 
function  of  each. 

7  Name  five  of  the  principal  elements  of  the  body. 

8  Describe  organic  and  inorganic  tissues.    Give  examples  of  each. 

9  T^t,^Xit  function. 

10  Will  filling  deciduous  teeth  interfere  with  the  physiologic  ab- 
sorption of  their  roots  ?     Explain. 

1 1  To  what  class  of  tissues  do  the  teeth  belong  ? 

1 2  At  what  period  of  life  is  the  development  of  teeth  first  indicated  ? 

13  What  is  the  function  of  saliva  t 

14  Give  the  source  of  animal  heat. 

15  Define  calcification. 
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I36TH    EXAMINATION 
5TH   DENTAL  EXAMINATION 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 
Tuesday,  April  7,  1896 — i  :i5  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


Place 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (j/)  of  e etch  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  What  are  proximate  principles  / 

2  Name  three  of  the  most  important  inorganic  proximate 
principles,  and  state  where  they  are  found  in  the  body. 

3  Are  inorganic  ingn*edients  of  food  necessary  to  sustain  life? 
Why? 

4  Describe  the  lymphatic  system  and  give  its  function. 

5  Describe  the  circulatory  apparatus. 

6  What  is  the  function  of  the  red  blood  globule?     Has  it  a 
nucleus? 

7  What  {s pepsin  ?    Where  is  it  found? 

8  What  disposition  is  made  of  gastric  juice  after  it  has  served 
its  purpose  in  aiding  digestion  ? 

9  Define  endosmosis,  exostosis, 

10  Define  systole^  diastole. 

1 1  Are  albuminous  matters  solid  or  fluid?    Where  are  they 
found  in  the  body? 

12  Name  the  digestive  fluids  and  describe  the  process  of 
digestion. 

13  What  advantage  is  derived  from  a  mixed  diet? 

14  What  is  the  composition  of  the  air,  and  what  changes 
occur  while  it  is  passing  through  the  lungs? 

15  Name  the  three  principal  uses  of  the  blood. 
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6th  dental  examination 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 
Tuesday,  May  19,  1896 — 1:15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  {^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  What  is  life  ? 

2  What  is  the  function  of  the  blood  ? 

3  What  effect  has  respiration  on  the  blood  ? 

4  What  is  the  function  of  the  nervons  system  ? 

5  Define  afferent  and  efferent  nerves, 

6  Name  three  kinds  of  food  from  which  starch  is  derived, 
and  give  the  percentage  of  starch  in  each. 

7  What  is  the  reaction  of  saliva?    How  is  this  reaction  tested? 

8  What  is  pepsin  and  where  is  it  found?    Give  its  use. 

9  Define  tissue, 

10  What  is  the  function  of  the  gustatory  nerve? 

11  Name  two  of  the  most  important  inorganic  proximate 
principles  of  the  body.     Where  is  each  found? 

12  What  is  the  most  familiar  test  for  determining  whether 
the  supply  of  oxygen  is  sufficient  to  sustain  life? 

13  Name  diseases  produced  by  drinking  impure  water. 

14  'Define  plethora^  anemia^  embolism. 

15  What  is  casein  and  where  is  it  found? 
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Tuesday,  June  16,  1896 — 1:15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (/)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  Define  death. 

2  What  IS  the  function  of  the  dental  periosteum? 

3  Name  five  of  the  principal  elements  of  the  body. 

4  What  is  the  composition  of  blood? 

5  Why  is  blood  light  in  the  arteries  and  dark  in  the  veins. 

6  What  is  understood  by  plethora  anemia  and  thrombosis? 

7  Name  the  two  great  nervous  systems. 

8  Give  a  general  description  of  one  of  the  great,  nervous 
systems. 

9  Describe  a  nerve  fibre. 

10  What  is  the  composition  of  saliva? 

1 1  Is  the  natural  condition  of  saliva  alkaline  or  acid,  and 
how  is  it  tested? 

12  What  is  the  reaction  of  gastric  juice? 

13  What  is  the  function  of  bile  and  what  organ  secretes  it? 

14  What  is  the  normal  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the 
body? 

15  Name  some  of  the  impuinties  found  in  rain  water  that  is 
stored  in  cisterns. 
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I33D    EXAMINATION 
3D   DENTAL   EXAMINATION 

CHEMISTRY  AND  METALLURGY 
Wednesday,  September  25, 1895 — 9 -'S  ^-  m.  to  12 115  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (^  of  each  one  0/  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  What  is  chemistiy? 

2  Define  chemical  affinity, 

3  How  should  all  matter  be  classified? 

4  How  many  single  elements  are  there? 

5  What  is  the  atomic  weight  of  an  element? 

6  What  is  the  difference  between  an  atom  and  a  molecule? 

7  What  is  specific  gravity  ? 

8  Name  five  elements  and  give  the  symbol  and  the  atomic 
weight  of  each. 

9  Give  a  common  method  for  the  preparation  of  oxygen. 

10  What  is  HjO,? 

1 1  Name  three  disinfectants. 

1 2  Name  three  antiseptics. 

1 3  How  does  hydrogen  exist  in  water? 

14  Give  the  symbol  and  the  atomic  weight  of  hydrogen. 

15  What  is  the  difference  between  analysis  and  synthesis? 
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I34TH    EXAMINATION 

4TH   DENTAL  EXAMINATION 

CHEMISTRY  AND  METALLURGY 
Wednesday,  January  28,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  lo  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.      Check  the  number 
(  V)  of  ecu  h  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  Name  three  metals  and  give  the  symbol  and  the  atomic  weight 
of  each. 

2  What  is  ozone  f    Name  some  of  its  properties. 

3  Name  the  constituent  elements  and  the  properties  of  the  atmos- 
phere. 

4  How  is  aluminum  obtained  ?    Give  its  symbol  and  its  atomic 
weight. 

5  Give  process  of  refining  gold  by  chemicals. 

6  Name  three  acids  used  in  medicine.     Give  the  formula  for  each. 

7  What  are  alkaloids  ?    Name  three  alkaloids. 

8  By  what  principle  do  elements  combine  to  form  compounds  ? 

9  What  is  the  compound  of  oxygen  and  another  element  called  ? 

10  What  influence  has  temperature  on  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and 
hydrogen  ? 

1 1  What  is  a  chemical  equation  ? 

13  What  is  the  source  of  tartaric  acid  ?    Give  its  use  in  medicine. 

13  How  is  molecular  weight  obtained.^ 

14  What  is  meant  by  chemical  reaction  f    Give  an  example. 

15  How  are  gold  and  platinum  separated  ? 
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5TH  DENTAL  EXAMINATION 

CHEMISTRY  AND  METALLURGY 
Wednesday,  April  8,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  lo  of  tlu  questions  on  this  pafer  but  no  more.    Check  the 
number  (fO  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  Define  atom^  molecule, 

2  Give  the  number  of  elements.     Name  three  elements,  stat- 
ing the  symbol  and  the  atomic  weight  of  each. 

3  Explain  the  use  of  symbols  and  of  atomic  weights. 

4  What  is  meant  by  analysis  ? 

5  How  may  it  be  determined  that  the  composition  of  water 
is  H,  O? 

6  What  is  synthesis? 

7  How  is  matter  classified? 

8  Define  electrolysis, 

9  What  chemical  effect  is  produced  when  gold  and  other 
metals  are  connected  in  the  mouth? 

10  Define  metallurgy, 

11  What  is  Si  metal ,^ 

1 2  Name  three  light  metals,  giving  the  symbol  and  the  atomic 
weight  of  each. 

13  What  is  amalgam?    Give  an  example. 

14  Give  the  atomic  weight  and  the  symbol  of  gold. 

15  Give  the  atomic  weight  and  the  symbol  of  silver. 
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I37TH    EXAMINATION 

6th  dental  examination 

CHEMISTRY  AND  METALLURGY 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  to  of  the  questions  on  t/u's  pafer  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (^/)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answer ed» 

1  How  is  oxygen  prepared? 

2  What  does  H«  O,  represent? 

3  What  is  understood  by  H,  SO^? 

4  Give  an  antidote  for  carbolic  acid. 

5  Give  an  antidote  for  corrosive  sublimate  and  sugar  of  lead? 

6  How  many  single  elements  are  known  at  the  present  time? 

7  Define  molecule. 

8  How  is  matter  classified? 

9  Describe  Marsh's  test. 

10  How  is  muriatic  acid  prepared?    Give  the  equation. 

11  How  is  the  specific  gravity  of  solid  materials  obtained? 

12  How  is  the  specific  gravity  of  gases  obtained? 

13  By  what  force  or  principle  do  elements  combine  to  form 
compounds? 

14  Give  examples  of  analysis  and  synthesis. 

15  Describe  the  Bunsen  burner.     Gi\e  the  chemistry  of  the 
flame. 
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Answer  any  jo  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (^  of  ecu: n  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  State   approximately    the    number  of   known  elements. 
Mention  10  elements. 

2  What  are  atoms  and  symbols  ? 

3  Give  the  symbols  and  atomic  weights  of  five  elements. 

4  How  is  molecular  weight  obtained?     Give  an  example. 

5  What  chemical  effect  is  produced  by  contact  in  the  mouth 
of  gold  with  other  metals. 

6  Define  the  terms  anhydrous^  deliquescence  and  efflorescence. 

7  What  is  understood  by  chemical  affinity, 

8  Give  a  method  of  preparing  oxygen. 

9  How  are  forms  of  matter  classified? 

10  Give  formulas  of  three  chemical  compounds. 

11  What  is  NgO  and  how  may  it  be  prepared? 

12  What  proportion  of  the  air  is  nitrogen? 

13  What  is  amalgam?    Give  an  example  and  state  its  com- 
position. 

14  How  is  chloroform  made? 

15  Give  a  method  of  preparing  hydrogen.     Give  equation. 
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Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (|/)  0/  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  What  is  suppuration  ? 

2  Differentiate  between  septicemia  and  pyemia. 

3  Name  the  classes  of  micro-organisms. 

4  Define  necrosis  and  give  treatment. 

5  Give  the  etiology,  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  various 
forms  of  ulcers  occurring  in  the  mouth. 

6  Give  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  tetanus. 

7  Name  three  tumors  of  the  superior  maxilla  and  give  the 
pathology  of  one. 

8  Give  varieties  of  fracture  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

9  Give  the  treatment  for  a  simple  fracture  of  the  inferior 
maxilla. 

.  10  Describe  the  various  bandages  used  for  injuries  of  the 
head. 

1 1  Describe  operation  for  ligating  the  facial  artery. 

12  What  is  an  abscess? 

13  What  is  anesthesia? 

14  Give  the  method  of  administering  anesthetics  and  state 
necessary  precautions  to  be  taken. 

15  Define  synovitis.     Give  symptoms  and  treatment. 
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Examination  Department 

Place 
I34TH    EXAMINATION 

4TH   DENTAL  EXAMINATION 

ORAL  SURGERY  AND  PATHOLOGY 
Wednesday,  January  29,  1896 — 1:15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  lo  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the  number 
(V)  of  etuh  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  What  is  an  ulcer  ?    Give  the  etiology  and  treatnaent. 

2  What  is  gangrene?    Name  the  varieties  of  gangrene  and  give 
the  treatment  of  one  variety. 

3  Give  the  treatment  of  fracture  of  superior  maxilla.     What  com- 
plications may  arise  ? 

4  What  is  a  dislocation  ?    Name  the  varieties  and  give  the  causes. 

5  What  is  an  incised  wound?    Give  the  prognosis  and  treatment 

6  What  precautions  should  be  taken  in  extracting  molars  and 
bicuspids  of  the  inferior  maxilla  ? 

7  How  should  hemorrhage  following  extraction  be  arrested  } 

8  What  is  exostosis  ?    Give  its  microscopic  appearance. 

9  Give  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  epithelioma. 

10  Describe  ranula  and  give  the  treatment. 

11  Give  the  etiology,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  mercurial  sto- 
matitis. 

12  What  is  the  difference  between  a  ptomain  and  a  toxin  .^ 

13  Describe  the  operation  of  ligating  the  temporal  artery. 

14  Give  the  treatment  of  mercurial  necrosis. 

15  Give  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  dermoid  cyst. 
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Examination  Department 
i36th  examination 

5TH  DENTAL  EXAMINATION 

ORAL  SURGERY  AND  PATHOLOGY 
Wednesday,  April  8,  1896 — 1 115  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  pafer  but  no  more.    Check  the 
number  {^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  What  is  an  abscess  ?    Give  varieties. 

2  Give  the  etiology  and  treatment  of  pericementitis. 

3  Describe  palliative  treatment  of  malignant  tumors  of  the 
mouth. 

4  Give  the  etiology  and  treatment  of  alveolar  necrosis. 

5  Give  the  treatment  of  a  case  of  non-union  in  fracture  of 
the  inferior  maxilla. 

6  Give  the  varieties  of  fracture  of  the  inferior  maxilla. 

7  Describe  suitable  bandage  for  fractures  of  the  inferior 
maxilla. 

8  What  is  the  cause  of  pain  in  inflammation? 

9  What  is  the  difference  between  catarrhal  and  suppurative 
inflammation? 

10  What  is  periostitis? 

1 1  Give  treatment  of  secondary  hemorrhage  following  ex- 
traction of  teeth. 

1 2  Give  treatment  of  lacerated  wound. 

13  Describe  treatment  and  appliance  for  acquired  cleft  palate. 

14  What  is  provisional  callus^  and  where  is  it  found? 

15  Give  some  of  the  pathologic  and  anatomic  characteristics 
of  a  benign  ttmior. 
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I37TH    EXAMINATION 

6th  dental  examination 

ORAL  SURGERY  AND  PATHOLOGY 
Wednesday,  May  20,  1896 — 1 115  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  to  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (j/)  0/  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  What  is  the  best  method  of  rendering  instruments  anti- 
septic? 

2  What  is  a  wound?     Give  varieties.     Give  treatment  of  an 
incised  wound. 

3  Give  etiology  and  treatment  of  necrosis  of  inferior  maxilla. 

4  What  is  a  tumor  ?     Give  classification. 

5  Give  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  simple  fracture  of  the 
inferior  maxilla. 

6  Give  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  caries. 

7  Give  symptoms  and  diagnosis  of  inflammation. 

8  Give  etiology  and  treatment  of  salivary  fistula. 

9  What  is  arthritis  ?    Give  treatment. 

10  Give  symptoms  and  treatment  of  chronic  alveolar  abscess. 

1 1  Give  etiology  and  treatment  of  ostitis. 

1 2  Give  varieties  of  hemorrhage.     Give  treatment. 

13  What  precautions,  if  any,  should  be  taken  after  the  ex* 
traction  of  third  molar? 

14  How  would  you  arrest  hemorrhage  of  the  tongue? 

15  What  is  meant  by  intermediate  or  definite  callus?    Where 
is  it  found? 
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I38TH    EXAMINATION 
7TH    DENTAL    EXAMINATION 

ORAL  SURGERY  AND  PATHOLOGY 
Wednesday,  June  17,  1896 — 1:15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  mo  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (f^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  natfe  answered. 

1  Give  treatment  for  necrosis  caused  by  an  impacted  wisdom 
tooth. 

2  What  advantage,  if  any,  has  vulcanite  over  metals  for  an 
obturator? 

3  Give  etiology  and  treatment  of  glossitis. 

4  Give  etiology,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  empyema  of 
the  antrum. 

5  Give  varieties  of  gangrene. 

6  Give  symptoms  and  treatment  of  acute  alveolar  abscess. 

7  Give  the  differential  diagnosis  between  fracture  of  the 
neck  of  the  inferior  maxilla  and  dislocation  of  the  temporo- 
maxillary  articulation. 

8  What  are  the  buccal  manifestations  of  syphilis? 

9  What  effect  has  imperfect  nutrition  on  tissues? 

10  What  effect  has  increased  nutrition  on  tissues? 

1 1  Give  pathology  of  dental  exostosis. 

12  Give  symptoms  and  treatment  of  tilitis. 

13  Give  symptoms  and  treatment  of  pulpitis. 

14  Name  tumors  of  the  buccal  parietes. 

15  Give  method  of  reducing  a  tempero-maxillary  dislocation. 
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I33D    EXAMINATION 
3D  DENTAL  EXAMINATION 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY 
Thursday,  September  26,  1895 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (f/)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered. 

1  Give  the  causes  and  general  treatment  of  dental  caries. 

2  What  advantages  has  gold  over  other  materials  used  for 
fillings? 

3  In  what  class  of  cavities  is  amalgam  a  proper  filling? 

4  What  advantages  has  gutta  percha  as  a  filling  material? 

5  How  should  a  cavity  be  prepared  for  a  gold  filling? 

6  Give  method  of  preparing  a  cavity  for  a  tin  filling. 

7  Give  method  of  treatment  for  a  freshly  exposed,  healthy 
pulp. 

8  What  causes  the  deposit  over  an  exposed  pulp? 

9  Is  the  deposit  of  secondary  dentin  physiologic  or  pathologic? 

10  Give  method  of  devitalizing  and  removing  dental  pulps. 

1 1  Give  methods  of  treating  and  filling  pulp  canals. 

12  Give  treatment  in  case  of  alveolar  abscess  with  fistula, 
acute  and  chronic. 

13  Give  treatment  in  case  of  pulpitis. 

14  Give  treatment  in  case  of  pericementitis. 

15  What  is  erosion?    Give  its  cause  and  treatment. 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Examination  Department 

I34TH    EXAMINATION 
4TH   DENTAL   EXAMINATION 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY 
Thursday,  January  30,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  JO  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the  number 
(V)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered. 

1  What  advantage  has  amalgam  over  gold  for  filling  teeth  ? 

2  How  should  an  amalgam  filling  in  a  compound  cavity  involving 
the  approximal  and  masticating  surfaces  of  a  molar  tooth  be  inserted  ? 

3  Give  method  of  treating  and  filling  a  buccal  cavity  that  ex- 
tend^ Seneath  the  alveolar  border,  with  adjacent,  soft  tissues  con- 
gested and  bleeding. 

.  4  How  is  a  cohesive  gold  filling  made  ? 

5  How  is  a  soft  gold  filling  inserted  ? 

6  Give  method  of  treating  and  filling  a  deep  cavity  when  the  tooth 
is  sensitive  either  to  heat  or  to  cold. 

7  Give  method  of  treating  and  filling  a  very  sensitive,  superficial 
cavity  with  gold. 

8  What  are  the  comparative  merits  of  hand  and  mallet  pressure  ? 

9  Give  the  process  of  bleaching  dentin  that  is  discolored  by  death 
of  pulp. 

10  Give  method  of  removing  pulps  that  have  not  been  devitalized. 

11  What  practical  application  of  electricity  has  been  made  in 
operative  dentistry  ? 

1 2  Give  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  irritation  arising  from  pulp 
nodules. 

13  Give  the  treatment  in  case  of  pulp  exposure,  attended  with 
pain,  in  deciduous  teeth. 

14  How  should  deciduous  teeth  be  treated  and  filled  ? 

15  Give  method  of  treating  and  filling  approximate  cavities  in 
permanent  teeth  of  children,  when  these  teeth  are  deficient  in  lime 
salts. 
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Examination  Department 

I36TH    EXAMINATION 
5TH   DENTAL  EXAMINATION 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY 
Thursday,  April  9,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (f/)  of  each  one  0/  the  questions  you  have  answered. 

1  Give  method  of  filling  a  cavity  with  a  combination  of  gold 
and  tin. 

2  What  advantages  result  from  using  a  combination  of  gold 
and  tin  for  fillings? 

3  When  the  walls  of  cavities  have  softened  beneath  approxi- 
mal  gold  fillings  extending  beneath  the  gums,  how  shotdd  these 
cavities  be  treated  and  filled? 

4  How  should  a  cavity  be  prepared  for  an  amalgam  filling? 

5  What  are  the  comparative  merits  of  hand  and  mallet 
pressure? 

6  Give  method  of  using  soft  and  cohesive  gold  in  the  same 
cavity. 

7  Give  method  of  restoring  buccal  cusp  and  wall  of  a  first 
bicuspid. 

8  What  is  the  best  and  least  painful  method  of  devitalizing 
pulps? 

9  When  the  pulp  of  a  tooth  has  sloughed,  lea\  ing  a  discharge 
through  the  cavity  of  the  tooth,  how  should  the  tooth  be  treated 
and  filled? 

10  Give  method  of  restoring  an  incisor  that  is  worn  away  by 
friction. 

1 1  Give  method  of  preparing  and  filling  with  gold  a  labial 
cavity  in  an  incisor,  when  this  cavity  extends  beneath  the 
alveolar  border. 

12  What  is  the  best  treatment  for  controlling  erosion  of  the 
teeth? 

13  Under  what  conditions  is  it  advisable  to  extract  children's 
six-year  molars? 

14  Under  what  conditions  is  immediate  root  filling  advisable? 

15  How  should  a  pulp  canal  for  immediate  root  filling  be 

treated? 
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Examination  Department 

I37TH    EXAMINATION 

6th  dental  examination 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY 
Thursday,  May  21,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (yO  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  Whdit  is  dental  caries  f 

2  How  should  superficial  dental  caries  be  treated? 

3  Describe  the  treatment  of  a  freshly  exposed  pulp. 

4  Describe  the  treatment  of  a  tooth  that  is  extremely  sensi- 
tive to  thermal  changes  after  filling. 

5  Give  method  of  extracting  a  tooth  with  root  so  enlarged 
by  exostosis  that  its  removal  through  the  socket  must  result  in 
fracture. 

6  What  are  the  advantages  of  cohesive  gold  as  a  filling 
material? 

7  In  what  class  of  teeth  is  gutta  percha  preferable  to  metallic 
filling? 

8  In  what  class  of  cavities  is  amalgam  a  good  material  for 
fillings? 

9  Give  method  of  treating  fissures  in  children's  teeth  before 
they  are  attacked  by  caries. 

10  In  what  diseases  of  the  teeth  is  nitrate  of  silver  beneficial? 

11  How  should  a  gutta  percha  filling  be  inserted? 

1 2  What  is  pulpitis  ?    Give  treatment. 

13  What  is  an  alveolar  abscess?    Give  treatment. 

14  What  are  the  best  materials  for  filling  children's  teeth? 

15  Give  method  of  treating  and  filling  a  first  molar  affected 
by  deep-seated  caries,  for  a  child  seven  years  of  age. 
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I38TH    EXAMINATION 
7TH    DENTAL   KXAMINATION 

OPERATIVE  DENTISTRY 
Thursday,  June  18,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  pafer  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (|/)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered. 

1  What  causes  pericementitis?     Give  treatment. 

2  Give  treatment  for  periostitis  where  the  pulp  has  recently 
been  removed. 

3  Under  what  conditions  of  the  dentine  is  a  plastic  filling^ 
preferable  to  gold? 

4  How  should  a  pulp  be  devitalized  by  arsenic  when  decay 
extends  below  the  soft  tissues? 

5  Give  diagnosis  of  irritation  from  pulp-stones. 

6  Describe  method  of  treating  and  filling  small  cavities 
located  on  the  approximal  surfaces  of  bicuspids  when  the  teeth 
are  in  close  contact. 

7  Give  method  of  extracting  the  roots* of  an  inferior  third 
molar  when  the  crown  is  broken  off  and  the  gums  are  swollen. 

8  What  are  the  best  materials  for  filling  deciduous  teeth? 

9  Describe  method  of  treating  decay  in  deciduous  teeth. 

10  Give  treatment  of  exposed  pulps  in  deciduous  teeth  of  a 
child  six  years  of  age. 

1 1  Give  method  of  making  a  gold  filling  by  combining  soft 
and  cohesive  gold. 

1 2  Give  method  of  making  a  filling  of  a  combination  of  gold 
and  tin. 

13  Describe  method  of  bleaching  a  central  incisor. 

14  Give  method  of  restoring  the  edges  of  incisors  whea 
they  are  worn  away  by  friction. 

15  Describe  method  of  cleansing  the  teeth. 
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133D    EXAMINATION 
3D   DENTAL  EXAMINATION 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY 
Thursday,  September  26,  1895  —  ^-  '5  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  t/u's  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (^/)  0/  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  What  is  a  metallic  die  ? 

2  Give  the  fusing-point  of  gold. 

3  Describe  your  method  of  crowning  the  root  of  a  superior 
central  incisor. 

4  What  carat  solder  is  obtained  by  fusing  together  10  parts 
gold,  three  parts  copper  and  two  parts  silver? 

5  Can  you  solder  an  18  carat  plate  with  20  carat  solder? 
Explain. 

6  What  is  the  substance  known  as  vulcanite? 

7  Name  materials  used  in  taking  impressions  of  the  mouth 
and  state  advantages  of  each. 

8  Give  the  method  of  setting  a  Bonwell  crown. 

9  Explain  what  is  meant  by  biscuiting. 

10  When  should  plain  and  when  should  gum  teeth  be  used? 

11  Why  should  platinum  instead  of  gold  be  used  in  con- 
tinuous gum  work? 

1 2  Give  the  fusing-point  of  silver. 

13  How  do  you  repair  a  broken  plaster  cast? 

14  Give  your  method  of  finishing  vulcanite  plate. 

15  Describe  the  method  of  fitting  a  gold  crown  to  a  bicuspid 
root 
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134TH    EXAMINATION 

4TH   DENTAL  EXAMINATION 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY 
Thursday,  January  30,  1896  — 1:15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  tfie  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the  number 
(\^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered. 

1  How  are  errors  in  the  articulation  of  artificial  teeth  corrected  } 

2  Give  a  quick  method  of  replacing  a  single,  plain  tooth  broken 
from  a  rubber  plate. 

3  What  are  the  objections  to  celluloid  as  a  base  plate  ? 

4  Give  the  fusing  point  of  zinc. 

5  Give  the  composition  of  porcelain  teeth. 

6  State  the  degree  of  heat  and  the  length  of  time  required  for  ob- 
taining the  best  results  in  vulcanizing. 

7  Describe  the  shape,  size  and  shade  of  teeth  suitable  for  an 
elderly  man  of  lymphatic  temperament. 

8  Describe  the  teeth  suitable  for  a  young  woman  of  nervous  tem- 
perament. 

9  Describe  a  method  of  getting  a  correct  bite. 

TO  Should  the  bearing  be  greater  on  the  outer  or  on  the  inner 
cusps  of  artificial  teeth  ? 

1 1  Describe  a  method  of  making  a  gold  crown. 

12  Give  the  formula  for  14-carat  solder. 

13  Describe  a  method  of  accurately  fitting  a  gold  clasp  to  a  tooth. 

14  What  causes  an  artificial  denture  to  tilt  in  mastication  ? 

15  Give  a  method  of  repairing  a  broken  gold  clasp  on  a  rubber 
plate. 
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I36TH    EXAMINATION 
5TH  DENTAL  EXAMINATION 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY 
Thursday,  April  9,  1896 — i :  15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  to  of  the  questions  on  this  pafer  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (^')  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  Describe  the  changes  occurring  in  the  lower  jaw  after 
extraction  of  teeth. 

2  How  soon  after  the  extraction  of  the  teeth  of  the  lower 
jaw  should  a  plate  be  inserted? 

3  Give  method  of  striking  up  a  partial  gold  plate. 

4  What  are  some  of  the  objections  to  the  use  of  silver  as  a 
base  plate? 

5  Describe  the  size,  shape  and  shade  of  teeth  suitable  for  a 
person  of  bilious  temperament. 

6  What  are  the  advantages  of  the  continuous  gum? 

7  What  is  a  counter  die  ? 

8  How  should  a  porcelain  tooth  be  drilled  for  filling? 

9  Describe  an  air  chamber  as  to  size,  shape  and  position. 

10  Name  the  objections  to  the  use  of  celluloid  as  a  base  plate. 

11  Describe  Brown's  porcelain  bridge,  stating  advantages 
and  disadvantages. 

1 2  Give  method  of  setting  a  Richmond  crown. 

13  What  is  the  best  method  of  taking  partial  impressions? 

14  What  advantages,  if  any,  have  Richmond  crowns  over 
other  crowns? 

15  What  may  be  said  in  favor  of  pinless  teeth?  against  them? 
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137TH    EXAMINATION 

6th  dental  examination 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY 
Thursday,  May  21,  1896  — i  •  15  to  415  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  {\')  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  Give  your  method  of  facing  a  dark  rubber  plate  with  pink 
rubber. 

2  What  are  the  anatomic  changes  produced  by  loss  of  the 
teeth? 

3  Give  your  method  of  making  a  gold  cap  or  crown  for  a 
molar. 

4  How  §oon  after  filling  the  flask  with  plaster  should  the 
case  be  packed  and  vulcanized? 

5  Which  is  the  stronger,  black  or  pink  rubber?    Why? 

6  What  is  the  result  of  vulcanizing  a  plate  for  24  hours  at 
320°  F.? 

7  Name  the  advantages  of  and  the  objections  to  a  gold  plate. 

8  Are  light  shades  of  teeth  used  for  the  blond  or  for  the 
brunette? 

9  What  are  the  advantages  of  and  the  objections  to  a  gold 
clasp? 

10  What  causes  the  tissiies  to  inflame  under  a  rubber  or  cel- 
luloid plate? 

1 1  Give  the  fusing  point  of  gold. 

12  Give  the  formula  for  20-carat  solder. 

13  What  is  the  guide  for  length  of  teeth  in  full  dentures? 

14  Describe  the  method  of  obtaining  the  correct  bite  for  full 
upper  and  lower  dentures. 

15  State  what  you  consider  the  most  unfavorable  conditions 
for  wearing  artificial  teeth. 
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I38TH    EXAMINATION 
7TH   DENTAL  EXAMINATION 

PROSTHETIC  DENTISTRY 
Thursday,  June  18,  1896  —  i:  15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  guest  ions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  Give  method  of  separating  the  model  from  a  plaster  im- 
pression. 

2  State  how  to  determine  the  amount  of  rubber  required 
for  a  plate? 

3  What  physiologic  effects  are  produced  by  the  loss  of  the 
teeth? 

4  In  full  dentures  are  the  upper  or  the  lower  teeth  first 
arranged  on  the  model?    Why? 

5  If  a  rubber  plate  becomes  loose  after  being  worn  a  few 
weeks,  how  should  it  be  tightened? 

6  State  what  causes  gum  sections  to  break  in  the  flask. 

7  How  are  zinc  dies  prevented  from  settling  in  the  center? 

8  What  is  the  fusing  point  of  aluminum? 

9  What  causes  dark  joints  in  gum  teeth? 

10  Can  an  18  carat  plate  be  soldered  with  20  carat  solder? 
Explain. 

11  What  is  the  fusing  point  of  zinc? 

12  What  is  the  fusing  point  of  gold? 

13  Give  a  formula  for  a  20  carat  plate. 

14  Why  is  platinum  used  for  pins  in  teeth? 

15  Give  a  method  of  attaching  teeth  to  a  plate  in  continuous 
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I33D    EXAMINATION 
3D    DENTAL   EXAMINATION 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA 
Friday,  September  27,  1895  —  Q'^S  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  What  is  an  anesthetic  ? 

2  Name  the  principal  general  anesthetics,  and  the  caution 
to  be  observed  in  their  use. 

3  Name  three  local  anesthetics  in  use  in  dentistry,  and  state 
the  conditions  which  call  for  their  application. 

4  What  is  an  astringent?  Name  three  astringents  used  in 
dentistry  and  state  the  manner  of  their  action. 

5  Distinguish  between  a  disinfectant  and  an  antiseptic. 

6  Name  three  disinfectants,  giving  the  mode  of  their  appli- 
cation, and  the  precautions,  if  any,  to  be  observed  in  their  use. 

7  What  desirable  qualities  should  a  disinfectant  possess  for 
use  in  a  pulp  canal? 

8  Name  four  antiseptics,  giving  the  mode  of  their  applica- 
tion, and  the  precautions,  if  any,  to  be  observed  in  their  use. 

9  What  is  a  stimulant?  Name  three  stimulants  and  state 
what  condition  of  the  gum  calls  for  their  local  use. 

10  What  is  a  sedative? 

11  Name  three  general  sedatives  giving  the  mode  of  their 
action. 

12  What  conditions  chiefly  indicate  the  usefulness  of  the 
sedatives  named  in  answer  to  question  11? 

13  What  conditions  about  the  mouth  would  call  for  the  use 
of  iodin  and  what  are  its  effects? 

14  What  conditions  about  the  mouth  would  call  for  the  use 
of  carbolic  acid,  and  what  are  its  effects? 

1 5  Name  the  ingredients  of  a  desirable  dentifrice,  and  specify 
the  properties  which  make  each  ingredient  valuable  for  this 
purpose. 
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Examination  Department 

Place 
I34TH    EXAMINATION 

4TH   DENTAL  EXAMINATION 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA 
Friday,  January  31,  1896  —  9:15  a.  in.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Ansu*tr  any  10  of  the  qiustions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.      Check  the  number 
(v^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered. 

1  What  is  meant  by  idiosyncrasy  1 

2  For  what  conditions  in  the  mouth  is  sulfuric  acid  useful?     In 
what  strength  and  in  what  manner  may  it  be  employed  ? 

3  In  what  manner  may  the  teeth  be  best  protected  from  the  effects 
of  acids  administered  internally  through  the  mouth  ? 

4  What  is  a  counter  irritant  1     Name  two  used  in  the  mouth. 

5  What  is  the  dose  of  tincture  of  aconite  root? 

6  What  is  the  local  action  of  aconite  ? 

7  What  preparation  of  arsenic  is  most  used  in  dentistry,  and  what 
is  the  local  action  of  this  preparation  ? 

8  Name  the  drugs  that  may  be  combined  with  arsenic  for  devi- 
talizing a  tooth  pulp,  and  state  what  purposes  these  drugs  serve. 

9  Name  three  local   anesthetics  used  in  dentistry,  and  state  the 
conditions  that  call  for  their  application. 

10  What  desirable  qualities  should  a  disinfectant  possess  for  use 
in  a  pulp  canal  ? 

1 1  What  is  a  stimulant  ?     Name  three  stimulants  and  state  what 
conditions  of  the  gums  call  for  their  local  use. 

12  What  conditions  about  the  mouth  call  for  the  use  of  iodin, 
and  what  are  its  effects  ? 

13  What  conditions  about  the  mouth  call  for  the  use  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  what  are  its  effects  ? 

14  How  should  any  injurious  results  arising  from  the  local  ac- 
tion of  arsenic  on  the  gums  be  treated  ? 

15  Name  the  ingredients  of  a  desirable  dentifrice,  and  specify  the 
properties  that  make  each  of  these  ingredients  desirable. 
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5TH   DENTAL  EXAMINATION 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA 
Friday,  April  10,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  th£ 
number  (j/)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  What  preparation  of  iron  is  particularly  injurious  to  the 
teeth?    Why  is  this  injurious? 

2  How  may  this  injurious  effect  be  best  counteracted? 

3  Name  the  antacids  valuable  for  use  in  the  mouth. 

4  What  preparation  of  arsenic  is  most  generally  used  in 
dentistry,  and  what  is  its  local  action? 

5  Should  this  preparation  be  used  as  an  obtundent  of  sensi- 
tive dentin?    Give  the  reasons  for  or  against  its  use. 

6  Distinguish  between  a  disinfectant  and  an  antiseptic. 

7  In  operations  about  the  mouth  what  advantages  does  local 
anesthesia  possess  over  general  anesthesia? 

8  What  is  the  chief  use  of  capsicum  in  dentistry? 

9  What  is  the  difference  between  a  local  irritant  and  a 
stimulant? 

10  What  is  an  eschar  otic? 

1 1  Name  a  condition  about  the  mouth  calling  for  the  use  of 
an  escharotic.    Name  the  escharotic  best  suited  for  the  purpose. 

1 2  What  medicaments  are  useful  in  the  local  treatment  of 
pyorrhea  alveolaris,  and  what  is  accomplished  by  them? 

13  Give  the  treatment  of  poisoning  from  cocaine. 

14  Name  two  drugs  whose  poisonous  action  is  markedly 
manifest  in  the  mouth.  Give  the  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  effects  of  these  drugs. 

15  What  is  the  antidote  of  bichlorid  of  mercury? 
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I37TH    EXAMINATION 

6th  dental  examination 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA 
Friday,  May  22,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  ike  guest  ions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (^)  of  ecu: h  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered, 

1  What  is  meant  by  \h&  physiologic  action  of  a  medicine? 

2  What  is  the  dose  of  sulfate  of  morphia? 

3  What  is  an  anesthetic  ? 

4  Name  the  principal  general  anesthetics  and  give  the  caution 
to  be  observed  in  their  use. 

5  In  what  emergency  is  amyl  nitrate  very  valuable,  and  how 
is  it  administered? 

6  Name  the  ingredients  of  a  good  antiseptic  mouth  wash. 

7  Give  a  prescription  for  a  good  mixture  for  use  in  washing 
a  purulent  antrum. 

8  What  drugs  are  used  in  the  local  treatment  of  pyorrhea 
alveolaris,  and  what  is  accomplished  by  them? 

9  What  is  the  chief  local  use  of  alkalis  in  the  mouth?    Name 
three  alkalis,  and  state  how  they  are  used. 

10  For  what  is  permanganate  of  potash  used  in  dentistry? 

11  In  what  conditions  about  the  mouth  is  iodoform  useful? 
What  is  its  objectionable  feature? 

1 2  What  drugs  may  be  used  in  place  of  iodoform  with  good 
results? 

13  Name  two  essential  oils  used  in  dentistry  and  give  their 
uses. 

14  Name  an  antidote  for  aconite. 

15  Give  method  of  treating  the  poisonous  effects  of  cocaine. 
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138TH    EXAMINATION 
7Tn    DENTAL   EXAMINATION 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA 
Friday,  June  19,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (f/)  of  ecu: h  one  of  the  questions  you  nave  answered. 

1  What  effect  has  nitrate  of  silver  on  caries  of  the  teeth? 
What  are  the  advantages  of  and  objections  to  its  use? 

2  Name  some  of  the  dental  uses  of  camphor. 

3  What  are  the  doses  of  chloral  and  potassium  bromid? 

4  In  what  position  should  the  patient  be  during"  the  adminis- 
tration of  chloroform?    Why? 

5  Describe  the  method  of  giving  a  hypodermic  injection  of 
a  medicine.     What  precautions  are  to  be  observed? 

6  What  is  the  difference  in  effect  on  tooth  structure  between 
pure  and  dilute  sulfuric  acid? 

7  Name  three  remedies  useful  as  styptics. 

8  Name  three  essential  oils  and  state  their  uses  in  dentistrv. 

9  What  are  the  signs  about  the  mouth  in  a  case  of  mercurial 
poisoning? 

I  o  Give  the  dental  uses  of  tincture  of  iodin. 

I I  Give  the  dental  uses  of  carbolic  acid. 

12  How  does  carbolic  acid  differ  in  its  action  from  wood 
creosote? 

13  Name  two  agents  useful  for  bleaching  teeth,  and  describe 
the  method  of  their  application. 

14  What  desirable  qualities  should  a  disinfectant  possess  for 
use  in  a  root  canal?  Name  three  remedies  that  fulfill  such 
requirements. 

15  AVhat  remedies  are  useful  in  stopping  toothache  caused 
by  near  approach  of  caries  to  the  pulp? 
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I38TH    EXAMINATION 
7TH    DENTAL    EXAMINATION 

HISTOLOGY 

,  June  19,  1896 —  1 :  15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Cheek  the 
number  {]/)  of  eacnone  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  What  is  the  primitive  dental  groove? 

2  What  tooth  germ  Urst  appears,  and  at  what  period? 

3  What  causes  absorption  of  the  teeth? 

4  What  is  protoplasm  ? 

5  What  is  the  nucleus  of  a  cell? 

6  What  is  epithelium? 

7  Is  dentine  vascular?     Explain. 

8  Where  is  Nasmyth's  membrane  found? 

9  What  is  a  dental  follicle? 

10  Describe  the  pulp  of  a  tooth. 

11  What  is  connective  tissue? 
13  What  is  the  periosteum  ? 

13  How  numy  kinds  of  bone  tissue  are  there?    Name  them. 

14  Give  the  origin  of  the  cementum. 

15  Where  does  cementum  form  the  thickest? 
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I33D    EXAMINATION 
XST  VETERINARY   EXAMINATION 

ANATOMY 
Tuesday,  September  24,  1895 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  {^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless 
otherwise  stated  all  questions  relate  to  the  horse, 

1  Describe  the  inferior  maxilla  of  the  horse. 

2  Describe  the  atlas  bone  of  the  horse. 

3  Describe  the  pelvis  of  the  horse. 

4  Describe  the  pedal  bone  of  the  horse. 

5  Describe  the  splenius  muscle  of  the  horse. 

6  Describe  the  great  psoas  muscle  of  the  horse. 

7  Describe  the  deep  flexor  of  the  phalanges  (perforans)  of 
the  horse. 

8  Describe  the  muscle  of  the  fascia  lata  (tensor  vaginae 
femoris)  of  the  horse. 

9  Describe  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  of  the 
horse. 

10  Describe  the  cecum  of  the  horse. 

1 1  Describe  the  kidneys  of  the  ox. 

1 2  Describe  the  valves  of  the  heart. 

13  Describe  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye. 

14  Name  the  cranial  nerves. 

15  Describe  the  salivary  glands. 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

Examination  Department 

134TH   EXAMINATION 
2D  VETERINARY  EXAMINATION 

ANATOMY 
Tuesday,  January  28,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m. 9  only 


Answer  any  10  of  thi  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Cheek  the  number 
{^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless  otherwise  stated  all 
questions  relate  to  the  horse. 

1  Describe  the  superior  maxillary  bone  of  the  horse. 

2  Describe  the  frontal  bone  of  the  ox. 

3  Describe  the  bones  of  the  hock. 

4  Describe  a  lumbar  vertebra. 

5  Describe  the  nuchal  ligament. 

6  Describe  the  biceps  muscle  (coraco-radialis)  of  the  horse. 

7  Describe  the  superficial  flexor  of  the  phalanges  (perforatus)  of 
the  horse. 

8  Describe  the  flexor  muscle  of  the  metatarsus. 

9  Describe  the  pharynx  of  the  horse. 

10  Describe  the  stomachs  of  the  ox. 

1 1  Describe  the  kidneys  of  the  horse. 

12  Describe  the  auriculoventricular  valves  of  the  heart 

13  Describe  the  urethra  of  the  horse. 

14  Describe  the  testicles  of  the  bull. 

15  Describe  the  cerebellum  of  the  horse. 
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I36TH    EXAMINATION 

3D  VETERINARY   EXAMINATION 

ANATOMY 
Tuesday,  April  7,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  lo  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  {^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless 
otherwise  stated  all  questions  relate  to  the  horse, 

1  Describe  the  frontal  bone  in  the  horned  ox. 

2  State  the  differences  between  the  tarsus  of  the  horse  and 
that  of  the  ox. 

3  Give  the  position  of  the  intercostal  artery,  vein  and  nerve 
at  the  different  points  of  the  intercostal  space. 

4  Describe  the  diaphragm  in  horse  and  ox. 

5  Describe  the  origin  of  the  optic  nerve  (2d  pair). 

6  Describe  the  divisions  of  the  digital  artery  in  the  horse's 
foot. 

7  Describe  the  sensitive  and  homy  laminae  of  the  horse's  foot. 

8  Describe  the  fibrous  frog  of  the  horse's  foot. 

9  What  structures  make  up  the  sperhiatic  cord  in  the  horse? 

10  Describe  the  coccy -femoral  articulation  in  the  horse. 

1 1  Describe  the  extrinsic  muscles  of  the  horse's  eye. 

1 2  Describe  the  membrana  nictitans  in  the  horse. 

13  Describe  the  tentorium  in  the  following  animals:  horse, 
ox,  sheep  and  dog. 

14  Name  the  cerebral  venous  sinuses  of  the  horse  and  give 
their  respective  positions  and  connections. 

15  Name  the  structures  found  in  the  lateral  ventricle  of  the 
horse's  brain. 
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Examination  Department 

Place 
I37TH    EXAMINATION 

4TH    VETERINARV    EXAMINATION 

ANATOMY 
Tuesdaji  May  19,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  {^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless 
otherwise  stated  all  questions  relate  to  the  horse, 

1  Name  and  describe  the  teeth  of  the  horse  (permanent  den- 
tition). 

2  Describe  the  course  of  the  esophagus. 

3  Describe  the  stomach  of  the  horse. 

4  Describe  the  kidneys  of  the  ox. 

5  Describe  the  genital  organs  of  the  mare. 

6  Describe  the  metacarpal  bones  of  the  horse. 

7  Describe  the  navicular  bone  of  the  horse. 

8  Describe  the  pelvis  of  the  cow. 

9  Describe  a  vertebra  of  the  horse. 

10  Describe  the  wall  of  the  hoof  of  the  horse. 

11  Describe  the  udder  of  the  cow. 

12  Name  the  valves  of  the  left-hand  cavities  of  the  heart. 

13  Describe  the  system  of  blood-vessels  in  the  liver. 

14  Describe  the  dentition  of  the  ox. 

15  Describe  the  cerebral  lobes  of  the  horse. 


Now 
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University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Examination  Department 

I33D    EXAMINATION 
1ST  VETERINARY   EXAMINATION 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 
Tuesday,  September  24,  1895  —  i :  15  to  4:15  p,  m.,  only 


Answer  any  to  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  (^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless 
otherwise  stated  all  questions  relate  to  the  horse. 

1  Define  blood  pressure. 

2  What  are  the  functions  of  respiration? 

3  How  would  you  disinfect  a  stable  which  has  been  infected 
with  glanders?    What  agents  would  you  use? 

4  What  disposition  would  you  make  of  the  carcasses  of 
animals  which  died  from  contagious  diseases? 

5  State  the  difference  between  chyme  and  chyle. 

6  What  are  the  functions  of  the  liver? 

7  State  briefly  the  phenomena  of  reproduction. 

8  State  the  essentials  of  digestion  in  the  alimentary  canal. 

9  What  are  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic  nervous  systeor 

10  Describe  gastric  digestion  in  ruminants. 
I T  What  are  the  excreta  of  the  lungs? 

12  What  is  osmosis?  Give  examples  in  the  living  animal 
body. 

13  What  are  the  differential  qualities  of  the  mine  in  ber« 
bivorous  and  in  carnivorous  animals? 

14  What  are  the  functions  of  the  skin? 

15  Describe  the  circulation  of  the  blood* 
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Examination  Department 

Place 
I34TH    EXAMINATION 

2D   VETERINARY  EXAMINATION 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIENE 
Tuesday,  January  28,  1896  — 1:15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Chech  the  number 
{^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless  otherwise  stated  all 
questions  relate  to  the  horse. 

1  Give  the  two  classes  of  organic  food  substances  and  state  the 
principal  use  of  each. 

2  Name  five  principal  substances  found  in  blood. 

3  State  fully  the  functions  of  the  blood. 

4  Give  the  normal  pulse  of  the  horse,  ox,  sheepi  dogi  cat,  re- 
spectively. 

5  What  are  the  differential  features  of  digestion  in  the  horse  and  in 
the  ox  ? 

6  What  are  the  principal  inorganic  substances  used   as  food  ? 
Explain  the  use  of  two  of  these  substances. 

7  What  is  glycogen  and  what  organ  elaborates  it  ? 

8  Give  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  stomach  and  in  the  intestines. 

9  Give  in  brief  the  physiology  of  the  secretion  of  urine ;  of  saliva. 
State  the  specific  gravity  of  each. 

10  Describe  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

1 1  Explain  three  ways  in  which  waste  matter  is  excreted  from  the 
system. 

12  Define  voluntary  muscle y  involuntary  muscle^  the  phenomenon  of 
irritability. 

13  State  briefly  the  functions  of  the  spinal  cord. 

14  Name  the  centers  in  the  medulla. 

15  State  the  functions  of  the  fourth,   fifth,  tenth   and   twelfth 
cranial  nerves,  respectively. 
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Place 


Answer  any  to  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  (^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless 
otherwise  stated  all  questions  relate  to  the  horse, 

T  What  is  osmosis?  Give  an  example  from  the  living 
animal  body. 

2  What  are  the  functions  of  the  skin? 

3  State  briefly  the  phenomena  of  reproduction. 

4  Define  blood  pressure. 

5  Give  two  classes  of  organic  food  substances,  and  state  the 
principal  use  of  each. 

6  State  the  difference  in  volume  and  in  weight  between 
inspired  and  expired  air. 

7  What  influence,  if  any,  does  the  nervous  system  exert 
over  the  process  of  secretion? 

8  What  acid  is  in  excess  in  a  muscle  affected  with  tetanus? 

9  Describe  the  incubative  stage  of  disease  as  induced  by 
ptomains. 

10  What  causes  the  flow  of  blood  in  the  veins? 

1 1  For  what  diseases  are  cattle  subject  to  quarantine? 

12  On  a  dairy  farm  from  which  milk  is  sold  what  diseases 
of  man  should  be  isolated? 

13  In  a  dairy  of  50  milch  cows,  housed  in  an  ordinarily  tight 
walled  wooden  barn,  how  much  cubic  air  space  should  be 
allowed  each  cow? 

14  What  city  in  an  eastern  state  has  suffered  since  April 
1895  the  greatest  per  cent  of  typhoid  fever  transmitted  through 
milk? 

15  Stete  the  uses  of  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina. 
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Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  {^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless 
otherwise  stated  all  questions  relate  to  the  horse, 

1  Name  the  chemical  elements  of  the  animal  body. 

2  What  are  proteids  ?     Describe. 

3  Name  the  principal  substances  found  in  blood. 

4  State  briefly  the  principal  functions  of  the  red  blood  cor- 
puscle. 

5  What  is  the  function  of  the  spleen? 

6  AVhat  are  the  essentials  of  digestion? 

7  "WHiat  acid  predominates  in  the  gastric  secretion? 

8  State  fully  the  functions  of  the  liver. 

9  State  briefly  the  physical  characteristics  of  lymph,  touching 
on  {a)  principal  lymph  spaces,  (U)  movements  of  lymph. 

10  Name  the  most  important  excretory  or  eliminative  organ 
of  the  body,  stating  fully  its  function. 

1 1  Name  the  two  sources  of  income  of  the  body. 

1 2  Name  some  of  the  important  nerve  centers  in  the  medulla 
oblongata. 

13  Give  the  origin,  course,  peculiarity  and  function  of  the 
fifth  pair  of  cranial  nerves. 

14  What  effect  would  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve, 
in  the  cervical  region,  produce  on  digestion? 

15  What  disposition  should  be  made  of  tuberculous  meat  (ol) 
in  the  primary  stage  of  the  disease,  (b)  in  the  later  or  chronic 
stage  of  the  disease? 
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Answer  any  to  of  ike  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (^  of  each  one  0/  the  questions  you  have  answered* 

1  Define  molecule^  atom, 

2  Define  specific  gravity, 

3  Name  and  define  two  kinds  of  acids. 

4  Define  salt, 

5  Give  the  properties  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

6  Give  the  properties  of  arsenic. 

7  Give  the  properties  of  iodid  of  potassium. 

8  Give  the  properties  of  sulfate  of  sodium. 

9  Give  the  properties  of  nitric  acid. 

10  Give  the  properties  of  sulfate  of  iron. 

11  Give  the  properties  of  iodoform. 

1 2  Give  the  properties  of  carbolic  acid. 

13  Give  the  properties  of  chlorate  of  potassitim. 

14  Give  the  properties  of  peroxid  of  hydrogen. 

15  Give  the  properties  of  sulfate  of  zinc. 
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CHEMISTRY 
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Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the  number 
(V)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  ansivered. 

1  What  acid  contains  chlorin  as  an  important  element  ? 

2  What  is  organic  chemistry  ? 

3  What  is  the  composition  of  the  atmosphere  ? 

4  Of  what  are  the  common  forms  of  urinary  calculi  (in  the  horse) 
composed  ? 

5  What  is  albumen  f    Mention  a  substance  containing  albumen 
(a)  as  a  liquid,  (b)  as  a  solid. 

6  What  is  an  alkaloids    Mention  three  well-known  alkaloids. 

7  What  is  glycerin  f     Give  its  chemical  properties.     How  is  it 
obtained  ? 

8  Describe  a  test  for  arsenic. 

9  What  chemical  change  takes  place  in  the  air  when  inhaled  ? 

10  Describe  a  test  for  sugar  in  the  urine* 

11  Mention  the  antidotes  that  should  be  prescribed  in  cases  of 
poisoning  from  [a)  caustic  alkalies,  {b)  carbolic  acid,  (r)  opium. 

12  Describe  a  test  for  albumen  in  the  urine. 

13  What  is  oxygen 7    How  is  it  obtained? 

14  Give  the  formula  and  the  name  of  the  most  common  salt  of 
sodium. 

15  What  is  boracic  acid?    How  is  it  obtained  ? 
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Answer  any  10  of  tfu  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  (|/)  of  eacnone  of  the  questions  you  have  answered* 

1  State  the  product  and  uses  of  sulfur  burned  in  the  air. 

2  Explain  the  difference  between  cohesion  and  adhesion. 

3  What  is  chlorin?  How  is  it  obtained?  Mention  its 
chemical  and  its  physical  properties. 

4  What  are  the  chief  substances  known  as  protein  bodies,  or 
albuminoids? 

5  What  is  ethyl  oxidf  Give  its  ordinary  name  and  its 
chemical  formula.     State  from  what  it  is  derived. 

6  Give  the  composition  of  aqua  ammoniac. 

7  Name  the  substance  (or  substances)  from  which  ordinary 
alcohol  is  derived. 

8  Explain  the  difference  between  a  physical  mixture  and  a 
chemical  compound.     Give  an  example  of  each, 

9  What  metallic  element  is  constantly  present  in  the  coloring 
matter  of  the  blood? 

10  Describe  iodin.     How  is  it  obtained? 

1 1  Give  the  chemical  formulas  for  nitric  acid,  sulfuric  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid. 

12  What  is  the  difference  between  a  mechanical  and  a 
chemical  action? 

13  Designate  the  following  as  chemical  or  physical  changes: 
{a)  the  souring  of  milk,  {b)  decomposition  of  sunlight  by  means 
of  a  prism,  {c)  converting  water  into  steam,  (rf)  dissolving  salt 
in  water,  {e)  decay  of  wood. 

14  Write  the  chemical  name  and  formula  for  laughing  gas. 

15  From  what  source  is  acetic  acid  derived?  Mention  its 
most  common  and  its  purest  form. 
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Wednesday,  May  20,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.     Check  the 
number  {y)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered, 

1  Describe  a  method  of  preparing  hydrogen. 

2  Explain  the  difference  between  a  solid  and  a  liquid. 

3  What  is  the  use  of  litmus  paper  in  urinalysis? 

4  What  is  an  anhydrous  substance  ? 

5  Give  the  chemical  formulas  of  nitric  acid,  sulfuric  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid. 

6  Mention  the  properties  of  starch. 

7  Explain  the  difTerence  between  a  galvanic  and  a  faradic 
current. 

8  What  is  ozone?      How  is  it  produced  and  what  are  its 
peculiar  properties? 

9  What  salt  of  silver  is  commonly  used  in  medicine?     Give 
its  formula. 

10  What  is  the  antidote  for  arsenic? 

1 1  Give  the  technical  name  of  each  of  the  following :  aqua 
regia,  aqua  fortis,  oil  of  vitriol? 

12  What  is  meant  by  hard  water;  soft  water? 

13  Give  the  symbols  of  the  following  elements:  gold,  silver, 
iron,  arsenic,  potassium. 

14  Mertion  the  properties  of  Hg.     Give  two  of  its  uses. 
1$  Describe  bromin. 
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I33D    EXAMINATION 
1ST  VETERINARY    EXAMINATION 
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Wednesday,  September  25,  1895 — i :  15  to  4:15  p.  m,,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  (^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless 
otherwise  stated  all  questions  relate  to  the  horse, 

1  Give  the  pathology  of  quittor. 

2  State  the  effects  of  irregularity  in  the  teeth. 

3  Give  the  symptoms  of  abscess  of  the  nasal  sinuses. 

4  Give  the  treatment  of  dislocation  of  the  eyeball  in  the  dog. 

5  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  abscess  of  the  frontal 
bone  in  cattle. 

6  Give  the  symptoms  of  rupture  of  the  stomach  in  the  horse. 

7  Give  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  intes- 
tines in  the  horse. 

8  Name  the  coverings  of  the  testicle  implicated  in  castra- 
tion of  the  horse. 

9  Give  the  pathology  and  complications  of  splint  in  the 
horse. 

10  Describe  the  lameness  produced  by  spavin. 

1 1  Give  the  complications  following  pricked  feet. 

1 2  Give  the  pathology  of  thoroughpin. 

13  Give  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  navicular  disease. 

14  Give  the  pathology  of  fistula  of  the  withers. 

15  Describe  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  umbilic  hernia. 
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Answer  any  10  of  ike  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the  number 
^^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  kave  answered.  Unless  otkerwise  stated  all 
questions  relate  to  tke  korse, 

1  Give  the  terminations  of  inflammation. 

2  Give  the  symptoms  of  obstruction  of  the  duct  of  Stenson. 

3  Name  the  tissues  cut  in  bleeding  from  the  jugular  vein  at  the 
upper  third  of  the  neck,  middle  third,  and  lower  third. 

4  Describe  the  operation  of  puncture  of  the  caecum. 

5  Give  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of  strain  of  the  dexor  pedis 
tendons. 

6  Give  the  pathology  and  prognosis  of  ring-bone. 

7  Give  the  structures  involved  in  fistula  of  the  withers. 

8  Give  the  pathology  of  thrush. 

9  Describe  the  operation  of  docking  (amputation  of  tail). 

10  Give  the  treatment  of  articular  synovitis  of  fetlock  (anterior 
windgalls). 

1 1  Give  the  treatment  of  spavin. 

1 2  Give  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  navicular  disease. 

13  Give  the  treatment  of  luxation  of  the  patella. 

14  What  hobbles  should  be  used  and  what  precautions  should  be 
taken  to  prevent  fracture  of  the  back  ? 

15  Describe  the  process  of  the  healing  of  wounds  (cicatrization). 
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No. 


Answer  any  to  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  (^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless 
otherwise  stated  all  questions  relate  to  the  horse, 

1  Give  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  abscess  of 'the  guttural 
pouches. 

2  Give  the  differential  symptoms  of  poll-evil,  and  ulceration 
of  the  axoido-atloid  joint. 

3  What  sjrmptoms  betray  pleural  abscess? 

4  Describe  ovariotomy  in  the  cow. 

5  State  the  various  forms  of  obstruction  of  the  cow's  teat^ 
and  describe  operation  for  remedy  in  the  different  cases. 

6  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  thrush  in  the  foot. 

7  Describe  the  forms  of  capped  hock  and  give  the  treatment. 

8  How  should  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  the  cow 
be  diagnosed? 

9  How  should  fracture  of  the  pelvis  extending  into  the  acetab- 
ulum be  diagnosed? 

10  Give  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  melanosis. 

1 1  What  are  the  dangers  in  parotid  abscess?  Give  the  best 
method  of  avoiding  them. 

12  Describe  cryptorchidism  and  the  operation  for  castration 
in  such  a  case. 

13  State  the  forms  of  fracture  of  the  os  suflEraginis.  Give 
the  symptoms  and  treatment. 

14  Describe  the  lesions  in  the  different  forms  of  curb.  Give 
the  symptoms  and  treatment. 

15  State  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  leucoma. 
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Answer  any  jo  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  (^')  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless 
otherwise  stated  all  questions  relate  to  the  horse. 

1  To  what  condition  is  the  term  lampas  applied? 

2  Describe  the  symptoms  of  abscess  of  the  nasal  sinuses. 

3  Give  the  symptoms  of  rupture  of  the  stomach. 

4  GfVe  the  pathology  of  splints. 

5  Give  the  symptoms  of  navicular  disease. 

6  Give  the  pathology  of  corns  in  the  horse. 

7  Describe  the  operation  for  puncture  of  the  rumen  in  cattle. 

8  Give  the  pathology  of  ring-bone. 

9  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  phlebitis. 

10  Give  the  treatment  of  nmbilic  hernia. 

1 1  Give  the  complications  that  may  follow  the  operation  of 

castration. 

1 2  Describe  the  processes  of  the  healing  of  wounds. 

1 3  Give  the  different  forms  of  treatment  for  spavin. 

14  Give  the  diagpiostic  symptoms  of  glanders. 

15  Give  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of  broken  back  in  the 
horse. 
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Answer  any  mo  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  {^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless 
otherwise  stated  all  questions  relate  to  the  horse. 

1  Name  the  female  organs  of  generation  of  the  mammal 
and  describe  each. 

2  Give  the  fetal  circulation. 

3  Give  the  duration  of  pregnancy  in  the  mare,  cow,  ewe, 
sow  and  bitch. 

4  What  is  dystocia  ?     State  its  different  forms. 

5  Name  the  different  presentations. 

6  How  would  you  recognize  croup  presentation^  Give  the 
treatment. 

7  What  is  embryotomy  ? 

8  Give  the  causes,  symptoms,  complications  and  treatment 
of  prolapsus  of  the  uterus. 

9  How  would  you  perform  decapitation? 

10  Give  the  symptoms,  prognosis  and  treatment  of  par- 
turient apoplexy  and  its  treatment  preventive  and  curative. 

11  Give  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  parturient 
laiiiinitis. 

12  Give  symptoms,  diagnosis  and  indications  for  treatment 
in  hysterocele. 

13  Give  symptoms  and  treatment  of  retention  of  meconium. 

14  Give  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  torsion  of  the 
uterus. 

15  Give  the  known  causes  of  abortion,  epizootic  and  sporadic, 
and  indicate  preventive  measures. 
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.  InsToer  any  lo  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  hut  no  more.  Check  the  number 
{^)  0/  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless  otherwise  stated  all 
questions  relate  to  the  horse, 

1  What  are  the  four  chief  functions  of  the  generative  system  of 
mammals  ? 

2  Name  some  of  the  causes  of  sterility  in  the  mare  and  in  the  cow. 

3  Describe  the  placenta  of  the  cow,  mare,  bitch. 

4  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  persistence  of  the  urachus. 

5  What  is  persistence  of  the  urachus  ?  Is  it  more  frequent  in 
solipeds  than  in  ruminants  ? 

6  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  paraplegia  in  the  cow. 

7  Give  the  symptoms  and  course  of  parturition  in  the  mare  and  in 
the  cow. 

8  Give  the  symptoms,  causes  and  treatment  of  retained  placenta. 

9  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  post-partum  hemorrhage. 

10  Describe  metrotomy  in  the  mare. 

11  Give  the  symptoms,  causes  and  treatment  of  leucorrhea  in  the 
mare  and  in  the  cow. 

12  Describe  the  pelvis  of  the  mare. 

13  Give  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  umbilic  hernia. 

14  Give  the  treatment  of  hock  presentation. 

15  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  edema  of  the  umbilicus. 
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.  Inswer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  {^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless 
otherwise  stated  all  questions  relate  to  the  horse. 

1  What  is  menstruation  ? 

2  Describe  the  S5maptoms  of  rupture  of  the  uterus. 

3  What  is  parturient  fever  in  the  cow?     State  its  causes. 

4  What  are  spermatozoa  ?  Where  are  they  found?  Describe 
their  appearance  and  function. 

5  What  is  Caesarean  section?  In  what  cases  should  it  be 
performed? 

6  What  structures  compose  the  fully  developed  umbilic  cord? 

7  Describe  the  prophylactic  and  curative  treatment  of  septi- 
cemia. 

8  Name  the  different  positions. 

9  Name  some  of  the  causes  of  maternal  dystocia. 

10  What  are  the  causes  of  umbilic  hemorrhage?  Give  treat- 
ment. 

1 1  What  is  cyanosis  ?    Give  treatment. 

1 2  Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment  of  mammitis. 

13  Name  some  of  the  mechanical  means  for  the  extraction 
of  the  fetus. 

14  Give  the  indications  and  treatment  of  lateral  deviation 
to  the  right  or  left. 

15  State  the  signs  of  pregnancy. 
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4TH   VETERINARY   EXAMINATION 

OBSTETRICS 
Thursday,  May  21,  1896 — 9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  (j/)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless 
otherwise  stated  all  questions  relate  to  the  horse, 

1  What  is  meant  by  rigidity  of  the  os  uteri  in  labor  and 
what  is  the  treatment? 

2  Name  some  of  the  deformities  of  the  female  pelvis  and 
state  their  causes. 

3  Describe  the  change  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
uterus  during  pregnancy. 

4  Name  some  of  the  diseases  of  pregnancy. 

5  What  is  hydrocephalus  ?  Give  its  diagnosis  and  state  how 
it  complicates  labor. 

6  What  disease  is  peculiar  to  cows  that  are  good  milkers, 
shortly  after  the  third  or  fourth  calving? 

7  State  briefly  the  changes  in  the  ovum. 

8  Is  deviation  of  the  uterus  a  common  occurrence  in  quad- 
rupeds?    Name  the  different  kinds. 

9  Give  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of  a  sterno-abdominal 
presentation. 

10  Describe  the  course  of  normal  labor  in  the  cow. 

11  How  would  you  diagnose  pregnancy? 

12  Describe  the  uterus  of  a  bitch. 

13  What  is  the  mechanism  of  the  escape  of  the  ovule  and  of 
its  transmission  to  the  tubes  and  uterus? 

14  Describe  the  method  of  removing  the  placenta  of  a  cow 
and  state  what  precaution  should  be  taken. 

15  What  structures  form  the  floor  of  the  pelvis? 
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I33D    EXAMINATION 
1ST    VETERINARY    EXAMINATION 

PATHOLOGY,  DIAGNOSIS  AND  PRACTICE 

Thursday,  September  26,  1895-r-i :  15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  {^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless 
otherwise  stated  all  questions  relate  to  the  horse. 

1  State  the  causes  of  anthrax  in  animals  and  in  man.  Give 
directions  for  prevention  and  treatment. 

2  Give  symptoms  and  treatment  of  right  pleurisy  in  horse 
and  ox  respectively. 

3  Give  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  hemoglobinuria 
(azoturia)  in  the  horse. 

4  State  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  gastric  tym- 
pany in  cattle. 

5  What  worms  infest  the  stomach  and  intestines  respectively 
of  the  horse?     Give  their  life  history  and  treatment. 

6  Give  the  list  of  tapeworms  affecting  the  dog  and  state  the 
host  of  each  in  its  larval  condition.  How  should  tapeworms 
be  dealt  with? 

7  Name  the  entozoa  of  the  pig  noting  those  which  are  trans- 
ferable to  man. 

8  What  domestic  animals  are  subject  to  glanders?  How 
would  you  distinguish  pulmonary  glanders  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis? 

9  State  the  common  seats  of  tubercle  in  cattle  and  give 
symptoms  shown  in  the  different  forms  of  tubercle. 

10  State  the  forms  and  causes  of  urinary  calculi  iii  the  dif- 
ferent domestic  animals.  How  should  they  be  prevented  and 
treated? 

1 1  What  is  the  pathology  of  chronic  dyspnoea  (heaves)  in 
the  horse?     State  its  usual  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment. 

12  What  is  productive  of  inflammation? 

13  State  the  successive  abnormal  sounds  that  will  indicate  a 
case  of  pleurisy  at  its  different  stages,  including  hydropneumo- 
thorax. 

14  What  symptoms  would  indicate  dilation  of  the  right  heart 
with  insufl&ciency  of  the  tricuspid  valve? 

15  Give  the  distinctive  symptoms  of  pharyngitis  and  laryn- 
gitis in  the  horse. 
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I34TH    EXAMINATION 

2D   VBTEfUNARY   EXAMINATION 

PATHOLOGY,  DIAGNOSIS  AND  PRACTICE 
Thursday,  January  30,  1896  —  1:15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  iwper  but  no  more.  Cheek  the  number 
{^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless  otherwise  stated  a// 
questions  relate  to  the  horse, 

1  Give  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  hemoglobinuria  in 
the  horse, 

2  State  the  pathology  of  leucocythemia.     What  are  its  symptoms  ? 

3  State  the  relative  susceptibility  to  suppuration  of  the  different 
genera  of  domestic  animals. 

4  What  are  the  symptoms  of  verminous  colic  in  the  horse? 
Describe  means  of  prevention  and  method  of  treatment. 

5  What  animals  suffer  from  thrush  in  the  mouth  ?  State  the  cause 
of  this  and  give  the  treatment  for  it. 

6  Give  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  acute  rheumatism 
in  the  horse,  in  the  ox  and  in  the  dog. 

7  Under  what  conditions  are  gallstones  formed  in  domestic  ani- 
mals ?     Give  the  symptoms  and  treatment. 

8  Describe  the  appreciable  changes  in  capillaries,  tissue  nuclei 
and  tissues  in  inflammation. 

9  What  is  an  inflammatory  new  formation  ?  What  determines  the 
kind  of  tissue  formed  ? 

10  State  the  effect  of  a  physiologic  dose  of  mullen  on  a  glandered 
horse.     Describe  the  mode  of  using  it. 

11  Name  the  usual  seat  of  impaction  of  the  intestine  in  the  horse 
and  state  its  diagnostic  symptoms.     Give  a  rational  treatment. 

12  Give  the  life  history  of  the  tenia  medio-canellata,  with  symp- 
toms, treatment  and  prevention. 

13  What  animals  harbor  the  tenia  fimbriata  1  Give  the  symptoms 
and  treatment. 

14  Give  the  symptoms  of  hog  cholera,  the  means  of  propagation 
and  of  prevention. 

15  State  the  diseases  and  lesions  which  in  your  opinion  would 
render  butcher-meat  unfit  for  human  food. 
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Plaos 
I36TH    EXAMINATION 

3D   VETERINARY  EXAMINATION 

PATHOLOGY,  DIAGNOSIS  AND  PRACTICE 
Thursday,  April  9,  1896  —  i :  15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  to  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  tht 
number  ( ^/)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless 
otherwise  stated  all  questions  relate  to  the  horse. 

1  State  the  symptoms  of  acute  bronchitis  at  its  different 
stages. 

2  What  is  anemia  ?    Give  its  common  causes  and  symptoms. 

3  Give  the  causes  of  liver  rot  in  sheep,  and  state  the  way  in 
which  it  may  be  prevented. 

4  What  animals  harbor  the  echinococcus  in  its  cystic  and 
taenia  forms  respectively? 

5  Give  the  causes,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  calculi  (am- 
monio-magnesian)  in  the  intestines. 

6  State  the  causes  and  symptoms  of  dysentery  in  cattle. 

7  State  the  causes  of  diarrhea  in  calves.      Give  symptoms 
and  treatment. 

8  What  worms  are  harbored  in  the  celiac  axis  and  mesen- 
teric arteries?    State  lesions,  symptoms  and  treatment. 

9  State  the  conditions  that  give  rise  to  impaction  of  the 
manifolds. 

10  Give  the  pathology  of  acute  gastric  indigestion  in  the 
horse. 

11  What  pathologic  conditions  determine  vomiting  in  the 
horse? 

1 2  State  the  various  causes  of  acute  encephalitis  in  the  horse 
and  ox  respectively. 

1 3  Give  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  tympany  in  the  ox. 

14  Describe  rabies  in  the  horse,  giving  diagnostic  symptoms. 

1 5  What  post-mortem  lesions  would  indicate  that  a  dog  had 
had  rabies? 
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I37TH    EXAMINATION 

4TII   VETERINARY  EXAMINATION 

PATHOLOGY,  DIAGNOSIS  AND  PRACTICE 
Thursday,  May  21,  1896  —  i :  15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
ntimber  {^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless 
otherwise  stated  all  questions  relate  to  the  horse. 

1  State  the  difference  between  obesity  and  fatty  degenera- 
tion.    What  domestic  animals  are  specially  subject  to  each? 

2  What  is  the  significance  of  a  double  lifting  of  the  flank  in 
expiration? 

3  What  diagnostic  symptoms  indicate  hemoptysis  and  hema- 
temesis  respectively? 

4  Give  the  pathology  and  treatment  of  dysentery  in  cattle. 

5  What  structural  lesions  are  associated  with  lymphadenoma? 
How  is  it  diagnosed  and  treated? 

6  Give  the  diagnostic  S3miptoms  of  farcy  in  the  near  hind 
leg,  and  of  acute  lymphangitis  in  the  same  member. 

7  Give  the  sjntnptoms  and  lesions  of  variola  equina  in  mouth 
and  heel  respectively.     State  the  process  of  contagion. 

8  State  the  symptoms  and  lesions  of  dourine  (mal  de  coit) 
in  different  organs.  Give  methods  of  propagation  and  ex- 
tinction. 

9  Describe  the  causative  factor  of  knotted  intestines  in 
sheep.  What  may  be  done  to  prevent  and  what  to  treat  this 
disease? 

10  Describe  the  various  lung  worms  known  to  affect  sheep. 
St^te  the  conditions  affecting  susceptibility  and  propagation, 
and  prescribe  for  prevention  and  for  treatment. 

1 1  State  the  essential  cause  of  tetanus.  Give  its  history  in 
and  out  of  the  body.  Give  the  modes  of  infection,  the  symp- 
toms and  the  treatment. 

12  What  is  the  cause  of  epizootic  abortion  in  cattle?  Give 
symptoms  and  preventive  treatment. 

13  Give  the  symptoms  of  ruptured  stomach.  State  its  causes 
and  the  usual  seat  of  the  lesion. 

14  Give  the  symptoms,  pathologic  lesions  and  treatment  of 
pernicious  anemia. 

15  Give  the  essential  cause,  pathologic  lesions,  symptoms 
and  treatment  of  pneumomycosis  in  birds. 
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I33D    EXAMINATION 
1ST    VETERINARY   EXAMINATION 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA 
Friday,  September  27,  1895  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  tke  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  {^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Unless 
otherwise  stated  all  questions  relate  to  the  /torse, 

1  What  is  eserin?  What  is  its  action  on  the  eye  and  on  the 
digestive  organs?  Give  doses  for  the  horse,  ox,  sheep,  pig  and 
dog. 

2  Name  the  different  kinds  of  aloes;  give  their  botanic  and 
geographic  sources,  their  uses  in  medicine  and  the  method  of 
administering  them. 

3  Give  the  sources  of  atropia  and  explain  its  action,  general 
and  local,  on  the  different  domestic  animals. 

4  What  agents  are  heart  stimulants?  State  the  action  of 
each  on  the  different  domestic  animals. 

5  What  blistering  agents  are  specially  adapted  to  the  differ- 
ent domestic  animals? 

6  What  is  the  action  of  chloroform?  State  the  dangers  of 
its  use  and  how  they  may  be  avoided. 

7  Describe  opium,  giving  its  source,  uses  and  action. 

8  Describe  ammonia,  giving  its  preparations,  uses  and  action. 

9  Describe  quinin,  giving  its  source,  uses  and  action. 

10  Name  some  economic  antiseptics  for  veterinary  use,  in- 
ternal and  external. 

11  Name  some  economic  antithermics  for  veterinary  use, 
internal  and  external. 

1 2  Give  the  names  and  doses  of  vermifuges  for  horses,  cattle 
and  dogs. 

13  Give  the  names  and  doses  of  diuretics  for  horses,  cattle 
and  dogs. 

14  Give  the  names  and  doses  of  antispasmodics  for  horses, 
cattle  and  dogs. 

15  What  drugs  are  used  internally  and  externally  to  arrest 
bleeding? 
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I34TH    EXAMINATION 

2D   VETERINARY   EXAMINATION 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA 

Friday,  January  31,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12: 15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Cheek  the  number 
(\^)  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered,  Unitss  otherwise  stated  all 
questions  relate  to  the  horse. 

1  Describe  nitrate  of  potash.  How  is  it  obtained  1  Give  its  use» 
its  action,  its  dose  in  the  treatment  of  the  horse  and  of  the  ox. 

2  Give  the  properties  of  salicylic  acid.  How  is  it  obtained  ? 
Give  its  use,  its  action,  its  dose  in  the  treatment  of  the  horse,  of 
the  ox  and  of  the  dog. 

3  Write  a  prescription  for  a  cough  mixture  for  the  adult  horse. 

4  What  preparations  of  copper  are  used  in  veterinary  medicine 
and  for  what  purposes  ? 

5  What  are  the  properties  of  plumbi  acetas  (sugar  of  lead)  ?  How 
is  it  obtained  ?  Give  its  action,  its  use,  its  dose  in  the  treatment 
of  the  horse. 

6  Write  a  prescription  for  an  astringent  ointment  containing  a 
vegetable  and  a  mineral  ingredient. 

7  What  is  oil  of  turpentine  ?  How  is  it  obtained  ?  Give  its 
medicinal  use  and  dose  in  the  treatment  of  the  horse  and  of  the  ox. 

8  What  are  cantharidesf  Where  are  they  principally  obtained, 
and  what  are  their  active  principles  ? 

9  Name  two  coal  tar  products  used  to  reduce  temperature. 

10  What  is  the  ordinary  relative  strength  of  a  tincture  to  a  fluid 
extract  of  the  same  drug  } 

1 1  What  are  the  medicinal  uses  of  gentian  root  }  Give  the  dose 
for  the  horse  and  for  the  ox. 

12  Define  laxative ^  saline  purgative^  drastic  purgative^  c  hoi  agog  ue 
purgative.     Give  an  example  of  each. 

13  Name  two  remedies  that  are  commonly  used  to  promote  intes- 
tinal peristalsis. 

14  What  is  Fowler  s  solution  ?  How  is  it  prepared  ?  Give  dose 
for  the  ox,  for  the  horse  and  for  the  dog. 

15  Write  a  prescription  for  spasmodic  colic. 
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136TH    EXAMINATION 
3D   VETERINARY   EXAMINATION 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA 
Friday,  April  10,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  ( ^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered,  l/ntess 
otherwise  stated  ait  questions  relate  to  the  horse, 

1  Describe  the  physiologic  action  of  each  of  the  following  on 
the  circulation :  alcohol,  ammonia,  digitalis. 

2  Name  the  active  principles  of  three  of  the  following:  bella- 
donna, aconite,  opium,  cinchona,  digitalis,  jaborandi,  calabar 
bean,  erythroxylon,  nux  vomica,  ergot. 

3  Discriminate  between  the  physiologic  action  of  chloroform 
and  that  of  ether.  State  the  dangers  in  anesthesia.  Give  the 
means  of  avoiding  and  of  combating  these  dangers. 

4  State  the  physiologic  actions  of  antifebrin,  phenacetin  and 
antipjrrin.     Give  doses  for  horse  and  dog. 

5  Give  the  solubility,  the  physical  properties,  the  special 
characteristics,  and  the  doses  for  all  animals,  of  each  of  the 
following:  camphor,  chloral,  strychnin  sulfate,  aloes,  calomel, 
magnesium  sulfate,  salicylic  acid,  reduced  iron. 

6  Write  a  tonic  prescription  for  a  horse,  containing  a  simple 
bitter,  an  iron  preparation  and  a  nerve  tonic,  to  be  given  in 
powder  form,  in  24  doses. 

7  Write,  in  the  metric  system,  a  prescription  containing  a  lax- 
ative for  a  setter  dog  having  habitual  constipation,  the  medicine 
to  be  given  in  pill  form.     Write  the  prescription  for  30  pills. 

8  State  the  therapeutic  action  of  each  of  the  following:  a 
poultice,  hot  fomentations,  wet  pack  or  Priessnitz  application, 
a  blister,  cold  sheet  or  cold  bath  as  employed  in  medicine. 

9  Describe  in  detail  the  method  and  the  different  foods 
adapted  to  rectal  feeding.  Note  the  proper  dietetic  manage- 
ment of  obesity  for  horse  and  dog. 

10  Describe  intravenous  infusion  and  other  methods  bv 
which  normal  saline  fluids  may  be  introduced  into  the  circula- 
tion.    Give  the  indications  for  such  a  mode  of  treatment. 

1 1  What  is  the  effect  of  massage?  Under  what  conditions  is 
this  treatment  advisable? 

1 2  In  case  of  threatened  heart  failure  what  stimulants  mav 
be  employed?     State  the  exact  physiologic  action  of  each. 

13  Compare  the  action  of  digitalis,  potash  salts,  and  alcohol 
on  the  kidneys.  Give  the  indications  for  the  use  of  diuretics 
and  state  the  advantages  derived  from  diuretics. 

14  What  agents  may  be  used  as  antemetics?  Wh.it  reme- 
dies are  employed  to  allay  itching?  State  which  are  of  most 
value  and  give  the  mode  of  using  them. 

15  Describe  all  the  methods  by  which  temperature  in  fever 
may  be  reduced.     Which  arc  the  most  rational  and  practical? 
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137TH    EXAMINATION 
4TH    VETERINARY    EXAMINATION 

THERAPEUTICS  AND  MATERIA  MEDICA 
Friday,  May  22,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  the  questions  on  this  paper  but  no  more.  Check  the 
number  {^  of  each  one  of  the  questions  you  have  answered.  Uniess 
otherwise  stated  all  questions  relate  to  the  horse. 

1  How  should  a  case  of  poisoning  from  chloroform  be  treated? 

2  Write  a  prescription  for  an  ointment  containing-  a  rube- 
facient and  at  least  one  other  constituent. 

3  What  is  the  physiologic  action  of  an  astringent  admin- 
istered internally? 

4  What  are  the  therapeutic  uses  of  opium? 

5  Name  a  drug  that  causes  dilation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

6  Describe  the  effects  of  a  poisonous  dose  of  aconite. 

7  For  what  is  sodium  salicylate  principally  used  in  medicine? 

8  Describe  the  physiologic  action  of  nitroglycerin  on  the 
circulation. 

9  Give  the  properties  of  pepsin.     How  is  it  prepared? 

10  How  should  a  case  of  poisoning  from  belladonna  be 
treated? 

1 1  Name  a  drug  that  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil  of  the 
eye. 

12  Write  a  prescription  for  a  purgative  for  a  horse  of 
medium  size. 

13  Name  a  remedy  that  has  the  effect  of  arresting  the  secre- 
tion of  milk. 

14  The  dose  of  a  medicine  given  by  the  mouth  being  one 
grain,  what  would  be  the  equivalent  dose  for  hypoderniic  use? 

15  How  should  a  case  of  poisoning  from  chloral  hydrate  be 
treated? 
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I37TH    EXAMINATION 

6th  law  examination 

Elementary  Law,  Domestic  Relations,  Criminal  Law 
(including  Procedure),  Personal  Property 

Wednesday,  May  20,  1896  —  9:15  a.  m.  to  12:15  p.  m.,  only 


Answer  any  10  of  these  questions  but  no  more.     Number  etu'h  answer 
to  r  or  respond  Wit  n  the  question  answered, 

ELEMENTARY    LAW 

1  What  is  English  common  law?  Describe  its  origin  and 
development.  Where,  and  generally  to  what  extent,  is  it  in 
force  in  this  countr}-? 

2  What  is  a  report^  and  what  does  it  contain?  Of  what  force 
is  a  syllabus  or  head  note?    What  is  a  digest? 

3  What  are  the  functions  of  courts  ? 

4  What  are  the  rights  and  duties  of  a  lawyer  in  relation  to 
his  client?  to  the  court? 

DOMESTIC    RELATIONS 

5  A,  a  married  woman,  bought  certain  groceries  of  B,  the 
latter  knowing  when  he  sold  them  that  she  was  a  married 
woman  and  was  living  with  her  husband,  and  that  the  grocer- 
ies were  for  the  use  of  her  husband,  herself  and  their  children. 
Some  time  after  the  goods  were  delivered,  A  promised  to  pay 
for  them  as  soon  as  she  could,  or  when  she  had  the  money,  and 
in  that  connection  said  that  her  husband  was  not  at  home  then. 
It  appeared  that  nothing  further  was  ever  said  between  A  and 
B  as  to  who  should  furnish  the  money  to  pay  the  bill. 

Discuss  fully  the  law  bearing  on  the  case,  and  the  rights  and 
liabilities  of  the  parties. 

6  What  is  the  distinction  between  a  void  and  a  voidable 
m  arriage  ?     Illustrate. 

7  A  boy,  18  years  of  age,  while  operating  an  elevator  in  his 
employer's  building,  was  injured  by  articles  falling  on  him 
from  the  floor  above,  where  they  were  being  dumped  into  the 
elevator  shaft  by  another  employee  who  saw  the  door  open 
and  supposed  the  elevator  to  be  at  that  floor.  The  injured  em- 
ployee had  complained  the  same  day  to  the  master  mechanic 
that  the  elevator  doors  did  not  close  properly,  and  on  his  pas- 
sage down  just  previous  to  the  accident  had  seen  that  the  door 
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at  that  floor  did  not  close.     Through  whom,  and  against  whom, 
should  the  injured  employee  bring  an  action  for  his  injury? 
Write  an  opinion  as  to  the  rights  and  liabilities  of  the  parties. 

8  Describe  fully  the  rights  and  duties  of  parties  holding  the 
relation  of  parent  and  child. 

CRIMINAL    LAW    AND    PROCEDURE 

9  What  is  a  crime?  Distinguish  between  a  crime  and  a  civil 
injury.  Give  an  illustration  of  each.  Discuss  whether  an  act 
may  be  both  a  crime  and  a  civil  injury. 

10  Distinguish  between  iuala  prohibita  and  mala  in  se. 
Illustrate. 

11  What  is  homicide?  State  and  explain  fully  the  divisions 
of  this  subject. 

1 2  Describe  the  method  and  proceedings  by  which  one  sus- 
pected of  a  crime  is  brought  to  trial  and  the  case  prosecuted  to 
judgment* 

PERSONAL    PROPERTY 

13  What  is  the  derivation  and  meaning  of  the  word  chattel? 

Distinguish  between  chattels  real  and  chattels  personal. 
Illustrate. 

14  A  owned  a  distillery  and  certain  grain  which  was  in  it. 
A  judgment  having  been  entered  against  A,  the  sheriff  on  exe- 
cution levied  on  the  grain,  but  did  not  take  it  away,  and  delayed 
selling  it.  A  thereupon  sold  to  B  his  interest  in  the  distiller)^ 
The  latter  immediately  manufactured  the  grain  into  whiskey. 
The  sheriff  then  returned  and  not  finding  the  grain,  levied  on 
and  sold  to  C  the  whiskey  to  satisfy  the  execution  in  his  hands, 
though  B  forbade  the  sale. 

State  the  law  bearing  on  the  case,  the  rights  of  the  parties, 
and  who  at  the  end  should  have  the  title  to  the  whiskey. 

15  A  and  B  each  had  a  quantity  of  wheat  in  a  place  accessi- 
ble to  both,  though  the  wheat  was  in  two  distinct  lots.  A 
mixed  the  two  lots  of  wheat. 

Discuss  fully  the  law  bearing  on  the  subject,  the  rights  of  the 
parties,  and  whether  it  makes  any  difference  if  the  mixture  was 
made  with  B's  knowledge  and  consent. 
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Answer  any  jo  of  these  questions  t)ut  no  more.  Number  ^ach  answer 
to  correspona  with  the  question  answered. 

1  In  what  respects  does  a  contract  tinder  seal  differ  from  a 
simple  contract? 

2  What  is  the  difference  between  the  force  of  a  written  and 
that  of  a  verbal  contract?     Explain. 

3  A  has  been  made  treasurer  of  the  B  co.,  a  corporation,  and 
is  required  to  give  a  bond  in  the  penalty  of  ^1000,  with  two 
sureties  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duties  according  to 
law  and  the  by-laws  of  the  company.  C  and  D  are  willing  to 
become  his  sureties. 

I  Draw  such  a  bond.    On  what  principle  may  C  and  D  be  held 

'  on  the  bond? 

4  A,  B  and  C  controlled  and  operated  a  line  of  stage-coaches 
between  certain  points,  the  route  being  divided  among  them 
into  three  sections,  the  occupant  of  each  section  furnishing  his 
own  coaches  and  horses,  hiring  drivers  and  paying  the  expenses 
of  his  own  section.  The  money  received  as  fare  from  passen- 
gers, the  tolls  paid  at  turnpike  gates  having  been  deducted, 
w^as  divided  among  the  parties  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
miles  of  the  route  operated  by  each.  A  party,  not  a  passenger 
on  one  of  B's  coaches,  traveling  on  the  portion  of  the  high- 
way over  which  B  operated  his  line  of  coaches,  was  injured 
through  the  carelessness  of  a  driver  in  B*s  employ  while  in 
charge  of  one  of  B's  coaches.  Discuss  fully  the  rights  of  the 
j)arties. 

5  A  is  intructed  to  buy  certain  goods  for  B  and  agrees  to  do 
so.  Instead,  he  buys  the  same  goods  in  his  own  name  and 
notifies  B  that  he  intends  to  keep  them.     What  are  B*s  rights? 

A  is  instructed  by  B  to  sell  certain  goods  and  agrees  to  do 
so.     A  himself  becomes  the  purchaser.     What  are  B's  rights? 

6  A,  B  and  C  are  partners,  and  according  to  agreement  the 
partnership  is  to  be  continued  for  10  years.  Before  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  A  sells  to  D  his  interest  in  the  partner- 
ship without  consulting  B  or  C,  and  D  demands  admission  as 
a  partner.  B  dies  intestate,  leaving  E  his  only  heir  at  law 
and  next  of  kin.  All  of  B's  property  is  invested  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  partnership. 
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What  is  the  position  of  the  parties?  What  are  their  rigfhts 
and  duties? 

7  A  was  a  guest  in  a  certain  hotel  in  this  state,  occupying  a 
room  on  the  ground  floor  that  had  a  window  opening  on  a  pub- 
lic street,  the  bottom  of  the  window  being  about  three  feet 
above  the  street.  On  retiring  one  night,  he  left  a  bright  light 
in  his  room,  the  window  partly  open  and  the  shades  of  the 
window  up  so  that  a  person  passing  on  the  street  could  see 
into  the  room.  During  the  night  the  room  was  entered,  and  a 
watch  and  ^50  in  money  belonging  to  A  were  taken.  They 
had  not  been  in  plain  sight  from  the  street,  but  could  be  easily 
found  by  any  one  searching.  The  proprietor  of  the  hotel  had 
complied  with  the  New  York  statutes  by  posting  a  notice  that 
a  safe  was  provided  in  the  hotel  in  which  money,  jewels,  etc., 
could  be  deposited,  and  that  the  proprietor  would  not  be  liable 
for  loss  if  such  valuables  were  not  so  deposited. 

Under  what  general  division  of  law  does  this  case  come? 
Write  an  opinion  as  to  A's  rights. 

8  A  requested  B  to  sell  to  C  certain  goods,  and  to  receive 
in  payment  a  note  made  by  C  to  the  order  of  D  and  E,  which 
note  was  indorsed  by  D  and  E.  As  further  security,  A  under- 
took, and  then  and  there  promised  B  that  the  said  note  was 
**good  ancl  collectible  after  due  course  of  law."  The  goods 
were  sold  and  delivered,  and  the  note  as  described  was  given. 
When  the  note  became  due  and  was  not  paid,  B  brought  an 
action  against  D  and  E  and  obtained  judgment  against  them 
for  the  amount  due.  Nothing  could  ever  be  collected  from 
either.  About  a  year  after  the  note  had  become  due,  C,  who 
had  become  insolvent,  was  discharged  from  all  his  debts  under 
an  insolvent  act  then  in  force.  Immediately  thereafter,  B 
brought  action  against  A  to  recover  judgment  for  the  amount 
due  on  the  note. 

AVhat  was  the  relation  of  the  parties  with  respect  to  the 
note?    Write  an  opinion  as  to  B*s  right  to  recover  from  A. 

9  A,  desiring  to  secure  a  loan,  made  his  promissory  note  to 
the  order  of  B,  and  asked  the  latter  to  loan  his  credit  by  in- 
dorsing the  note.  B  was  reluctant  to  do  so,  but  consented  on 
A's  promise  to  place  in  B*s  hands  as  security  certain  invest- 
ments held  by  A.  The  note,  indorsed  by  B,  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  C  with  instructions  to  deliver  it  to  A  when  B  should 
notify  C  that  the  investments  were  delivered  according  to 
agreement.  B  never  received  the  security  agreed  on,  and  C 
did  not  observe  the  instructions  given  him,  but  immediately 
delivered  the  note  to  A,  who  by  means  of  it  obtained  a  loan 
from  D. 
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How  was  the  note  held  when  in  C's  hands?  What  must  D 
show  to  recover  against  B? 

10  A  and  B  made  a  verbal  agreement  that  A's  son,  who  was 
1 6  years  of  age,  should  work  for  B  on  the  latter's  f^rm  till  the 
boy  should  come  of  age,  at  which  time  B  was  to  pay  the  boy 
^loo  for  his  services.  At  the  end  of  two  years,  B  told  A  and 
his  son  that  he  no  longer  required  the  latter's  services,  and 
refused  to  continue  the  arrangement,  though  A  and  his  son 
were  willing  to  carry  out  the  agreement. 

What  are  the  rights  of  the  parties? 

1 1  What  is  the  rule  caveat  emptor,  and  what  bearing  has  it 
on  the  subject  of  warranty?  Show  by  illustration  the  kind  of 
statement  that  may  be  made  by  a  vendor  that  will  not  operate 
as  a  warranty  of  his  goods. 

1 2  If  a  vendor,  after  making  a  contract  for  the  sale  of  goods, 
has  delivered  them  to  a  third  person  for  shipment  to  the 
vendee,  under  what  circumstances  and  conditions  may  he 
again  secure  possession  of  them?  What  is  this  subject  called? 
If  the  vendor  does  so  regain  possession,  in  whom  is  the  title 
to  the  goods,  and  what  difference  does  it  make  who  has  the  title? 

13  What  are  the  several  subjects  of  insurance?  Discuss  the 
legality  of  the  insurance  contract. 

14  On  a  certain  night  in  winter  A  boarded  a  street-car,  and, 
though  there  was  room  for  him  inside,  stood  on  the  front 
platform.  The  tracks  were  slippery,  causing  more  than  ordi- 
nary difficulty  in  managing  the  car.  The  speed  of  the  car  was 
suddenly  checked,  whether  by  the  sudden  application  of  the 
brake  by  the  driver  or  by  the  meeting  of  the  wheels  with  some 
obstacle  on  the  track  was  not  known,  and  A  fell  over  the 
dashboard  and  was  killed. 

Who  has  a  right  of  action  against  the  company  operating 
the  car  line?  On  what  principles  may  a  recovery  be  had  in 
such  a  case?  State  reasons  for  your  opinion  of  the  liability  of 
the  company  in  this  case. 

15  A,  a  hardware  merchant  in  this  state,  sold  his  business 
to  B,  and  as  part  of  the  consideration  agreed  n6t  to  again  en- 
gage in  the  same  kind  of  business,  either  on  his  own  account 
or  as  an  employee,  except  in  the  state  of  California.  Imme- 
diately after  the  transfer  of  the  business  was  made,  A  entered 
the  employ  of  a  hardware  dealer  in  this  state.  What  remedy, 
if  any,  has  B? 

On  what  ground,  and  with  what  success  can  A  defend? 
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Answer  any  10  of  these  questions  but  no  more.     Number  each  answer 
to  correspona  with  the  question  answered. 

1  What  is  the  right  of  eminent  domain^  and  in  a  general 
way  by  what  proceedings  is  the  right  exercised?  On  what 
theory  consistent  with  an  allodial  ownership  of  lands  may  this 
right  exist? 

2  Discuss  fully  the  provisions  of  the  common  law  bearing  on 
the  transfer  to  a  third  person  of  title  to  real  property  {a)  by  a 
husband,  {S)  by  a  wife ;  on  transfers  of  title  between  husband 
and  wife. 

What  is  the  law  on  this  subject  of  any  state  you  may  select? 

3  A  gives  an  estate  to  B  during  the  lifetime  o(  C,  and  after 
C's  death  to  D  if  D  remains  unmarried,  remainder  to  E.  Name 
and  describe  the  different  estates.  What  would  be  the  differ- 
ence in  D's  estate  if  it  were  given  to  him  till  he  should  reach 
the  age  of  50  years? 

4  What  is  a  mortgage?  Give  the  history  of  mortgages, 
showing  the  interest  of  the  parties  in  the  mortgaged  premises, 
and  the  control  they  severally  have  over  the  same. 

5  A,  having  the  title  to  certain  real  property,  executed  and 
delivered  to  B  an  instrument  in  the  form  of  an  ordinary  war- 
ranty deed  conve3ring  said  property,  the  consideration  being 
stated  as  '*one  doUar  (and  the  loan  of  ^5000,  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment of  which  this  instrument  is  given). "  B  did  not  immedi- 
ately record  the  instrument.  A  subsequently  made  a  general 
assignment  to  C  for  the  benefit  of  creditors.  D,  a  workman 
who  had  been  repairing  the  building  located  on  the  property, 
filed  a  mechanic's  lien  against  it  on  the  day  after  the  recording 
of  the  general  assignment  made  by  A.  B  afterward  recorded 
his  instrument.  Write  an  opinion  showing  the  rights  of  the 
parties. 

6  In  what  different  ways  may  life  estates  be  created?  Name 
and  describe  the  different  life  estates. 

7  A  executed  and  delivered  to  B  a  mortgage  covering  cer- 
tain premises.     A  default  having  been  made,  B  instituted  an 
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action  to  foreclose  the  mortgage  and  prosecuted  the  same  to 
judgment.  After  the  judgment  had  been  entered,  A  died, 
leaving  a  will  which  was  duly  probated,  by  which  he  devised 
all  his  real  property  to  C,  and  his  personal  property  to  D.  On 
the  sale  of  the  premises  in  question  pursuant  to  the  judgment 
of  foreclosure,  there  was  a  surplus  after  the  payment  of  B's 
claim  and  the  expenses  of  the  action.  What  disposition  should 
have  been  made  of  the  surplus?     Why? 

8  What  are  the  formal  parts  of  a  deed?  Name  and  describe 
the  usual  covenants  in  a  full  warranty  deed. 

9  A,  the  wife  of  B,  died  intestate,  seized  of  certain  real 
property  on  which  there  was  a  mortgage,  leaving  surviving 
her  husband  B,  and  their  children  C,  D  and  E,  of  whom  D 
and  E  were  minors.  Thereafter,  while  D  and  E  were  still 
under  age,  C,  D  and  E  joined  in  a  conveyance  of  their  interest 
in  said  premises  to  their  father  B,  who  then  paid  and  satisfied 
the  mortgage  from  his  own  personal  funds.  B  afterward  mar- 
ried P  and  died  intestate.  After  the  death  of  B,  D  and  E 
came  of  age. 

What  were  the  rights  of  the  survivors  in  the  premises? 

10  Define  incorporeal  hereditament.  Name  and  describe  the 
incorporeal  hereditaments. 

1 1  A  leased  certain  premises  to  B  for  a  term  of  three  years 
at  a  rental  payable  in  monthly  instalments  of  -^25.  After  occu- 
pying the  premises  for  one  year  and  paying  the  rent  accruing 
to  the  expiration  of  that  time,  B  gave  up  the  possession  and 
sent  the  key  to  A,  stating  that  he  would  no  longer  occupy  the 
premises  and  refusing  to  pay  further  rent.  The  premises  were 
idle  during  six  months  of  the  second  year,  but  at  the  middle 
of  the  second  year  A  succeeded  in  renting  them  to  C  at  the  rate 
of  ^20  a  month.  At  the  expiration  of  the  second  year  A  brought 
an  action  to  recover  for  rent  due  against  B,  who  defended  on 
the  ground  that  by  reason  of  certain  excavations  that  had  been 
made  in  the  neighborhood,  both  in  the  streets  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  sewer  and  in  adjoining  lots  for  the  erection  of  new 
buildings,  the  premises  in  question  had  become  unhealthful,  so 
that  he  could  not  in  safety  remain  there,  and  also  that  by  ac- 
cepting the  key  A  had  agreed  to  terminate  the  tenancy.  The 
fact  of  the  excavations  and  unhealthfulness  of  the  premises 
was  proved.  It  was  also  proved  that  at  the  time  B  gave  up 
possession  he  returned  the  key  to  A,  stating  that  he  gave  up 
possession  and  would  pay  no  more  rent ;  and  thereupon  A  took 
control  of  the  premises  and  rented  them  as  soon  as  possible 
without  further  communication  with  B.  What  are  the  rights 
of  the  parties?  Suppose  A  should  obtain  judgment,  what 
should  he  recover? 
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12  Define  prescript  ion  ^  dedication.  What  are  the  requisites 
oi  title  by  piescription? 

II  A  executed  and  delivered  to  B  a  bond  and  mortgage  to 
secure  the  payment  of  ^looo,  loaned  him  by  B.  The  mort- 
gage was  duly  recorded.  When  due,  the  bond  and  mortgage 
weitjpaid  in  full,  B  returning  the  same  to  A  and  executing 
and  dfclivering  to  A  a  satisfaction  of  the  mortgage  proper  to 
dischaige  the  same  of  record.  The  satisfaction  was  not  re- 
corded. Later  A  borrowed  #1000  of  C  and  delivered  to  him  as 
security  the  same  bond  and  mortgage,  showing  the  unrecorded 
satisfaction  of  the  latter  and  destroying  the  same  in  C*s  presence. 
B  at  the  same  time  executed  and  delivered  to  C  an  assignment 
of  the  bond  and  mortgage,  which  assignment  was  at  once  re- 
corded. Thereafter  A  borrowed  a  further  sum  from  one  D, 
and  to  secure  the  payment  of  this  loan  executed  and  delivered 
to  the  latter  a  bond  and  mortgage  covering  the  same  prem- 
ises. This  latter  mortgage  was  also  recorded.  What  were 
the  rights  of  the  parties? 

14  What  is  known  as  a  homestead  right ^  and  what  do  home- 
stead laws  usually  provide  ?  What  is  the  origin  of  homestead 
rights?  On  what  constitutional  ground  have  >^omestead  laws 
been  attacked? 

15  On  the  decease  of  A  intestate,  the  title  to  his  real  prop- 
erty became  vested  in  his  four  children,  C,  D,  E  and  F,  subject 
to  the  dower  right  of  B,  the  mother  of  D,  E  and  F.  C  was 
A's  child  by  a  former  marriage.  D,  one  of  the  children,  after- 
ward died.  At  the  time  of  A's  death  there  was  a  mortgage 
covering  said  real  property,  which  was  afterward  foreclosed, 
though  it  appeared  that,  the  rental  of  the  property  was  more 
than  sufficient  to  pay  all  charges  against  it,  including  the  in- 
terest on  the  mortgage.  On  the  foreclosure  sale  B  purchased 
the  property  in  her  own  name,  and  executed  and  delivered  to  G 
a  new  mortgage  covering  it.  What  relation  as  to  the  property 
did  B  bear  to  her  children  after  the  death  of  A?  What  were 
the  rights  and  interests  of  the  several  parties  in  the  property? 
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Answer  any  10  of  these  questions  but  no  more.    Number  each  answer 
to- correspond  'ivith  the  question  answered, 

WILLS 

1  What  are  the  different  ways  in  which  a  will  may  be  revoked? 

2  What  bearing  has  the  testator's  residence  on  the  making, 
probate  and  effect  of  his  will? 

3  What  is  the  rule  against  perpetuities?  State  the  origin  of 
and  the  reason  for  this  rule. 

4  Describe  fully  the  position  of  a  witness  to  a  wilL 

5  What  are  the  rights  and  duties  of  an  executor?  Describe 
his  work  from  the  probate  of  the  will  to  the  final  settlement  of 
his  accounts. 

6  Who  may  and  who  may  not  make  a  valid  will? 

7  A  certain  will  was  drawn  ready  for  execution,  and  the 
testator  caused  to  be  written  beneath  the  attestation  clause  the 
following:  **I  hereby  direct  my  executors  to  sell  the  real  es- 
tate known  as  no.  2  X  st.  and  apply  the  proceeds  toward  pay- 
ing the  cash  bequests  made  in  this  will. "  The  testator  said : 
"This  clause  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  will,  but  I  wish  it  to 
be  added,  so  that  my  executors  shall* have  sufficient  funds  to 
meet  these  bequests  as  well  as  to  pay  the  debts  and  expenses 
of  administration,  and  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  body  of 
the  will."  Thereupon,  the  testator  in  the  presence  of  the 
subscribing  witnesses  signed  the  paper  in  two  places,  at  the 
same  time  affixing  two  seals,  the  first  immediately  after  the 
testimonium  clause,  and  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  clause 
quoted  above.  He  declared  the  instrument  to  be  his  last  will 
and  testament,  and  requested  the  witnesses  to  sign,  which  they 
did  in  his  presence  beneath  the  attestation  clause,  and  above 
the  clause  before  quoted.  Write  an  opinion  as  to  the  probate 
and  effect  of  the  instrument. 

8  Testatrix  by  her  will  made  certain  bequests  to  benevolent 
and  religious  institutions  named.  The  last  clause  of  the  will 
provided:  **If  for  any  reason  any  legacy  or  legacies  left  by 
my  will  .  .  .  shall  lapse  or  fail,  or  for  any  cause  not 
take  effect  in  whole  or  in  part,  I  give  and  bequeath  the  amount 
which  shall  lapse,  fail  or  not  take  effect  absolutely  to  the  per- 
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sons  named  as  my  executors.  In  the  use  of  the  same  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  they  will  follow  what  they  believe  to  be  my  wishes. 
I  impose  on  them,  however,  no  conditions,  leaving  the  same  to 
them  personally  and  absolutely,  and  without  any  limitation  or 
restriction. " 

A  New  York  statute  referring  to  devises  and  bequests  to 
benevolent,  charitable,  etc.,  societies  under  certain  circum- 
stances says:  **  .  .  .  no  such  devise  or  bequest  shall  be 
valid  in  any  will  which  shall  not  have  been  made  and  executed 
at  least  two  months  before  the  death  of  the  testator. " 

The  testatrix  died  within  a  month  from  the  execution  of  the 
will,  and  the  will  was  offered  for  probate  in  this  state.  Write 
an  opinion  as  to  the  disposition  of  the  property  in  question. 

9  Testator  by  the  first  clause  of  his  will  directed  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts,  funeral  expenses  and  the  expenses  of  ad- 
ministering his  estate.  By  the  second  clause  he  devised  td  a 
son  a  certain  piece  of  real  property,  and  gave  the  remainder 
of  his  estate,  consisting  of  personal  property,  to  his  executors 
in  trust  to  invest  the  same  and  the  income  therefrom  for  the 
space  of  lo  years,  and  at  the  expiration  of  that  time  to  di\ade 
the  whole  fund  between  his  two  other  children,  declaring  that 
he  wished  to  make  provision  of  about  equal  value  for  each  of 
his  children  and  that  he  estimated  that  this  would  about  ac- 
complish his  wish.  The  third  clause  named  executors.  Testa- 
tor's children  were  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Write  an  opinion  as  to  the  effect  of  the  instrument. 

EQUITY    JURISPRUDENCE 

10  What  are  uses  and  trusts  f  Describe  their  origin  and 
development. 

11  What  rs»  2Ji  express  trust?  an  implied  trust?     Illustrate. 

12  A  mortgaged  two  estates,  no.  i  and  no.  2,  to  B.  A  after- 
ward mortgaged  estate  no.  i  to  C  to  secure  ^2000,  and  later 
mortgaged  estate  no.  2  to  D  to  secure  ^500.  On  a  sale  of  the 
property  under  a  foreclosure  of  B's  mortgage,  the  estates  were 
sold  separately,  no.  i  for  ^2000  and  no.  2  for  ^2000.  B's  total 
claim  at  the  time  of  sale  was  ^2000. 

What  are  the  rights  of  C  and  D? 

13  What  is  the  nature  of  a  bill  quia  timet?  In  what  manner 
do  courts  of  equity  give  this  aid? 

14  Whr.l  is  specific  performance^  and  when  should  it  be 
granted  ?     Illustrate. 

15  A  testator  devised  to  a  third  person  an  estate  which  in 
reality  belonged  to  his  son,  and  bequeathed  to  his  son  ^100,000. 
What  are  the  rights  of  the  son?  What  general  topic  does  this 
illustrate? 
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Answer  any  four  questions  under  Torts  and  any  six  under  Evidence 
but  no  more.  Number  each  answer  to  correspond  with  the  question 
answered, 

TORTS 

1  State  the  meaning"  of  the  phrases  {a)  injuria  sine  damno^ 
(b)  damnum  absque  injuria^  (c)  injuria  cum  damno.  Illustrate 
each  of  these  phrases,  and  state  the  effect  of  each  as  giving  a 
right  of  action. 

2  A  wrongfully  takes  B's  horse  and  uses  it  as  his  own.  What 
actions  in  tort  will  lie  by  B  against  A?  B  dies.  Which  of 
these  actions,  if  any,  will  survive  to  B's  representative?  Give 
reasons. 

3  State  the  difference  between  trespass  and  trespass  on  the 
case.  Illustrate.  A  owns  a  farm  and  woodland  and  rents  the 
same  to  B.  A  sells  to  C  an  adjoining  farm  on  which  there  is  a 
house  but  no  growing  timber.  C  enters  the  land  rented  to  B, 
and  fells  trees  for  fire-wood.  What  are  the  rights  of  A  and  B 
respectively  against  C?  C  sets  up  necessity  as  a  defense; 
should  it  avail  him?  Why?  Under  what  circumstances  is 
necessity  a  defense  in  an  action  for  trespass? 

4  The  foul  odors  and  noxious  vapors  coming  from  certain 
gas-works  are  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  people  living  in  the 
neighborhood.  What  are  the  rights  of  these  people  with  refer- 
ence to  the  same?  What  are  the  rights  of  A,  who  occupies,  as 
lessee,  a  house  adjoining  the  gas-works? 

Suppose  the  gas-works  had  been  located  here  at  a  time  when 
the  place  was  a  sparsely  inhabited  suburb  of  the  city  which 
has  since  grown  rapidly  in  the  direction  of  and  beyond  the 
works.     How  would  you  answer  the  above  questions,  and  why? 

Suppose  A  had  moved  there  after  the  gas-works  had  been 
established.  How  would  you  then  answer  the  above  questions, 
and  why?  Suppose  the  gas-works  were  located  there  in  pur- 
suance of  an  act  of  the  legislature.  How  would  you  then 
answer  the  above  questions,  and  why? 

5  A,  while  driving  B's  coach  in  the  regular  course  of  his 
employment  as  coachman  for  B,  a  livery-stable  keeper,  negli- 
gently runs  over  and  injures  C.  What  are  the  rights  of  C? 
C  sues  A  and  B  together,  obtains  judgment  and  collects  his 
judgment  from  B.     What  are  B's  rights  against  A? 
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A,  while  driving  into  the  stable,  by  his  negligence  ran  into 
and  injured  D,  the  manager  of  B*s  business,  while  D  was 
attending  to  his  duties  as  such  manager  on  the  floor  of  the 
stable.     What  is  B's  liability  to  D? 

D  has  carelessly  left  open  a  trap-door  in  the  stable  floor,  and 
when  A  drives  into  the  stable,  a  wheel  of  the  coach  runs  into 
the  opening,  and  A  is  thrown  from  his  seat  and  injured.  What 
is  B's  liability  to  A? 

6  A  railway  yard  containing  a  turn-table  adjoins  an  open  lot 
where  young  children  from  a  neighboring  school  are  in  the 
habit  of  playing;  the  railway  yard  is  unfenced  and  there  is  no 
guard  rail  about  the  turn-table.  Two  of  the  children  while 
playing  on  the  turn-table  are  injured.  What  is  the  liability  of 
the  railway  company  for  such  injuries? 

What  is  the  measure  and  duty  of  a  land  owner  toward  {a)  a 
licensee  of  the  land  owner,  {b)  one  who  is  on  his  land  by  invi- 
tation of  the  land  owner,  {c)  a  trespasser? 

EVIDENCE 

7  What  is  meant  by  the  phrase  **the  court  takes  judicial 
notice?"  Of  what  matters  will  the  court  take  judicial  notice? 
Is  judicial  notice  strictly  a  part  of  the  law  of  evidence?  Discuss 
briefly. 

8  What  Qxe presumptions^  and  what  is  their  office?  What  is 
their  relation  to  the  harden  of  proof  f  Mention  the  more  im- 
portant presumptions.  How  far  may  it  be  said  to  be  true  in 
any  given  case  that  the  burden  of  proof  shifts? 

9  In  an  action  on  a  promissory  note,  the  defendant,  B,  the 
maker  of  the  note,  offers  the  testimony  of  C  that  he  (C)  heard 
D,  the  payee  of  the  note,  state  to  the  plaintiff  A,  when  trans- 
ferring the  note  to  A,  that  the  note  had  been  delivered  to  him 
CD)  on  a  certain  condition,  which  condition  had  not  been  ful- 
filled, and  that  he  (A)  would  have  to  take  his  chances  as  to 
collecting  the  same.  Is  the  testimony  admissible?  Give  your 
reasons. 

10  In  an  action  against  a  railway  company  for  damages  for 
injury  resulting  from  negligence  which  caused  the  derailing  of 
the  train,  plaintiff  introduces  a  witness  to  testify  that  he  heard 
the  fireman  of  the  engfine  of  the  derailed  train  say,  some  ten 
minutes  after  the  accident,  while  the  fireman  was  on  the  ground 
viewing  the  wreck,  and  was  still  in  great  excitment  from  the 
accident,  "We  were  running  fast  to  make  up  time."  Is  the 
evidence  admissible?      Why?      Discuss  the  principle  involved. 

1 1  Within  what  limitations  may  evidence  given  on  a  former 
trial  be  used?  To  what  general  rule  is  the  admission  of  such 
evidence  said  to  be  an  exception?  Name  four  other  exceptions 
to  that  rule,  stating  the  reasons  usually  given  for  them. 
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12  In  an  action  ag^ainst  a  surface  railway  company  for  dam- 
ages for  injuries  resulting  from  the  negligence  of  one  of  its 
horse-car  drivers,  the  plaintiff  offers  evidence  to  show  {a)  that 
the  said  driver  having  formerly  been  employed  in  a  factor}' 
had  been  discharged  for  negligence  in  his  work  there,  {b)  that 
immediately  after  the  accident  in  suit,  the  said  driver  had  been 
discharged  by  the  railway  company.  Is  this  evidence,  or  any 
of  it,  admissible? 

Discuss  and  criticize  the  statement  that  *'  evidence  which  is 
logically  relevant  is  legally  admissible. " 

13  What  is  the  rule  as  to  the  admissibility  of  character  evi- 
dence {a)  in  criminal  cases,  (i)  in  civil  cases?  State  the  limi- 
tations of  the  rule  in  each  case.  In  an  action  for  assault  and 
battery,  plaintiff  offers  evidence  of  acts  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  showing  a  quarrelsome  disposition.  The  evidence 
is  objected  to.  Would  you  overrule  or  sustain  the  objection? 
Why? 

14  Discuss  the  shop-book  rule,  stating  {a)  what  kind  of  entries 
in  books  of  account,  as  regards  subject-matter,  is  admissible 
in  evidence,  (b)  what  preliminary  facts  must  be  proved  re- 
specting such  entries  to  entitle  them  to  admission  in  evidence. 

15  What  is  meant  by  a  latent  as  distinguished  from  a  patent 
ambiguity  in  a  document?  Illustrate.  How  far  is  oral  testi- 
mony admissible  to  explain  either  ambiguity  or  both  ambigui- 
ties?   Why? 
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Ansaver  any  four  questions  under  Corporations^  and  either  any  six 
questions  under  the  New  York  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  or  three  under 
Common  Law  and  three  under  Equity  Pleading  and  Practice  but 
no  more.  Number  each  answer  to  correspond  with  the  question  answered. 

CORPORATIONS 

I  Criticize  the  following  definition:  '*A  corporation  is  an 
artificial  person  enjoying-  legal  immortality. " 

Classify  corporations  as  to  {a)  numbers  composing  them,  (b) 
the  nature  of  their  business,  (r)  completeness.  Mention  the 
five  chief  powers  or  capacities  of  a  corporation,  stating  which, 
if  any,  are  essential  attributes.  Distinguish  between  a  cor- 
poration and  a  partnership. 

•  2  The  A  corporation  had  in  its  treasury  three  certificates  of 
stock  indorsed  in  blank,  each  representing  five  shares.  The 
corporation  sold  them  to  B,  issuing  for  the  said  three  certifi- 
cates, as  was  its  custom,  a  single  certificate  for  15  shares,  which 
it  sent  to  B ;  the  intention  of  the  officers  of  the  corporation  was 
to  cancel  the  three  old  certificates,  in  pursuance  of  their  regular 
practice  in  such  cases.  The  three  old  certificates  by  an  over- 
sight were  returned  to  the  safe  of  the  corporation  uncanceled. 
C,  an  employee  of  the  corporation,  who  was  intrusted  with  the 
combination  of  the  safe,  wrongfully  abstracted  the  said  three 
certificates  and  pledged  them  to  D,  who  was  innocent  of  the 
fraud,  for  a  loan,  the  agreement  between  C  and  D  being  that 
if  the  loan  were  not  paid  by  a  certain  date,  the  stock  should  be 
forfeited.  The  loan  was  not  paid  by  that  date.  Thereupon  D 
went  to  the  A  corporation  with  the  certificates,  and  demanded 
that  they  be  transferred  to  his  name  on  the  books  of  the  cor- 
poration; this  the  corporation  refused  to  do,  on  the  ground 
that  the  certificates  held  by  D  were  valueless,  another  certifi- 
cate having  been  issued  in  place  of  them.  What  arc  the  rights 
of  D  against  the  A  corporation?    Give  reasons. 

3  What  is  the  policy  of  any  state  you  may  naine  as  regards 
the  owning  of  land  within  its  borders  by  a  foreign  corporation? 
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A  gives  to  the  D  National  bank  a  deed  of  unimproved  land, 
which  the  bank  has  bought  for  investment.  What  title,  if  any, 
does  the  corporation  take  ?   Discuss  the  rule  or  principle  involved. 

4  Discuss  the  liability  of  a  corporation  on  an  ultra  vires  con- 
tract. What  may  be  said  of  the  proposition  that  a  corporation 
is  estopped  from  setting  up  ultra  vires  as  a  defense  to  an  ac- 
tion against  it  on  a  contract  outside  the  scope  of  its  charter 
powers?  Discuss  the  liability  to  a  corporation  of  one  who  en- 
ters with  it  into  a  contract  outside  the  scope  of  its  business. 

5  Discuss  fully  the  power  of  a  corporation  {a)  to  take  title 
to  the  stock  of  another  corporation,  {b)  to  take  title  to  its  own 
stock. 

Distinguish  between  a  de  facto  and  a  de  jure  corpofation, 
and  state  (a)  the  validity  of  the  acts  of  the  former,  (b)  its  stand- 
ing as  regards  the  state  under  whose  laws  it  was  organized. 

6  In  what  ways  may  the  life  of  a  corporation  be  terminated? 
What  would  be  the  effect  on  a  corporation  of  the  death  of  all 
its  stockholders?  Will  the  loss  of  all  its  property  put  an  end 
to  a  corporation?  What  would  be  the  consequence  of  a  non- 
user  or  abandonment  by  a  corporation  of  its  charter?  On  the 
dissolution  of  a  corporation,  what  becomes  of  its  property? 

NEW    YORK    CODE    OF    CIVIL    PROCEDURE 

7o  be  answered  only  by  t/tose  who  have  studied  the  New  York  Code  of 

Civil  Procedure 

7  Name  lo  courts  of  record.  State  the  difference  between 
a  court  of  record  and  one  not  of  record. 

Describe  the  organization  of  the  supreme  court,  and  the 
division  of  the  state  into  judicial  districts  and  departments, 
mentioning  the  number  of  judges  composing  the  supreme  court 

8  Describe  the  methods  of  serving  a  summons  (other  than 
personal  service),  stating  the  circumstances  under  which  these 
methods  may  be  employed,  and  the  rights  or  advantages  that 
the  plaintiff  loses  by  resorting  to  these  methods. 

9  Name  the  state  writs,  describe  each  and  state  in  what 
cases  each  may  be  used. 

10  A  cause  of  action  accrues  to  A  against  B  in  January  i88o. 
In  January  1882,  B  leaves  the  state  and  goes  to  reside  in  Texas. 
B  remains  in  Texas  continuously  till  the  year  1890,  in  January 
of  which  year  he  dies  there.  When  will  A's  right  of  action 
against  B  be  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitations? 

What  is  the  period  of  limitation  of  (a)  an  action  for  personal 
injury  caused  by  negligence,  (b)  a  suit  for  specific  performance 
of  a  contract? 

1 1  Mention  briefly  the  essential  allegations  of  a  complaint 
in  a  suit  for  foreclosure  of  mortgage  on  real  property,  stating 
who  may  be  joined  as  parties  to  such  suit,  and  who  must  be 
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joined.     Describe  the  steps  in  the  suit,  stating  what  the  judg- 
ment (if  for  plaintiff)  will  contain. 

12  What  are  the  provisional  remedies?  Enumerate  the 
grounds  on  which  a  warrant  of  attachment  against  property 
may  be  had. 

If  one  of  two  partners  is  guilty  of  fraud  in  contracting  a  firm 
obligation,  may  the  innocent  partner  be  arrested  in  a  suit 
brought  by  the  creditor  against  both?    Why  ? 

13  A  is  insured  for  ^10,000,  ^loooof  which  insurance  is  under- 
written by  each  of  10  different  individuals.  A  suffers  a  total 
loss  which  gives  him  the  right  to  collect  his  damages  under  the 
policy.  He  brings  action,  joining  all  10  underwriters  as  de- 
fendants. The  defendants  unite  in  a  demurrer  on  the  ground 
that  causes  of  action  have  been  improperly  united.  Would  you 
sustain  the  demurrer?    Why? 

14  What  is  the  nature  of  a  counter-claim?  State  fully  the 
requirements  for  a  valid  counter-claim  in  point  of  law.  In  a 
suit  for  specific  performance  of  a  contract,  is  the  fact  that  de- 
fendant is  entitled  to  a  reformation  of  the  contract  proper 
matter  for  counter-claim?    Why? 

15  In  what  ways  may  judgment  be  taken  without  process? 
What  are  the  code  requirements  for  a  judgment  by  confession? 
How  is  judgment  entered  on  such  confession,  and  how  would 
you  issue  execution  on  a  judgment  confessed  for  a  debt,  a  part 
of  which  is  not  yet  due? 

COMMON    LAW    AND    EQUITY    PLEADING    AND    PRACTICE 

To  be  answered  on/y  by  t/iose  who  have  studied  Common  Law  and 

Equity  Pleading  and  Practice 

Common  Law 

16  Mention  the  principal  kinds  of  action  at  common  law. 
Describe  and  illustrate  any  six  of  them. 

1 7  After  declaration  by  the  plaintiff,  plea  by  defendant  and 
replication  by  the  plaintiff,  defendant  demurs  to  the  replica- 
tion. What  will  be  the  ultimate  and  real  question  considered 
by  the  court  in  reaching  its  decision  in  the  case  on  these 
pleadings? 

18  How  is  an  action  begun  at  common  law?  Give  a  brief 
description  of  the  pleadings,  procedure  and  judgment  in  an 
action  of  replevin. 

19  Define  departure^  sham  pleading^  frivolous  pleading.  De- 
fine and  TiUvL^XsdLXA  plea  puis  darrein  continuance^  special  traverse^ 
similiter. 
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Equity 

20  Describe  how  equity  pleading  came  into  our  law.  What 
are  its  two  sources? 

2 1  How  is  the  question  of  the  sufficiency  in  law  of  the  de- 
fendant's answer  raised  by  the  plaintiff?  What  is  the  proced- 
ure after  such  question  has  been  properly  raised? 

What  is  meant  by  the  rule  *'  If  a  defendant  answers  at  all, 
he  must  answer  fully?" 

22  What  is  the  nature  of  the  relief  obtained  in  equity?  How 
does  this  relief  differ  from  the  relief  obtained  at  common  law? 
Does  equity  ever  grant  legal  relief?  Describe  the  difference 
between  the  method  of  taking  testimony  in  common  law  and 
that  in  equity  procedure. 

23  Name  and  illustrate  {a)  the  different  kinds  of  demurrer 
in  equity,  (b)  the  different  kinds  of  plea.  When  will  an 
answer  overrule  a  plea? 

24  What  is  the  test  to  determine  whether  a  bill  is  a  bill  of 
discovery  or  one  for  relief?  Suppose  that  a  bill  prays  discovery 
and  also  relief  and  the  cause  of  action  for  relief  as  set  out  is 
insufficient,  but  that  the  bill  shows  plaintiff  entitled  to  dis- 
covery; on  demurrer  by  defendant,  how  would  you  decide  the 
case?    What  is  the  office  of  the  prayer  for  general  relief? 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Describe,  from  the  practical   standpoint  of  value  to  the 
librarian,  any  ao  from  a  list  of  bibliographies  (to  be  assigned). 


University  of  the  State  of  New  York 
Examination  Department 

I35TH    EXAMINATION 
32D   LIBRARY   EXAMINATION 

ADVANCED  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Tuesday,  March  24,  1896  —  9:30  a.  m.  to  12:30  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  to  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  ro  of  t/iese  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.    Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

I  Distinguish  between  a  complete  bibliography,  a  selected 
bibliography,  a  reading  list  and  a  catalog.  Give  an  illustra- 
tion of  each.     State  the  special  value  of  each. 

2-3  How  would  you  proceed  and  what  books  would  you  use 
in  selecting  the  first  5000  books  for  a  popular  library? 

4  Mention  the  author  of  a  good  bibliography  (a)  of  sociology, 
{b)  of  government  publications,  (c)  of  political  economy,  {d) 
of  finance,  (e)  of  socialism,  (/)  of  law,  \g)  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment, (ft)  of  charities,  (i)  of  crime,  (y)  of  education. 

5  Mention  the  author  of  a  good  bibliography  {a)  of  natural 
science,  (b)  of  scientific  serials,  (c)  of  scientific  periodicals,  (d) 
of  mathematics,  (e)  of  chemistry,  (/*)  of  electricity  and  mag- 
netism, (g)  of  geology,  (//)  of  botany,  (/)  of  bacteriology,  {J) 
of  z  )ology. 

6  Describe  the  Catalogue  of  scientific  papers  issued  by  the 
Royal  society  of  London. 

7  Describe  Van  Nostrands  monthly  record  of  scientific  litera- 
ture. 

8  Describe  Haferkom's  Handy  lists  of  technical  literature. 

9  Describe  the  Index  catalogue  of  the  U.  S.  surgeon-gen- 
craVs  office  and  the  Index  medicus. 

10  Describe  and  criticize  Adam's  Alanual  of  historical  litera- 
ture. 

II -1 2  Describe  and  criticize  Lamed*s  History  for  ready 
reference. 

13  Name  the  books  that  you  would  consult  in  making  up  a 
list  of  reading  for  the  young. 

14-15  Prepare  a  reader's  note  on  one  of  three  books  (to  be 
assigned).  Critical  review  will  be  assigned  to  those  choosing 
this  question. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  questions  /,  4  and  six  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  six  of  these  other  questions  are  ansivered  only  the  first  six  of  these 
answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  allowed.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1-2  Enter  10  volumes  (to  be  assigned)  on  condensed  acces- 
sion sheets,  using  Library  school  rules.  Do  not  look  up  au- 
thor's names. 

3-4  Make  out  order  slips  for  the  following  five  books.  Use 
reference  books  and  name  the  reference  books  used  in  each 
case: 

Emerton,  J.  H.  Structure  and  habits  of  spiders. 

Dropsie,  M.  A.  Roman  law  of  testaments. 

Fradenburgh,  J.  N.   Beauty  crowned. 

Dante.  Divine  comedy,  tr.  by  C.  E.  Norton. 

Wiebe,  E;  Paradise  of  childhood. 

5  How  would  you  reply  to  a  trustee  who  proposed  to  econo- 
mize by  dispensing  with  an  order  book? 

6-7  Describe  and  criticize  any  variations  on  the  usual  plan 
of  keeping  an  accession  book  seen  during  the  Boston  visit, 
April,  1896. 

8  Describe  what  in  your  judgment  is  a  satisfactory  plan  of 
marking  ownership  of  books  for  a  large  public  library. 

9  Describe  the  method  of  recording  serial  publications  used 
in  the  N.  Y.  state  library. 

lo-i  I  Fill  out  an  auction  blank  for  two  books  (to  be  marked 
on  auction  catalog)  looking  up  price  in  reference  books  and 
bidding  10  per  ct.  less  than  yi  off. 

12  What  is  the  law  regulating  the  importation  of  foreign 
books  in  American  libraries? 

13  State  some  principles  that  should  govern  the  librarian  in 
the  selection  of  books. 

14  Describe  and  criticize  the  method  of  selecting  books  for 
the  N.  Y.  state  library. 

15  Check  on  a  list  (to  be  assigned)  the  10  books  which  you 
consider  the  most  notable  and  valuable  books  of  1895. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Library  school  skelf  list  rules^  Cutter's  Author  tables^  Shakspere 
scheme  and  Time  number  scheme  may  be  used  in  the  examination. 

Answer  questions  ii-t^  and  five  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  morr 
than  five  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  five  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  allowed. 
Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1-2  Discuss  the  question  of  pamphlets  in  libraries,  under 
the  following  heads :  (a)  acquisition,  (b)  treatment. 

3  Describe  the  use  and  circulation  of  music  in  public 
libraries. 

4  Explain  the  difference  between  a  fixed  and  a  relative  loca- 
tion, giving  advantages  of  each. 

5  Give  general  directions  for  shelf  guides,  book  supports, 
care  of  shelves,  etc. 

6  How  is  a  second  copy  of  a  book  treated  in  the  New  York 
state  library?  How  is  another  edition  treated?  Are  these  the 
best  methods  for  a  public  library? 

7  How  would  you  answer  the  following  question  asked  by  a 
librarian :  "Would  you  advise  us  to  keep  a  shelf  list  on  cards, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  to  copy  our  shelf  lists  so  often?  " 

8  When  there  is  a  large  number  of  books  on  a  subject,  is 
it  more  or  less  desirable  to  use  a  Cutter  book  number  than 
when  there  are  a  few  books  on  that  subject?    Why? 

9-10  If  you  were  to  be  appointed  librarian  of  a  public 
library  of  10,000  volumes  having  a  large  circulation,  and  found 
it  classified  by  the  Decimal  classification,  full  tables,  with  a  i, 
2,  3  book  number,  would  you  make  any  changes?  If  so,  what 
changes  and  why?     Answer  fully. 

1 1-12  Assign  20  book  numbers  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
New  York  state  library,  call  numbers,  authors  and  titles  bein<j^ 
given, 

13-14  Shelf  list  from  cards  20  books  (to  be  assigned),  usingf 
10  X  25  cm  shelf  sheets. 

15  Shelf  list  from  cards  one  set  of  periodicals  (to  be  as- 
signed), using  20  X  25  cm  shelf  sheets. 
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1 00  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  que  si  tons  i-j  and  seven  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  seven  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  seven  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  allowed. 
Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

Library  school  rules  and  Decimal  classification  may  be  used  in  the 
examination. 

1-2  Catalog  as  for  the  New  York  state  library  one  volume 
of  the  Franklin  institute  journal,  or^  Journal  of  the  American 
medical  association  treating  it  as  if  it  were  the  only  volume  of 
the  set  in  the  library.  Reference  books  but  not  name  list 
may  be  used. 

For  questions  3-15  indicate  all  entries  instead  of  cataloging 
in  full. 

Refer  to  the  proper  sample  cards,  or,  if  no  sample  card,  in- 
dicate entry. 

Main  author  card  under  Smith,  Samuel    S.  C.  7 
Editor  **  Brown,  William     **      8 

Main  subject        **  875.1  **      6  and  50 

Analytic  author  **  Dufiield,  Richard  **    25 

**       subject  **  929.2 

Indicate  use  of  red  ink  headings  and  colored  cards. 
Use  of  reference  books  is  allowed  but  full  names  are  not 
required. 

3  One  book  by  or  about  George  Sand,  i.  e.  La  petite  Fadette, 
or^  The  naiad,  <?r,  The  bagpipers,  or.  Wings  of  courage,  or^ 
Letters,  or^  Life  by  Caro,  or.  Life  by  Thomas. 

4  Bible  for  learners. 

5  Stimulants  and  narcotics  1864,  or,  1865. 

6  Annual  catalogue  iv. 

7  Iliad,  or,  Odyssey. 

8  Record  of  the  class  of  1832,  or,  1845. 

9  Faust. 

10  Discourse,  or.  Address. 

11  Moli^re,  or,  Racine,  iv. 

12  History  of  Waterford,  or.  History  of  Brimfield. 

13  Frederick  Chopin,  2 v. 

14  Theosophy,  or,  Pentateuch  of  printing. 

15  Anthony  Bums,  or,  Lunsford  Lane. 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass^  75 
Library  school  card  catalog  rules  may  be  used  in  the  examination. 

Answer  questions  j-j  and  seven  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  seven  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  seven  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  allowed. 
£ach  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1-3  Indicate  the  proper  entries  for  one  book  under  each  of 
the  following: 

a  Catalogue  of  the  Barton  collection,  or^  Letters  of  Loche, 

Sidney  and  Shaftesbury. 
b  Lives  of  Leland,    Hearne    and    Wood,   or^    Zabriskie 
memorial. 

4  Revise  and  rewrite  with  special  reference  to  penmanships 
one  card  (to  be  assigned). 

5-6  Mention  and  characterize  briefly  10  works  specially  use- 
ful to  catalogers,  not  including  library  catalogs,  biographic 
dictionaries  or  general  cyclopedias. 

7  In  cataloging  a  small  popular  library  what  catalogs  of 
other  libraries  would  you  buy  first? 

8  Compare  the  use  of  the  full  and  of  the  shorter,  well-known 
form  of  author's  name  in  different  libraries  and  in  different 
codes  of  catalog  rules. 

9-10  Characterize  Cutter's  Rules  for  a  printed  dictionary 
catalogue^  or  Dewey's  Library  school  card  catalog  rules, 

11-12  Make  a  plan  for  the  mechanical  outfit  of  a  card 
catalog  in  a  public  library  of  5000  volumes.  Give  measure- 
ments, number  and  quality  of  cards  and  all  details  except 
prices. 

13  What  are  the  defects  of  the  card  catalog  in  drawers  as 
used  in  the  majority  of  American  libraries? 

14  Mention  10  important  libraries  and  state  whether  they 
use  the  classed  or  the  dictionary  plan  for  the  card  catalog. 

15  Mention  10  libraries  that  publish  regular  bulletins  of 
additions.  Which  bulletins  do  you  consider  the  most  valuable' 
Why? 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  questions  /,  2  and  ei^ht  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  eight  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  oniy  the  first  eight  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10 
credits. 

The  following  helps  may  be  used:  Boston  Athenceum  catalogue.  Pea- 
body  catalogue^  Webster  s  Dictionary,  Lippincotfs  Gazetteer,  Library 
School  Subheads  under  countries.  Library  School  Bible  scheme^  Shakspere 
scheme^  A.  L.  A,  subject  heading. 

1  Describe  in  a  general  way  the  arrangement  of  the  headings 
used  for  publications  of  the  departments  of  the  U.  S.  government. 

2  Describe  fully  two  methods  of  treating  biblical  commen- 
taries, and  illustrate  by  real  or  fictitious  examples. 

Give  all  the  entries  necessary  for  eight  of  the  following  books,  also  the 
See  and  See  also  references  suggested  oy  the  subjects.  Do  not  select  two 
books  under  the  same  number. 

3  Champemowne,  the  boss;  or^  Rockwell,  Foreign  travel  and 
life  at  sea,  2  vols;  or^  Gamboso,  Lessons  in  commerce. 

4  Marshall,  Royal  naval  biography;  or^  Abbott,  Commentary 
on  Acts;  ar^  Vermont  council  records. 

5  Kennan,  Siberia;  or,  George,  Progress  and  poverty;  or, 
Schuyler,  American  diplomacy. 

6  Bach,  On  musical  education;  or,  Ordish,  Early  London 
theatres;  or,  Houghton,  Conspectus  of  political  parties. 

7  Social  science  list  of  St  Louis  public  library;  or.  Mayor, 
Guide  to  the  choice  of  classical  books;  or,  Morgan,  Shakes- 
pearean myth. 

8  Parker,  History  of  Second  church,  Hartford;  or,  Kansas 
insurance  report,  1894;  or,  N.  H.  school  report,  1881. 

9  Millspaugh,  American  medicinal  plants;  or,  Genung,  Epic 
of  the  inner  life ;  or,  Drummond,  Origines,  3  vols. 

10  Bentham,  Book  of  fallacies;  or,  Leroy  Beaulieu,  Modern 
state;  or.  Hales,  Longer  English  poems,  2  copies. 

11  Bay  state  psalm  book;  or,  Piers  Ploughman's  vision,  2 
vols;  or,  Farrer,  Crimes  and  punishments. 

12  Home,  Biblical  bibliography;  or,  Marmier,  Litt^rature 
Scandinave;  or,  Poet  lore. 

13  Gronlund,  Cooperative  commonwealth;  or,  McQuade, 
Cruise  of  the  Montauk;  or,  Bandelier,  Delight  makers. 

14  Artist  biographies;  or,  Bliimmer,  Home  life  of  ancient 
Greeks;  or^  Murray,  Handbook  of  southern  Germany. 

15  Dixon,  Mechanical  arts  simplified;  or,  Ellis,  Antiquities 
of  heraldry;  or,  Meunier,  Life  in  the  primeval  world. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

^  Answer  questions  /,  2  and  ei^ht  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  eight  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  eight  of' 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10 
credits. 

The  following  helps  may  be  used:  Boston  Athenceum  catalogue.  Pea- 
body  catalogue,  Webster  s  Dictionary,  Lippincott's  Gazetteer,  Library- 
School  Subheads  under  countries.  Library  School  Bible  scheme,  Shakspere 
scheme,  A.  L.  A.  subject  heading. 

1  Describe  and  illustrate  the  method  of  cataloging  the  works 
of  persons  occupying  official  positions,  and  particularly  mes- 
sages of  presidents  of  the  United  States. 

2  Give  three  series  of  See  also  references  in  the  ascending 
scale,  making  them  as  complete  as  possible. 

Write  out  the  main  entry  and  indicate  all  the  other  entries  necessary  for 
eight  of  the  following  books,  also  the  See  and  See  also  references  suggested 
by  the  subjects. 

3  Grego,  History  of  parliamentary  elections,  or^  Cuvier, 
Revolutions  of  the  surface  of  the  globe. 

4  Warren,  Law  studies,  or  Gindely,  Thirty  years*  war,  2 v. 

5  Memorial  of  Ohio  woolgrowers'  association,  or,  Boston 
city  hospital  report. 

6  Annales  des  ponts  at  chauss6es,  or,  Chicago  exposition. 

7  Nautical  almanac,  or,  Kinnear,  Cruces  Shakespearianae. 

8  Doran,  London  in  Jacobite  times,  or,  Walker,  Congregar- 
tionalism. 

9  Hitopadesa,  or,  Mahaffy,  Prolegomena  to  ancient  history. 

I  o  Coles,  Latin  hymns,  or  Sheppard,  Fall  of  Rome, 

II  Duff,  Early  printed  books,  or,  Ward,  Psychic  factors  of 
civilization. 

12  Briggs,  Authority  of  Scripture,  or,  Hershon,  Genesis 
with  a  Talmudic  commentary. 

13  Hall,  97th  regiment,  N.  Y.  volunteers,  or,  Schrader  and 
Jevons,  Prehistoric  antiquities  of  the  Aryans. 

14  Snow,  Southern  generals,  or,  Cullum,  Register  of  West 
Point  military  academy. 

15  Martineau,  Types  of  ethical  theory,  or.  Marcel,  Study  of 
languages. 
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The  following  books  may  be  used  as  helps:  Dewey's  Decimal  ctasst/T" 
cat  tony  Webster's  Dictionary,  Lippincotts  Gazetteer  and  Lippincott^a 
Biographical  dictionary. 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  questions  i^-is  and  six  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  six  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  six  of  these 
ansTvers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10 
credits. 

Give  class  numbers  for  the  following  subjects,  carrying  them 
down  as  far  as  possible;  also  explain  the  sigfnificance  of  the 
class  numbers,  e.  g. : 

914.21  =  travel  in  London 
9  =  history 

1  =  travel 

4  =  Europe 

2  =  England 
I  =  London 

1  Statistics  of  Queensland.     Ethics  of  the  Old  testament. 

2  History  of  art  in  Palmyra.     Map  of  the  Thousand  islands. 

3  History  of  the  education  of  women  in  New  York  state. 
Women  as  journalists. 

4  Bibliography  of  education  in  Sweden.     Life  of  Caesar. 

5  List  of  books  published  in  the  Netherlands.  Syntax  of 
Polish  verbs. 

6  Life  of  Kossuth.     Paleontology  of  New  Jersey. 

7  Natural  history  and  origin  of  the  mineral  waters  of  the 
Pyrenees.     Boston  directory. 

8  A  book  on  the  Kentish  dialect.  Constitutional  history  of 
Switzerland. 


35°  Elementary  Classification — continued 

9  History  of  missions  in  Mozambique.  History  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Kansas. 

10  Use  of  iodin  in  medicine.     Trees  of  California. 

1 1  History  of  the  Scotch-Irish  in  America.  Battle  of  Sara- 
toga. 

Assign  class  numbers,  and  references  if  necessary  to  the 
following  books: 

12  Brooks,  The  oyster,  or^  Barrows,  English  sparrow,  or^ 
Hehn  &  Stallybrass,  Wanderings  of  plants  and  animals. 

13  Hague,  Blockaded  family,  or^  Grigsby,  Smoked  Yank, 
or^  Allen,  Down  in  Dixie. 

14  Tom  Cladpole's  jumey  to  Lunnen,  or^  Barnes,  Poems  in 
the  Dorset  dialect,  or^  Barnes,  Poems  of  rural  life. 

15  Wiedemann,  Ancient  Egyptian  doctrine  of  the  immor- 
tality of  the  soul,  ^r,  Stockwell,  Evolution  of  immortality,  ar^ 
Blackwelly  Physical  basis  of  immortality. 
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The  following  books  may  be  used  as  helps:  Dewey's  Decimal  classifi- 
cation^ Cutter's  Expansive  classification^  Webster's  Dictionary,  Lippin- 
cotf  s  Gazetteer t  Lippincott's  Biographical  dictionary  and  an  atlas. 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  to  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  to  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Ecuh 
complete  answer  will  receive  to  credits. 

Classify  any  10  of  the  following  books  by  both  the  decimal 
and  the  expansive  classification. 

1  Howlett.     Anglo-Israel. 

2  Martin  Marprelate.     The  epistle. 

3  The  Army  surgeon's  manual. 

4  U.  S.  Army.     General  orders. 

5  Janes.     Study  of  primitive  Christianity. 

6  Fleetwood.     The  negro  as  a  soldier. 

7  Bowdoin  in  the  war. 

8  Mackenzie.     Johns  Hopkins  dissertation. 

9  Report  of  harbor  and  land  commissioners. 

10  Lewis.     Guernsey,  its  people  and  dialect. 

I X  Spalding.     Religious  mission  of  the  Irish  people. 

12  Sterne.     Representative  government. 

13  Nob  Mountain  meeting. 

14  Harmer.    Sur  I'embryog^nie  des  bryozoaires  ectoproctea 

15  Deutsche  chirurgie. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  1-2,  ii-ij  and  five  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If 
more  than  five  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  five 
of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  allowed. 
Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1-2  Correct  the  following  proof : 

Object.  Tq^  object  of  the  university  as  defined  by  law  is 
to  encouage  and  promorte  oducation  in  advance  of  the  common 

elementary  branches.  Its  field  includes    not  only  the  work  of 

acaedmies^  colleges,  nniversites  drofessional  and  technical  and 

schools   Jut  also  educational  work  connected    Aiith  librareis, 

musetuns*  university  extension  and  courses  similar  agencies. 

Government, — ^The  University  is  governed  is  ggovemed  and 
and  ali  its  corporate  powers  exercised  by  the  Governor,  lieute- 
nant governor,  secretary  of  stBte  Bud  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  who  are  ex-officio  regents,     regents  are  elected  in 

the  same    manner  as  united  Stages  Senators    and  is  the  only 

public  officers  chosen  for  life.     Though  the  office  is  unsalaried 

the  great  responsibilities  intrusted  to  the  regents  have  during 
109  years,  led  the  most  eminent  citizens*  to  acept  the  election 

as  I  of  the  highest  honors  that  the  State  can  beslow. 

The  university  was    organized  in  i<?74  and  is  therefore  one  oj 

one  ef  the  oldest  institution  in  the  State  of  New  york,  to  whic 

it  is  peculiar,     Its  flErst  ohancellor  was  George  Olinton,  the  the 

first  gowemor  of  the  st4te :  while  De jv\.itt  Clinton  was  its  thirp 
secretary.     Among  the  first  and  uiost  active  regents  were  Ale- 
xander Hamilton,  John  Jny  and    others  of  the  hihest  position 
in  the  state  and  nation) 

3-4  What  is  the  technical  meaning  of  the  following  terms: 
(a)  out  of  sorts,  (b)  furniture,  {c)  imposing  stone,  (d)  a  take, 


Printing,  etc. — continued  3^* 

(e)  galley,  (/)  rule  and  figure  work,  (^)  overlaying,  (//)  stick, 
(i)  kill,  {J)  point. 

5  Tell  fully  what  is  meant  by  28-lb.  demy  paper.  At  25 
cents  a  pound  wliat  does  a  quire  of  this  paper  cost?  What  do 
you  understand  by  the  term  ** working  and  turning?"  Illus- 
trate the  advantage  of  this. 

6  How  many  quires  (500  sheets  to  ream)  of  28X42  in.  paper 
will  be  required  for  700  copies  of  a  14-page  M  pamphlet  sewed 
quirewise?    If  this  is  60-lb.  paper  at  7  cents  a  lb.  what  will  it 

cost? 

7  At  ^2  a  1000  for  each  8  pages  and  10  cents  for  each  addi- ' 
tional  100,  what  will  press- work  cost  for  1200  copies  of  a  12 
page  pamphlet? 

8  About  what  will  be  the  cost  of  composition  at  60  cents  a 
1000  of  8  pages,  P  size,  in  brevier  (8-point),  the  page  measure 
being  14X25  picas? 

9-10  Prepare  copy  for  classed  finding  list,  using  for  this  25 
titles  from  your  practice  catalog.  Besides  author  and  title 
give  only  place  and  date. 

11-13  Indicate  by  underlining,  or  writing  in  margin,  the 
entries  you  would  make  for  an  index  to  topics  for  papers  in 
extension  syllabus  (to  be  assigned). 

14—15  Describe  fully  and  defend  the  method  of  note-taking 
and  arrangement  of  library  material  which  you  are  following 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more,  ff  more  than  to  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  t/tese  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.    Each  complete  answer  will  receive  mo  credits. 

Lay  out  and  plan  the  organization  of  a  new  library  of  10,000 
volumes  to  be  supported  by  public  taxation  in  a  manufactur- 
ing town  in  New  York  state,  by  answering  xo  of  the  following 
questions : 

1-2  Plan  the  hours  of  opening  and  make  up  the  staff  with 
hours,  duties  and  salaries  of  each. 

3  What  form  of  accession  book  would  you  use?  What  sys- 
tem of  classification?  What  form  of  shelf  list?  Give  any 
variations  from  established  systems. 

4  What  catalogs,  card  or  printed  would  you  offer  your  public? 

5  What  system  of  registration  and  charging  would  you  use? 

6-7  Describe  fully  the  form  of  library  bulletin  which  you 
would  like  to  use. 

8  Would  you  give  access  to  the  shelves,  if  so  how  much  and 
in  what  way? 

9  What  library  periodicals  and  other  works  in  library 
economy  would  you  secure  for  the  library? 

10  How  would  you  explain  to  your  trustees  the  relation  of 
your  library  to  the  New  York  state  library? 

1 1  How  would  you  explain  to  your  trustees  the  work  of  the 
American  library  association  and  the  New  York  state  library 
association? 

12-13  What  special  means  would  you  use  for  developing 
interest  in  the  library  throughout  the  entire  community? 

14-15  Outline  a  plan  for  establishing  the  right  relations 
between  the  library  and  the  public  schools. 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  jo  of  these  questions 

are  ansTverea  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered. 

Division  of  groups  is  not  allowed.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive 
to  credits, 

1  State  five  important  points  that  must  be  considered  in 
planning  a  library  building. 

2  Mention  some  points  to  be  considered  in  selecting  the  site 
for  a  public  library  building. 

3-4  Describe  the  building  of  the  Boston  public  library. 

5~6  Describe  and  criticize  the  building  of  the  Newberry 
library. 

7-8  Give  the  general  plan  and  as  many  interesting  facts  as 
possible  about  axiy  four  of  the  following  buildings:  Cornell 
university,  Newberry,  Salem  public,  Harvard  university,  New- 
ark public,  New  York  mercantile. 

9  State  points  of  interest  not  covered  in  answering  ques- 
tions 3-4  and  7-8,  regarding  library  buildings  visited  by  the 
Library  school,  April,  1896. 

lo-ii  Criticize  the  set  of  plans  (to  be  assigned) 

1 2  State  all  the  dimensions  of  a  standard  library  stack  in- 
cluding shelving. 

13-14  How  many  books  can  be  stored  in  a  three  story  stack 
in  a  room  40  ft  long  and  25  ft  wide.  Give  rules  and  all  figures 
used  in  computing  the  answer. 

15  Check  tjie  references  to  articles  which  you  have  read  on 
the  **  Library  buildings"  mimeograph. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  j-4^  ^,  two  '^fkers  on  binding  and  five  on  loan  sys- 
tems but  no  more.  If  more  than  seven  of  these  other  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  seven  of  these  answers  will  be  considered. 
Division  of  groups  is  not  allowed.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive 
10  credits, 

BOOK-BINDING 

1-2  Describe  in  outline  the  process  of  binding  a  book. 
(Minute  detail  is  not  expected.) 

3-4  Describe  fully  the  binding^s  of  10  books  (to  be  assigned), 
indicating  materials,  both  sides  and  back,  and  any  peculiari- 
ties of  binding. 

5  Fill  out  binding  slips  for  five  books  (to  be  assigned). 

6  Describe  fully  what  you  consider  the  best  library  binding, 
giving  approximate  cost. 

7  Give  some  general  directions  for  the  mending  of  books 
by  library  assistants. 

LOAN    SYSTEMS 

8  From  your  experience  at  the  loan  desk  of  New  York  state 
library,  state  some  principles  or  rules  that  should  govern  loan 
desk  work. 

9  Show  which  record  is  most  important  (the  time,  book  or 
reader's  record)  for  (a)  a  public  librarj'-  in  a  large  city,  {J})  a 
public  library  in  a  small  town,  (r)  a  college  library,  \d^  the 
New  York  mercantile  library. 

10  Mention  the  most  distinctive  and  valuable  features  of 
the  charging  system  in  use  in  (a)  Apprentices  library,  {b) 
Boston  Athenaeum,  (r)  N.  Y.  free  circulating,  (//)  Newark, 
\,e)  Y.  W.  C.  A,  Albany. 

11-12  Describe  fully  the  two-book  system,  giving  relative 
advantages  of  various  methods. 

13  Describe  the  Forbes  library  charging  system. 

14  Describe  the  use  of  the  indicator  in  English  libraries. 

15  State  some  of  the  relations  between  access  to  the  shelves 
and  the  problems  of  a  charging  system. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  questions  5-^  and  et^ht  of  the  ot/ters  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  eight  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  ei^ht  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  allowed. 
Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Give  a  general  description  of  ancient  libraries. 

2  Give  a  description  of  the  library  of  the  British  museum. 

3  Describe  the  free  library  movement  in  Great  Britain. 

4  Describe  the  municipal  libraries  of  Paris. 

5-6  Give  a  r6sum6  of  Miss  Plummer's  lectures  on  Italian 
libraries. 

7-8  Give  a  sketch  of  the  library  movement  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  50  years. 

9  Name  points  of  interest  regarding  the  following  libraries : 
Columbia  college,  Cleveland  public,  Hartford  public,  Biblio- 
th^que  nationale,  Leeds  public,  John  Crerar  (Chicago),  Brooklyn 
library,  National  library  at  Berlin,  Carnegie  library,  Pittsburg. 

10  Describe  the  library  facilities  of  New  York  city. 

11-12  Give  a  sketch  of  library  schools  and  training  classes. 

13  Mention  10  dates  of  interest  in  the  library  world  and 
one  event  that  marks  each  date. 

14  Mention  five  prominent  librarians  and  state  the  lines  in 
whidh  they  have  been  of  service. 

15  Name  three  of  the  most  important  law  libraries  in  this 
country.  Describe  briefly  the  arrangement  and  treatment  of 
law  libraries. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  any  fttfe  of  questions  1^8  and  any  five  of  auestions  g-15.  If 
more  than  lo  of  these  auestions  are  answered  only  tne  first  10  of  these 
answers  will  oe  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  allowed.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  State  some  underlying  principles  in  the  work  of  the  refer- 
ence department. 

2  Mention  and  characterize  briefly  ^z/^  periodicals  of  special 
value  to  the  student  of  sociology  (including  economics). 

3  How  would  you  reply  to  a  person  who  asked  your  advice 
as  to  the  best  English  dictionary  for  family  use? 

4  How  would  you  reply  to  a  person  who  asked  your  advice 
as  to  the  best  cyclopedia  for  family  use? 

5  Mention  a  useful  reference  book  on  each  of  the  following 
subjects:  English  synonyms,  American  slang,  engineering, 
architecture,  hymnology,  statistics,  commerce,  insurance,  medi- 
cine, music. 

6  Mention  two  works  on  English  and  two  on  American  liter- 
ature, and  one  each  on  German,  Spanish,  French,  Italian, 
Greek,  Russian,  Latin  and  Scandinavian  literature. 

7  Characterize  briefly  the  following  books:  Brewer,  Reader's 
handbook;  Wheeler,  Familiar  allusions;  Chambers,  Book  of 
days;  Almanach  de  Gotha;  World  almanac. 

8  Describe  Winsor*3  Narrative  and  critical  history  of  the 
United  States. 

9  Criticize  (about  one  page  each)  any  two  of  the  following 
books:  Baird,  The  Huguenots;  Crane,  The  red  badge  of 
courage;  Lodge  &  Roosevelt,  Hero  tales;  Muir,  Motmtains  of 
California ;  Life  of  G :  W :  Curtis. 

lo-ii  Characterize  (about  five  lines  each)  any  fo74r  of  the 
following  authors:  Alfred  Austin,  Henty,  R:  Harding  Davis, 
J: Burroughs,  Stanley  Weyman,  Rudyard  Kipling. 

12-13  Outline  a  plan  for  securing  a  good  working  knowledge 
of  books  and  authors  on  the  part  of  the  Library  school  gradu- 
ates. This  should  include  work  before,  during  and  after  the 
Library  school  course. 

14-15  Check  in  the  Publisher's  weekly  the  books  from  Octo- 
ber 1, 1895  to  June  1, 1896,  that  you  consider  of  probable  value. 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  to  questions  are 
eLKSiuered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.    Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits 

1  Name  10  books  that  are  authority  on  some  subject  in 
which  you  are  specially  interested  Indicate  the  particular 
value  of  each  book. 

2  Give  an  estimate  of  any  author  of  whom  you  have  made 
a  special  study.    Indicate  also  the  extent  and  line  of  that  study. 

3  Name  two  well-known  works  by  each  of  the  following* 
authors:  James  Bryce,  Immanuel  Kant,  Henry  Thoreau,  Jane 
AusteUy  Thomas  Hughes,  Marcus  Tullius  Cicero,  W.  E.  H. 
Lecky,  Arthur  Penrhyn  Stanley,  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton, 
Theodore  Winthrop. 

4  Characterize  briefly  (about  10  lines  each)  any  two  of  the 
following:  Rubiiyat,  Prometheus  bound,  Frankenstein,  Rey- 
nard the  fox,  Nathan  the  Wise,  Picciola. 

5  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  renaissance,  specially  in  its 
relation  to  literature.  Mention  an  author  who  has  written  a 
work  of  great  value  on  the  renaissance. 

6-7  Write  a  criticism  (about  five  pages)  on  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing:   Victor  Hugo,  Heinrich  Heine,  Montaigne. 

8  Mention  a  distinguished  English  or  American  author 
who  was  prominent  in  public  life.  Discuss  the  relation  of  his 
public  to  his  literary  work. 

9  Mention  10  men  who  have  written  appreciative  works  of 
criticism  on  Eng^lish  literature  or  English  authors. 

10  Group  by  century  and  arrange  in  proper  chronological 
order  the  following:  Charles  Kingsley,  Henry  Fielding,  John 
Gower,  William  Cowper,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Percy  Bysshe  Shel- 
ley, Sir  Philip  Sidney,  Ben  Jonson,  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan, 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  Leigh  Hunt,  Christopher  Marlowe,  John 
Dryden,  Matthew  Arnold,  Tobias  Smollett,  Colley  Cibber, 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  Thomas  Gray,  David  Garrick,  John 
Bunyan. 

11-12  Sketch  the  literary  history  of  England  in  the  i8th 
century. 

13  Describe  the  transcendental  movement  in  New  England, 
specially  in  its  relation  to  American  literature. 

14-15  Discuss  (about  five  pages)  the  influence  of  the  civil 
w-tr  on  American  literature. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  questions  12-1  j  and  eight  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  eight  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  eight  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  auowed 
Each  complete  answer  will  receive  lo  credits, 

1  Show  the  value  of  an  intelligent  knowledge  of  current 
events. 

2  Describe  as  graphically  as  possible  some  famous  building 
or  landscape  that  you  have  seen. 

3  Mention  five  cities  in  the  United  States  where  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  music  has  been  most  developed  and  state 
how  this  appreciation  has  found  expression. 

4  Mention  10  famous  travelers  or  discoverers,  and  state  the 
locality  with  which  each  is  associated.  Give  any  attendant 
points  of  interest.  » 

5  Name  five  important  railway  lines,  mentioning  cities  that 
form  terminal  points. 

6  Mention  and  describe  five  deciduous  and  five  evergreen 
trees. 

7--8  Comment  briefly  on  the  following,  writing  only  enough 
to  show  that  you  understand  the  allusions:  Laissez  faire, 
Olympic  games,  Tammany  hall,  Zeitgeist,  sweetness  and  light, 
the  unearned  increment,  art  for  art's  sake,  to  the  victors  be- 
long the  spoils,  gerrymandering,  to  bear  the  market. 

9  Characterize  briefly  (about  three  lines  each)  the  following: 
S.  F.  Smith,  Eugene  Field,  Stepniak,  Paul  Verlaine,  Sir  Joseph 
Bamby,  Wm  H.  Fumess,  Charles  Carlton  Coffin,  Baron  Hirsch, 
Sir  Henry  Parkes,  Alexandre  Dumas,  fils. 

10  Write  a  sketch  (about  two  pages)  of  any  one  of  those 
mentioned  in  question  9. 

11  Name  the  positions  held  by  any  10  of  the  following: 
Alfred  Austin,  Gen.  Weyler,  David  Starr  Jordan,  Carl  Schurz, 
Morgan  Dix,  Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Jacob  G.  Schurman, 
Clara  Barton,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  John  D.  Rockefeller,  W. 
T.  Stead, W.T.  Harris,  Chauncey  M.  Depew,  Carroll  D.Wright, 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

12-13  Write  about  five  pages  on  the  current  history  of  one 
of  the  following  countries :  Turkey,  Venezuela,  South  Africa, 
Cuba. 

14  Give  the  main  features  of  the  Raines  law  and  discuss  its 
relation  to  other  legislation  on  the  subject. 

1 5  Describe  the  discovery  of  the  Rontgen  X  rays. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
ff  groups  is  not  allowed.  At  t/te  beginning  of  each  answer  give  one 
primary  and  one  secondary  authority  on  the  subject  of  the  question^ 
stating  name  of  author  and  title  of  work.  Each  complete  answer  will 
receive  10  credits, 

1-2  Give  the  time  and  object  of  the  different  confederacies 
formed  in  Greece  and  state  why  these  confederacies  failed. 
Name  five  federal  unions  formed  in  other  countries  before 
1789  and  compare  any  one  with  one  of  the  Greek  unions. 

3  Give  an  account  of  the  Roman  provincial  administration 
and  state  its  elements  of  strength  and  of  weakness. 

4  Compare  Charlemagne  and  Napoleon  as  military  leaders 
and  civil  organizers. 

5  Show  the  results  of  the  crusades  on  European  life. 

6  Describe  the  model  parliament  of  1295  and  state  the  main 
points  in  the  development  of  the  house  of  commons  from  that 
time  to  the  present. 

7  Explain  the  objects  of  the  counter  reformation  and  show 
how  far  they  were  the  same  as  the  objects  of  the  protestant 
revolution. 

8  Compare  the  part  taken  by  Spain  in  the  discovery  and  set- 
tlement of  America  with  the  part  taken  by  France  and  that 
taken  by  England. 

9  What  were  the  theories  of  England  in  the  i8th  century  in 
regard  to  colonial  government?  How  far  did  these  theories 
justify  the  colonists  in  separating  from  England?  How  has 
England  modified  her  colonial  government  during  the  present 
century? 

10  What  facts  show  the  reciprocal  influence  of  the  American 
and  the  French  revolutions? 


General  History — continued 

11  Illustrate  from  the  history  of  France  the  truth  of  the 
following  statement :  **  History  furnishes  numerous  examples 
of  fruitless  attempts  to  impose  constitutions  on  people  whose 
principles  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  popular  political  sen' 
timent. " — Tiedeman 

12  Mention  historical  facts  that  prove  or  disprove  the  fol- 
lowing statement :  **As  the  British  constitution  is  the  most 
subtle  organism  which  has  proceeded  from  progressive  history, 
so  the  American  constitution  is  the  most  wonderful  work  ever 
struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of  man. " 
— Wtn  E,  Gladstone 

13  Explain  the  meaning  of  the  following:  "The  proposed 
constitution,  therefore,  is,  in  strictness,  neither  a  national  nor 
a  federal  constitution,  but  a  composition  of  both.  In  its 
foundation  it  is  federal,  not  national;  in  the  sources  from 
which  the  ordinary  powers  of  the  government  are  drawn,  it  is 
partly  federal  and  partly  national;  in  the  operation  of  these 
powers,  it  is  national,  not  federal;  in  the  extent  of  them, 
again,  it  is  federal,  not  national ;  and,  finally,  in  the  authori- 
tative mode  of  introducing  amendments  it  is  neither  wholly 
federal  nor  wholly  national." — Federalist^  no,  39 

14  Give  Hamilton's  financial  plan;  show  on  what  theory  of 
constitutional  interpretation  it  was  based,  and  state  its  residt. 

15  Compare  the  organization  and  powers  of  the  American 
house  of  representatives  with  those  of  the  English  house  of 
commons. 
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Translate  into  English: 

EKKEHARD 

Sie  sprang  den  Berg  hinauf ,  in  Kiirzem  kam  sie  wieder  herab 
und  hatte  ein  Topflein  mit  Wasser  und  ein  Stiicklein  Seife, 
das  ihr  Praxedis  einst  geschenkt,  und  etliche  Strohhalme. 
Und  si  scblug  einen  hellen  Schaum  auf,  nahm  sich  einen 
Halm,  gab  dem  Audifax  einen  und  sprach:  **Lafs  tins  mit 
Seifenblasen  spielen,  wie  ehedem.  Weifst  du  noch,  wie  wir 
beisammcn  safsen  nnd  um  die  Wette  geblasen  haben,  tind 
zuletzt  konnten  wir's  so  schon,  dafs  sie  grofs  nnd  farbig  iibers 
Thai  flogen  und  glanzten  wie  ein  Regenbogen,  nnd  *s  war 
schi:r  zn.-i  Weinen,  wenn  sie  platzten  ..." 

Andifax  hatte  schweigend  den  Strohhalm  genommen,  duftig 
wie  Tautropfen  hing  der  Seifenschaum  am  £nde,  er  hielt  ihn 
in  die  Luf t  hinaus,  die  Sonne  glanzte  drauf. 

"Weifst  du  auch,  Audifax,"  fuhr  die  Hirtin  fort,  **was  du 
unmal  gesagt  hast,  als  wir  unsern  Schaum  verblasen  hatten 
und  es  war  Abend  und  Nacht  geworden,  und  die  Sterne  zogen 
am  Himmel  auf?  *Das  sind  auch  Seifenblasen,*  hast  du 
gesagt,  *  der  liebe  Gptt  sitzt  auf  einem  hohen  Berge,  der  blast 
sie  und  kann's  besser  als  wir  .  .  .  *  " 

**Das  weifs  ich  nicht  mehr,"  sprach  Audifax. 

Er  neigte  sein  Haupt  zur  Brust  herab  und  ling  wiederum 
an  zu  weinen.  **  Wie  mufs  ich's  anfangen,  dafs  ich  den  Schatz 
gewinne?"  klagte  er. 

**Sei  gescheidt,"  sprach  Hadumoth,  **was  wolltest  du  auch 
mit  dem  Schatz  beginnen,  wenn  er  gewonnen  ist?  " 
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*'  Dann  kauf  ich  mich  frei,"  sprach  er  gelassen,  *'und  dich 
auch,  und  der  Frau  Herzogin  kauf  ich  ihr  Herzogttim  ab  und 
den  ganzen  Berg  mit  Allem,  was  drauf  steht,  und  dir  lafs  ich 
eine  giildene  Krone  machen  und  jeder  Ziege  ein  gUlden 
Glocklein  und  mir  eine  Sackpfeif e  von  Ebenholz  und  lauterem 
Golde  .  .  .  *' 

Strohhalm  ==  stalk  of  straw        schier  =  quite 

EINKEHR 

Bei  einem  Wirte  wundennild, 
Da  war  ich  jungst  zu  Gaste; 
Ein  goldner  Apfel  war  sein  Schild 
An  einem  langen  Aste. 

Es  war  der  gute  Apfelbaum, 

Bei  dem  ich  eingekehret; 

Mit  siifser  Kost  und  frischem  Schaum 

Hat  er  mich  wohl  genahret. 

Es  kamen  in  sein  griines  Haus 
Viel  leichtbeschwingte  Gaste ; 
Sie  sprangen  frei  und  hielten  Schmans 
Und  sangen  auf  das  Beste. 

Ich  fand  ein  Bett  zu  siifser  Ruh 
Auf  weichen,  griinen  Matten ; 
Der  Wirt,  er  deckte  selbst  mich  zu 
Mit  seinem  kiihlen  Schatten. 

Nun  fragt*  ich  nach  der  Schuldigkeit, 
Da  schiittelt*  er  den  Wipf el ; 
Gesegnet  sei  er  alle  Zeit 
Von  der  Wurzel  bis  zum  Gipfel 
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Translate  into  English : 

GUSTAV    FREYTAG 

Mit  dem  am  i.  Mai  1895  in  Wiesbaden  gestorbenen  Gustav 
Freytag  ist  unter  Deutschlands  gegenwartigcn  Dichtem  wenn 
nichtderbedentendste,  so  doch  der  bekannteste  und  beliebteste 
von  uns  geschieden.  Er  ist  so  recht  der  Dichter  des  deutschen 
Volkes  gewesen,  wie  es  sich  im  deutschen  BUrgerstand  darstellt, 
selbst  aus  demselben  hervorgegangen  und  sein  Leben  lang  zu 
demselben  haltend;  darum  wird's  wohl  kaum  ein  deutsches 
Biirgerbaus  von  gutem  Schlag  und  alter  Art  geben,  in  dein 
Gustav  Freytag  fehlte,  seine  Bilder  aus  deutscher  Vergan- 
genheit  in  der  Bibliothek  des  Hausherm,  in  der  der  Hausfrau 
und  der  Tochter  seine  Romane  Soil  und  Habe?i  oder  Die  Ahnen 
vermifst  wiirden! 

Er  gehort  in  erster  Linie  zu  den  Schriftstellem,  die  unserem 
Volk  sein  Selbstbewufstsein  wiedergegeben  haben ;  Liebe  und 
Verstandnifs  fiir  deutsche  Art  ist  Gustav  Freytag's  Gabe  und 
Streben  gewesen.  Seine  Lieder,  seine  kulturhistorischen 
Schriften,  seine  Romane,  seine  TheaterstUcke  steigen 

Wie  aus  dem  Strome  schwebt  die  lichte  Wolke 
Dorther,  wo  unser  Herz  ist,  aus  dem  Volke  \ 

Dabei  besafs  er  die  Schilderungsgabe  des  erzahlenden  Dich- 
ters,  wie  selten  einer,  den  Blick  fiir  das  Kleine  und  fiir  das 
Grofse,  dcr  aus  alien  seinen  Figuren  und  Gestalten  ein  abge- 
rundetesharmonisches  Ganzes  macht,  und  vor  AUem  waltet  in 
alien  seinen  Schriften  eine  ernste,  entschieden  sittliche  Ten- 
denz,  die  es  erlaubt,  sie  in  jede  Hand,  vor  AUem  die  der  Jugend 
zu  legen,  ohne  Schaden  zu  befurchten.  Der  Grundton  geht 
dutch  alia  seine  Werke,  dafs  nur  das  Leben  lebenswert,  das 
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in  strenger  Pfiichterfiillung  von  sittlicher  Zucht  getragen  ist 
und  dem  Ganzen  sich  zum  Opfer  bringt,  wie  er  es  so  praditig 
dargestellt  hat  in  der  Biographie  seines  Freundes  aus  Siid- 
deutschland,  Mathy,  der  vom  einfachen  Schulmeister  in  Gren- 
chen  emporstieg  zum  badischen  Staatsminister. 

AN    EMILIE 

Zum  Garten  ging  ich  friih  hinaus, 
Ob  ich  vielleicht  ein  Straufschen  finde? 
Nach  manchem  BlUmchcn  schaut*  ich  aus, 
Ich  woUt's  fiir  dich  zum  Angebinde; 
Umsonst  hatt'  ich  mich  hinbemiiht, 
Vergebens  war  mein  f reudig  Hoffen ; 
Das  Veilchen  war  schon  abgebliiht, 
Von  andem  Blumchen  keines  offen. 

Und  trauernd  spaht  ich  her  und  hin, 
Da  tonte  zu  mir  leise,  leise, 
Ein  Fliistern  aus  der  Zweige  GrUn, 
Gesang  nach  sel'ger  Geister  Weise; 
Und  lieblich,  wie  des  Morgens  Licht 
Des  Thales  Nebelhiillen  scheidet, 
Ein  Roschen  aus  der  Knospe  bricht, 
Das  seine  Blatter  schnell  verbreitet. 

**Du  suchst  ein  Blumchen!"  spricht's  zu  mir, 
"So  nimm  mich  hin  mit  meinen  Zweigen. 
Bring'  mich  zum  Angebinde  ihr, 
Ich  bin  der  wahren  Freude  Zeichen. 
Ob  auch  mein  Glanz  verganglich  sei, 
Es  treibt  aus  ihrem  treuen  Schofse 
Die  Erde  meine  Knospen  neu, 
Drum  unverganglich  ist  die  Rose. 

Und  wie  mein  Leben  ewig  quillt 
Und  Knosp'  um  Knospe  sich  erschliefset, 
Wenn  mich  die  Sonne  sanft  und  mild 
Mit  ihrem  Feuerkufs  begriifset, 
So  deine  Freundin  ewig  bltiht, 
Beseelt  vom  Geiste  ihrer  Lieben, 
Denn  ob  der  Rose  Schmelz  vergliiht— 
Der  Rose  Lebcn  ist  geblieben. " 
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Translate  into  English: 

LA    CANNE   DE   JONC 

L'Honneur,  c'est  la  conscience,  mais  la  conscience  exalt^e. — 
C'est  le  respect  de  soi-meme  et  de  la  beaut6  de  sa  vie  port6e 
jnsqu*^  la  plus  pure  dl^vation  et  jusqu'k  la  passion  la  plus 
ardente.  Je  ne  vois,  il  est  vrai,  nulle  unit6  dans  son  principe ; 
et  toutes  les  fois  que  Ton  a  entrepris  de  le  d^finir,  on  s'est 
perdu  dans  les  termes;  mais  je  ne  vois  pas  qu'on  ait  ^t6  plus 
precis  dans  la  definition  de  Dieu.  Cela  prouve-t-il  contre  une 
existence  que  Ton  sent  universellement? 

C'est  peut-etre  la  le  plus  grand  mdrite  de  THonneur  d'etre 
si  puissant  et  toujours  beau,  quelle  que  soit  sa  source!  .  .  . 
Tantot  il  porte  rhomme  ^  ne  pas  survivre  k  nn  affront,  tantot 
^  le  soutenir  avec  un  ^clat  et  une  grandeur  qui  le  r6parent  et 
en  effacent  la  souillure.  D'autres  fois  il  sait  cacher  ensemble 
I'injure  et  Texpiation.  En  d'autres  temps  il  invente  de  grandes 
entreprises,  des  luttes  magnifiques  et  pers^v^rantes,  des  sac- 
rifices inouis,  lentement  accomplis,  et  plus  beaux  par  leur 
patience  et  leur  obscurit6  que  les  61ans  d'un  enthousiasme 
subit  ou  d'une  violente  indignation ;  il  produit  des  actes  de 
bienfaisance  que  r6vang61ique  charitd  ne  surpassa  jamais ;  il 
a  des  tolerances  marveilleuses,  de  ddlicates  bont^s,  des  indul- 
gences divines  et  de  sublimes  pardons.  Toujours  et  partout 
il  maintient  dans  toute  sa  beaut6  la  dignity  personnelle  de 
lliomme. 


jy6  French,  First  Year — continued 

HISTOIRE    d'uN    merle    BLANC 

Malgr6  la  resolution  que  j 'avals  prise  et  le  calme  que  j'affec- 
tais,  je  n'dtais  pas  heureux.  Mon  isolement  pour  etre  glorieux, 
ne  m'en  semblait  pas  moins  p^nible,  et  je  ne  pouvais  songer 
sans  effroi  a  la  n6cessit6  oh.  je  me  trouvais  de  passer  ma  vie 
entibre  dans  le  c61ibat.  Le  retour  du  printemps,  en  particu- 
licr,  me  causait  une  gene  mortelle,  et  je  commengais  k  tomber 
de  nouveau  dans  la  tristesse,  lorsqu'une  circonstance  impr^vue 
ddcida  de  ma  vie  enti^re. 

II  va  sans  dire  que  mes  Merits  avaient  travers6  la  Manche, 
et  que  les  Anglais  se  les  arrachaient.  Les  Anglais  s'arrachent 
tout,  hormis  ce  qu'ils  comprennent.  Je  regus  un  jour,  de 
Londres,  tme  lettre  sign^e  d'une  jeune  merlette: 

**  J'ai  lu  votre  poeme,  me  disait-elle,  et  Tadmiration  que  j'ai 
^prouvde  m'a  fait  prendre  la  resolution  do  vous  offrir  ma  main 
et  ma  personne.  Dieu  nous  a  qt€&s  I'un  pour  Tautre!  Je  suis 
semblable  k  vous,  je  suis  une  merlette  blanche! ..." 

On  suppose  ais^ment  ma  surprise  et  ma  joie.  Une  merlette 
blanche!  me  dis-je,  est-il  bien  possible?  Je  ne  suis  done  plus 
seul  sur  la  terre !  Je  me  hatai  de  r^pondre  h.  la  belle  inconnue, 
et  je  le  fis  d*une  manibre  qui  t^moignait  assez  combien  sa 
proposition  m'agr^ait.  Je  la  pressais  de  venir  h.  Paris  ou  de 
me  permettre  de  voler  prfes  d'elle.  Elle  me  r^pondit  qu'elle 
aimait  mieux  venir,  parce  que  ses  parents  Tennuyaient,  qu'elle 
mettait  ordre  k  ses  affaires  et  que  je  la  verrais  bientot. 

Elle  vint,  en  effet,  quelques  jours  apr^s.  O  bonheur !  c*6tait 
la  plus  jolie  merlette  du  monde,  et  elle  ^tait  encore  plus 
blanche  que  moi. 

merle  =  blackbird        la  Manche  =  the  English  channel 
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Translate  into  English : 

LA    CANNE    DE    JONG 

Je  consid6rais  une  longiie  table  qui  portait,  au  lieu  de  mar- 
bre,  des  mosalques  romaines,  et  que  surchargeait  un  amas 
^norme  de  placets.  J'avais  vu  souvent  Bonaparte  rentrer  et 
leur  faire  subir  une  Strange  6preuve.  II  ne  les  prenait  ni  par 
ordre,  ni  au  hasard;  mais  quand  leur  nombre  Tirritait,  il  pas- 
salt  sa  main  sur  la  table  de  gauche  h.  droite  et  de  droite  k 
gauche,  comme  un  faucheur,  et  les  dispersait  jusqu'k  ce  qu'il 
en  eiit  r^duit  le  nombre  k  cinq  ou  six  qu'il  ouvrait.  Cette 
sorte  de  jeu  d6daigneux  m'avait  dmu  singuliferement.  Tous 
ces  papiers  de  deuil  et  de  d^tresse  repousses  et  jet6s  sur 
le  parquet,  enlev6s  comme  par  un  vent  colore;  ces  implora- 
tions  inutiles  des  veuves  et  des  orphelins  n'ayant  pour  chance 
de  secours  que  la  manifere  dont  les  feuilles  volantes  6taient 
balay^es  par  le  chapeau  consulaire ;  toutes  ces  feuilles  g^mis- 
santes,  mouill^es  par  des  larmes  de  famille,  tratnant  au  hasard 
sous  ses  bottes  et  sur  lesquelles  il  marchait  comme  sur  ses 
morts  du  champ  de  bataille,  me  repr^sentaient  la  destin^e 
pr^sente  de  la  France  comme  une  loterie  sinistre,  et,  toute 
grande  qu'^tait  la  main  indiff^rente  et  rude  qui  tirait  les  lots, 
je  pensais  qu'il  n'^tait  pas  juste  de  livrer  ainsi  au  caprice  de 
ses  coups  de  poing  tant  de  fortunes  obscures  qui  eussent  6t6 
peut-etre  un  jour  aussi  grandes  que  la  sienne,  si  un  point 
d'appui  leur  eut  €t6  donn^. 
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\  LA    POPULARITY 

La  popularity! — c'est  la  grande  impudique 

Qui  tient  dans  ses  bras  Vunivers, 
Qui  le  ventre  au  soleil,  comme  la  njmiphe  antique, 

Livre  k  qui  veut  ses  flancs  ou verts! 
C'estla  mer!  c*est  la  mer! — d'abord  calme  et  sereine. 

La  mer,  aux  premiers  feux  du  jour, 
Chantant  et  souriant  comme  une  jeune  reine 

La  mer  blonde  et  pleine  d'amour; 
La  mer  baisant  le  sable,  et  parfumant  la  rive 

Du  baume  enivrant  de  ses  flots, 
Et  bergant  sur  sa  gorge  ondoyante  et  lascive 

Son  peuple  brun  de  matelots; 
Puis  la  mer  furieuse  et  tomb6e  en  d6mence, 

Et  de  son  lit  silencieux 
Se  redressant  g6ante,  et  de  sa  tete  immense 

Allant  f rapper  les  sombres  cieux ; 
Puis  courant  gk  et  Ik,  hurlante,  dchevel6e, 

Et  sous  la  foudre  et  ses  carreaux 
Bondissant,  mugissant  dans  sa  plaine  sal6e, 

Comme  un  combat  de  cent  taureaux; 
Puis,  le  corps  tout  blanchi  d'^cume  et  de  colfere, 

La  bouche  torse,  Tceil  errant, 
Se  roulant  sur  le  sable  et  d^chirant  la  terre 

Avec  le  rale  d'un  mourant; 

Et,  comme  la  bacchante,  enfin  lasse  de  i;age, 
N'en  pouvant  plus  et  sur  le  flanc 

Retombant  dans  sa  couche,  et  langant  k  la  plagii 

Des  tetes  d'hommes  et  du  sang!... 
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Translate  into  English : 

LE   MIE   PRIGIONI 

Arrivammo  al  luogo  della  nostra  destinazione  il  10  d'  aprile. 

La  cittk  di  Briinn  6  capitale  della  Moravia,  ed  ivi  risiede  il 
govematore  delle  due  provincie  di  Moravia  e  di  Slesia.  fe 
situata  in  una  valle  ridente,  ed  ha  un  certo  aspetto  di  ricchezza. 
Molte  manifatture  di  panni  prosperavano  ivi  allora,  le  quali 
poscia  decaddero;  la  popolazione  era  di  circa  30  mila  anime. 

Accosto  alle  sue  mura,  a  ponente,  s'  alza  un  monticello,  e 
sovr'  esso  siede  V  infausta  rocca  di  Spielberg,  altre  volte  reggia 
de'  signori  di  Moravia,  oggi  il  piti  severo  ergastolo  della  mon- 
archia  austriaca.  Era  citadella  assai  forte,  ma  i  Prancesi  la 
bombardarono  e  presero,  a*  tempi  della  famosa  battaglia  d' 
Austerlitz  (il  villaggio  d'  Austerlitz  fe  a  poca  distanza).  Non 
fu  piil  ristaurata  da  poter  servire  di  fortezza,  ma  si  rifece  una 
parte  della  cinta,  eh*  era  diroccata.  Circa  trecento  condannati, 
per  lo  pih  ladri  ed  assassini  sono  ivi  custoditi,  quali  a  carcere 
dtirOy  quali  a  durissimo. 

II  carcere  duro  signifieava  essere  obbligati  al  lavoro,  portare 
la  catena  a'  piedi,  dormire  su  nudi  tavolacci,  e  mangiare  il  piti 
povero  cibo  immaginabile.  II  durissimo  signifieava  essere  in- 
catenati  piti  orribilmente,  con  una  cerchia  di  ferro  intomo  a' 
fianchi,  e  la  catena  infitta  nel  muro,  in  guisa  che  appena  si 
possa  camminare  rasente  il  tavolaccio  che  serve  di  letto:  il 
cibo  fe  lo  stesso,  quantunque  la  legge  dica:  pane  ed  acqua, 

Noi,  prigionieri  di  stato,  eravamo  condannati  al  carcere  duro. 

Salendo  per  V  erta  di  quel  monticello,  volgevamo  gli  occhi 
indietro  per  dire  addio  al  mondo,  incerti  se  il  baratro  che  vi\4 
c'  ingojava  si  sarebbe  pib  schiuso  per  noi.     lo  era  pacato  este- 
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riormente,  ma  dentro  di  me  ruggiva.  Indamo  volea  ricoirere 
alia  filosofia  per  acquetarmi ;  la  filosofia  non  avea  ragioni  suf- 
ficienti  per  me. 

Partito  di  Venezia  in  cattiva  salute,  il  viaggio  m'  aveva  stan- 
cato  miseramente.  La  testa  e  tutto  il  corpo  mi  dolevano: 
ardea  dalla  febbre.  II  male  fisico  contribuiva  a  tenermi  ira- 
condo,  e  probabilmente  V  ira  aggravava  il  male  fisico. 

Fummo  consegnati  al  soprintendente  dello  Spielberg,  ed  i 
nostri  nomi  vennero  da  questo  inscritti  fra  i  nomi  de'  ladroni. 
II  commissario  imperiale  ripartendo  ci  abbraccib,  ed  era  inte- 
nerito: — Raccomando  a*  lor  signori  particolarmente  la  docilitk, 
diss'  egli:  la  minima  infrazione  alia  disciplina  pub  venir  punita 
dal  signor  soprintendente  con  pene  severe. 

Fatta  la  consegna,  Maroncelli  ed  io  fummo  condotti  in  un 
corridojo  sotterraneo,  dove  ci  s'  apersero  due  tenebrose  stanze 
non  contigue.    Ciascuno  di  noi  f u  chiuso  nel  suo  covile. 
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Answer  questions  1-6  and  four  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  four  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  four  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10 
credits. 

1-6  Translate  into  English: 

a  UNE    GU^RISON    MERVEILLEUSE 

Le  docteur  Hill,  piqu6  contre  la  Soci6t6  Royale  de  Londres, 
qui  avait  refus6  de  Tadmettre  au  nombre  de  ses  membres,  s'en 
vengea  de  la  manifere  suivante.  II  imagina  d'adresser  au  secre- 
taire de  cette  acad^mie,  sous  le  nom  suppos6  d*un  m^decin  de 
province,  le  r6cit  d'une  cure  r^cente  dont  il  se  disait  Tauteur : 
**Un  matelot,  6crivait-il,  s'6tait  cass6  la  jambe.  J'ai  euTid^e 
de  rapprocher  les  deux  parties,  et  de  les  arroser  d*eau  de 
goudron,  aprfes  les  avoir  assujctties  avec  une  ficelle.  En  tr^s 
peu  de  temps,  le  malade  a  senti  Tefficacit^  du  remfede,  et  il  n'a 
point  tard^  ^  se  servir  de  sa  jambe  comme  auparavant. "  Ce 
recit  produisit  d'autant  plus  d'irapression  qu'un  fameux  docteur 
venait  de  faire  parattre  son  livre  sur  les  vertus  de  Teau  de 
goudron.  La  relation  du  prdtendu  m^decin  de  province  fut 
done  lue  et  icout^e  s^rieusement  dans  la  stance  publique  de  la 
Society  Royale,  et  Ton  y  disputa  de  la  meilleure  foi  du  monde 
sur  cette  cure  merveilleuse.  Les  savants  acaddmiciens  se 
divisferent,  et  beaucoup  finirent  par  trouver  dans  I'eau  de  gou- 
dron des  propri6t6s  qui  expliquaient  parfaitement  le  ph^no- 
m6ne.  On  allait  imprimer  pour  et  contre,  lorsque  la  Soci^t^ 
Royale  regut  une  seconde  lettre  du  m^decin  de  province,  qui 
6crivait  au  secretaire:  **Dans  ma  demi^re,  j'ai  omis  de  vous 
dire  que  la  jambe  cassee  du  matelot  etait  une  jambe  de  bois. " 

b  UN    SEMEUR    DE    PERLES 

Le  roi  Sonouna  avait  auprfes  de  lui  un  marchand  arabe  qu*il 
iraportunait  par  de  perp^tuelles  demandes  de  perles  de  verre. 
Pour  se  soustraire  aux  indiscr^tes  sollicitations  du  roitelet 
n^gre,  TArabe  lui  dit  qu'il  suffisait  de  semer  des  perles  pour 
en  r6colter.  Sonouna  sema  un  certain  nombre  de  perles  dans 
son  jardinet,  mais  comme  elles  etaient  lentes  ^  pousser,  il  confia 
au  marchand  le  soin  de  les  arroser.     Quand  celui-ci  voulut 
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partir  pour  la  cote  avec  sa  cargaison  d'ivoire,  le  roi  lui  dit  qu'il 
n'aurait  pas  la  permission  de  s'61oigner  avant  que  les  perles 
f assent  pouss^es.  Le  malheureux  fut  retenu  k  son  poste 
jusqu'k  la  mort  de  Sonouna. 

En  v^rit6,  n'est-il  pas  inutile  d'employer  le  fer  et  le  feu  pour 
initier  aux  raffinements  de  la  civilisation  des  monarques  noirs 
qui  ont  tant  d'esprit? 

cargaison  =  cargo,  se  soustraire  =  preserve  oneself  from, 
imaginer  =  hit  on  the  idea,  goudron  =  tar,  assujettir  =  bind, 
ficelle  =  string,  perle  =  bead,  indiscret  =  unpleasant,  roitelet  = 
petty  king,  pousser  =  grow,  piquer  =  offend,  matelot  =  sailor, 
rapprocher  =  put  together,  imprinter  =  print 

7  Translate  into  French ; 

a  It  is  right  that  I  should  go  home  at  once. 

b  While  I  was  studying  in  college  she  was  traveling  in 

Europe. 
c  After  having  spoken  with  him  I  knew  what  to  do. 
d  The  houses  which  he  has  bought  are  large  and  beautiful. 
e  I  have  come  from  New  York.     My  sister  has  gone  there 

to  remain  during  my  absence. 

8  Write  the  first  person  singular  and  second  person  plural 
of  {a)  the  present  indicative  of  dire^  {b)  the  preterit  of  venir^ 
{c\  the  present  subjunctive  of  savoir^  (a )  the  future  of  pouvoir^ 
\e)  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  envoyer^  (/^  the  preterit  of 
mettre^  {g)  the  present  subjunctive  of  voulotr^  (i)  the  imper- 
fect indicative  of  entendre,  (j)  the  preterit  of  se  porter. 

9  Explain  the  forms  of  the  italicized  verbs  given  in  the  text: 
asstijettieSy  ^cout^e^  trouvcr^  allait^  fussent. 

10  Illustrate  the  use  of  the  forms  mentioned  in  question  9 
by  original  French  sentences. 

11  Translate  into  French:  May  20th,  Henry  i,  Louis  11, 
81,  1 89 1.     Do  not  use  figures. 

1 2  Give  the  feminine  singular  and  masculine  plural  of  utile, 
fraiSy  blanc,  beau,  cher,  vieux,  heureux,  doux,  ancien^  publique. 

13  Explain  and  illustrate  by  original  French  sentences  the 
ditf erence  between  {a)  savoir  and  connaitre,  {b)  pays  and  patrie, 
(c)  mieux  and  meilleur,  (d)  temps  and  fois. 

14  Distinguish  between  the  use  of  the  conjunctive  and  dis- 
junctive personal  pronouns.     Illustrate. 

15  Answer  the  following  questions  by  complete  i^ench  sen- 
tences : 

a  Oti  faut-il  aller  pour  bien  apprendre  le  frangais? 
b  Combien  de  livres  fran5ais  avez-vous  lus? 
c  Avez-vous  bien  ^tudi6  les  verbes  frangais? 
d  Quand  comptez-vous  retoumer  chez  vous? 
e  Qui  vous  a  enseign6  le  frangais? 
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Answer  questions  7-7  and  three  of  tfte  others  but  no  more.  If  more  than  three 
of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of  these  answers  will  be 
considered.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1-6  Translate: 

a  Tu  es  bien  jeune,  mon  ami . . .  Je  voudrais  pouvoir  faire  davan- 
tage  pour  toi. . .  Je  t'aurais  bien  conduit  chez  moi,  k  Saint-Gernaain; 
mais  ma  femme  a  perdu  un  gar9on  de  ton  dge,  et,  si  elle  te  voyait, 
ce  seraient  des  pleurs^  des  attaques  de  nerfs  k  faire  deserter  le  pays. 
Du  restCy  ici  tu  seras  moins  malheureux  que  dans  la  rue>  et  mieux 
abrit^  que  dans  ta  niaison  en  construction ...  II  y  a  un  charpentier  k 
c6te ;  je  vais  te  recommander  k  lui  pour  les  outils  dont  tu  pourras 
avoir  besoin.  Enfin  pourvois  k  tes  besoins;  la  n6cessit6  est  la  m^re 
de  I'industrie. 

—  Merci,  monsieur,  merci!— s*6cria  Camille,  saisissant  la  main  de 
M.  Raimond  et  la  portant  ^  ses  l^vres;  —  mon  Dieu!  monsieur^  que 
vous  me  rendez  heureux! . . .  Et  toi.  Fox,  viens  que  je  te  remercie; 
ajouta  I'enfant  avec  un  mouvement  de  gratitude  et  se  baissant  vers 
son  chien  pour  le  caresser;  —  nous  I'avons  6prouv6  tousdeux,  le  bon 
Dieu  ne  d^laissc  jamais  ses  creatures;  je  me  voyais  abandonn^,  sans 
ressource  aucune ;  tu  t'es  pr6sent6  k  moi  couvert  de  sang;  je  t'ai 
recueilli,  et,  depuis  le  premier  raorceau  de  pain  que  je  t'ai  donn^  et 
que  tu  m'as  rendu  par  un  verre  d'eau,  nous  nous  sommes  mutuelle- 
ment  soutenus  Tun  Tautre;  sans  toi,  vois-tu,  je  ne  serais  pas  ici. 

— Tu  es  done  content  ?  —  demanda  M.  Raimond ;  —  allons,  nouveau 
Robinson,  adieu! 

Camille,  en  reconduisant  le  bon  propri^taire  jusqu'k  sa  carriole, 
vit  venir  ^  lui  une  jeune  fille  qu'il  crut  reconnaitre.  Cetait  Marie. 
Elle  tenait  dans  son  tablier  relev^  quelque  chose  qui  s'agitait  et  qui 
faisait  entendre  un  roucoulement  prolong6. 

b  Une  propri6taire  surprend  son  locataire,  un  jour  qu'il  faisait 
froid,  se  tenant  la  t^te  sur  la  table: 

—  Juste  ciel!  monsieur,  qu 'a vez- vous? 
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—  Oh!  rien.  J*ai  froid  aux  pieds,  et  Tair  chaud  roonte  toujours 
vers  le  haut. 

davantage  =;  more,  pleurs  =  tears,  abriter  =  shelter,  charpentier  = 
carpenter,  pourvoir  =  provide,  se  baisser  =  bending  down,  dilaisser  = 
forsake,  recueillir  =  receive,  soutenir  =  support,  prapriitaire  =  land- 
lord, carriole  =  spring  cart,  roucoulement  =  cooing,  locataire  =  lodger 

7  Translate  into  French: 

a  I  have  had  my  new  books  bound. 
b  The  bookbinder  has  bound  them  well. 
c  Napoleon  was  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo. 
d  Napoleon  was  a  great  general. 
€  Did  you  go  to  New  York  yesterday  ? 
relier  =  bind,  relieur  =  bookbinder 

8  Name  two  classes  of  French  verbs  conjugated  with  itre  where 
English  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect  avoir.     Illustrate. 

9  Write  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  of  the  {a)  present 
subjunctive  of  avoir y  {f>)  imperfect  subjunctive  of  itre^  {c)  condi- 
tional of  alter y  {d)  perfect  (preterite)  of  savoir.  Write  the  present 
participles  of  prendre^  savoir, 

10  Translate: 

{a)  Elle  vient  de  sortir,  {b)  Je  viens  de  Paris,  (c)  J'aurai  dfl  partir 
hier,  {d)  Je  me  mets  au  travail  tous  les  matins,  {e)  Je  ferai  allumer 
un  feu. 

1 1  Name  three  classes  of  adjectives  that  follow  their  substantive. 
Illustrate  by  original  French  sentences. 

T  2  Give  the  feminine  of  bla/Uy  beau^  vieux^  neufy  ancien.  Compare 
boUy  cher^  peu,  grand^  mauvais. 

13  Write  French  sentences  containing  ne.,.quey  tu ...plusy  ne.,*pas. 

14  Answer  the  following  questions  by  complete  French  sentences: 
a  Oti  demeurez-vous  ? 

b  Depuis  quand  ^tudiez-vous  le  fran^ais  ? 
c  Quel  age  avez-vous  ? 

d  Avez-vous  envie  de  faire  un  tour  en  Europe  ? 
e  Trouvez-vous  cet  examen  difficile  ? 

15  Write  from  memory  and  translate  10  consecutive  lines  of  any 
French  poem. 
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Answer  questions  /-/  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
ilian  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of 
thest'  answers  will  be  considered.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10 

credits. 

1-6  Translate  into  English: 

Vers  cinq  heures  du  matin,  deux  rentiers  de  Tile  Saint- 
Louis,  trfes-grands  amateurs  de  la  peche,  vinrent  jeter  leurs 
lignes  de  fond  du  haut  du  pont  Notre-Dame. 

"Vous  etes  matinal,  voisin  Guignolet,"  dit  celui  qui  6tait 
arriv6  le  dernier;  **  il  parait  que  nous  avons  eu  tons  deux  la 
meme  id6e?  " 

*'Et  nous  avons  bien  fait,  voisin  Croquemouche :  il  y  a  eu 
de  la  crue  cette  nuit,  les  poissons  descendent  en  masse  de  la 
haute  Seine,  et  il  faudrait  etre  horriblement  maladroit  pour 
n*en  pas  prendre." 

'  *  Voulez-vous  conclure  un  accommodement,  voisin  Guig- 
nolet?  P§chons  de  concert,  partageons  le  butin,  et  d^jeunons 
ensemble  aujourd'hui. " 

"Tope!"  dit  M.  Guignolet.  Et  comme  tous  deux  tcnaient 
leur  ligne  de  la  main  droite,  ils  se  frappferent  r^ciproquement 
dans  la  main  gauche  afin  de  sceller  le  traits. 

Moumouth,  en  voyant  descendre  ces  deux  lignes,  avait  con^u 
quelque  esp^rance;  aussitot  qu'elles  furent  ^  sa  portee,  il  sV 
cramponna,  et  les  pecheurs,  sentant  un  poids  inaccoutume, 
criferent  k  la  fois:  *'  C^  mord !  ga  mord ! "  puis  ils  se  hat^rent 
de  tirer  les  ficelles. 

*' Je  parie  que  j'ai  pris  un  barbillon,"  dit  M.  Guignolet  avec 
le  regret  de  ne  pouvoir  se  frotter  les  mains  pour  tdmoigner  sa 
satisfaction. 

'*Je  dois  avoir  une  grosse  carpe,'*  repartit  M.  Croque- 
mouche. 

A  peine  avait-il  achev^  sa  phrase  que  Moumouth  sauta  sur 
le  parapet. 

**Trahison!"  dirent  les  deux  pecheurs,  et  ils  se  mirent  a  la 
p)onrsuite  du  quadrup^de  si  miraculeusement  sorti  des  eaux ; 
mais  il  courait  plus  vite  qu'eux  et  leur  ^chappa  sans  peine. 
Des  qu'il  fut  seul,  il  reprit  haleine,  examina  les  maisons,  et, 
n'cn  trouvant  pas  une  qui  ressemblat  k  la  sienne,  il  conclut 
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naturellement  qu'elle  n'y  6tait  pas.  II  fallait  pourtant  qu'il  se 
procurat  un  gite ;  grelottant  de  froid  et  haletant  de  sa  course, 
il  ne  pouvait  rester  une  minute  de  plus  dans  la  rue  sans  s'ex- 
poser  k  une  fluxion  de  poitrine. 

rentiers: independent  gentleman,  pichc  =  fishing,  de  fond^=z 
with  sinkers,  crue  =  rise  (of  the  tide),  poisson  =  fish,  butin  =• 
booty,  tope  =  agreed,  sceller  =  conclude,  port^e  =  reach,  cram- 
ponner  =  cling,  parier  =  bet,  barbillon  =  barbel,  traktson=  trea- 
son, haleine  =  breath,  gite  =  shelter,  grelotter  =  shiver,  fluxioTt 
de  poitrine  =  inflammation  of  the  lungs 

7  Translate  into  French: 

a  I  used  to  see  my  brother  every  day. 

b  Moumouth  was  a  cat  and  belonged  to  Mother  Michel. 

c  I  shall  take  the  train  for  New  York. 

d  We  are  going  to  Europe  next  year. 

e  Come  and  see  where  I  live. 

8  Give  the  forms  of  the  partitive  article.  Mention  three 
distinct  cases  in  which  it  is  replaced  by  de  and  illustrate  by^ 
complete  French  sentences. 

9  Translate  into  French:  8o,  31,  May  ist,  Henry  2,  Febru- 
ary 28th,  Charles  4,  1000,  1214,  91,  the  second  reader.  (Do  not 
use  figures.) 

10  Show  your  knowledge  of  the  French  equivalents  for  the 
English  verb^^  by  translating  the  following: 

a  She  has  gone  up  to  her  room. 

b  I  saw  her  go  down  to  the  kitchen. 

c  The  train  has  gone. 

d  She  went  into  the  parlor. 

e  He  went  out  at  the  door. 

kitchen  =  cuisine  parlor  =  salon 

1 1  Write  a  synopsis  of  the  reflexive  verb  se  laver  in  the  third 
person  singular,  indicative  and  subjunctive. 

1 2  Conjugate  the  reflexive  verb  se  laver  in  the  perfect  and 
pluperfect  tenses  of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive. 

13  Give  the  inflections  of  five  of  the  French  personal  pro- 
nouns. 

14  Distinguish  between  the  use  of  the  past  indefinite  and 
that  of  the  past  definite.     Give  illustrations. 

15  Write  from  memory  and  translate  15  consecutive  lines  of 
any  French  poem. 
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Answer  questions  /-/  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10 
credits, 

1-6  Translate  into  English : 

a  UN    SAINT 

Comme  saint  Thomas  se  trouvait  k  C6sar^e,  Notre-Seigneur 
Ini  apparut  et  lui  ordonna  de  se  rendre  chez  Grondoforus,  at- 
tendu  que  ce  roi  cherchait  un  architecte  afin  de  se  batir  une 
demeiire  plus  belle  que  le  palais  de  Tempereur  de  Rome. 
Thomas  ob^it ;  il  arrive  k  la  cour  du  prince ;  il  offre  ses  ser- 
vices ;  il  est  agr^^.  Gondoforus,  sur  le  point  de  partir  pour 
une  gnerre  lointaine,  lui  donne  une  6norme  quantity  d'or  et 
d'argent  destin^e  k  la  construction  du  palais.  A  son  retour,  il 
demande  au  saint  oil  en  est  le  travail.  Thomas  avait  distribu6 
aux  pauvres  tons  les  tr^sors  qui  lui  avaient  €\&  confi^s,  jusqu'au 
dernier  sou,  et  pas  ime  pierre  du  palais  promis  n'avait  €x.€ 
seulement  remu6e.  Le  roi,  furieux,  fait  emprisonner  cet 
Strange  architecte  et  il  commence  k  m^diter  sur  les  supplices 
raffinis  qu'il  reserve  au  tr^tre.  Mais  voici  que  la  meme  nuit 
il  voit  se  dresser  au  pied  de  son  lit  le  spectre  de  son  fr^re,  mort 
depuis  quatre  jours,  et  qui  Ini  dit:  **L*homme  que  tu  veux 
torturer  est  un  serviteur  de  Dieu.  Les  anges  m'ont  montr6 
une  merveilleuse  demeure  d'or  et  d'argent  et  de  pierres  pr^- 
cieuses  qu*il  a  batie  pour  toi  dans  le  paradis."  .  .  Boulevers^ 
par  cette  apparition  et  par  ce  discours,  Grondoforus  court  se 
Jeter  aux  pieds  du  prisonnier,  qui  le  relive  en  lui  r^pondant : 
**  Ne  savais-tu  done  pas,  6  roi,  que  les  seules  maisons  qui 
durent  sont  celles  qu'61fevent  pour  nous  au  ciel  notre  foi  et 
notre  charity?" — Paul  B  our  get 

b  MADAME    TH1£R£SE 

**Tu  pars,  oncle?"  lui  criai-je  en  m'avangant  sur  le  seuil. 

— **Oui,  Fritzel,  oui,  je  pars,"  dit-il  d'un  ton  joyeux;  **est-ce 
que  tu  veux  m'acconlpagner? " 

J'aimais  bien  d'aller  en  traineau,  mais  voyant  ces  gros  flocons 
tourbilloner  jusqu'k  la  cime  des  airs,  et,  songeant  qu*il  ferait 
froid,  je  r^pondis: 
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**Un  autre  jour,  oncle;  aujourd'hui,  j'aime  mietix  tester. " 
Alors  il  rit  tout  haut,  et,  rentrant,  il  me  pinga  Toreille,  ce 

qu*il  faisait  toujours  lorsqu*il  dtait  de  bonne  humeur. — Erck- 

Tnann-  Chatrian 

se  rendre  =  present  oneself,  attendu  que  =  because,  agrder 
=  accept,  guerre  =  war,  lointain  =  distant,  remuer  =  tovich,  sup- 
plice  =  torture,  raffiner  =  refine,  se  dresser  =  rise  up,  angc  = 
angel,  rf«r^r  =  last,  seut'/ =  threshold^  Iraineau  =  sleigh^  tour- 
biUonner  jusqu'^  la  cime  des  <2f>j  =  whirl  down  from  a  great 

hight 

7  Translate  into  French : 

a  Where  are  you  going  to-day? 

b  He  is  taller  than  I. 

c  She  has  gone  to  visit  her  aunt  in  New  York. 

d  Will  you  come  to  see  me  to-morrow? 

e  This  train  is  on  time. 

8  Distinguish  between  (a)  en  and  dans^  {b)jour  oxid  journ^e^ 
{c)  rester  and  reposer,  (d)  paraltre  and  apparaitre^  {e)  alter  and 
jV«  alter, 

9  Translate  into  English  : 

\d)  II  fait  beau  temps  aujourd'hui,  (b)  Vous  n'avez  pas  assez 
tenu  a  bien  apprendre  vos  legons,  {c)  Gardez-vous  bien  de 
tomber,  (d)  Je  viens  de  vous  voir,  (e)  Elle  se  met  comme  una 
duchesse. 

10  Write  the  second  peison  singular  and  the  third  person 
plural  of  {a)  the  present  indicative  of  dire^  {b)  the  future  of 
alter ^  (c)  the  conditional  of  venir^  (d)  the  imperfect  indicative 
of  prendre,  (e)  the  imperfect  subjunctive  of  pouvoir. 

1 1  Write  French  negative  sentences  illustrating  the  position 
of  ne  {a)  with  a  simple  tense  of  the  indicative,  (b)  with  a  com- 
pound tense  of  the  indicative,  {c)  with  pronoun-objects,  {d) 
with  the  infinitive  mode. 

12  Show  your  knowledge  of  the  relative  position  of  pronoun- 
objects  by  translating  the  following  into  French :  {a)  Give  it 
to  me,  {b)  Send  him  to  them,  {c)  Do  not  give  them  to  him, 
{d)  I  have  brought  it  to  you,  {e)  Give  me  some  of  it. 

13  Write  the  synopsis  in  the  third  person  singular  of  {a)  the 
indicative  mode  of  attendre,  {b)  the  future  and  conditional  of 
tomber y  (c)  the  subjunctive  mode  of  choisir, 

14  Give  the  plural  of  (a)  the  determinative  pronoun  celui  and 
cellc,  {b)  the  disjunctive  personal  pronouns  tut  and  elle,  if)  the 
nouns  corail,  detail.    Write  the  feminine  of  (a)  bref,  ancten^  (*) 

cuisinier,  paysan, 

15  Write  from  memory  and  translate  10  consecutive  lines  of 
La  rcine  Hortense's  Parta^it  pour  la  Syrie. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  i~6  and  four  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  four  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  four  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10 
credits, 

1-6  Translate  into  English : 

CURIEUX    ACCIDENT   DE    CHEMIN    DE    FER    AUX    ETATS-UNIS 

a  Voilk  tantot  soixante  ans  que  les  locomotives  roulent  sur 
les  voies  ferries,  et  Ton  a  eu  ^  enregistrer  pas  mal  d'accidents 
qui  font  la  joie  des  statisticiens.  Mais,  au  point  de  vue  de  la 
nature  d'accidents,  c'est  un  peu  toujours  la  meme  chose,  le 
d6raillement  classique,  la  rencontre  de  deux  trains,  ou  la  prise 
en  ^charpe,  ennuyeuse  et  lugnbre  s^rie. 

II  faut  aller  aux  Etats-Uriis  pour  trouver  un  peu  d*  originalite 
dans  Taccident,  par  exemple  un  pont-toumant  ouvert  et  le  train 
tombant  sur  un  navire  qui  passait,  ou  bien  le  train  qui  en  rat- 
trape  un  autre  et  se  t^lescopise  dedans.  On  a  vu  aussi  le  train 
am^ricain  pris  dans  un  incendie  de  prairie,  ou  traversant  un 
grand  troupeau  de  boeufs  et  de  vaches  r^duites  en  hachis;  on  a 
vu  aussi  un  train  ddrailler,  tomber  a  c6t6  de  la  voie,  sur  les 
conduites  de  vapeur  d'une  usine,  et  les  voyageurs  tout  2i  la  fois 
broy^s  et  bouillis. 

Mais  jusqu'k  present,  on  n'a  pas  eu  Taccident  origfinal  qui 
consisterait  k  d^railler  dans  un  tunnel  et  it  continuer  la  route 
en  se  cognant  ^  droite  et  ^  gauche  dans  Tobscurite.  II  est  facile 
de  se  rimaginer,  et  ce  serait  certainement  une  facheuse  aventure. 

Les  Am^ricains  viennent  cependant  de  se  rapprocher  ^  Lafay- 
ette, dans  rindiana,  de  cet  accident-  cauchemar.    Voici  comment : 

Entre  Chicago  et  Cincinnati,  le  7  mai  dernier,  le  frein  a  air 
du  train  express,  I'un  des  plus  rapides  des  Etats-Unis,  fonc- 
tionna  de  travers.  Le  train  entra  done  avec  rapidity  dans  la 
gare  de  Lafayette,  d^railla,  et,  dans  une  terrible  marche  par 
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le  flanc,  cueillit  et  renversa  toutes  les  colonnes  de  Tabri  des 
voyageurs,  lequel  s'6croula  sur  lui  comme  un  chateau  de  cartes. 
En  moins  d'un  instant,  le  train  ^tait  arrets  par  ce  frein  d'lin 
nouveau  genre :  dix  personnes  dtaient  &ras^es  sur  le  quai,  une 
trentaine  ^taient  blessdes  et  le  materiel  en  capilotade. 

Par  un  heureux  hasard,  presque  tous  les  voyageurs  du  train 
se  trouvaient,  en  queue,  dans  un  excellent  wagon-fumoir, 
lequel  resta  brusquement  arrets  en  dehors  de  la  capilotade  et 
des  debris.  Nous  sommes  obliges  de  relater  ce  fait  consolant 
et  v6ridique,  dussions-nous  soulever  les  protestations  indign6es 
de  la  Soci6t6  contre  Tabus  du  tabac.  Tous  les  Am^ricains  qui 
ne  f umaient  pas  furent,  ce  jour-lk,  rigoureusement  contusionn^s 
ou  assomm^s. — Le  Figaro 

LES   PORTE-FEU 

b  Un  soir,  Th6ophile  Gautier  se  promenait  dans  le  bois  de 
Boulogne  avec  Alfred  de  Musset  qui  venait  de  **rouler*'  sa 
dixifeme  cigarette.  Pas  d'allumette.  * '  Sauv6 !  *'  s'6crie  I'auteur 
de  Rolla  en  apercevant  un  ver  luisant  qui  scintille  dans  les 
bruy&res.  II  fait  quelques  pas  et  pose  16gferement  le  bout  de 
sa  cigarette  sur  Tinsecte  rayonnant  mais,  k  la  grande  surprise 
du  po^te,  la  cigarette  ne  prend  pas  au  feu  imagfinaire  de  ce 
foyer  chim6rique.  Musset  n*en  revenait  pas,  tandis  que  Gau- 
tier, plus  fort  en  histoire  naturelle,  riait  sous  cape. — Fulbert- 
Dumonteil 

d&aiiiement  =  leaving  the  rails,  broyer  =  crush,  cauckemar  = 
nightmare,  assommer  =  kill,  prise  en  Miarpe  =  striking  side- 
ways, frein  h  air  =.  air  brake,  en  capilotade  =  in  a  confused 
heap,  sous  cape  =  in  the  sleeve 

7  Translate  into  French : 

a  Paul  Bourget  was  born  at  Amiens  September  2,  1852. 
He  has  become  well  known  by  means  of  his  novels  and  essays. 
He  has  recently  been  traveling  in  the  United  States  and,  while 
here,  wrote  many  articles  for  the  Sunday  Tribune,  describing 
his  impressions  of  America  and  the  Americans. 

b  The  child  found  herself  alone  in  the  street  with  the  snow 
falling  around  her.  She  shivered  and  took  refuge  in  a  comer. 
Presently  she  seated  herself  on  the  stone  steps  of  a  house, 
covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  wept  bitterly. 
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8  Give  the  second  person  singular  and  plural  of  {a)  the 
present  indicative  of  paraltre^  {b)  imperfect  subjunctive  of 
joindre^  (c)  preterit  of  cueillir^  (d)  present  indicative  of  Unir, 
{e)  conditional  of  valoir^  (/)  present  subjunctive  of  pouvoity 
l^)  preterit  of  nattre^  (//)  imperfect  subjunctive  of  savoir. 
Write  the  past  participles  of  croltre  and  devoir  \  the  present 
participles  of  rdsoudre  and  plaire, 

9  Copy  the  following  sentences,  correcting  the  mistakes : 
(a)  Je  crains  qu'il  ne  r^ussira  pas,  (^)  L*envieux  voudrait 

que  tout  ce  qui  est  bon  lui  appartient,  (^r)  C'est  la  seule  per- 
sonne  que  j*ai  vu,  (rf)  II  est  certain  qu'il  ait  des  lettres  pour 
nous,  (e)  Je  suis  fach^  qu'il  n'est  pas  ici. 

10  Explain  the  difference  between  (a)  demeurer  and  vivre 
{b)  porter  and  amener,  {c)  plaindre  and  se  plaindre^  (d)  sauver 
and  se  sauver ^  {e)  regarder  and  regarder  h.  Illustrate  each 
example  by  a  French  sentence. 

1 1  Translate  into  English : 

(ct)  II  n'y  a  qu'un  parti  honorable,  c'est  celui  de  se  faire 
jour,  (V)  Je  vois  tr^s  bien  la  ficelle,  (c)  Laissez-moi  saisir  un 
joint,  (e/)  Je  m*en  veux  d'avoir  fait  cela,  {e)  Je  m'en  prendrai 
k  vous  de  tout  ce  qui  pourra  arriver. 

1 2  Translate  into  French : 

{a)  Dinant  is  a  beautiful  town  built  between  the  Meuse  and 
a  mountain,  {b)  A  statue  of  Liberty  has  been  erected  in  New 
York  harbor,  {c)  We  have  been  praised  for  the  good  action 
which  we  have  performed,  {d)  I  have  seen  some  of  them,  {e) 
Your  mother  has  come  back,  I  have  seen  her  entering  the  house. 

13  State  three  different  cases  in  which  the  imperfect  tense 
must  be  employed  in  French.  When  should  the  preterit  be 
used? 

14  Translate  into  French: 

{a)  Give  it  to  me,  (b)  Give  me  some  of  it,  (c)  I  am  always 
thinking  of  you,  (d)  Do  not  let  her  give  it  to  him,  {e)  He  has 
has  brought  it  to  you,  (/)  Why  did  you  not  send  him  to  them? 

15  Write  from  memory  20  lines  of  any  French  poem. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  7-7  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more  them  three 
of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of  these  ansioers  will  be 
considered.     Each  complete  answer  ivill  receive  lo  credits, 

1-6  Translate: 

Quel  nom  a-t-elle?  Un  nom  frais  et  parfume:  Sophie  Printemps- 
Quel  age  ?     Dix-huit  ans  \  peine. 

Est-elle  eveillee  ou  endormie  ?  Vit-elle  seulement  ?  On  ne  Taffir- 
merait  pas,  tant  elle  est  d61icate  et  pale,  ^  ce  point  qu'on  dirait  que 
son  corps  n*a  ete  fait  que  pour  laisser  voir  son  ame. 

Voyez  comme  elle  est  triste !  Etendue  tout  au  long  dans  un  grand 
fauteuil,  son  livre  sur  ses  genoux,  sa  tete  pos6e  sur  sa  main  gauche, 
qui  la  soutient  sans  effort,  Toeil  fixe  sur  une  chose  qu'elle  ne  voit 
pas,  elle  songe.     A  quoi  ?     Nous  le  saurons  peut-etre, 

Mais,  auparavant,  regardons-la. 

Que  de  cheveux  blonds  et  quelle  gr4ce  dans  le  d6sordre  qui  leur 
sert  de  coiffure;  car  une  coiffure  reguliere,  k  une  pareille  quantite  de 
cheveux,  serait  une  fatigue  trop  grande  et  un  travail  trop  long  pour 
celle  qui  le  ferait. 

Cette  belle  enfant  est  mince,  grande  et  tou jours  lasse,  comme  s'il 
lui  fallait  toute  sa  vie  pour  se  reposer  du  chemin  qu'elle  a  fait  en 
venant  du  ciel.  Peut-etre  Dieu  h6sitait-il  k  nous  la  donner,  el, 
curieuse,  s'etait-elle  glissee  dans  ce  monde,  au  milieu  de  cette  h6sita- 
tion.  Toujours  est-il  que  la  vie  semble  n'avoir  re^u  ordre  que  de 
passer  par  ce  beau  corps  et  de  n'y  point  s6journer. 

Elle  a  Tair  d'une  de  ces  belles  vierges  blondes  des  vitraux  Chretiens 
que  les  peintres  mettaient  dans  les  6glises,  entre  la  lumi^re  du  soleil 
et  le  feu  des  encensoirs,  pour  qu'elles  s*6clairassent  de  Tun  et  de 
I'autre,  et,  ne  touchant  pas  ^  la  terre,  parussent  toujours  etre  sur  la 
route  du  ciel.  Pour  etre  logique,  elle  devrait  ^tre  vetue  d'une  longue 
robe  bleue  i  bordure  d'or,  porter  sur  le  front  une  couronne  de  roses 
blanches,  et  attendre,  dans  une  attitude  complaisante  de  cl6mence  et 
de  pardon,  les  p61erins  qui  doivent,  en  passant,  s'agenouiller  devant 
toutes  ces  madones. 
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Rivellii  =>  awake,  fauteuil  —  arm-chair,  coiffure  =  style  of  arrang- 
ing the  hair,  mince  «■  thin,  las  ««=■  weary,  vierge  =«  virgin,  vitrail  =■ 
stained  glass  window,  peintre  =-  painter,  encensoir  ««  censer,  pilerin 
—  pilgrim,  s'agenouiller  —  kneel  down 

7  Translate  into  French: 

a  We  have  been  studying  French  for  two  years. 

d  During  this   time   we   have   learned   the   principal   rules  of 

grammar  and  how  to  translate  French  into  English. 
c  Yesterday  while  I  was  reading  a  French   novel  my  brother 

was  studying  his  Latin  lesson. 
d^  e  The  only  foreign  language  that  I  can  speak  is  French  and 
that  is  harder  than  I  expected. 

8  Where  do  the  conjunctive  pronoun-objects  stand  in  a  French 
sentence?  Name  one  exception  to  this  rule.  Of  two  pronoun- 
objects  which  stands  next  the  verb  ?  When  does  the  direct  object 
precede  the  indirect?    When  are  me  and  te  replaced  by  moi  and  toi} 

9  Write  French  sentences  containing  the  following  idioms :  (a) 
n*en  revenir  pas^  {b)  pas  mal  cTaccidetUSy  (f)  beau  dire^  (</)  s^y  prendre 
pour,  (e)  venir  de, 

10  Explain  the  form  of  the  participle  in  each  of  the  following 
sentences : 

a  Elle  devrait  fitre  vStue  d'une  longue  robe  bleue. 

b  Mes  amis,  vos  progres  r6pondent-ils  aux  sacrifices  que  vos 

parents  oni /aits? 
c  Cette  romance  est  charmante ;  je  I'ai  entendu  chanter. 
d  La  ville  de  Bruxelles  s*est  prodigieusement  embellie  depuis 

trente  ans. 
e  Que  de  maux  il  est  sorti  de  la  botte  de  Pandore ! 

11  Give  the  feminine  of  trattrcy  favoriy  serviteury  berger,  mcUin^ 
sec  J  binin;  the  plural  of  morale  hibreu^  ver-luisant. 

12  Write  the  second  person  singular  and  plural  of  the  {a)  present 
indicative  of  dire,  (b)  perfect  of  naftre,  (c)  imperfect  subjunctive  of 
/enir^  (d)  future  of  valoir,  {e)  present  indicative  of  mouvoir. 

13  Give  a  noun  corresponding  to  each  of  the  following  adjectives: 
abondanty  element,  vrai,  faible,  doux.  Find  a  synonym  for  each  of 
the  following  words :  beau,  satisfait,  indolent,  sHr,  comique* 

14  Write  the  synopsis  of  acquerir  in  the  first  person  singular,  in- 
dicative and  subjunctive.     Give  also  the  present  and  past  participles. 

15  Write  from  memory  and  translate  15  consecutive  lines  of 
Prudhomme's  V&se  brisi. 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  7-7  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10 
credits, 

1-6  Translate  into  English : 

LES   FIGURES   DE    LEONARD   DE   VINCI 

Cast  snrtout  I'expression  et  le  sourire  qui  sont  6tranges. 
Quand  on  s'arrete  devant  ses  figures,  il  faut  un  certain  temps 
pour  arriver  k  semettre  en  conversation  avec  elles;  avecpres- 
que  tous  les  autres  peintres,  on  y  parvient  vite ;  avec  Leonard, 
d  en  est  autrement;  non  pas  que  leur  sentiment  soit  pen  mar- 
qu6 ;  au  contraire,  il  transpire  k  travers  Tenveloppe ;  mais  il 
est  trop  (UMy  trop  compliqu^,  trop  en  dehors  et  au  delk  du 
commun,  insondable  et  inexplicable;  il  est  double  et  triple; 
par-delk  leur  pens^e  visible  on  d^mele  confus^ment  un  monde 
d'id^es  secrfetes,  comme  une  delicate  v^g^tation  inconnue  sous 
la  profondeur  d'une  eau  transparente.  Leur  sourire  myst^- 
rieux,  celui  de  Sainte  Anne,  de  la  Vanit6,  de  Saint  Jean,  de 
Monna  Lisa,  troublent  et  inquifetent  vaguement;  sceptiques, 
licencieux,  ^picurlens,  d^licieusement  tendres,  ardents  ou 
tristes,  que  de  curiosit^s,  d'aspirations,  de  d^couragement  on  y 
d^couvre  encore !  Oui,  quelques  hommes  de  cette  ^poque,  et, 
notamment  celui-ci,  aprfes  tant  de  recherches  dans  toutes  les 
sciences,  dans  tous  les  arts,  dans  tous  les  plaisirs,  rapportent 
de  leur  course  k  travers  les  choses  je  ne  sais  quoi  de  souflErant, 
de  tourment^,  d'^trange  et  de  m^lancolique.  lis  vous  appa- 
raissent  sous  ces  diff^rents  aspects  sans  vouloir  se  livrer  tout  'k 
fait;  ils  restent  devant  vous  avec  un  demi-sourire  ironique  et 
bienveillant,  derrifere  une  espfece  de  voile.  Si  expressive  que 
soit  la  peinture,  elle  ne  laisse  percer  d'eux  que  la  grace  com- 
plaisante  et  le  g^nie  sup6rieur;  ce  n'est  que  plus  tard  et  par 
reflexion  qu*on  reconnait  dans  ces  orbites  enfonc^es,  dans  ces 
paupiferes  fatigu^es,  dans  ces  plis  imperceptibles  de  la  joue, 
I'alanguissement  des  volupt^s  infinies  et  la  lassitude  du  d^sir 
inassouvi. 
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De  tous  les  peintres  anciens,  Leonard  est  le  plus  moderne ; 
du  premier  coup  il  a  €\&  jusqu'au  bout  du  naturalisme,  nul  n'a 
compris  plus  profond^ment  la  complexity  et  la  d^licatesse  de 
la  nature;  nul  ne  Ta  r endue  avec  une  technique  plus  savante 
et  des  proc6d^s  plus  complets. 

parvenir  =  succeed,  transpirer  =  breathe,  d^lid  =  subtle,  in- 
sondable  =  fathomless,  dhniler  =  disentangle,  orbite  =  orbit, 
enfoncdz=i  sunken,  paupitre  =  eyelid,  alanguissement  =  languor, 
r«ajj^«T;/  =  unquenched,  proc/d^=.  process 

7  Translate  into  French : 

a  The  description  we  have  just  been  reading  of  Leonardo 
da  Vinci's  pictures  is  excellent. 

b  He  took  the  book  from  the  table  and  the  money  from 
the  drawer. 

c  You  do  not  always  say  what  you  mean. 

d  How  long  have  you  been  living  in  this  town? 

^'  I  do  not  think  you  will  see  me  to-morrow. 

8  Give  the  syntax  of  ^////V,  soit^  rendue.  Illustrate  these 
rules  of  syntax  by  original  French  sentences. 

9  Write  the  first  person  plural  of  the  present  indicative  of 
comtnencer,  the  first  person  singular  of  the  imperfect  indicative 
of  manger^  the  third  person  singular  of  the  present  indicative 
of  gelery  jeter^  payer.  Contrast  with  these  verbs  the  corre- 
sponding persons  and  tenses  of  marcher  and  give  the  reason 
for  the  difference  in  form. 

10  Explain  the  formation  of  the  French  imperfect  subjunc- 
tive and  illustrate  by  the  second  and  third  persons  singular  of 
prendre^  venir,  joindre^  mettre,  finir. 

1 1  Translate  the  following  sentences,  showing  your  knowl- 
edge of  the  prepositions  required  after  the  italicized  verbs :  {a) 
She  resembles  her  brother,  (b)  I  recognized  him  by  his  eyes,  {c) 
I  made  the  waiter  understand  what  I  wanted,  (rf)  He  succeeded 
in  catching  the  train,  {e)  I  shall  be  in  time. 

12  Namey?z/^  verbs  that  are  followed  by  the  subjunctive  in 
a  dependent  clause.     Illustrate  by  original  French  sentences. 

13  Give  the  feminine  of  acteur^  docteur^  vieux^  ambassadeur, 
roux ;  the  plural  of  corail^  dHail^  feu^  gentilkomme^  boucle 
d*areille, 

14  Compare  the  French  words  for  the  following:  many^ 
little^  high^  bady  fine, 

15  Write  from  memory  and  translate  16  consecutive  lines  of 
Prudhomme's  Vase  brisd. 
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Answer  questions  i-y  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  16 
credits. 

1-6  Translate  into  English  : 

a  UN    PHILOSOPHE   SOUS   LES   TOITS 

C'est  rhenre  oil  Paris  se  montre  dans  toute  sa  beaut^.  Pen- 
dant la  journ^e,  le  platre  des  fagades  fatigue  I'oeil  par  sa  blan- 
cheur  monotone,  les  chariots  pesamment  charges  font  trembler 
les  pav6s  sous  leurs  roues  colossales,  la  foule  empress^e  se 
croise  et  se  heurte,  uniquement  occup^e  de  ne  point  manquer 
I'instant  des  affaires ;  Taspect  de  la  ville  entifere  a  quelque  chose 
d^apre,  d'inquiet  et  de  haletant;  mais  dfes  que  les  6toiles  se 
Invent,  tout  change ;  les  blanches  maisons  s*6teignent  dans  une 
ombre  vaporeuse;  on  n'entend  plus  que  le  roulement  des 
voitures  qui  courent  ^  quelque  fete ;  on  ne  voit  que  passants 
flaneurs  ou  joyeux ;  le  travail  a  fait  place  aux  loisirs.  Main- 
tenant  chacun  respire  de  cette  course  ardente  a  travers  les  oc- 
cupations du  jour;  ce  qui  reste  de  force  est  donn^  au  plaisir! 
Voici  les  bals  qui  ^clairent  leurs  peristyles,  les  spectacles  qui 
s'ouvrent,  les  boutiques  de  friandises  qui  se  dressent  le  long 
des  promenades,  les  crieurs  de  journaux  qui  font  briller  leur 
lanterne.  Paris  a  d^cid^ment  d6pos6  la  plume,  le  m^tre  et  le 
tablier;  apr^s  la  joum^e  livr^e  au  travail,  il  veut  la  soiree 
pour  jouir ;  comme  les  maitres  de  Thebes,  il  a  remis  au  lende- 
main  les  affaires  s6rieuses. — JSmile  Souvestre 

b  LES    LILA3 

C'est  le  mois  des  lilas,  des  lilas  jolis,  des  lilas  fleuris,  des  lilas 
fleurant  le  miel,  des  lilas  couleur  de  ciel,  couleur  de  ciel  k 
rheure  oti  les  nuages  sont  encore  azures  par  la  nuit  qui  s*en  va 
et  sont  d6ja  ros6s  par  I'aube  qui  vient,  en  sorte  que  cet  azur 
et  ce  rose  se  fondent  en  une  delicate  et  tendre  nuance  de  liquide 
am^thyste :  c'est  le  mois  des  lilas  fleuris  fleurant  le  miel. 

A  la  fenetre  grande  ouverte,  Touvri^re  travaille  en  chantant, 
et  fait  assaut  de  roulades  avec  le  petit  serin  en  cage.  Aux  fils 
de  fer  de  la  cage,  pr^s  de  I'dchaud^,  est  accroch^  un  brin  de 
lilas.     Et  de  temps  en  temps,  quand  ils  sont  las,  Toiseau  vient 
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becqueter  tine  larme  d'eau  suspendue  k  la  fleur,  et  la  fillette 
se  penche  pour  respirer  une  bouff^e  de  la  fraiche  odeur  qui 
sent  le  printemps  et  la  campagne. — Jea7i  Richepin 

pldtre  =  plaster,  heurter  =  jostle,  haleter  =  gasp,  fidneur  = 
idler,  friandise  =  dainty,  tnHre  =  meter,  fleur er  =  smell,  aubc 
==  the  dawn,  serin  =  canary,  ^chaud^=:  bird  cake,  bouffdc  =  whiff 

7  Translate  into  French  (Do  not  use  figures) : 

a  France  occupies  the  greatest  part  of  the  country  formerly 

called  Gaul. 
b  There  are  six  principal  chains  of  mountains  and  five 

large  rivers  in  France. 
c  Charlemagne,   after  his  victories,   reigned  over  Gaul, 

Germany  and  Italy. 
d  Philip  Augustus  was  succeeded  by  Louis  8. 
e  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  bom  August  15,  1769  at  Ajaccio 

in  Corsica, 
formerly  =  autrefois^     Gaul  =  Gaule^    Corsica  =  Corse 

8  Distinguish  between  the  meaning  of  le  ciseau  and  les 
ciseaux^  le  gage  and  les  gages ^  la  viande  and  les  viandes.  Give 
the  plural  of  b^iaily  beau-frire^  passe-partout;  the  feminine  of 
danseury  loup^  dieu^  cousin, 

9  Translate  into  French : 

a  I  should  be  afraid  he  might  come. 
b  They  are  quite  sure  that  you  know  it. 
^  I  do  not  say  that  you  are  wrong. 
^  I  do  not  believe  that  he  will  do  it. 

e  You  will  be  well  educated  some  day  provided  that  you 
study  now. 

10  Write  French  sentences  illustrating  the  position  of  the 
adverb  modifying  a  verb  in  {a)  a  simple  tense  of  the  indicative, 
ip)  a  compound  tense  of  the  indicative,  (r)  the  infinitive  mode. 

1 1  Write  the  second  person,  singular  and  plural,  of  (a)  the 
imperfect  subjunctive  of  faire^  (^)  the  imperfect  indicative  of 
rire^  (r)  the  present  subjunctive  of  peindre^  (d)  the  present  in- 
dicative of  acqudrir^  (e)  the  perfect  of  boire, 

12  Explain  the  difference  between  (pi)  h  travers  and  de  tra- 
verSy  (^b)  r/ussir  and  succdder^  {c)  passer  and  se  passer  de^  (d) 
dornur  and  s'endormir^  {e)  penser  a  and  penser  de, 

13  Translate  into  English  the  following  idioms:  (a\  Vous 
entendez  fort  bien  raillerie,  (^)  Vous  tombez  mal,  {c)  C'est  un 
homme  de  coeur,  (rf)  Comment  vous  y  6tes-vous  pris?  (c)  C'en 
est  fait  de  moi. 

14  Explain  the  principal  uses  of  the  subjunctive  in  French 
and  give  illustrations. 

15  Write  from  memory  and  translate  the  first  15  lines  of 
Alfred  de  Musset*s  Deux  routes. 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  1-6  and  four  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  four  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  four  of  these 
answers  will  be  considered    Each  complete  answer  will recerve  10  credits. 

1-6  Translate  into  English : 

a  POLYEUCTE 

Pauline — Que  de  soucis  flottants,  que  de  confus  nuages 
Pr6sentent  k  mes  yeux  d'inconstantes  images! 
Douce  tranquillity,  que  je  n'ose  esp^rer, 
Que  ton  divin  rayon  tarde  k  les  ^clairer! 
Mille  agitations,  que  mes  troubles  produisent, 
Dans  mon  coeur  6branl6  tour  k  tour  se  d^truisent : 
Aucun  espoir  n*y  coule  oil  j'ose  persister; 
Aucun  effroi  n*y  rfegne  oil  j*ose  m'arreter. 
Mon  esprit,  embrassant  tout  ce  qu'il  s'imagine, 
Voit  tantot  mon  bonheur,  et  tantot  ma  mine, 
Et  suit  leur  vaine  id^e  avec  si  pen  d'effet, 
Qu'il  ne  pent  esp^rer  ni  craindre  tout  k  fait. 
S^vfere  incessamment  brouille  ma  fantaisie: 
J'esp^re  en  sa  vertu;  je  crains  sa  jalousie; 
Et  je  n'ose  penser  que  d'un  oeil  bien  6gal 
Polyeucte  en  ces  lieux  puisse  voir  son  rival. 
Comme  entre  deux  rivaux  la  haine  est  naturelle, 
L'entrevue  ais^ment  se  termine  en  querelle : 
L*un  voit  aux  mains  d'autrui  ce  qu'il  croit  m^riter, 
L'autre  tin  d6sesp^r6  qui  pent  trop  attenter. 
Quelque  haute  raison  qui  r^gle  leur  courage, 
L*un  con^oit  de  Tenvie,  et  Tautre  de  I'ombrage; 
La  honte  d'un  affront,  que  ^hactm  d'eux  croit  voir 
Ou  de  nouveau  regue,  ou  prete  II  recevoir, 
Consumant  dfes  Tabord  toute  leur  patience, 
Forme  de  la  colfere  et  de  la  defiance, 
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Et  saisissant  ensemble  et  T^poux  et  Tamant, 

En  d^pit  d'eux  les  livre  k  leur  ressentiment. 

Mais  que  je  me  figure  une  Strange  chimfere, 

Et  que  je  traite  mal  Polyeucte  et  S^vfere! — Corneille 

b  LE    M^DECIN    MALGR^    LUI 

Val^re — Les  habiles  gens  sont  toujours  recherch^s,  et  nous 
sommes  instruits  de  votre  capacity. 

Sganarelle — II  est  vrai,  messieurs,  que  je  suis  le  premiet 
homme  du  monde  pour  faire  des  fagots. 

Val^re — Ah!  monsieur!  .  .  . 

Sganarelle — Je  n'y  6pargne  aucune  chose,  et  les  fais  d'une 
fa9on  qu'il  n*y  a  rien  k  dire. 

Valtre — Monsieur,  ce  n'est  pas  cela  dont  il  est  question. 

Sganarelle — Mais  aussi  je  les  vends  cent  dix  sous  le  cent. 

Val^re — Ne  parlous  point  de  cela,  s'il  vous  plait. 

Sganarelle — Je  vous  promets  que  je  ne  saurais  les  donner  k 
moins. 

Valtre — Monsieur,  nous  savons  les  choses. 

Sganarelle — Si  vous  savez  les  choses,  vous  savez  que  je  les 
vends  cela. 

Valire — Monsieur,  c*est  se  moquer  que  •  ,  . 

Sganarelle — Je  ne  me  moque  point,  je  n'en  puis  rien  rabattre. 
— Moli^re 

brouiller  =  disturb,  ombrage  =  offense,  rabattre  =  lower,  igal 
=  indifferent,  d^s  Vabord^  to  begin  with 

7  Translate  into  French : 

Two  friends  entered  a  restaurant.  They  were  continuing  a 
conversation  already  begun  and  which  seemed  to  interest  them 
greatly,  when  the  waiter  came  up  and  asked  what  they  wished 
to  have.  **Oh! "  said  one  of  them,  **give  us  a  little  respite!  " 
The  waiter  withdrew  and  returning  almost  immediately  said 
without  changing  countenance:  ** Gentlemen,  there  is  none 
of  the  respite  left !  *' 

8  Write  in  French  a  concise  account  of  the  life  and  works 
of  one  of  the  following:  £mile  Zola^  Lamar  tine  y  Alphonse 
Daudet^  Corneille. 
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9  Write  a  complete  outline  in  English  of  one  of  the  follow 
ing  plays :    Le  Cid^  Esther ^  Les  Pricieuses  ridicules, 

10  Write  the  plurals  of  plain-chanty  chou-fleur^  chef-d*ccuvre. 
Give  both  plurals  of  aieul  and  ciel^  and  write  French  sentences 
illustrating  both  meanings  of  these  two  words. 

1 1  Write  a  S)mopsis  in  the  third  person  singular  indicative 
of  (a)  s'asseoir^  (li)  peindre^  {c)  courir.  Give  the  past  parti- 
ciple of  offrir  and  vitir^  the  imperative  of  joindre  and  coudre, 
the  present  participle  of  r^soudre  oxAplaire^  the  imperfect  sub- 
junctive of  venir, 

1 2  Translate  into  French :  {a)  When  the  French  revolution 
was  at  its  hight,  the  streets  of  Paris  ran  with  blood,  {b)  He 
wrote  at  first  under  an  assumed  name,  (c)  However  powerful 
they  may  become  they  will  never  attempt  that,  (^)  Unfortu- 
nate people,  whoever  they  may  be,  have  a  right  to  our  regard, 
{e)  The  best  use  that  one  can  make  of  one's  time  is  to  study 
the  happiness  of  those  with  whom  one  lives,  (/" )  I  shall  work 
in  order  that  I  may  one  day  render  myself  useful  to  my  family, 
(^)  She  would  not  have  been  allowed  to  walk  in  the  forest  for 
fear  that  she  might  lose  her  way,  (//)  I  have  rendered  him  all 
the  services  which  I  ought  to  have  done. 

13  Explain  the  difference  between  {a)  en  campagne  and  h  la 
campagney  {b)  tontber  it  terre  and  tomber  par  terre^  (r)  oublier  it 
and  oublier  de^  (d)  tarder  a  and  se  tarder  de^  (e)  puisque  and 
parce  que.  Write  French  sentences  introducing  each  expres- 
sion. 

14  Name  three  different  cases  in  which  ce  must  be  employed 
instead  of  il  with  the  verb  itre.     Give  illustrations. 

15  Write  a  short  description  of  Chautauqua  in  French. 
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Answer  questums  /-/  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more  than  three 
of  these  other  qtiestions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of  these  answers  will  be 
considered,     hetch  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1-6  Translate  : 
a  Apprends  ^  te  connattre,  et  descends  en  toi-m^me: 

On  t'honore  dans  Rome,  on  te  courtise>  on  t'dime, 
Chacun  tremble  sous  toi,  chacun  t'offre  des  voeux, 
Ta  fortune  est  bien  haut,  tu  peux  ce  que  tu  veux: 
Mais  tu  ferais  piti6  meme  k  ceux  qu'elle  irrite, 
Si  je  t'abandonnais  i  ton  pen  de  m^rite. 
Ose  roe  d^mentir,  dis-moi  ce  que  tu  vaux ; 
CoDte-moi  tes  vertus,  tes  glorieux  travaux, 
Les  rares  qualit^s  par  oti  tu  m*as  dfi  plaire^ 
Et  tout  ce  qui  t'el^ve  au-dessus  du  vulgaire. 
Ma  faveur  fait  ta  gloire,  et  ton  pouvoir  en  vient; 
EUe  seule  t'^l^ve,  et  seule  te  soutient ; 
C'est  elle  qu'on  adore,  et  non  pas  ta  personne ; 
Tu  n'as  credit  ni  rang  qu'autant  qu*elle  t'en  donne 
Et  pour  te  faire  choir  je  n'aurais  aujourd'hui 
Qu*k  retirer  la  main  qui  seule  est  ton  appui. 
J'aime  mieux  toutefois  c6der  i  ton  en  vie: 
R^gne,  si  tu  le  peux,  aux  d^pens  de  ma  vie ; 
Mais  oses-tu  penser  que  les  Serviliens, 
Les  Cosses,  les  Metels,  les  Pauls,  les  Fabiens, 
Et  tant  d'autres  enfin  de  qui  les  grands  courages 
Des  heros  de  leur  sang  sont  les  vives  images, 
Quittent  le  noble  orgueil  d'un  sang  si  g^n^reux 
Jusqu*i  pouvoir  souffrir  que  tu  r^gnes  sur  eux? 
Parle,  parle,  il  est  temps. 

h  Ah!  mon  p^re.  prenez  des  sentiments  un  peu  plus  humains,  je  vous 
prie;  et  n'allez  point  pousser  les  choses  dans  les  derni^res  violences 
du  pouvoir  paternel.  Ne  vous  laissez  point  entralner  aux  premiers 
mouyements  de  votre  passion;  et  donnez-vous  le  temps  de  consid6rer 
ce  que  vou?  voulez  faire.     Prenez  la  peine  de  mieux  voir  celui  dont 
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vous  vous  offensez.  II  est  tout  autre  que  vos  yeux  ne  le  jugent;  et 
vous  trouverez  moins  Strange  que  je  me  sois  donn^e  i  lui,  lorsque 
vous  saurez  que  sans  lui  vous  ne  m'auriez  plus  il  y  a  longtemps. 
Oui,  mon  p^re,  c'est  lui  qui  m*a  sauv6e  de  ce  grand  p^ril  que  vous 
savez  que  je  courus  dans  Teau,  et  \  qui  vous  devez  la  vie  de  cette 
mSme  fille  dont .  .  • 

choir  =  fall,  appui  =  support 

7  Translate  into  French: 

Holiday  courses  for  the  study  of  French  have  recently  been 
organized  at  Caen.  The  first  course  was  held  there  a  year  ago  last 
Easter  and  proved  a  great  success.  Many  English  teachers  crossed 
the  channel  in  order  to  profit  by  such  a  good  opportunity  of  attend- 
ing French  lectures  and  practising  French  conversation. 

Easter  =—  Pdques^  prove  —  se  montrer^  attend  —  suivre,  the  channel 
«—  la  Manchcy  lecture  —  conference^  practise  —  s*exercer 

8  Illustrate  by  French  sentences  tivo  distinct  ways  of  avoiding  the 
use  of  the  passive  voice.  Conjugate  the  present  subjunctive  singular 
of  valoiry  moudre^  craindre, 

9  Translate  into  French  : 

a  I  shall  spend  my  vacation  in  Europe,  He  spends  his  money  freely. 

h  He  took  several  steps  toward  the  door^  I  shall  iakt  this  book. 

r  She  raised  a  loud  cry.  He  has  raised  the  price. 

d  I  mean  what  I  say,  I  mean  to  call  on  you. 

e  We  shall  stop  to  speak  to  Mrs  B,  The  bank  has  j/^/^// payment. 

10  Write  a  short  account  in  French  of  one  of  the  following: 
Taine,  Corneille,  La  Fontaine,  Moli^re,  Daudet. 

1 1  Introduce  each  of  the  following  into  a  French  sentence  con- 
taining a  principal  and  a  dependent  clause:  (a)  il  y  a  peUy  (f)  le 
plus  hel  hommagCy  {c)fesp^rey  (d)  si  tu  veux  que,  (e)  bien  qu*iL 

1 2  Write  in  English  the  plot  of  any  play  by  Corneille. 

13  Illustrate  by  means  of  English  equivalents  two  distinct  sounds 
given  in  French  to  each  of  the  vowels  a  and  0.  Explain  when  to 
use  one  of  the  two  pronunciations  of  each  vowel. 

14  Translate:  (a)  Cela  ne  se  fait  pas  du  Jour  au  lendemain,  (b) 
Cela  lui  f  era  faire  du  mauvais  sang,  {c)  Le  nainre  avail  ordre  de  bHUer 
les  reldchesy  {d)  You  must  do  it  whether  you  like  it  or  not,  (e)  He 
ran  up  four  steps  at  a  time. 

15  Write  from  memory  and  translate  15  consecutive  lines  of 
Delavigne's  Mort  de  Jeanne  d*Arc. 
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Answer  questions  7-7  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of  these 
answers  will  be  considered.    Each  complete  answer  wilt  receive  10  credits, 

1-6  Translate  into  English : 

a  ^      CINNA 

Cimia — Je  vons  aime,  Emilie;  et  le  del  me  foudroie 

Si  cette  passion  ne  fait  toute  ma  joie, 

Et  si  je  ne  vous  aime  avec  toute  I'ardeur 

Que  pent  tin  digne  objet  attendre  d'un  grand  coeur! 

Mais  voyez  k  quel  prix  vous  me  donnez  votre  ame; 

En  me  rendant  heureux  vous  me  rendez  infame : 

Cette  bont^  d* Auguste.  .  . 
Emilie —  II  suffit,  je  t'entends, 

ie  vois  ton  repentir  et  tes  voeux  inconstants: 
,es  faveurs  du  tyran  emportent  tes  promesses; 
Tes  feux  et  tes  serments  cedent  k  ses  caresses; 
Et  ton  esprit  cr^dule  ose  s'imaginer 
Qu' Auguste,  pouvant  tout,  pent  aussi  me  donner; 
Tu  me  veux  de  sa  main  plutot  que  de  la  mienne; 
Mais  ne  crois  pas  qu'ainsi  jamais  je  t'appartienne, 
II  pent  faire  trembler  la  terre  sous  ses  pas, 
Mettre  un  roi  hors  du  trone,  et  donner  ses  ^tats,' 
De  ses  proscriptions  rougir  la  terre  et  I'onde, 
Et  changer  a  son  gr^  I'ordre  de  tout  le  monde ; 
Mais  le  coeur  d'Emilie  est  hors  de  son  pouvoir. 
Cinna  —  Aussi  n*est-ce  qu*k  vous  que  je  veux  le  devoir. 

[e  suis  toujours  moi-meme,  et  ma  foi  toujours  pure; 

,a  piti6  que  je  sens  ne  me  rend  point  parjure; 
J'oWis  sans  reserve  ^  tous  vos  sentiments, 
Et  prends  vos  int^rets  par  delk  mes  serments. 

h  LE    MISANTHROPE 

C/lim^ne — Dans  le  monde,  k  vrai  dire,  il  se  barbouille  fort; 
Partout  il  porte  un  air  qui  saute  aux  yeux  d*abord ; 
Et  lorsqu'on  le  revoit  aprfes  un  peu  d'absence, 
On  le  retrouve  encor  plus  plein  d'extravagance. 

Alceste — Parbleu!  s'il  faut  parler  des  gens  extravagants, 
Je  viens  d'en  essuyer  un  des  plus  fatigants; 
Damon  le  raisonneur,  qui  m*a,  ne  vous  d^plaise, 
Une  heure,  au  grand  soleil,  tenu  hors  de  ma  chaise. 
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C^limtne — C'est  un  parleur  Strange,  et  qui  trouve  tou jours 
L'art  de  ne  vous  rieii  dire  avec  de  grands  discours: 
Dans  les  propos  qu'il  tient  on  ne  voit  jamais  goutte, 
Et  ce  n'est  que  du  bruit  que  tout  ce  qu'on  6coute. 

emporter  =  carry  off,  feux  =  passion,  se  barboiiiller  =  make  a 
fool  of  oneself,  essuyer  =  endure,  raisonneur  =  bore 

7  Translate  into  French: 

It  is  difficult  for  Americans  to  pronounce  French  without  an 
accent  because  they  diphthong  all  their  vowels,  specially  be- 
fore the  consonant  r,  while  the  French  preserve  the  sound 
pure.  Do  not  pronounce  dire  dindpour  like  the  English  words 
dear  SinA  poor, 

diphthong  =  dipthonguifier ^  vowel  =  voyelle^  specially  =  sur- 
tout^  consonant  =  consonne 

8  Write  the  present  indicative  of  risoudre ;  the  present  sub- 
junctive of  valoir ;  the  past  participle  of  croire  and  of  croUre; 
the  plural  of  the  present  indicative  of  contredire ;  the  present 
participle  of  maudire. 

9  Translate  the  following  idioms:  {a)  II  est  all6  toucher  cette 
somme  au  tr6sor,  (^)  Cela  fait  dans  la  plaine  comme  un  Hot  de- 
plumes,  if)  II  r^gle  tout  par  son  credit,  (d)  Elle  riait  sous 
cape,  (e)  II  faut  trancher  dans  le  vif. 

10  Illustrate  by  original  French  sentences  five  uses  of  the 
subjunctive  mode. 

1 1  Translate  the  following,  using  suitable  forms  of  the  same 
French  verb  as  the  equivalents  of  the  italicized  words:  (tf)  I 
hope  I  do  not  inconvenience  you,  (^)  It  is  very  embarrassing^  (c) 
This  table  is  in  our  way^  (d)  My  boots  Aurt  me,  (e)  If  it  is  not 
too  much  trouble  will  you  buy  me  some  writing  paper? 

12  Write  in  French  a  short  sketch  of  the  life  and  works  of 
one  of  the  following:  Racine,  Lamartine,  La  Fontaine,  F^nelon. 

13  Give  the  three  forms  of  quelque  and  explain  the  use  of 

each  form. 

14  Write  in  English  an  outline  of  a  French  play  that  you 
have  translated. 

15  Write  from  memory  and  translate  ij  consecutive  lines  of 
Delavigne's  Mort  de  Jeanne  d^Arc. 
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Answer  questions  i-y  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of  these 
answers  will  be  considered.    Each  complete  answer  wilt  receive  10  credits, 

1-6  Translate  into  English: 

a  HORACE 

Camille — Oui,  je  lui  ferai  voir,  par  d'infaillibles  marques, 
Qu'un  veritable  amour  brave  la  main  des  Parques, 
Et  ne  prend  point  de  lois  de  ces  cruels  tyrans 
Qu'un  astre  injurieux  nous  donne  pour  parents. 
Tu  blames  ma  douleur,  tu  Toses  nommer  lache; 
Je  I'aime  d'autant  plus  que  plus  elle  te  fache, 
Impitoyable  p^re,  et  par  un  juste  effort 
Je  la  veux  rendre  6gale  aux  rig^eurs  de  mon  sort. 

En  vit-on  jamais  un  dont  les  rudes  traverses 
Prissent  en  moins  de  rien  tant  de  faces  diverses? 
Qui  fiit  doux  tant  de  fois,  et  tant  de  fois  cruel, 
Et  port^t  tant  de  coups  avant  le  coup  mortel? 
Vit-on  jamais  une  ame  en  un  jour  plus  atteinte 
De  joie  et  de  douleur,  d'esp^rance  et  de  crainte, 
Asservie  en  esclave  a  plus  d*6v6nements, 
Et  le  piteux  jbuet  de  plus  de  changements? 
Un  oracle  m'assure,  un  songe  me  travaille ; 
La  paix  calme  Teffroi  que  me  fait  la  bataille ; 
Mon  hymen  se  prepare,  et  presque  en  un  moment 
Pour  combattre  mon  fr^re  on  choisit  mon  amant ; 
Ce  choix  me  d6sespfere,  et  tons  le  d^savouent ; 
La  partie  est  rompue,  et  les  dieux  la  renouent ; 
Rome  semble  vaincue,  et,  seul  des  trois  Albains, 
Curiace  en  mon  sang  n'a  point  tremp6  ses  mains. — Corneille 

h  l'avare 

Mattre  facques — Laissez-moi  faire.  (A  Cl(fantc.)  H6  bien, 
votre  pfere  n'est  pas  si  d6raisonnable  que  vous  le  faites;  et  il 
m*a  t^moign6  que  ce  sont  vos  emportements  qui  I'ont  mis  en 
colore,  et  qu'il  n'en  veut  seulement  qu'k  votre  mani^re  d'agir; 
et  qu'il  sera  fort  dispose  k  vous  accorder  ce  que  vous  souhaitez, 
pourvu  que  vous  vouliez  vous  y  prendre  par  la  douceur,  et  lui 
rendre  les  d^f^rences,  les  respects  et  les  soumissions  qu'un  fils 
doit  II  son  p^re. 

Cliante — Ah!  maitre  Jacques,  tu  lui  peux  assurer  que,  s'il 
m'accorde  Mariane,  il  me  verra  toujours  le  plus  soumis  de  toug 
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les  hommes,  et  que  jamais  je  ne  ferai  aucune  chose  que  par 
ses  volont^s. 

Mattre  Jacques  (^  Harpagon) — Cela  est  fait,  il  consent  k  ce 
que  vous  dites. 

Harpagon — Voilk  qui  va  le  mieux  du  monde. 

uMattre  Jacques  {d^  Ll^ante) — Tout  est  conclu;  il  est  content 
de  vos  promesses. 

CUante — Le  ciel  en  soit  lou^! — Moltkre 

Parques  =  Fates,  traverse  =  reverse,  atteinte  de  =  affected  by, 
travailler  =  disquiet,  partie  =  betrothal 

7  Translate  into  French: 

Two  Englishmen  went  to  dine  at  a  restaurant  in  Paris. 
Neither  of  them  could  speak  French.  They  were  therefore 
obliged  to  make  signs.  One  of  the  gentlemen  showed  the 
waiter  the  remains  of  a  chicken  on  another  table.  He  then 
put  his  arms  in  motion  as  the  bird  does  in  flying.  In  this  way 
he  made  the  waiter  understand  what  he  wanted. 

neither=«/  tun  ni  Vautre^  remains  =  restes^  chicken=pou/et, 
put  in  motion  =  agiter^  Ay  ^  voter,  make  understand  =yii/r^ 
contprendre  h 

8  Write  the  S3mopsis  oiparattre  in  the  third  person  singular 
of  all  tenses  of  the  indicative.  When  should  the  circumflex 
accent  be  retained  in  conjugating  this  verb? 

9  Write  an  account  in  French,  containing  not  less  than  75 
words,  of  the  life  and  works  of  one  of  the  following :  La  Fon- 
taine, Racine,  Alphonse  Daudet,  Madame  de  Stael. 

10  Correct  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  reason  for 
each  correction : 

a  J*ai  vu  les  pommes  et  j'en  ai  prises. 

^  J'ai  longtemps  cherch^  les  livres  que  vous  avez  trouv6. 

c  J'ai  peur  que  vous  etes  malade. 

d  Voici  la  premifere  hirondelle  que  j'ai  vu  ce  prin temps. 

e  Je  dormai  quand  il  entrait. 

11  What  tenses  are  derived  from  the  present  participle? 
Illustrate  the  formation  of  each  tense  so  derived. 

12  Explain  the  difference  between  {a)  beaucoup  de  and  de 
bcaucoup,  {b)  supporter  and  soutenir,  (c)  marier  and  se  marier^ 
(d)  plier  and  ptoyer,   (e)  fleurer  and  Jlcurir. 

13  Introduce  each  of  the  following  idiomatic  expressions 
into  a  complete  French  sentence :  (a)  sc  passer  de,  (6)  tenir  son 
coin,  {c)  brUler  le  pav^,  (d)  se  laisscr  faire,  {e)  faillir  de. 

14  Translate  into  French:  {a)  The  door  was  wide  open  and 
led  into  a  large  room,  {b)  I  like  to  be  in  the  open  air,  (c)  He 
did  it  in  broad  daylight,  (d)  He  is  such  a  good  man,  {e)  He 
is  far  from  being  so  studious  as  his  brother. 

15  Write  from  memory  and  translate  15  consecutive  lines  of 
Delavigne's  Mort  de  Jeanne  d*Arc. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  /-^  and  four  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  four  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  four  of 
th€se  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10 
credits.     Do  not  use  German  script. 

1-6  Translate  into  English : 

DAS   GOLDENE   HERZCHEN 

Konrad  war  ein  armer  Mann.  Kinder  hatte  er  genug,  und 
zwar  sieben  Sohne  und  ein  Tochterchen,  aber  sonst  war  er 
nicht  mit  irdischen  Schatzen  gesegnet.  VoUer  Sorgen  safs  er 
noch  eines  Abends  spat  mit  seiner  Frau  bei  der  Arbeit.  Er 
wufste  nicht,  wo  er  das  Brot  fiir  sich  und  seine  Familie  hemeh- 
men  soUte  und  sagte  traurig :  , ,  Was  nur  aus  den  sieben  Buben 
einmal  werden  soil !  Ich  habe  kein  Geld,  um  sie  etwas  lernen 
zu  lassen ;  ja,  wenn  es  noch  sieben  Madchen  waren,  das  ginge 
eher,  die  brauchen  doch  nichts  zu  lernen.**  Da  klopfte  es  an 
die  Thiire  und  wie  der  arme  Mann  auf stand  um  zu  offnen,  trat 
ein  kleines  Mannchen  mit  einem  schneeweifsen  Barte  herein, 
schilttelte  sich  die  Regentropfen  ab  und  sagte:  ,,  Guten 
Abend,  ihr  lieben  Leute;  gebt  mir  doch  eine  Herberge  zur 
Nacht,  denn  es  ist  abscheuliches  Wetter  und  so  dunkel,  dafs 
ich  meinen  Weg  nicht  finden  kann.  **  Die  Leute  nahmen  den 
Wanderer  freundlich  auf  und  die  Frau  suchte  iiberall,  ob  sie 
nicht  noch  etwas  zu  essen  fande.  ,,Ach,*'  sagte  sie,  ,,ich 
woUte  euch  gem  ein  Abendbrot  geben,  aber  ich  habe  nichts; 
die  Kinder  waren  so  hungrig  und  haben  alle  Kartoffeln  aufge- 
gessen.  *'  Zum  Gliick  hatte  das  Mannchen  keinen  Hunger,  sie 
machten  ihm  auf  ihrem  eigenen  Strohsack  ein  Lager  zurecht 
und  bald  schliefen  alle  ein.  Am  andern  Morgen  sagte  der 
Gast  zu  seinen  Wirten:  ,,Zeigt  mir  doch  einmal  eure  Kinder; 
weil  ihr  mich  so  freundlich  aufgenommen  habt,  mochte  ich 
ihnen  gem  etwas  schenken.  **  Da  fiihrten  ihn  die  Leute  in  die 
Kammer  und  er  betrachtete  die  sieben  Buben,  die  alle  in  cincr 
Reihe  auf  der  Erde  lagen  und  schliefen.  Das  Mannchen  zog 
nun  ein-e  grofse  Stange  Gold  aus  seiner  Tasche,  murmelte 
allerlei  Zaubersprtiche  und  formte  aus  dem  Golde  verschiedene 
Dinge,  als  ob  es  weiches  Wachs  ware.  Dem  altesten  Knaben 
legte  der  Alte  einen  goldenen  Reif  um  die  Stime  und  sprach : 
„  Du  sollst  einst  Konig  werden ;  gieb  acht,  dafs  dir  niemand 
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deine  Krone  raube  und  dafs  du  sie  nicht  verlierest."  Dem 
Zweiten  driickte  er  ein  goldenes  Schwert  in  die  Hand-,  ,,  Mit 
dem  Schwerte  erobere  dir  die  Welt,**  sagte  er,  und  zum  Drit- 
ten  sich  wendend :  ,,Dir  schenke  ich  die  Gabe  des  Gesanges.  ** 
— M.  Meifsner 

hernehmen  =  get,  das  ginge  eher  =  that  would  be  better,  Bart 
=  beard,  Herberge  =  lodging,  abscheulich  =  abominable,  auf- 
nekmen  =  receive,  Strohsack  =  straw-bed,  zurecktmachen  =  pre- 
pare, Stange  =  bar,  Zauberspruch  =  charm,  Rei/=  hoop 

7  Give  the  syntax  of  Sorgen,  Abends,  sic/i,  Gold,  Explain 
the  difference  in  construction  of  the  phrases  in  einer  Reihe  and 
in  die  Hand,     Compare  ar^n,  klein^  dunkel,  gut, 

8  Decline  ein  armer  Mann,  eine  grofse  Stange,  der  A  lie,  er, 
derjenige  (masculine). 

9  Give  the  principal  parts  of  brauchen,  essen,  sckeiden,  legen, 
einschliefsen, 

10  Translate  into  German: 

a  On  Sundays  we  usually  go  to  church. 

b  He  went  to  school  every  day  till  he  was  1 2  years  old. 

c  What  day  of  the  month  is  it? 

d  He  has  had  a  new  house  built. 

e  May  I  come  and  call  on  you  this  afternoon? 

11  Distinguish  between  the  use  of  {cl)  kin  and  her,  {b)  leben 
and  woknen,  (r)  Mund  and  Maul,  {a)  kennen  and  wtssen,  {e) 
irren  and  sich  irren, 

1 2  Give  the  synopsis  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  in- 
dicative active  of  bleiben  and  legen. 

13  Translate  into  German: 

a  Just  let  me  see  how  much  money  you  have  in  your 

purse? 
b  For  your  sake  I  will  make  this  sacrifice. 
c  Wherever  you  may  be,  do  not  forget  me. 
d  I  have  been  to  New  York  for  the  first  time. 
e  He  has  taken  great  pains  to  learn  his  lesson  perfectly. 

14  Answer  the  following  questions  by  complete  German 
sentences: 

a  Wie  lange  mufs  man  in  Deutschland  bleiben,  um 
deutsch  ganz  fliefsend  sprechen  zu  konnen? 

b  Haben  Sie  ein  deutsches  Kranzchen  in  Chautauqua 
gehabt? 

c  Was  ist  die  Lieblingsspeise  der  Deutschen? 

d  Was  trinkt  man  gem  in  Deutschland? 

e  Wollen  Sie  das  Haus  kaufen? 

15  Write  from  memory  10  consecutive  lines  of  any  German 
poem. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  questions  /-j  and  five  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  five  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  five  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive 
to  credits. 

1-5  Translate  into  English : 

a  Ein  armer  Mann  wohnte  in  einer  Hiitte.  Er  hatte  nur 
ein  wenig  Stroh  und  zwei  StUhle.  Das  Stroh  war  sein  Bett. 
Eines  Abends  war  er  sehr  mtide  und  legte  sich  friih  nieder. 
Bald  schlief  er  ein.  Um  Mittemacht  brachen  zwei  Diebe  in 
die  Hiitte  ein,  um  etwas  zu  stehlen.  Es  war  sehr  finster  und 
sie  hatten  kein  Licht.  Daher  waren  sie  gezwungen,  mit  den 
Handen  langs  den  Wanden  zu  suchen,  um  etwas  zu  finden. 
Einer  von  ihnen  warf  einen  Stuhl  nieder  und  das  Gerausch 
weckte  den  armen  Mann  auf.  Er  sah  die  Diebe,  merkte  ihre 
Absicht  und  sagte:  **Ihr  seid  gfrofse  Thoren.  Ihr  hoffet 
hier  des  Nachts  etwas  zu  finden,  und  ich  finde  am  Tage  nichts. " 

einbrechen  =  break  in,  gezwungen  -r-  compelled,  /tJ:>a|^j=along, 
7iiederwerfen^throvf  down,  Gerdusc/i=Tioise,  AdsicAt=pnrpose 

b  Eine  Krahe  hatte  eine  Auster  gefunden ;  sie  versuchte,  sie 
mit  ihrem  Schnabel  zu  offnen,  aber  alle  ihre  Miihe  war  vergeb- 
lich.  **Was  machst  du  da,  Base?"  fragte  ein  Rabe,  '*Ich 
will  eine  Auster  offnen,"  antwortete  die  Krahe,  **aber  ich  kann 
nicht  ans  Ziel  kommen."  *'Da  bist  du  wahrlich  wegen  einer 
Kleinigkeit  in  Verlegenheit ;  ich  kenne  ein  gutes  Mittel,  sie 
zu  offnen."  **Ich  bitte  dich,  sage  es  mir."  **Von  ganzem 
Herzen.  Nimm  die  Auster,  erhebe  dich  in  die  Luft  und  lasse 
sie  auf  jenen  Felsen  fallen,  den  du  dort  in  der  Nahe  siehst." 
Die  dumme  Krahe  folgte  dem  Rat  des  Raben,  der  sich  der 
Auster  bemachtigte  und  sie  f rafs. 

Krahe  =  crow,  Auster  =  oyster,  Schnabel  =  beak,  Miihe  = 
labor,  vergeblich  =  vain.  Base  =  cousin,  Rabe  =  raven,  Ziel  = 
goal,  Verlegenluit-=.^\^Q,\x\\.yy  Mittel  =  why,  betndchtigen,  rcfl, 
=  seize 

c  Sokrates  griifste  einst  einen  reichen  jungen  Mann,  dem  er 
auf  der  Strafse  begegnete.  Dieser  erwiederte  seinen  Grufs 
nicht.  Die  Freunde  des  Sokrates  wurden  dariiber  entriistet ; 
aber  er  sagte  ruhig:  **Warum  seid  ihr  doch  so  bose?  Dafs 
dieser  Mensch  nicht  so  hoflich  ist,  wie  ich?" 

Ein  anderer  gab  ihm  im  Vorbeigehen  einen  Stofs  in  boser 
Absicht.  Seine  Freunde  rieten  ihm,  dafs  er  den  iibermiitigen 
Mann  verklagen  soUe.  Sokrates  aber  sagte:  *'Wenn  mich 
ein  Ochs  oder  ein  Esel  gestofsen  hatte,  wlirdet  ihr  ro-rwolal 
raten,  cine  Klage  gegen  ihn  cinzureichen?" 
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Als  er  den  Giftbecher  trinken  sollte,  und  einer  seiner  Schiller 
mit  Thranen  ausrief:  *'Ach,  dafs  du  so  unschuldig  sterben 
mufstr'  Antwortete  der  Philosoph:  **  Wolltest  du  denn,  dafs 
ich  schuldig  ware?" 

griifsen  =  greet,  erwiedern  =  return,  entrust et  =  indignant, 
Vorbeigehen  =  passing,  Stofs  =  push,  raten  =  advise,  iiberiniitig 
=  overbearing,  verklagen  =  complain  of,  einreichen  =  present, 
Giftbecher  =  cup  of  poison 

6  Translate  into  English: 

Da  war  alles  still ;  bald  aber  kam  das  kleine  Madchen,  schlich 
sich  ganz  leise  bis  an  das  Hiihnerhaus,  schob  den  Riegel  zuriick 
und  schliipfte  zu  der  Henne  und  den  Kiichlein  hinein ;  diese 
schrieen  laut  auf  und  flatterten  herum;  die  Kleine  lief  hin- 
terher;  das  sah  ich  deutlich,  denn  ich  blickte  durch  ein  Loch 
in  der  Mauer.  Ich  ziirnte  dem  b5sen  Kinde,  und  freute  mich 
als  der  Vater  kam  und  noch  heftiger  als  gestem  schalt. 

schleichen^  r^y?.  =  steal,  zuruckschieben-=:iy\i^  back,  Riegel^ 
bolt,  A^«V///f/«=chicken,  //^r«;«^tf//^r«=flutter  around,  hinter- 
herlaufen  =  run  after,  Loch  =  hole,  sc  he  It  en  =  reprove 

7  Give  the  genitive  singular  and  the  nominative  plural,  with 
article,  of  Abends  ^Pf^i<>  Gabel^  Feld^  Hund^  Messer,  Decline 
the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  throughout. 

8  Compare y««^,  schwach,  hoch^  l^^^y  klein.  Decline  through- 
out the  German  for  young  tree^  my  little  sister, 

9  Write  the  principal  parts  of  raten,  liegen,  schlafen,  auf 
machen,  verlassen. 

10  Give  the  second  and  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
present  indicative  active  of  brechen^  essen,  schlagen^  sitzen, 
waschen,  befehlen.  Conjugate  diirfen  in  the  present  indicative; 
Tniissen  in  the  future  indicative. 

1 1  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  changing  the  voice  (not 
the  tense)  of  each  verb  and  make  the  other  necessary  changes: 
(a)  Ein  beriihmter  Maler  hat  dieses  Bild gemalt,  {b)  Das  Glas 
wurde  von  der  Magd  zerbrochen,  {c)  Ich  hatte  den  Brief 
geschrieben,     (d)  Ich  werde  ihm  ein  paar  Schuke  geben. 

1 2  Show  your  knowledge  of  the  use  of  prepositions  by  trans, 
lating  the  following  sentences :  {a)  I  see  a  bird  on  the  tree, 
{b)  It  hangs  over  the  door,  {c)  I  went  into  the  country,  {d)  It 
is  under  the  earth,  {e)  He  knocks  at  the  door. 

13  Give  the  synopsis  of  geben  in  the  third  person  singular 
of  the  indicative  and  subjunctive,  active.  Conjugate  anhalten 
in  the  present  and  perfect  indicative  passive 

14  Translate  into  German:  {a)  I  am  afraid  of  the  dog,  (b) 
What  kind  of  fruit  (Obst)  have  you?  (c)  Where  has  he  gone? 
(d)  Bring  me  five  pounds  of  sugar,  (e)  He  came  a  fortnight  ago. 

15  Translate  into  German : 

a  I  have  been  in  this  town  for  a  whole  week,  but  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  go  out  without  an  umbrella. 

I  If  my  parents  knew  that  I  was  ill  they  would  come  and 
take  me  home. 


it 
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1-6  Translate: 

a  BRIGITTA 

Wir  hielten  am  Hof  an,  der  Vater  sah  aus  dem  Fenster  und  rief : 

£i,  was  kommt  denn  da  ?  " 

Kennst  dii  mich  denn  nicht  inehr?  "   entgegnete  der  Mann. 

Ei,  mein  HerrRittmeister,"  rief  der  Vater  und  kam  heraus,  brachte 
einen  Stuhl  zum  Absteigen  und  hielt  den  Hut  in  der  Hand,  aber  der 
Rittmeister  lachte :  ''Alter  Kamerad!  Lafs  den  Stuhl,  ich  kann 
noch  voUigieren.  Aber  eh'  ich  absteige,  mufs  ich  dich  um  was 
bitten.  Schenk  mir  dein  Kind  da.  Wir  haben  keine  Kinder,  und 
just  ein  solches  mocht'  ich." 

"  Sie  scherzen,  gnadiger  Herr  Rittmeister/'  sagte  der  Vater  und 
lachte.  Er  hob  mich  herunter  und  streichelte  mir  die  Backen,  was  er 
sonst  noch  nie  gethan  hatte. 

b  THE  seasons;    clouds   AND   RAIN 

Im  Sommer  ist  es  auf  der  Erde  schoner  als  im  Frilhling,  im  Herbst 
Oder  im  Winter.  Im  Sommer  ist  alles  grQn ;  die  Blumen  blUhen  und 
die  V5gel  singen  ihre  Lieder.  Im  Winter  singen  sie  nicht,  und  die 
Pflanzen  haben  ihre  grtinen  Blatter  verloren.  Im  Winter  deckt  oft 
eine  weifse  Decke  von  Schnee  die  Hauser  und  Dorfer  der  Menschen 
zu ;  aber  der  Schnee  erwarmt  die  Pflanzchen,  dafs  sie  nicht  erfrieren. 
Wenn  aber  der  Schnee  weg  ist,  freut  sich  das  Volk  und  geht  hinaus 
in  die  Strafsen  und  in  den  Wald  wo  die  Voglein  ihre  heiteren 
Liedchen  wieder  singen. 

An  einem  heitem  Sommertage  ist  der  Himmel  sch5nblau.  Einige 
Tage  nachher  zeigen  sich  kleine  Wolkchen.  Diese  ruhen  auf  den 
Bergen.  Da  oben  ist  es  herrlich.  Da  kann  man  weit  um  sich  herum 
sehen.  Die  Menschen  steigen  gerne  hinaiif.  Wenn  das  Wetter 
sch5n  ist,  kann  man  viele  schone  Felder  und  Walder,  Straucher  und 
Wiesen  Ubersehen.  Aber  manchmal  regnet  es,  und  dann  kann  man 
sich  flber  die  Schonheit  der  Erde  nicht  mehr  freuen.  Die  Sonne  ist 
verb  (lilt  und  die  ganze  Landschaft  mit  schwarzen  Wolken  (iberzogen. 
Aber  die  Blumen  und  Saatf elder  freuen  sich  tiber  den  Regen;  er  ist 
flir  sie  Speise  und  Trank.  Ohne  Regen  gabe  es  weder  Brot,  noch 
Kuchen,  und  auch  keine  Sommerfrtichte,  wie  Himbeeren  und  Erd- 
beeren. 
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anhalten  =  stop,  Ritttneister  =  captain,  absieigen  =  alight,  voli/' 
gieren  =  spring,  scherzen  =  joke,  streicheln  =  stroke,  Backe  =  cheek, 
Strauch  =  bush,  Wiese  =  meadow,  verhullt  =  veiled,  uberzogen  =-= 
overshadowed,  Saatfeld  =  cornfield,  Himbeere  =  raspberry,  Erdbeere 
=  strawberry 

7  Translate  into  German: 

a  He  says  he  wants  to  learn  French. 

b  The  carriage  stopped  when  I  came  out 

c   I  intend  to  read  this  book. 

d  You  had  this  book  bound. 

e  He  went  to  Germany  because  he  wished  to  study. 

8  Decline  in  singular  and  plural  {a)  the  personal  pronoun  of  the 
first  person,  (^)  the  relative  pronoun  welchery  (c)  the  German  for 
this  new  house. 

9  Translate  into  German  :  (a)  This  has  happened  to  her,  (S)  They 
have  been  there,  {c)  I  have  stayed  in  the  garden,  (^)  He  has  become 
ill,  (e)  He  has  fallen. 

10  Give  the  principal  parts  of  nennen^  wissen,  springen^  bleiben^ 
halten. 

11  Translate  into  German:  (a)  Three  days  ago,  {b)  He  was  writing 
with  it,  {c)  I  made  a  pair  of  shoes  for  him,  (//,  e)  1  like  to  read 
German  but  I  would  rather  read  English. 

12  In  the  following  sentences  fill  the  blanks,  where  necessary, 
with  correct  endings:     {a)  Heinrich  der  Viert  kam  durch  ein 

klein  Stadt,  {b)  Ein  Mann,  welch  wild  Tiere 

zeigte,  hatte  ein  Tiger,  {c)  Ein  Sohn  sagte  ein  Tag         zu 

sein         Vater,  dafs  er  reisen  wollte. 

13  Write  the  second  and  third  persons  singular,  active,  of  (<»)  the 
present  indicative  of  sehen,  (b)  the  present  subjunctive  of  dnladen^ 
(c)  the  imperfect  indicative  of  setzen,  {a)  the  imperfect  subjunctive 
of  fallen^  {e)  the  future  indicative  of  sich  ankleiden, 

14  Answer  the  following  questions  by  complete  German  sentences: 
a  Wie  lange  haben  Sie  geschlafen  ? 

b  Was  diirfen  Sie  jetzt  nicht  thun  ? 
c  Wobin  wollen  Sie  morgen  gehen  ? 
d  Warum  hast  du  deutsch  gelernt  ? 
e  Was  willst  du  spater  werden  ? 

15  Write  from  memory  and  translate  von  Fallersleben's  Vergi/s- 
meinnicht. 
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Answer  questions  /-/  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  mor^ 
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1-6  Translate  into  English : 

Ein  Bauer,  welcher  gesehen  hatte,  dafs  alte  Leute  beim 
Lesen  Brillen  brauchen,  nahm  sich  vor,  ein  Paar  Brillen  sich 
zu  kaufen.  Einige  Zeit  nachher  fuhr  er  nach  der  Stadt,  trat 
in  den  Laden  eines  Brillenmachers  hinein  undsagte:  **Ich 
mochte  gem  ein  Paar  gute  Brillen  kaufen."  Der  Brillen- 
macher  sah  ihn  an,  und  fand,  dafs  es  ein  Bauer  war.  Nun 
wufste  er  aus  Erfahrung,  dafs  solche  Leute  nicht  gern  viel 
Geld  fiir  solche  Sachen  ausgeben.  Er  offnete  al^o  einen 
Schrank,  worin  er  ganz  gewohnliche  Brillen  hatte,  nahm  ein 
Paar  heraus  und  setzte  sie  dem  Bauer  auf  die  Nase.  Der 
Bauer,  welcher  ein  vorsichtiger  Mann  war,  hatte  ein  Buch 
mitgebracht.  Er  zog  es  heraus,  offnete  es  und  sah  eine  Minute 
lang  hinein.  Dann  gab  er  die  Brillen  dem  Brillenmacher 
zuriick  und  sagte:  **Diese  Brillen  sind  nicht  gut;  ich  kann 
damit  nicht  lesen."  Er  probierte  mehrere  andre  Paare  mit 
demselben  Erfolge.  Nun  offnete  der  Brillenmacher  die  Schub- 
lade,  worin  er  bessere  Brillen  hatte,  nahm  ein  Paar  heraus 
und  setzte  sie  wieder  dem  Bauer  auf  die  Nase.  Der  Bauer 
gab  sie  ihm  sogleich  zuriick  und  sagte:  **Auch  diese  Brillen 
taugen  nichts;  ich  kann  damit  nicht  lesen."  Der  Brillen- 
macher wunderte  sich  dariiber.  Er  offnete  eine  Schachtel, 
worin  er  die  besten  Brillen  hatte,  nahm  ein  Paar  heraus,  setzte 
sie  dem  Bauer  auf  die  Nase  und  sagte:  ** Dieses  sind  die 
besten  Brillen,  die  ich  habe,  und  Sie  konnen  versichert  sein, 
dafs  Sie  keine  bessern  in  der  ganzen  Stadt  finden  konnen. 
Mit  diesen  werden  Sie  gewifs  lesen  kSnnen."  Aber  nach  zwei 
Minuten  gab  der  Bauer  auch  diese  Brillen  zuriick  mit  den 
Worten:  **Auch  diese  Brillen  sind  nicht  gut.  Alle  Ihre 
Brillen  taugen  nichts.  Ich  kann  damit  nicht  lesen."  Der 
Brillenmacher  war  sehr  betroffen.  Er  wufste  nicht,  wie  er 
sich  die  Sache  erklaren  sollte.  Endlich  fiel  ihm  ein,  den 
Bauer  zu  fragen:  **Vielleicht  konnen  Sie  gar  nicht  lesen." 
**Sie  sprechen  recht  dumm,"  sagte  der  Bauer.  "Wenn  ich 
lesen  konnte,  brauchte  ich  Ihre  Brillen  nicht." 
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Brillen  =  spectacles,  sich  vornehtnen  =  resolve,  Laden  =  shop, 
Erfahrung  =  experience,  Schrank  =  closet,  gewbhnlich  =  com- 
mon, vorsichtig-=-6!vs>QX^^ty  probieren  =  try,  Schublade=^drsi^ery 
nichts  taugen  =  to  be  good  for  nothing,  Schacktel^^hoyL^  be- 
troffen  =  puzzled,  einf alien  =  occur  to 

7  Translate  into  German : 
a  I  am  going  home  now. 

b  Please  tell  me  what  time  it  is. 

c  She  is  two  years  younger  than  I. 

d  Good  morning,  sir.     Fine  weather,  is  it  not? 

e  What  is  the  boy*s  name? 

8  Decline  (a)  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  {b) 
derselbe  in  the  singular,  {c)  the  German  for  rich  man  and  the 
good  doctor  in  the  singular. 

.9  Give  the  German  for  the  italicized  words  in  the  following: 
in  the  great  city,  Henry* s  brother,  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the 
tops  of  the  mountains,  he  said  it  to  the  teacher,  he  said  it  to  the 
teachers,  my  neighbor's  house,  my  neighbors'  Itouses,  the  daughter 
of  the  gardener,  in  the  streets, 

10  Compare  alt,  hoch,  dunkel,  viel.  Give  the  German  for 
the  italicized  words  in  the  following:  {a)  These  are  tlu  oldest 
books,  (b)  Those  houses  are  higher,  (c)  An  older  school  vtomXA 
be  better. 

1 1  Give  the  principal  parts  of  bitten,  reiten,  scheiden.  Con- 
jugate bitten  in  the  present  subjunctive  active ;  in  the  perfect 
indicative  active. 

1 2  Write  the  synopsis  of  schlagen  in  the  third  person  singu- 
lar of  the  indicative,  active  and  passive.  Conjugate  schlagen 
in  the  first  and  in  the  second  conditional,  active. 

13  Give  the  second  and  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
present  indicative  active  of  bleiben,  brechen,  fallen,  miissen, 
aufmachen,  verkaufen,  anziehen,  reden  ;  of  the  reflexive  verbs 
freuen,  erkdlten, 

14  Complete  the  following  sentences:  (a)  Das  Buch  liegt 
auf  ,  (^)  Hange  das  Bild  an  ,  {c)  Ein  armes 
Kind  bat  um  ,  (d)  Er  schreibt  besser  ,  (/) 
Gehst  du  auch  in                  ? 

15  Write  from  memory  Goethe's  Heidenroslein, 
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Answer  questions  7-7  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  onty  the  first  three  of 
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1-6  Translate  into  English : 

a  Ein  Handwerker  hatte  zwei  S5hne,  von  denen  der  eine  ein 
guter  tmd  fleifsiger  Knabe  war,  der  jeden  Morgen  um  sechs 
Uhr  anfstand.  Der  andre,  welcher  faul  war,  blieb  bis  zehn 
Uhr  im  Bette.  Eines  Morgens  fand  der  fleifsige  Knabe  vor 
der  Thiire  seines  Hauses  einen  Beutel  mit  zehn  Thalem, 
woriiber  er  sich  natiirlicher  Weise  sehr  freute.  Er  trug  das 
Geld  zu  seinem  Vater,  welcher  es  nahm  und  sogleich  damit 
nach  dem  Schlafzimmer  seiner  Kinder  ging,  wo  er  den  faulen 
Knaben  noch  im  Bette  und  schlafend  fand.  Er  weckte  ihn 
auf,  zeigte  ihm  das  Geld  und  sagte:  **  Siehe,  was  dein  Bruder 
gefunden  hat.  Warum  ist  er  so  glUcklich?  Er  steht  jeden 
Morgen  um  sechs  Uhr  auf.  Du  wirst  nie  so  etwas  finden. 
Denn  du  bleibst  bis  zehn  Uhr  im  Bette. "  Der  Knabe,  welcher 
noch  schlafrig  war,  rieb  sich  die  Augen  und  sagte?  **  Sie 
haben  ganz  Recht.  Aber  derjenige,  welcher  den  Beutel  ver- 
loren  hat,  soUte  wie  ich  im  Bette  liegen  geblieben  sein.  Er 
wiirde  sein  Geld  behalten  haben. " 

Handwerker  =  workman         behalten  =  keep 

b  Lord  Bolingbroke  war  eines  Abends  in  einer  grofsen  Gesell- 
schaf t.  Man  sprach  von  politischen  Gegenstanden,  und  zuletzt 
fiel  das  Gesprach  auf  den  beriihmten  Herzog  von  Marlborough. 
Ein  Jeder  hatte  etwas  gegen  ihn  zu  sagen.  Viele  tadelten 
seinen  Geiz.  Bolingbroke  sagte  kein  Wort.  Einer  von  der 
Gesellschaf  t  sagte  zu  ihm :  *  *  Sie  sprechen  ja  nicht.  Sie  haben 
ihn  besser  als  wir  alle  gekannt.  Sie  konnten  uns  viel  von  ihm 
erzahlen."  Bolingbroke  antwortete:  **Er  war  ein  grofser 
Mann  und  ich  habe  alle  seine  Fehler  vergessen." 

C^^^'«J/^l»^/=  subject,  *^r«Ai«/=celebrated,  /^^r/«=: censure. 
Geiz  =  avarice 

c  Ein  kleines  Madchen  liebte  seine  Mutter  und  seine  Grofs- 
mutter  gleich  sehr.  Am  Geburstage  der  letzteren  sprach  ihre 
Mutter  zu  ihr:     **Mein  liebes  Kind,  du  mufst  zu  Gott  beten, 
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dafs  er  deine  Grofsmutter  recht  alt  werden  lafsU"  Als  das 
Kind  die  Mutter  mit  Erstaunen  ansah,  sprach  die  Mutter: 
'*Nun,  willst  du  Gott  nicht  bitten,  dafs  er  dio  Grofsmutter 
segue,  und  dafs  er  sie  recht  alt  werden  lasse?"  **0  Mama," 
antwortete  das  Kind,  **sie  ist  schon  recht  alt;  ich  will  lieber 
beten,  dafs  sie  jung  werden  moge." 

gleich  sehr  =  equally,  Geburtstag  =  birthday,  Erstaunen  = 
surprise,  ansehen  =  look  at,  segnen  =  bless 

7  Translate  into  German : 

a  What  are  the  names  of  these  girls? 
b  Which  street  is  the  shortest? 
c  I  will  show  you  a  beautiful  picture. 
d  We  are  to  be  there  at  nine  o'clock. 
e  Our  friends  had  not  yet  come. 

8  Decline  the  German  for  my  right  artn^  black  dress^  the 
silver  knife  in  the  singular ;  the  great  forest^  poor  little  child  in 
the  plural. 

9  Fill  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences  with  the  correct 
endings :   {a^  Finster    Tage,  kalt     Nachte  zogen  iiber  die  alt 
Glocke  dahin,   {b)  Dies        arm        Kind  war  aber  der  Stolz 
sein      Land      geworden,  {c)  Ist  ein  solch      Vogel  in  mein 
Kaiserreiche  und  sogar  in  mein      eigen      Garten?     {d)   Freu 

dich  dein      Jugend!     Freu      dich   des  jung      Leben 
das  in  dir  ist. 

10  Give  the  principal  parts  of  schlagen^  sitzen^  treiben^  helfen; 
of  any  separable  compound  verb. 

11  Answer  each  of  the  following  questions  by  a  complete 
German  sentence:  (a)  Wann  haben  Sie  Ihre  Uhr  gekauft? 
(b)  Wo  hat  das  Madchen  ihren  Fingerhut  gefunden?  (^)  Wohin 
sind  Sie  gestem  gegangen?  (rf)  Warum  kann  dieser  Mann 
nicht  schreiben? 

1 2  Give  the  synopsis  of  binden  in  the  third  person  singular 
of  the  indicative,  active  and  passive.  Conjugate  the  reflexive 
verb  erinnern  in  the  present  and  perfect  indicative. 

13  Give  the  German  for  the  italicized  words  in  the  following: 
{a)  He  brought  me  a  cup  of  coffee^  (b)  It  is  the  finest  house  in 
the  city,  (c)  Her  sister  is  younger,  (d)  I  was  at  my  friend's 
bouse^  (e)  It  happened  during  the  war. 

14  Give  the  genitive  singular  and  the  nominative  plural  of 
Bruder,  Doctor^  Zimmer,  Apfelbaum,  Datne^  Fufs^  Ei^  Kraft^ 
HerZy  Blatt. 

15  Write  from  memory  and  translate  the  first  two  stanzas  of 
Goethe's  Heidenroslein. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  guestions  1-6  and  four  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more  than 
four  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  four  of  these 
answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  atlowed.  Eaeh 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1-6  Translate  into  English : 

a  DIE   REGENTRUDE 

Als  sie  nm  den  See  herum  waren,  blickte  Maren  noch 
einmal  auf  die  weite,  bei  dem  niederfallenden  Regen  kaum 
iibersebbare  Wasserflache  zuriick ;  es  schauerte  sie  fast  bei  dem 
Gedanken,  dafs  sie  am  Morgen  trockenen  Pufses  durch  die 
Tiefe  gegangen  sei.  Bald  mufsten  sie  dem  Platze  nahe  sein, 
wo  sie  ihren  Andrees  zuriickgelassen  hatte.  Und  rich  tig! 
Dort  unter  den  hohen  Baumen  lag  er  mit  aufgestiitztem  Arm ; 
er  schien  zu  schlafen.  Als  aber  Maren  auf  die  schone  Trude 
blickte,  wie  sie  mit  dem  roten  lachelnden  Munde  so  stolz  neben 
ihr  tiber  den  Rasen  schritt,  erschien  sie  sich  plotzlich  in  ihren 
bauerischen  Kleidem  so  plump  und  hSfslich,  dafs  sie  dachte : 
,,Ei,  das  thut  nicht  gut,  die  braucht  der  Andrees  nicht  zu 
sehen !  •  *  Laut  aber  sprach  sie :  , ,  Habt  Dank  f iir  euer  Geleite, 
Frau  Trude,  ich  finde  mich  nun  schon  selber !  *  * —  Theodor  Storm 

Wasserflache  =  expanse  of  water,  Trude  =  sorceress,  p/ump=: 
clumsy 

d  SOLL    UND    HABEM 

,,Scbreien  Sie  mir  nicht  so  in's  Ohr,**  sagte  Herr  Pix  un- 
bewegt,  ,,man  kann  nichts  verstehen.  **  In  dem  Augenblick 
offnete  sich  die  Thiir,  Herr  Specht  sprang  an  ein  Fenster 
und  starrte  angelegentlich  in  die  finstere  Regennacht,  wahrend 
Pix  unserm  Anton  die  Hand  schiittelte  und  ihm  erklarte,  er 
sei  ein  tlichtiger  Mann  und  das  Provinzialgeschaft  sei  ganz  auf 
seiner  Seite.  Herr  Jordan  ging  zu  Fink  hinab  und  kam  bald 
wieder  herauf ,  Herr  von  Fink  war  nicht  zu  Hause.  Wahr- 
scheinlich  safs  der  Jokei  ahnungslos  in  irgend  einer  Weinstube. 
Anton  sagte  darauf :  ,,  Ich  lasse  die  Sache  nicht  bis  morgen 
ruhen,  ich  werde  ihm  schreiben  und  den  Brief  auf  seinen 
Tisch  legen  lassen.  ** 

,,Thiin  Sie  das  nicht,**  bat  Herr  Jordan,  ,,  Sie  sind  jetzt  zu 
zomig.  *  * 
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,,  Ich  bin  sehr  ruhig,  *'  erwiderte  Anton  mit  heifsen  Wangen  v 
,,ich  werde  ihm  nur  das  Notige  schreiben.  Sie,  meine  Her- 
ren,  bitte  ich,  dafs  Sie  iiber  Alles,  was  Sie  hier  gehort  haben, 
gegen  die  Andern  schweigen.  ** — Gustav  Freytag 

jokei  =  jockey 

7  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  changing  the  voice  (not 
the  tense)  of  each  verb ; 

a  Hier  fand  er  den  guten  Jiingling,  der  Wache  iibemom- 

men  hatte. 
d  Nicht  ich  habe  euch  gerettet,  der  Himmel  hat  es  gethan. 
c  Die  Thore  der  Stadt  Berlin  werden  jeden  Tag  um  zehn 

Uhr  geschlossen. 
d  Der  Knabe  wird  von  seinem  Vater  getadelt  werden,  weil 

er  den  kleinen  Hund  getotet  hat. 
e  Er  brachte  mich  aus  dem  Walde  in  ein  Wirtshaus,  wo 

der  Wirt  uns  sehr  gut  aufnahm. 

8  Show  your  knowledge  of  the  use  of  prepositions  by  trans- 
lating the  following  into  German : 

a  I  have  come  instead  of  my  brother. 

6  Did  some  one  knock  at  the  door? 

c  Charles  had  thrown  his  ball  over  the  house. 

d  He  will  go  to  Paris,  but  I  shall  go  to  my  friend  in  Berlin. 

e  The  soldiers  are  riding  through  the  whole  city. 

9  Translate  into  German : 

a  When  I  arrived  yesterday,  it  was  quite  dark. 

d  When  Mrs  Otto  returns,  I  shall  visit  her. 

c  We  should  like  to  buy  the  horse  but  the  man  will  not 

sell  it. 
d  He  does  this  for  me  not  for  money,  but  out  of  friendship. 
e  Although  he  is  not  rich,  he  gives  much  money  to  the  poor, 
lo-i  I  Translate  into  German : 

a  Before  going  home,  I  must  visit  the  little  churchy 

that  I  may  be  able  to  describe  it  to  my  mother. 
6  I  have  heard  that  when  sailors  see  certain  birds 

flying,  they  think  they  are  near  land. 
c  Without  considering  the  matter  further,  let  us  de- 
cide at  once. 
^  I  do  not  know  of  what  she  is  speaking;  I  believe, 
however,  that  she  is  worthy  of  confidence. 

12  Give  the  synopsis  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  in- 
dicative and  subjunctive  active  of  /reuen,  vorzichen, 

13  Write  in  German  sentences  not  found  on  this  paper 
illustrating  three  distinct  uses  of  the  infinitive  without  zu. 

14  Write  in  German  sentences  not  found  on  this  paper  illus- 
trating each  of  the  following:  (a)  adverbial  genitive,  (b)  ad- 
verbial accusative,  (c)  verb  requiring  its  object  in  the  dative, 
{d)  verb  taking  two  objects,  (e)  verb  in  the  conditional  mode. 

15  Write  from  memory  20  lines  of  any  German  poem  or 
poems. 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  questions  /-6  and  four  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  four  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  four  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  allowed. 
£ach  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1-6  Translate  into  English : 

a  Oldendorf — Es  ist  traurig!  In  Glaubenssachen  wird  jeder 
gebildete  Mensch  die  Oberzeugung  des  andem  tolerieren, 
tmd  in  der  Politik  behandeln  wir  einander  wie  B(5sewichter, 
weil  der  eine  um  einige  Schattierungen  anders  gefarbt  ist  als 
sein  Nachbar. 

Bolz  (bei  Seite)  —  Stoff  fiir  den  nachsten  Artikel  (laut)  — 
anders  gefarbt  ist  als  sein  Nachbar,  ganz  meine  Meinung. 
Das  mufs  in  unserm  Blatte  gesagt  werden.  (bittend)  Hore, 
so  ein  kleiner  tngendhaf ter  Artikel :  Ermahming  an  unsere 
Wahler,  Achtung  vor  unsern  Gegnern!  Denn  sie  sind  ja 
tinsere  Briider!  (immer  bittender)  Oldendorf,  das  ware  etwas 
fiir  dich,  in  dem  Thema  ist  Tugend  nnd  Humanitat;  das 
schreiben  wird  dich  zerstreuen  und  du  bist  dem  Blatt  einen 
Artikel  schuldig,  wegen  der  verbotenen  Fehde.  Thu'  mir  die 
Lriebe !  Schreib*  dort  in  der  Hinterstube,  es  soil  dich  niemand 
storen. 

Uberzeugung  =  conviction,  Bosewichter  =  villains,  Schattie- 
rungen =  shades,  Ermahnung  =  admonition,  Wahler  =  voter, 
Fehde  =  feud 

d  Die  Haidelerche  war  verstummt;  aber  dafiir  tonte  den 
ganzen  Tag,  und  audi  in  den  warmen  taulosen  Nachten  das 
ewige  einsame  Zirpen  und  Wetzen  der  Heuschrecken  iiber  die 
Haide,  und  der  Angstschrei  des  Kibitz.  Das  flinke  Wasserlein 
ging  nur  mehr  wie  ein  diinner  Seidenfaden  iiber  die  graue 
Flache,  und  das  Korn  und  die  Gerste  im  Dorfe  standen  fahl- 
griin  und  wesenlos  in  die  Luft,  und  erzahlten  bei  dem  Hauche 
derselben  mit  leichtfertigem  Rauschen  ihre  innere  Leere.  Die 
Baumfriichte  lagen  klein  und  mifsreif  auf  der  Erde,  die  Blatter 
waren  staubig  und  von  Bliimlein  war  nichts  mehr  auf  dem 
Rasen,  der  sich  selber  wie  rauschend  Papier  zwischen  den 
Feldern  hinzog. 

//euschrecken=locvLStSy  Ki6itz='ployeT,Gerste=haTleyy  wescji- 
las  =  unsubstantial,  Hauche  =  breeze 

c  Vor  langen,  langen  Jahren  lebte  einmal  ein  sehr  geschick- 
ter  junger  Orgelbauer,  der  hatte  schon  viele  Orgeln  gebaut, 
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und  die  letzte  war  immer  wieder  besser  als  die  vorhergeliende. 
Zuletzt  machte  er  eine  Orgel,  die  war  so  ktinstlich,  dafs  sie  von 
selbst  zu  spielen  anfing,  wenn  ein  Brautpaar  in  die  Kirche 
trat,  an  dem  Gott  sein  Wohlgefallen  hatte. 

7  Write  in  German  five  complex  sentences  not  found  on  this 
paper  illustrating  common  rules  of  word  order. 

8  Translate  into  German : 

a  In  spite  of  the  changeable  weather  we  have  arranged 

an  excursion  into  the  country. 
b  Without  thinking  much  about  it,  he  decided  to  study- 
medicine. 
c  I  met  him  first  in  Eisenach  and  he  accompanied  me  to 

the  Wartburg. 
d  We  saw  the  room  where  Luther  finished  his  translation 

of  the  Bible. 
e  From  this  castle  we  can  see  a  great  part  of  the  Thu- 
ringian  forest, 
changeable  =  z/rr^«rf<fr//i://,  excursion  =  y^«^y?tt^,  medicine  = 
Medicin,  translation  of  the  Bible  =  Ribeliibersetzung^  Thurin- 
gian  forest  =  Thiiringerwald 

9  Translate  the  following  idiomatic  expressions : 

(a)  Der  Konig  wufste  sich  nicht  vor  Freude  zu  halten,  {ft) 
Was  soil  das  heifsen?  (c)  Er  fafst  ihn  ins  Auge,  (d)  Ich  habe 
nicht  viel  zum  Besten,  (c)  Ich  halte  viel  darauf. 

10  Name  the  inseparable  verbal  prefixes.  When  should  a 
separable  verbal  prefix  be  separated  from  its  verb?  Give 
illustrations. 

11  Translate  the  following  sentences  and  give  reasons  for 
your  choice  of  mode  and  tense : 

a  She  said  that  she  would  go  at  once. 

b  He  went  to  Germany  in  order  that  {damit)  he  might 

learn  German. 
c  Long  live  the  president  of  the  United  States! 
d  They  acted  as  if  they  had  always  known  that  this  was 

true. 
e  He  told  me  that  he  had  not  yet  received  the  letter. 

1 2  Write  the  third  person  singular  of  {a)  the  present  indica- 
tive active  of  nehmen^  sterben,  tragni,  {b)  the  present  subjunc- 
tive of  wissen,  sprechen^  konnen,  (c)  the  first  conditional  of 
geschehen^  falleti^  sehcn,  blciben. 

13  Distinguish  between  the  use  of  werden  and  sein  and  illus- 
trate your  explanation  by  complete  German  sentences. 

14  Translate  into  German: 

{a)  That  is  very  becoming  to  her,  (b)  It  is  none  of  ray  busi- 
ness, {c)  She  is  such  a  good  child,  (d)  How  do  you  do?  {e)  He 
suffers  with  headache. 

15  Write  from  memory  and  translate  10  consecutive  lines 
of  any  German  poem. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pasSy  75 

Answer  questions  1-7  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more  than  three 
of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of  these  answers  will  he 
considered.   Each  complete  answer  will  receive  JO  credits.   Do  not  use  German  script, 

1-6  Translate  into  English  : 

DAS   KALTE    UERZ 

Als  sie  dies  hdrte,  eilte  sie  in's  Haus,  nahm  einen  Krug  vom 
Gesims  and  ftlllte  ihn  mit  Wasser;  doch^  als  sie  zurtlckkehrte  und 
nur  noch  wenige  Schritte  von  dem  Mannlein  war  und  sah,  wie  es  so 
elend  und  verkammert  auf  dem  Sack  safs,  da  ftihlte  sie  inniges 
Mitleid,  bedachte,  dafs  ja  ihr  Mann  nicht  zu  Hause  sei,  und  so 
stellte  sie  den  Wasserkrug  bei  Seite,  nahin  einen  Becher  und  fiillte 
ihn  mit  Wein,  legte  ein  gutes  Roggenbrot  darauf  und  brachte  es  dem 
Alten.  "  So,  und  ein  Schluck  Wein  mag  euch  besser  frommen,  als 
Wasser,  da  ihr  schon  so  gar  alt  seid,"  sprach  sie;  "aber  trinket  nicht 
so  hastig  und  esset  auch  Brot  dazu." 

Das  Mannlein  sah  sie  staunend  an,  bis  grofse  Thranen  in  seinen 
alten  Augen  standen,  es  trank  und  sprach  dann :  *'  Ich  bin  alt 
geworden,  aber  ich  hab'  wenige  Menschen  gesehen,  die  so  mitleidig 
waren,  und  ihre  Gaben  so  schon  und  herzig  zu  spenden  wtifsten,  wie 
ihr,  Frau  Lisbet.  Aber  es  wird  euch  dafiir  auch  recht  wohl  gehen 
auf  Erden ;  solch  ein  Herz  bleibt  nicht  unbelohnt.'* 

"  Nein,  und  den  Lohn  soil  sie  zur  Stelle  haben,"  schrie  eine 
schreckliche  Stimme,  und  als  sie  sich  umsahen,  war  es  Herr  Peter 
mit  blutrotem  Gesicht. 

*'  Und  sogar  meinen  Ehrenwein  giefsest  du  aus  an  Bettelleute,  und 
meinen  Mundbecher  gibst  du  an  die  Lippen  der  Strafsenlaufer  ? 
Da  nimm  deinen  Lohn! "  Frau  Lisbet  sturzte  zu  seinen  Ftifsen  und 
bat  um  Verzeihung,  aber  das  steinerne  Herz  kannte  kein  Mitleid,  er 
drehte  die  Peitsche  um,  die  er  in  der  Hand  hielt,  und  schlug  sie  mit 
dem  Handgriff  von  Ebenholz  so  heftig  vor  die  schone  Stirne,  dafs 
ise  leblos  dem  alten  Manne  in  die  Arme  sank.  Als  er  dies  sah,  war 
es  doch,  als  rente  ihn  die  That  auf  der  Stelle;  er  btickte  sich  herab, 
zu  schauen,  ob  noch  Leben  in  ihr  sei;  aber  das  Mannlein  sprach  mit 
wohlbekannter  Stimme:  "Gib  dir  keine  Miihe,  Kohlenpeter;  es 
war  die  schonste  und  lieblichste  Blume  im  Schwarzwald,  aber  du 
hast  sie  zertreten  und  nie  mehr  wird  sie  wieder  bltihen." 

Krug  =  pitcher,  Gesims  =  mantelpiece,  verkummert  =  starved, 
MiUeid  =  sympathy,  Becher  =  cup,  Roggenbrot  =  ryebread,  Schluck 
c=  mouthful,  frommen  =  profit,  Feitsche  =  whip,  EbenJiolz  =  ebony 
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7  Translate  into  German: 

a  Without  waiting  for  a  reply  he  left  the  house. 

b  These  flowers  are  to  be  had  all  the  summer  and  can  be  bought 

in  the  market-place, 
r  He  asked  if  he  might  have  the  privilege  of  reading  the  book 

first. 
d  Let  me  help  you  if  I  can. 
e  He  was  obliged  to  learn  his  German  lesson  though  it  was 

long  and  difficult, 
privilege  =  Vorrechi 

8  Give  the  principal  parts  of  schcinin^  steigen,  swingeuy  rennen, 
schtuiden. 

9  Write  original  German  sentences  containing  the  following  words: 
sogar^  dochy  wohin^  schon,  ilberhaupt* 

10  Rewrite  the  following  sentences  changing  the  voice  (not  the 
tense)  of  each  verb,  and  making  the  other  necessary  changes:  {a)  Die 
K5nigin  nahm  das  Madchen  mit,  {S)  Plotzlich  wurden  wir  angehalten, 
(c)  Anders  handelte  Hermann,  (d)  Thusnelda  wurde  von  ihm 
erzogen,  (e)  Er  wird  mir  keinen  Brief  bringen. 

1 1  Name  two  classes  of  German  verbs  conjugated  with  sein  where 
English  analogy  would  lead  us  to  expect  haben  ;  tivo  cases  in  which 
the  subjunctive  is  used;  one  reflexive  verb  governing  the  genitive. 

12  Translate  into  German: 

a  I  will  see  you  home>  Do  you  see  the  bird  ? 

b  I  have  let  the  house,  Let  me  see  it. 

c  They  took  a  walk,  I  shall  take  this  book. 

d  He  stopped  reading,  The  carriage  stopped. 

e  He  will  send  for  some  books,  I  send  you  a  letter. 

13  Show  your  knowledge  of  the  use  of  modal  auxiliaries  by  trans- 
lating the  following  into  German  : 

a  You  are  not  allowed  to  keep  it. 

b  I  ought  not  to  have  forgotten  it. 

c  I  was  just  about  to  reply. 

d  That  can  not  be  understood. 

e  He  is  said  to  have  been  in  Italy  five  years  ago. 

14  Explain  the  difference  between  reisen  and  bereisen,  brechen  and 
zerbrecheny  lernen  and  verlerneny  laufen  and  entlaufen^  schreiben  and 
abschreiben. 

15  Write  from  memory  and  translate  Heine's  GrenadUre^  beginning 
with  ''^ Das  Ehrenkreuz  am  roten  Band** 
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Answer  questions  /-/  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
ihan  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10 
credits.     Do  not  use  German  script. 

1-6  Translate  into  English : 

a  DER    ZWERG    NASE 

*' Wo  ist  denn  aber  Euer  Sohn? "  frag^e  Jakob  mit  zittemder 
Stimme  seinen  Vater. 

**Dasweifs  Grott,"  antwortete  er;  '*vor  sieben  Jahren,  ja,  so 
lange  ist's  jetzt  her,  wurde  er  tins  vom  Markt  weggestohlen. " 

*'  Vor  sieben  fahren  !  "  rief  Jakob  mit  Entsetzen. 

"Ja,  kleiner  Herr,  vor  sieben  Jahren;  ich  weifs  noch,  wie 
heute,  wie  mein  Weib  nach  Hause  kam,  heulend  und  schreiend, 
das  Kind  sei  den  ganzen  Tag  nicht  zuriickgekommen,  sie  habe 
iiberall  geforscht  und  gesucht  und  es  nicht  gefunden.  Ich  habe 
es  immer  gedacht  und  gesagt,  dafs  es  so  kommen  wiirde ;  der 
Jakob  war  ein  schones  Kipd,  das  mufs  man  sagen,  da  war  nun 
meine  Frau  stolz  auf  ihn  und  sah  es  gerne,  wenn  ihn  die  Leute 
lobten,  und  schickte  ihn  oft  mit  Gemiise  und  dergleichen  in  vor- 
nehme  Hauser.  Das  war  schon  recht;  er  wurde  allemal  reich- 
lich  beschenkt;  aber,  sagte  ich,  gib  Acht!  die  Stadt  ist  grofs; 
viele  schlechte  Leute  wohnen  da,  gib  mirauf  den  Jakob  Acht! 
Und  so  war  es,  wie  ich  sag^e.  Kommt  einmal  ein  altes,  hUfs- 
liches  Weib  auf  den  Markt,  feilscht  um  Friichte  und  Gemiise 
und  kauft  am  Ende  so  viel,  dafs  sie  es  nicht  selbst  tragen  kann. 
Mein  Weib,  die  mitleidige  Seele,  gibt  ihr  den  Jungen  mit 
und — hat  ihn  von  Stund  an  nicht  mchr  gesehen." 

Gemiise  =  vegetables,  feilschen  =  haggle 

b  EIN    FRUHLINOSTRAUM 

Es  war  um  die  Rosenzeit,  als  wir  vor  nunmehr  dreizehn 
Jahren  die  Villa  nebenan  bezogen.  Vater  hatte  sie  ihrem 
Besitzer,  der  sie  gebaut  und  mit  besonderer  Vorliebe  den 
Garten  gepflegt  hatte,  abgekauft,  als  dieser  seiner  zarten 
Gesundheit  halber  ganz  nach  dem  Siiden  zog.  Das  gab  eine 
Lust  fiir  uns  drei  Buben!  Als  wir  unsere  Stadtwohnung 
verliefsen,  war  es,  als  ob  drei  wilde  Tiere  aus  ihrem  Kafig 
ausbrachen,  auch  besinne  ich  mich  noch  deutlich  darauf,  dafs 
ich  die  erste  Nacht  vor  lauter  Gliickseligkeit  kein  Auge 
schliefsen  konnte.  Nach  Mittemacht  litt  es  mich  nicht  mehr 
im  Bett,  ich  kleidete  mich  leise  an,  nahm  die  Stiefel  in  die 
Hand,  stieg  mit  verhaltenem  Atem  die  Treppe  hinunter  und 
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lief  in  den  Garten.  Es  war  eine  schwiile  Ng-cht,  kein  Liift- 
chen  regte  sich,  und  alles  ruhte  stumm  und  emst  im  Mond- 
schein. 

nunmchr  ==  now,  besielun  =  take  possession  of,  Vorliebe  = 
preference,  tauter  —  pure,  es  leidet  mich  nicht  =  I  can  not 
endure  it,  sckwul  =  sultry 

7  Translate  into  German . 

a  My  physician  has  advised  me  to  remain  at  home. 

b  I  can  not  go  out  with  you  though  the  day  is  so  fine. 

c  I  was  not  able  to  understand  a  word. 

d  I  sent  back  the  book  that  you  had  lent  me 

e  Let  him  do  what  he  will. 

advise  =  raten  lend  =  leihen 

8  Give  the  second  and  the  third  person  singular  of  the  pres- 
ent indicative  active  of  bergen^  blasen^  essen^  trinken^  werfen^ 
sterben^  lesen^  rei/sen,  verlieren^  schlagen, 

9  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  changing  the  number  of 
each  noun  and  pronoun  and  making  the  other  necessary 
changes : 

a  Wenn  ihr  von  euem  Feinden  beleidigt  werdet,  miifst 

ihr  euch  nicht  rachen. 
b  Wir  vergessen  immer,  dafs  ein  schlafender  Fuchs  kein 

Huhn  fangt. 
c  Kleine  Dinge  werden    allmahlich   grofs,   aber  grofse 

Dinge  werden  plotzlich  klein. 
d  Der  Sklave  kann  sich  seiner  Kette  nicht  entledigen. 

10  Fill  each  blank  in  the  following  with  the  required  prepo- 
sition :  {a)  Wir  trauem  unseres  Onkels  ,  (b\  Die  Sonne 
geht              den  Bergen  unter,   {c)  Die  Nachtigall  singt  nur 

des  Frilhlings,  {d)  Der  Wind  saust  die  Blatter, 

(e)  einer  Tasse  Kaffee  hast  du  nichts  genossen. 

1 1  Translate  into  German :  {a)  for  my  sake,  {b)  along  the 
street,  {c)  partly  .  .  .  partly,  {d)  neither  .  .  .  nor,  (e)  there 
was,  (/)  about  noon,  (g)  but  nine  years  old,  {k)  I  remember, 
(i)  at  hand,  {j)  I  am  dizzy. 

1 2  Mention  five  separable  verbs  and  five  inseparable  verbs 
not  found  on  this  paper.  Give  the  third  person  singular  of 
the  imperfect  indicative  of  each. 

13  Write  original  German  sentences  illustrating  {a)  the  sub- 
junctive of  wish  or  command,  {b)  condition  contrary  to  reality, 
{c)  infinitive  used  as  a  substantive. 

14  Translate  with  grammatic  notes  on  the  italicized  words: 
(a)  Die  Uhr  ist  stehen  geblieben,  {b)  Ich  eile  fort,  vor  mir  den 
lag  und  hinter  mir  die  Nacht,  \c\  Munter  fahrt  der  Frohe 
das  Leben  hinunter,  {d)  Eine  Veranderung  ist  sehr  zu  wUnschen^ 
(e)  Seines  Handwerks  soil  sich  keiner  schamen.  • 

15  Write  from  memory  and  translate  the  first  four  stanzas 
'^f  Heine's  Die  Grenadiere. 
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Answer  questions  t-y  and  three  of  the  others  hut  no  more.  If  more 
than  three  of  t/iese  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of 
ih€se  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10 
credits.     Do  not  use  German  script. 

1-6  Translate  into  English: 

a  HOHER    ALS    DIE    KIRCHK 

Hans  Liefrink  war  schon  seit  Tagesanbruch  in  der  Kirche. 
Noch  einmal  betrachtete  er  priifenden  Auges  seine  Arbeit, 
und  als  die  grofse  Glocke  liber  seinera  Haupte  anschlug,  um 
die  Glaubigen  zu  rufen,  da  iiberflog  ein  leises  Zittern  seine 
hohe  schlanke  Gestalt,  er  nahm  das  Kappchen  ab  und  sprach 
mit  gefalteten  Handen :    **  Herr,  nun  segne  meinen  Schweifs ! " 

Es  war  ein  kurzes  Gebet,  aber  wer  jemals  gearbeitet  hat, 
jahreiang  im  Schweifse  seines  Angesichts,  um  seine  ganze 
Zukunft,  sein  ganzes  Gliick,  der  weifs,  wie  Hans  Liefrink  bei 
den  wenigen  Worten  zu  Mute  war,  und  unser  Herrgott  wufste 
es  auch. 

Nun  stromte  die  Menge  herein,  und  der  schwere  Augenblick 
war  da,  wo  der  Klinstler  das  Werk  seiner  einsamen  Tage  und 
Nachte  der  Offentlichkeit  libergiebt.  Noch  einen  letzten  Blick 
warf  Hans  Liefrink  auf  seine  Schopfung,  dann  verschwand  er 
und  beobachtete  in  banger  Spannung  den  Eindruck,  den  sie 
auf  das  versammelte  Volk  machte.  Die  Morgensonne  warf 
ihre  vollen  Strahlen  herein,  gerade  auf  den  Altar,  und  ein 
Ausruf  des  Staunens,  der  Freude  und  Bewunderung  schallte 
von  dem  hohen  Gewolbe  wieder. 

der  Gldubige  =  the  believer,  Schweifs  =  sweat,  work,  zu  Mute 
sein  =  feel,  Offentlichkeit  =  publicity,  Spannung  =  suspense 

b  BILDERBUCH    OHNE    BILDER 

Hore,  was  der  Mond  erzahlte.  "Vor  mehreren  Jahren,  es 
war  in  Kopenhagen,  blickte  ich  durch  das  Fenster  einer  arm- 
lichen  Stube.  Der  Vater  und  die  Mutter  schliefen,  der  kleine 
Sohn  schlief  aber  nicht.  Ich  sah  die  Bettvorhange  von  ge- 
bliimtem  Kattun  sich  bewegen  und  das  Kind  hervorblicken. 
Zuerst  dachte  ich,  dafs  es  nach  der  grofsen  Wanduhr  sahe,  die 
gar  zu  schon  rot  und  griin  bemalt  war ;  oben  safs  ein  Kuckuck, 
unten  hingen  die  schweren  Bleigewichte  und  der  Perpendikel 
mit  der  blankpolierten  Messingscheibe  ging  hin  und  her,  tick, 
tack;    doch  nicht  die  Uhr  betrachtete  er,  nein,  es  war  das 
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Spinnrad  seiner  Mutter,  das  gerade  unter  der  Uhr  stand.  Das 
war  von  alien  des  Knaben  liebstes  StUck,  er  durfte  es  aber 
nicht  anriihren,  sonst  wurde  ihm  auf  die  Finger  geklopf  t.  Ganze 
Stunden  hindurch,  wenn  die  Mutter  spann,  konnte  er  ruhig 
dabei  sitzen  und  die  schnurrende  Spule  und  das  sich  drehende 
Rad  betrachten,  und  dabei  machte  er  sich  nun  seine  Gedanken. 

Kattun  =  caXiQOy  Bleigewicht  =.\^2A^rL  weight,  Perpendikel^ 
pendulum,  blankpoliert  =  shining,  Messingscheibe  =  brass  plate, 
5/«r>fe  =  article,  schnurren=-\iMxxi^  5]^«/^=bobbin 

7  Translate  into  German : 

a  The  man  with  whose  son  I  am  traveling  is  ill. 

b  I  have  not  been  able  to  read  this  book. 

c  He  has  given  me  permission  to  bring  my  friend. 

d  I  have  no  hope  of  finding  my  sister. 

e  He  began  yesterday  to  copy  the  letters. 

8  Write  original  German  sentences  containing  (a)  a  present 
participle,  {b)  a  preposition  followed  by  the  genitive,  (c)  an 
adverbial  accusative,  (rf)  a  subordinate  clause. 

9  Rewrite  the  following  sentences,  changing  the  voice  (not 
the  tense)  of  each  verb  and  making  the  other  necessary  changes : 

a)  Bines  Tages  sah  er  einen  grofsen  Fisch  in  dem  Brunnen, 
b\  Warum  habe  ich  es  allein  gelassen?  (c)  Endlich  erf  uhr  die 
arme  Mutter  alles,  (^)  Das  hatte  die  bose  Frau  schnell  genom- 
men,  (e)  Der  Knabe  wurde  von  einem  Rauber  im  Wald  ange- 
halten. 

10  State  the  difference  in  meaning  between  herein  and  hinein^ 
wissen  and  kennen^  aber  and  sondern^  Worte  and  VVorter,  Illus- 
trate. 

1 1  Give  the  principal  parts  of  lugen^  legen^  fahren.  Conju- 
gate sterben  in  the  perfect  subjunctive;  the  reflexive  verb 
befinden  in  the  present  indicative. 

12  Give  the  German  for  the  italicized  words  in  the  following: 
(a)  That  story  is  not  to  be  believed^  {b)  You  liave  caused  us  to 
wait  a  long  time,  (c)  She  remained  sitting  where  I  had  found 
her,  {d)  I  met  one  of  my  old  friends,  (e)  He  lies  there  as  if  he 
were  sleeping, 

13  Supply  the  required  preposition  in  each  of  the  following 
sentences:  (a)  Ich  furchte  mich  der  Dunkelheit,  (i)  Ich 
denke  oft  Sie,  (c)  1st  Ihr  Vater  Hause.?  (rf)  Ich  wartete 
lang        Wilhelm,  {e)  Sie  hat        meiner  Schwester  gefragt. 

14  Translate  into  German:  (a)  nothing  but,  (b)  as  large  as, 
^r)  from  (since)  childhood,  (d)  at  three  o'clock,  (e)  all  of  us, 
/ )  a  little  bread,  {g)  another  glass  of  water,  (A)  I  was  about 

to  write,  (/)  it  happened,  (y)  I  am  sorry. 

15  Write  from  memory  Goethe's  Wandrers  Nachtlied  and 
the  last  two  stanzas  of  Heine's  Grenadiere, 


\ 
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100  credits^  7iecessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  1-6  and  four  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  four  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  four  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive 
JO  credits.     Do  not  use  German  scripts 

1-6  Translate  into  English: 

NATHAN    DER   WEISE 

a     Daja- — Mein,  mein  Wunsch  wird  dann 

An  des  erf  till  ten  Stelle  treten ;  meiner. 

Mein  Wunsch,  dich  in  Europa,  dich  in  Handen 

Tax  wissen,  welche  deiner  wtirdig  sind. 

Recha — Du  irrst. — ^Was  diesen  Wunsch  zu  deinem  macht. 
Das  Namliche  verhindert,  dafs  er  meiner 
Je  werden  kann.     Dich  zieht  dein  Vaterland, 
Und  meines,  meines  sollte  mich  nicht  halten? 
Ein  Bild  der  Deinen,  das  in  deiner  Seele 
Noch  nicht  verloschen,  sollte  mehr  vermogen, 
Als  die  ich  sehn  und  greifen  kann  und  horen, 
Die  Meinen? 
Daja  —  Sperre  dich,  so  viel  du  willst! 

Des  Himmels  Wege  sind  des  Himmels  Wege. 
Und  wenn  es  nun  dein  Retter  selber  ware, 
Durch  den  sein  Gott,  ftir  den  er  kampft,  dich  in 
Das  Land,  dich  zu  dem  Volke  ftihren  wollte, 
Ftir  welche  du  geboren  wurdest? 

Recha — Daja! 

Was  sprichst  du  da  nun  wieder,  liebe  Daja! 
Du  hast  doch  wahrlich  deine  sonderbaren 
Begriffe !    **  Sein,  sein  Gott !  fUr  den  er  kampft ! " 
Wem  eignet  Gott?  was  ist  daf  fur  ein  Gott, 
Der  einem  Menschen  eignet?  der  ftir  sich 
Mufs  kampfen  lassen? — Und  wie  weifs 
Man  denn,  fur  welchen  Erdklofs  man  geboren, 
Wenn  man's  ftir  den  nicht  ist,  auf  welchem  man 
Geboren? — Wenn  mein  Vater  dich  so  horte!  — 
Was  that  er  dir,  mir  immer  nur  mein  Gltick 
So  weit  von  ihm  als  moglich  vorzuspiegeln? 
Was  that  er  dir,  den  Samen  der  Vemunft, 
Den  er  so  rein  in  meine  Seele  streute, 
Mit  deines  Landes  Unkraut  oder  Blumen 
So  gem  zu  mischen? — Leasing 
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» 
sich  sperren  =  oppose,  resist,  Begrtff=i  idea,  notion,  Erdklo/s 

=  clod  of  earth,   spot,  Bettelvogt  =  beadle,   Essighdfelchen  = 
vinegar  jug 

DIETEGEN 

b  Da  gerieten  der  Bettelvogt  und  sein  Weib,  das  mittlerweile 
auch  herbeigelaufen,  in  die  grofste  Aufregung  und  Wut, 
erstens,  weil  sie,  ohne  es  zu  wissen,  ein  so  kostbares  Essigha- 
felchen  besafsen,  und  zweitens,  weil  sie  fast  darum  gekommen 
waren.  Die  Welt  schien  ihnen  voU  des  ungeheuersten  Un- 
rechts  zu  gahren,  das  Kind  erschien  ihnen  als  der  Erbfeind, 
der  ihre  ewige  Seligkeit,  den  Lohn  iinendlicher  Duldungen 
und  Verdienste,  beinahe  entfUhrt  hatte.  Sie  stellten  sich 
plotzlich,  als  ob  sie  von  je  gewufst  hatten,  dafs  die  Kanne  von 
Silber  sei  und  als  ob  sie  immer  in  ihrem  Hause  daf  Ur  gegolten. 
—  Gottfried  Keller 

7  Translate  into  German : 

Frederick  the  Great,  king  of  Prussia,  once  asked  an  English- 
man, who  had  been  present  at  a  review  of  the  Potsdam  guards, 
if  he  thought  that  a  similar  number  of  Englishmen  would  be 
able  to  cope  with  his  tall  grenadiers.  **I  should  not  dare  to 
assert  that,  your  royal  Majesty,"  replied  the  Briton,  "but  I 
certainly  believe  that  half  the  number  would  try  it. " 
present  =  zugegen  cope  with  =  aufnehmen 

8  Name  five  verbs,  each  having  a  prefix  that  can  be  either 
separable  or  inseparable  according  to  the  meaning.  Illustrate 
both  meanings  of  each  verb  by  complete  German  sentences. 

9  Name  three  different  ways  of  translating  into  German 
the  English  participial  clause.     Give  illustrations. 

10  Translate  into  German : 
a  It  is  all  up  with  him. 

b  He  is  said  to  be  a  very  rich  man. 

c  He  says  that  he  has  been  in  Italy. 

d  Whoever  you  may  be,  I  do  not  believe  you. 

e  Can  you  make  yourself  understood  in  German? 

1 1  Write  a  sketch  in  Qerman  of  one  ot  Schiller's  plays. 

1 2  What  classes  of  verbs  are  conjugated  with  sein  where  the 
English  idiom  would  expect  haben?  Name  some  exceptions 
to  the  rule. 

13  When  should  the  infinitive  be  substituted  for  the  past 
participle  in  the  compound  tenses  of  certain  verbs?  Give  a 
list  of  verbs  having  this  peculiarity  and  illustrate  by  original 
German  sentences. 

14  Translate  into  English:  {a)  Die  Haare  standen  ihr  zu 
Berge,  (b)  Nur  immer  zu,  (c)  Das  lafst  sich  horen,  (rf)  Er  hat 
einen  Korb  bekommen,  (e)  Wird  Ihnen  das  Aufstehen  sauer? 

15  Give  an  account  in  German  of  the  life,  character  and 
works  of  Lessing. 
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Ansntr  questions  i-y  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more  than  three 
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iHS  Translate  into  English  : 

a  FAUST 

Vom  Eise  befreit  sind  Strom  und  Bache 

Durch  des  Friihlings  holden,  belebenden  Biick; 

Im  Thale  griinet  Hoffnungsgliick ; 

Der  alte  Winter,  in  seiner  Schwache, 

Zog  sich  in  rauhe  Berge  zuriick. 

Von  dorther  sendet  er,  fliehend,  nur 

Ohnmachiige  Schauer  kOrnigen  Eises 

In  StreiCen  Uber  die  griinende  Flur. 

Aber  die  Sonne  duldet  kein  Weifses; 

Ueberall  regt  sich  Bildung  und  Streben^ 

Alles  will  sie  mit  Farben  beleben; 

Doch  an  Blumen  fehlt's  im  Revier, 

Sie  nimmt  geputzte  Menschen  dafUr* 

Kehre  dich  urn,  von  diesen  Hohen 

Nach  der  Stadt  zuriickzusehen! 

Aus  dem  hohlen,  finstern  Thor 

Dringt  ein  buntes  Gewimmel  hervor. 

Jeder  sonnt  sich  heqte  so  gern; 

Sie  feiern  die  Auferstehung  des  Herm : 

Denn  sie  sind  selber  auferstanden; 

Aus  niedriger  Hauser  dumpfen  Gemachem, 

Aus  Handwerks-und  Gewerbesbanden, 

Aus  dem  Druck  von  Giebeln  und  Dachem, 

Aus  der  Strafsen  quetschender  Enge, 

Aus  der  Kirchen  ehrwlirdiger  Nacht 

Sie  sind  alle  an's  Licht  gebracht. 

Sieh  nur,  sieh!  wie  behend  sich  die  Menge 

Durch  die  Garten  und  Felder  zerschlagt, 

Wie  der  Flufs,  in  Breit'  und  Lange, 

So  manchen  lustigen  Nachen  bewegt; 

Und,  bis  zum  Sinken  iiberladen, 

Entfernt  sich  dieser  letzte  Kahn. 

b  AUS   DEM    KLOSTERLEBEN 

Jetzt  erst  wirkte  das  Christentum  seinen  vollen  Segen.  Von  Kids- 
tern  und  Bischofsitzen  verbreitete  sich  eine  Bildung,  die  in  ihrer 
Literatur  noch  fast  ganz  lateinisch,  in  ihren  praktischen  Forderungen 
fast  ganz  deutsch  war.  Mit  neuer  Kraft  bethatigte  der  Christen- 
glaube  seine  Macht  als  Kulturtrager.  AUerdings  auf  eine  Weise, 
welche  uns  frerodartig  erscheint ;   denn  es  war  Fflgung,  dafs  gerade 
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die  Richtung,  welche  unserer  Bildung  am  wenigsten  heimisch  ist,  die 
weltverachtende  Askese,  den  Volkern  des  Mittelalters  weltliche 
Kultur  und  irdisches  Heil  begriinden  sollte. 

Christus  und  die  Apostel  hatten  nicht  in  der  Einsamkeit  harenes 
Gewand  getragen,  sondem  ihr  Leben  daran  gesetzt,  Lehrer  der 
Volker  zu  werden.  Aber  asketischer  Eifer,  in  dem  jUdischen  Glauben 
wie  in  den  heidnischen  Kulten  des  Orients  seit  alter  Zeit  geschaftig, 
drang  auch  in  die  milde  Christenlehre. 

kdrniges  Eis  =  hail,  Streif  =  streak,  Bildung  =  growth,  culture, 
Streben  =  aspiration,  Gewimmel  =  crowd,  quetschen  =  crush,  tehend  = 
quickly,  zersckiagen  =  disperse,  Kulturtrdger  =  difTuser  of  civiliza- 
tion, Fiigung  =  ordained,  heimisch  ==  native,  Askese  =  ascetism,  hdren 
=  made  of  hair 

7  Translate  into  German: 

Last  August  there  was  a  summer  school  in  the  historic  town  of 
Jena  and  classes  were  held  for  American  and  English  students  who 
wished  to  learn  the  German  language.  Lectures  on  German  litera- 
ture were  also  given  and  excursions  were  planned  to  interesting  places 
in  the  neigborhood  such  as  Eisenach  and  Weimar. 

give  a  lecture  =  Vorlesung  halten^  excursion  =  Ausflug^  plan  = 
einrichten 

8  Give  the  German  preposition  that  should  be  used  in  each  of  the 
following:  (a)  At  half  past  six,  (^)  At  home,  {c)  At  your  brother's 
house,  (^)  At  whose  door  did  you  knock  ?  (e)  At  whom  did  you  throw 
the  stone  ?  (/)  At  whose  window  were  you  looking?  (^)  At  the  top 
of  the  tower,  \H)  At  the  right  time,  (/ )  At  the  village,  (J)  At  the  sound 
of  the  bell. 

9  Write  a  German  sentence  containing  a  principal  and  a  depend- 
ent clause  and  illustrating  the  following:  position  of  {a)  subject, 
{b)  finite  verb,  (r)  pronoun-objects,  (^)  adverbs  of  time  and  place,  (e) 
word  or  words  completing  the  predicate. 

ID  Write  in  German  a  sketch  of  the  life,  character  and  works  of 
one  of  the  following:     Lessing^  Goethe^  Schiller^  Heine* 

1 1  Translate  the  following  idiomatic  expressions :  (a)  Er  spricht 
wie  gedruckt,  {b)  Die  Frage  dlirfte  (iberflussig  sein,  {c)  Er  ist  heute 
nicht  gut  zu  sprechen,  {d)  Die  Sonne  sticht,  {e)  Er  spricht  der  Flasche 
zu  viel  zu. 

1 2  Write  in  German  prose  the  story  contained  in  Heine's  J?ie  Lorelei. 

13  Show  your  knowledge  of  the  cases  governed  by  the  following 
words  by  introducing  each  into  a  complete  German  sentence  con- 
taining an  object  of  the  feeling  or  action  expressed  by  the  verb: 
(a)  sich  erbarmen^  (^)  sich  freuen,  {c)  schmeicheln^  (d)  drohen,  (e)  sich 
jammern, 

14  Translate  into  German: 

a  I  shall  make  a  speech.  He  made  a  coat. 

b  He  kept  silence.  He  does  not  keep  his  word. 

c  An  animal  is  without  reason^  What  are  your  reasons? 

d  I  can  not  /lelp  seeing  it.  Will  you  help  me  } 

e  He  drew  a  breath.  He  drew  her  portrait. 

15  Write  from  memory  and  translate  the  last  two  stanzas  of 
Uhland's  Des  Sdngers  Fluch. 
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Answer  questions  i-y  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  mori 
than  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  allowed. 
Kach  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits.    Do  not  use  German  script 

1-6  Translate  into  English : 

a  HERMANN    UND    DOROTHEA 

Vieles  wiinscht  sich  der  Mensch,  und  doch  bedarf  er  nur 

wenig ; 
Denn  die  Tage  sind  kurz  und  beschrankt  der  Sterblichen 

Schicksal. 
Niemals  tadl'  ich  den  Mann,  der  immer  thatig  und  rastlos 
Umgetrieben  das  Meer  und  alle  Strafsen  der  Erde 
KUhn  und  emsig  befahrt  und  sich  des  Gewinnes  erfreuet, 
Wjelcher  sich  reichlich  um  ihn  und  um  die  Seinen  herum 

hauft; 
Aber  jener  ist  auch  mir  wert,  der  ruhige  Biirger, 
Der  sein  vaterlich  Erbe  mit  stillen  Schritten  umgehet 
Und  die  Erde  besorgt,  so  wie  es  die  Stunden  gebieten. 
Nicht  verandert  sich  ihm  in  jedem  Jahre  der  Boden, 
Nicht  streckt  eilig  der  Baum,  der  neugepflanzte,  die  Arme 
Gegen  den  Himmel  aus,  mit  reichlichen  Bliiten  gezieret. 
Nein,  der  Mann  bedarf  der  Geduld;   er  bedarf  auch  des 

reinen, 
Immer  gleichen,  ruhigen  Sinns  und  des  graden  Verstandes. 

b  EMILIA    GALOTTI 

Der  Prins  —  Ah,  mein  lieber,  rechtschaflener  Galotti, —  so 
etwas  mufs  auch  geschehen,  wenn  ich  Sie  bei  mir  sehen  soil. 
Um  ein  Geringeres  thun  Sie  es  nicht.     Doch  keine  VorwUrf e  I 

Odoardo  —  Gnadiger  Herr,  ich  halte  es  in  alien  Fallen  fUr 
unanstandig,  sich  zu  seinem  Flirsten  zu  drangen.  Wen  er 
kennt,  den  wird  er  fordem  lassen,  wenn  er  seiner  bedarf* 
Selbst  jetzt  bitte  ich  um  Verzeihung.— 
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Der  Prins — Wie  manchem  andern  wollte  ich  diese  stolze 
Bescheidenheit  wiinschen!  —  Doch  zur  Sache.  Sie  werden 
begierig  sein  Ihre  Tochter  zu  sehen.  Sie  ist  in  neuer  Unruhe 
wegen  der  plotzlichen  Entf  ernung  einer  so  zartlichen  Mutter.  — 
Wozu  auch  diese  Entf  ernung?  Ich  warte  lC  nur,  dafs  die  liebens- 
wiirdige  Emilia  sich  vollig  erholt  hStte,  um  beide  im  Triumphe 
nach  der  Stadt  zu  bringen.  Sie  haben  mir  diesen  Triumph 
um  die  Half te  verkiimmert :  aber  ganz  werde  ich  mir  ihn  nicht 
nehmen  lassen. 

7  Translate  into  German : 

Martin  Luther  was  born  at  Eisleben  on  the  loth  of  Novem- 
ber, 1483.  He  was  scarcely  half  a  year  old  when  his  parents 
left  Eisleben  and  moved  to  Mansfeld,  because  labor  promised 
better  wages  there.  But  in  that  place  also  the  family  was 
obliged  at  first  to  fight  with  bitter  poverty. 

move  =  Ziehen^     promise  =  verheifsen^     wages  =  der  Lokn 

8  Illustrate  each  of  the  following  by  an  original  German 
sentence :  (a)  use  of  the  present  tense  for  the  future,  (ti)  use 
of  an  adjective  as  a  noun,  {c)  adverbial  use  of  the  genitive, 
(d)  use  of  um  .  .  .  her^  {e)  use  of  etwas  with  a  following  noun. 

9  Write  original  German  sentences  containing  e<ich  of  the 
following:  also^  indem^  statt^  je^  sonst, 

10  Write  German  sentences  showing  the  use  of  tnussen, 
konnen^  d'irfen^  lassen  construed  with  an  infinitive. 

11  Write  in  German  prose  the  story  of  one  of  the  following 
poems:  Goethe's  Der  Sanger y  Ilrlkonig^  Schiller*s  Der  Hand-- 
schuhy  Heine's  Bclsazar. 

12-13  Write  in  German  a  letter  of  not  less  than  150  words, 
descriptive  of  a  journey,  real  or  imaginary,  to  Berlin. 

14  Translate:  (cl)  Man  liefs  es  geschehn  und  gehn,  ohne 
gerade  zu  fragen,  was  daraus  werden  sollte,  (V)  Friedrike  lief> 
sich  zuerst  mit  mir  in  ein  Gesprach  ein,  {c)  Es  horte  sich  ihr 
gar  so  gut  zu,  (^)  Sie  lachte  iiberlaut  und  wollte  sich  gar 
nicht  zufrieden  geben,  (e)  Ich  weifs  mich  vor  Ungeduld  kaum 
zu  fassen. 

15  Write  from  memory /<7«r  stanzas  of  Uhland's  Des  Sdngers 
Finch ^  beginning  with  ''''  Da  schlug  der  Greis  die  Saiten" 
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1 00  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  7-7  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  allowed. 
Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits.    Do  not  use  German  script, 

1-6  Translate  into  English : 

a  EG MONT 

Oranien — Egmont,  ich  trage  viele  Jahre  her  alle  tinsre 
Verhaltnisse  am  Herzen,  ich  stehe  immer  wie  iiber  einem 
Schachspiele  und  halte  keinen  Zug  des  Gegners  fiir  unbedeu- 
tend;  und  wie  miifsige  Menschen  mit  der  grofsten  Sorgfalt 
sich  um  die  Geheimnisse  der  Natur  bekiimmern,  so  halt'  ich  es 
fiir  Pflicht,  fiir  Beruf  eines  FUrsten,  die  Gesinnungen,  die 
Ratschlage  aller  Parteien  zu  kennen.  Ich  habe  Ursach*, 
einen  Ausbruch  zu  befurchten.  Der  Konig  hat  lange  nach 
gewissen  Grundsatzen  gehandelt;  er  sieht,  dafs  er  damit  nicht 
auskommt ;  was  ist  wahrscheinlicher,  als  dafs  er  es  auf  einem 
andem  Wege  versucht? 

b  MARIA    STUART 

Warum  hab'  ich  Gerechtigkeit  gelibt, 
Willkiir  gehafst  mein  Leben  lang,  dafs  ich 
Fiir  diese  erste  unvermeidliche 
Gewaltthat  selbst  die  Hande  mir  gefesselt! 
Das  Muster,  das  ich  selber  gab,  verdammt  mich! 
War  ich  tyrannisch,  wie  die  spanische 
Maria  war,  mein  Vorfahr  auf  dem  Thron,  ich  kSimte 
Jetzt  ohne  Tadel  Konigsblut  verspritzen ! 
Doch  war's  denn  meine  eigne  freie  Wahl, 
Gerecht  zu  sein?     Die  allgewaltige 
Notwendigkeit,  die  auch  das  freie  WoUen 
Der  Konige  zwingt,  gebot  mir  diese  Tugend. 

C  DIE  ERHEBUNG    EUROPAS 

Er  war  schon  damals  in  seinem  Innem  derselbe  Mensch 
gewesen,  der  jetzt  die  Schicksale  des  Weltteils  mit  elastischer 
und  sicherer  Hand  zu  lenken  vermochte.     Wir  haben  die  noch 
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italienisch  geschriebenen  Tagebiicher  des  Lieutenants  Bona- 
parte: wir  sehen  darin,  wie  er  die  Revolution  mit  Freude 
begriifst,  im  Bewufstsein  der  eigenen  Kraft,  der  trefflichen 
Gelegenheit  fiir  seine  Person  emporzukommen,  aber  ohne  alle 
Begeisterung  der  Jugend,  ohne  die  Tauschungen  der  liberalen 
Parteien,als  dreiundzwanzigjahriger  vollendet  weltklug,  leiden- 
schaftlich  und  doch  prosaisch,  vol!  von  Phantasie  und  ohne 
jedes  Verstandnis  fiir  das  Ideale. 

7  Translate  into  German : 

About  the  year  968  Hatto  the  Second  was  elected  archbishop 
of  Mentz.  Being  an  avaricious  man  he  heaped  up  great  treas- 
ures. It  happened  that  during  his  reign  a  great  famine  broke 
out  in  the  city  of  Mentz,  so  that  in  a  short  time  many  of  the 
poorer  people  died  of  hunger. 

avaricious  =  geizig        famine  =  Hunger  snot 

8-9  Write  in  German  a  sketch,  containing  not  less  than  125 
words,  of  the  story  of  one  of  the  following:  Goethe's  Hermann 
und  Dorothea^  Egmont,  Schiller's  Wallenstein^  liessing's  Nat/uzn 
der  Weise,  Emilia  Galotti. 

10  Write  in  German  a  letter  congratulating  a  friend  on  his 
success  in  college. 

11  Write  complete  German  sentences  containing  weder  .  .  . 
nochf  desftalby  jedoch^  wie  .  ,  .  so^  obschon, 

12  Give  the  difference  in  meaning  between  (a)  werden  with 
the  perfect  participle  and  sein  with  the  perfect  participle,  (b) 
the  predicate  superlative  with  am  and  the  predicate  superlative 
with  the  article.     Illustrate. 

13  Write  original  German  sentences  containing  the  follow- 
ing :  {a)  noun  used  in  uninflected  form,  {b)  genitive  governed 
by  a  reflexive  verb,  {c)  dative  of  interest,  {d)  accusative  absolute. 

14  Translate  into  English:  {a)  Es  wird  ihn  doch  kein  Un- 
gliick  befallen  haben?  {b)  Er  ist  jahraus  jahrein  auf  Reisen,  {c) 
Ehre  Vater  und  Mutter  auf  dafs  du  lange  lebest,  {d)  Er  hat 
sich  um  sie  verdient  gemacht,  {e)  Morgen  kommt  die  keihe 
an  mich. 

15  Write  from  memory  and  translate  the  first  three  stanzas 
of  Uhland's  Des  Sdngers  Fluch. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Anfwer  10  questions  out  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  When  is  a  syllable  long  by  nature?  When,  by  position? 
Give  an  example  of  each.  Explain  the  terms  oxytone,  peris- 
pomenon  and  barytone.     Give  an  example  of  each. 

2  Mention  five  ways  by  which  the  Greeks  avoided  a  succes- 
sion of  two  vowel  sounds,  not  forming  a  diphthong  and  give 
an  example  of  each. 

3  Decline  iTturtokriy  yipiavy  rhfvovj  dyOpunroSf  Xofiink. 

4  Decline  the  article  throughout,  the  adjective  T€prpf  in  the 
singular,  all  genders,  the  pronouns,  iy6  and  <rv.      Compare 

dXrjOTJ^,  ^Xl^poif  voXik,  kov^os* 

5  Mention  five  classes  of  verbs  with  reference  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  present  stem  to  the  verb  stem  (theme)  and  give  an 
example  of  each  class. 

6  Give  the  principal  parts  of  ktuna,  tlxuvw,  Tarrffu,  fiaXXm,  Xofifiavia* 

7  Give  a  synopsis  of  the  verb  $wo  through  the  present  sys- 
tem in  all  voices  and  moods. 

8  Mention  five  uses  of  the  genitive  case  after  nouns  and 
give  an  example  of  each. 

9  Translate  into  English : 

CYRUS   PREPARES   FOR   BATTLE 

Kai  Kvp09  re  Karainfirja'ai  diro  rm  apfwroi  rbv  Otapajca  iv&v,  koI  dvajS^s 
hrl  Tov  imrov  ra  iroAra  a?  ra9  \€ipa^  lAajSc,  roi$  re  SXXok  iraxri  irapi/yycAAcv 
iionr\£^€xrBiu  koI  KaOtaraa'^ax  C19  r^v  lavrov  rdiiv  ckootov. 

10  Give  the  syntax  of  apfMroi,  Oipfuaiy  &vafiiji,  x^^}  l\a/3c. 
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1 1  Translate  into  Greek : 

a  If  you  speak  the  truth  I  promise  you  ten  talents. 
b  Announce  that  if  you   had   not   come  we  should  be 
marching. 

1 2  Translate  into  English : 

THE    MARCH    THROUGH    THE    DESERT    OF    ARABIA 

lix^^f  <rra0fu>v«  ipi^fiov^  n-crrc  irapocmyyoif  rpioicovra  kou  viirrc  'Ey  rovr^ 
8c  rf  TOirip  rjv  /ikv  17  ytj  veBtov  airai'  oftaXov  wnrep  daXarra,  dtlfivOiov  Sk 
irA^pcs* 

13  Where  is  each  of  the  following  forms  made :  lx«»v,  araOfunKf 
TovTw,  Toirip,  ^v,  yjj?    Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  vonofioy,  xc&br^ 

14  Translate  into  Greek: 

a  This  general  has  the  same  soldiers. 

b  The  rest  of  the  soldiers  stacked  their  arms. 

c  Another  army  was  collected. 

d  He  collected  his  own  army  and  spoke  as  follows. 

e  Cyrus  marches  with  the  others. 

15  Translate  into  English: 

THE   CHARACTER    OF   CYRUS 

Kvpo9  fJijhr  ah  ovrta^  ^reXcvn/o'cv,  di^p  &v  Uepawv  rw  /urk  KSjpor  r^ 
dp^aXov  yeyofxiywv  paxriXjLKfararo^  re  fcou  dip\€iy  d^MtfTarog^  is  wixpk  wdtn^K^ 
o/AoXoyarcu  riav  Kvpov  SoKOwrtov  iv  irtipff,  yevfgr&ai. 

iioirXiita  =  arm  completely,  icaramT&uD  =  leap  down,  rdtn  =  sta- 
tion, 6/uutXi79  =  level,  di/ftv^tov  =  wormwood,  iv  vccjp^  yGmr$M=zto 
have  been  acquainted  with 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  question  I^  and  nine  of  the  others  but  no  more.  Jf  more  than  nine  of 
these  other  questions  are  cMswered  only  the  first  nine  of  these  answers  will  be  con" 
sidered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  allowed.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive 
JO  credits, 

1  Define  and  give  an  example  of  each  of  the  following:  antepenult 
paroxytone^  proclitic^  enclitic^  reduplication, 

2  Decline  in  singular  and  plural  dvOpanro^^  orpdrevfAa^  fiijJpa^ 
iral^^   iroklrrf^, 

3  Decline  in  the  singular  rk^  cSi/,  /i^a9. 

4  Compare  iroku^^  ayaOisj  aXiy^^?,  a-o<txk.  Form  an  adverb 
from  co^nk  and  give  the  rule  for  its  formation.  Decline  SSe  in  the 
singular  in  all  genders. 

5  Explain  the  formation  of  the  aorist  of  vowel  and  mute  stems, 
and  show  how  this  aorist  differs  from  the  liquid  aorist.  Illustrate. 
Give  the  future  stem  and  the  perfect  active  stem  of  alpeto,  ffdXXxo, 

6  Translate  the  following  sentences  and  explain  each  genitive:  (a) 
TloWol  T&v  avSp&p  eXxirov  ri^v  iroXiv^  (b)  '^H/covae  tovto  tov  fiaai" 
Xea>9,  (c)  'EXa)8€T0  rrj^  X^tpi?  avrov, 

7  Write  the  principal  parts  of  fiovXevoDy  r/iJiy/ii,  Xeiwoiy  nrdaytOy 
<f>aiva>. 

8  Explain  the  use  of  each  of  the  following:  Jva^  ori^  dp.  Explain 
the  difference  in  time  between  the  imperfect  tense  and  the  aorist 
tense. 

9  Name  two  forms  of  conditional  sentences  and  give  the  modes 
used  in  the  protasis  and  apodosis  of  each.  Name  two  uses  of  the 
infinitive.      Illustrate  by  a  short  sentence  one  of  these  uses. 

10  Conjugate  4>r)fA(  in  the  present  indicative  active;  Xvta  in  the 
aorist  optative  passive.  Give  all  the  active  participles  of  Xc/ttcd,  all 
the  active  infinitives  of  iroUto 

11  Write  in  Greek:  {a)  this  man,  (b)  the  same  man,  {c)  the  man 
himself,  {d)  the  one,  the  other,  {e)  the  rest  of  the  army. 
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12-13  Translate: 

fleet   of  CYRUS 

Ki^/9^  '/rap^aav  ai  ix  HeXtyjrovvi^aov  i^e9,  rpubcovra  Koi  irime. 
'Hyelro  S'  avr&v  TafiWy  i'xoav  vav^  eripa^  K.vpov  irivre  KaX  el/coaiv 
ah  e7ro\i6p/c€i  M/Xi/roi/,  ore  Tcaaa<l>epv€L  <f>i\i]  fjVy  Kal  avveiroXefieL 
Kvp<p  7r/909  ain6v.  Uaprjv  Si  /cal  Xetpuro^o?  o  AaK€Bacfi6vio9 
^l  T&v  2/60)2/,  p^rdire/iiTTO^  irrro  JS^vpoVj  eirraKoalov^  €)(pDP  oirXira^. 

irdpeifii  =  arrive,  UeXoirovvrja-o^  =  Peloponnesus,  ^yeofuii  := 
conduct,  Tafim  =  Tamos,  erepo^  =  other,  woXiopKeo)  =  besiege, 
Tia-aaffx^pvry:  =  Tissaphemes^  X,€ip{ao<t>o^  =  Chirisophus,  AaiceSat- 
fiovKy;  =  a  Lacedaemonian,  p^rdirefA'Trro^  =  sent  for 

14  Give  the  syntax  of  axn&v^  i/at)9,  TKraa<f>^pV€i,  Give  the 
genitive  and  dative  singular  of  i/^€9,  owXinv:.  Decline  aU  in  the 
plural,  masculine  and  feminine. 

15  Translate  into  Greek: 

a  The  generals  commanded  the  soldiers  to  march  to  the  city* 
^  If  Cyrus  is  there  he  will  lead  the  army. 
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100  credits^  tiecessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  question  /j*  and  nine  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more  than 
nine  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  nine  of  these 
answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  allowed.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Write  the  mutes,  indicating  the  class  and  order  to  which 
each  belongs.     Name  the  liquids. 

2  Accent  the  words  of  the  following  sentence  and  give  the 

rule  for  the  accent  of  each :     rtArro  to  arparcvfrn  tori  ficya. 

3  From  what  verb  is  each  of  the  following  and  where  is  the 

form  made:     AiVoi,  or^vou,  irpdff^rff  Xap€,  KcXevcTa?? 

4  Decline  ficXas  and  yXvmfe  in  the  singular, 'all  genders;  Trari^p 
in  singular  and  plural. 

5  Give  the  accusative  singular  and  the  dative  plural  of  iroXis, 

6  Fill  the  blank  in  each  of  the  following  with  the  correct 
case  of  an  appropriate  noun,  and  translate  each  sentence : 

(a)  Ot  arparuoTu  i(€Xawov<n  C19  ,  (^)  ^KyL^tvwv  iort  , 

(c)  'E^iXei  avrov  fiaXXov  rf  ,  (^)  01  dvSpc?  c^tryov  Ik  ^ 

(^)  'EiroXiopid^o'C  rriv  irokiv  &CKa 

7  Decline  afjL€ivwv  in  the  singular,  all  genders;  wS?  in  the 
plural,  all  genders.     Compare  kcucos,  woXvs,  /xcXas,  Ix'^poi. 

8  In  the  following  sentence  give  {a)  the  gender,  number 
and  case  of  each  noun,  (d)  the  voice,  mode  and  tense  of  each 
verb: 

'Ev  T^Sc  TQ  '^fJi^p^l'  ol  OTparrfyoL  awekOovrts  iOoLvfiaiov  on  ovk  ayycXov 
Trifiiroi  0?  rois  arpaTKara^  KcXcvo'ct  fidxeaOai  r(p  pcunkit. 

9  Conjugate  vifiirw  in  the  aorist  indicative  active;  ci/u  in  the 
present  subjunctive  active.     Write  the  principal  parts  of  ix^, 

opooi. 

10  Name  tAree  uses  of  the  infinitive.  Write  sentences  illus- 
trating two  of  these  uses. 
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1 1  Translate  into  English : 

CYRUS    ADDRESSES    HIS   SOLDIERS 

*0  Kvpo9  OTo?  c2s  TO  fi^irov  frwtKaXtxrt  rovs  lavroO  aTpariwras  Ktu  cAcfc 
ToiaSc.     *Av8/>€s  Hipa'aif  rou^  Oeovs  iyo)  ivoLySt  oaov  SiW/iUu*  vucr/i  n  yip 

rouC8e=as  follows,  n^Knys  =  Persian,  ewmvcw  =  praise,  wriK  = 
as  much  as,  cwrrfpui  =  safety 

12-13  Translate  into  English: 

THE    GREEKS   OBTAIN    A    GUIDE 

Ti^rcu^T  Sk  ^\$oy  araBpjov^  ricroupa^  irapojcrdyya^  iiKoa-i,  wpo9  iroXiv 
fuyaXipt  KoX  €v^T.ip.ava  ictu  obcovfiiinfyf  17  cxaXaro  Tvp.vtas»  'Ek  rovn^  6  r^ 
X^poJf  op\(Uiv  TQtis.  *EAXi^tv  ifyc/AOva  trifiirUf  ottco?  3ia  ri;?  cavroii'  iroXcfuas 
X^apas  hrayoi  avrovs.  'EX^oiv  8'  ckcivos  Xcyet  ori  of  ct  avrovs  irevrt  -^fiepw 
CIS  \fapuw  o$€v  wpovrai  BaXao'crav.  > 

Fvfiyiac  =  Gymnias,  iipx<»>y  =  governor,  ^c/awv  =  guide,  xmpLov  = 
place,  oOfv  =  whence,  BaXao-ou  =  sea 

14  Give  the  syntax  of  ara$fjMv^,  ^Wiyo-iv.  Conjugate  cKoXetro  in 
the  voice,  mode  and  tense  here  found  (give  both  contracted 
and  uncontracted  forms).     Give  the  reason  for  the  mode  of 

<Trayoiy  o^a. 

15  Translate  into  Greek: 

a  He  said  that  the  city  through  which  he  led  the  army  was 
large. 

^  If  the  guide  had  come  they  would  have  seen  the  sea. 
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Answer  question  is  and  nine  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more  than 
nine  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  nine  of  these 
answers  will  be  considered.  Division  of  groups  is  not  allowed.  Each 
complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Distinguish  between  an  enclitic  and  a  proclitic.  Give  an 
example  of  each.  Give  two  rules  for  the  accent  of  a  word 
before  an  enclitic  and  illustrate  each. 

2  Decline,  in  singular  and  plural,  each  of  the  following  (Do 
not  repeat):  a  neuter  noun;  a  syncopated  noun;  a  contract 
noun  (giving  both  contracted  and  uncontracted  forms) ;  a  noun 
having  a  liquid  stem. 

3  Give  the  stem  of  each  of  the  following  words  and  account 
for  the  euphonic  change  in  each :  x^pv^^  ^X^,  IKvixn,  Give  the 
rule  for  the  euphonic  change  in  ^Xc^^i^v,  <rviipaLv<o, 

4  Decline  mkis  in  the  singular,  all  genders;  wv  in  the  plural, 
all  genders.     Compare  tcaxoiy  ayaBo^j  v-mpo^,  ^1^^179. 

5  Distinguish  between  avroO  and  avrov;  between  the  interro- 
gative pronoun  and  the  indefinite  pronoun.  Name  and  illus- 
trate tAree  uses  of  avros. 

6  Form  an  adverb  from  (ro<^o9,-  one  from  iroXvc.  Give  the 
rule  for  the  formation  of  each  of  these  adverbs.  Give  the 
genitive  singular  masculine  and  the  dative  plural  feminine  of 

7  Conjugate  vpdrrw  in  the  aorist  subjunctive  active ;  ^iVcu  in 
the  future  indicative  active.  Explain  the  formation  of  the 
future  stem  of  each  of  these  verbs. 

8  Translate  the  following  sentences  and  give  the  syntax  of 
each  noun : 

a  ILvpia  iSo^t  iropeveaOiU  ra;(€«D9. 
C  BacnXa  iirri  fitya  arpaTWfJta, 
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9  Give  the  third  person  singular  and  the  second  person 
plural  of  {a)  the  imperfect  indicative  active,  {b)  the  aorist 
subjunctive  active,  (c)  the  perfect  indicative  active,  {d)  the 
present  imperative  middle,  {e)  the  future  optative  middle,  {/) 
the  aorist  optative  passive  of  kcXcuco.  Give  all  the  active  infini- 
tives and  participles  of  this  verb. 

10  Write  in  Greek  sentences  illustrating  three  of  the  follow- 
ing ;  final  clause  of  purpose,  indirect  discourse,  condition  con- 
trary to  fact,  verbal  adjective,  the  correct  use  of  the  negative 
adverb  /jiiy. 

1 1  Conjugate  rCdr^iu  in  the  present  indicative  active;  l<rrrfiu  in 
the  second  aorist  subjunctive  active.  Write  the  principal 
parts  of  each  of  these  verbs. 

12-13  Translate  into  English: 

MILTOCYTHES    TO    THE    KING 

'Ektcv^cv  3^,  CTTct  (TKoro^  iyivero,  MiXroKvOrf^  fikv  6  ^fnjif  fy^  tov?  re 
Imrtas  tov^  [uB*  iavrov  cts  TerrapaKOVTa  koL  rtev  irc^wv  0p^iccli>y  cos  TpmKO- 
<riov^,  r]^ofjL6X.rja€  vpos  fiacnXta*      KXmp^oi  Sc  rots  cHXAocs  ^yaroy  ot  5* 

CLTTOVTO'       KoX    d^KVoOvTCU    C£S    TOV    ITpWTOV    OTOjSfJLOV    TTOph.     *ApimOV    Kol    TIJV 

€K€Lvov  {TTpafTUkv  afJiif>l  fiiou^  vvKTa^'   KoX  aw^XBov  oi  OT/xin/yoi  kou.  Xaxayoi 
rcDv  EAAi^vcov  wapa  *Apuuov* 

(TKOTo^  =  dark,  MiXtokvOtj^  =  Miltocythes,  ®p^  =  Thracian,  mCoC 
=  infantry,  avro/uoXcco  =  desert,  hropm  =  follow,  *ApuutK  =  Ariaeus, 
\o)(ay6^  =  captain 

14  Translate  into  English: 

MARCH    OF    THE    GREEKS 

*Aicowra<ri  rot?  OT/xtn/yoi?  ravra  ISo^c  ro  orparev/ua  onwayayav  «au 
evOvs  <t>vXaKa^  KaroAxvoKTC?  kcu  OTparrjyov  "S^o^iOLverov  Srvfi^^ctAcoF,  cirapcv- 
ovTo  c;(ovr€s  -^yc/iowi  rov  aXovra  avOpanrov. 

KaraAetTTO)  =  leave  behind,  So<j^tvcros  ^  Sophaenetus,  ^TvpAftaXjuK 
=  Stymphalian,  aXia-Kopm  =  be  captured 

15  Translate  into  Greek: 

a  The  Greek  army,  which  had  come  from  Ariaeus,  marched 
to  the  city. 

d  It  seemed  best  to  Clearchus  to  cross  the  river  during*  the 
night. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  1-6  and  four  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  four  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  jour  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered^  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10 
credits. 

1-5  Translate  into  English : 

a  THE   JUSTICE   OF   CYRUS 

1  Ov  /MF  ^  ovS^  rwr    ay  ri9  uiroi  <k  rov^  KOKOVfyyov^  koI  S&ikov^  cto. 

2  icaraycXar,  dAXa  d^ctSctrrara  iravnav  iTi/xtop€LTo.     TLoXXokk  8'  ^  iSctv 

3  irapa  rots  imPofiwi^  6&>V9  kcu  iro&lav  kol  \upSiv  #C(U  Sif^OaXfJav  artpov- 

4  fitvov<s  avBpioTrav^'    cSore  iv  tq  Kvpov  &p)(j  lyivero  icott  ^EAAi/vi  koX 

5  PapPdp(^  fiYfSiv  d&KOiWi  d8cu>s  Tropcvta-Oai  ^Im;  ri$  it^cXcv,  Ixpvrk  o  r^ 

6  frpox<of}Oirf» —  1,9 

6  SPEECH    OF   CLEARCHUS    TO    TISSAPHERNES 

1  Eirci^  Sc  awrjXOov,  X€yu  6  KA.caip;(09  roSc*      'Eyctf,  (S  Turaa^cpn;, 

2  oTSa  ficv  ^fuv  0/IK0V9   ycyCKi^/xcKOVs   kou   8e^ta9   ScSo/iCkas   fi^  d&ic^(rav 

3  dAAi^Aov9'    ^vAarrdfiei/Ov  S^   ae  re   opo)   C09  irokefuov^  Vf^'^9  '^  i7fici9 

4  6po>Frc9  ravra  ivrnf^vXaTTOfu^,     '£?rd  Sc  (tkottcov  ovSkv  Svyafjuai  ovrc  cr^ 

5  aJurBfuBai  TrcLpiafxevov  i^fia?  Ka#ca>9  iroiCiv,  cya>  re  (ra^ws  otSa  ^c  i^/icis  yc 

6  ov3'  cirivoovficv  toiovtov  ovBly,  cSo^c  fu>(  cis  A.oyov9  (rot  cX^ctVj  oircDS^  c2 

7  Sumu)ac^|  €$9XoifA€y  aXXijkwv  rr^v  dvutriaV' —  2,  5 

C  XENOPHON  ENCOURAGES  THE  GREEKS 

1  'Ervyxavov  Xiytov  ort  iroAAtu  koI  KaXal  iXrrihei  ^/uv  cIev  (rcori/puxs. 

2  Il/icurov  fiev  yap   i^/icis   fiev  ifivtSovfiev  T<ns   riav  OeStv  opKov^j  ot  3c 

3  iroXcfuoi  ivuapKi^Kaa't  re  koI  ra?  <r9rov8a$  kcu   rovs  ppKOvs  XcAvKacnv* 

4  Ovroi  3'  i;(dFr(tfv  ctico9  tok  pjev  voXefuoii  ivavTuns  ctvai  rovs  Beoviy  yipXv 

5  Sc  (TVfipAxp'^j  oltrtp  iicavoi  ct(n  icai  rov9  p^aXovi  ra)fi  pucpois  irotttv  koI 

6  rows  pjiKpov^Sf  kSlv  €v  Secvois  cScri,  o-oo^av  cvTrcrws,  orav  povKwvrai* —  3,  2 
6  Write  in  Greek: 

^  In  the  province  of  Cyrus  were  often  seen  bad  men 

deprived  of  hands  and  feet. 
b  If  anyone  did  wrong  in  Cyrus'  province  he  punished 

him. 
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c  They  assembled  in  order  that  Clearchus  might  give 
pledges  to  Tissaphernes. 

d  Shall  we  not  be  able  to  remove  the  distrust  of  the  bar- 
barians? 

e  If  the  enemy  should  swear  falsely  and  break  the  trea- 
ties, the  gods  would  be  allies  to  us. 

7  Give  the  syntax  of  iroSoii/  (^,  3) ,  Kvpov  {a^  4) ,  P<ippapif  (a,  5) , 
»  «  (^»  5)  ,  Vt^y  (*»  2)  ,  aw,  (*,  6)  ,  awrrfpias  {c,  i)  ,  opicows  (r,  2)  , 
iroXcfuois  (c,  4)  . 

8  From  what  verbs  and  where  made  are  the  forms  eZa  (a,  i) , 

yeycio^^Acyovs   (^,  2)  ,  l^i  (b,  6)  ,  ^^cX(m/mv  (d,  7)  ,  imtapic/JKain  (^,  3  ). 

9  Give  the  reason  for  the  mode  of  dwoi  {a,  i) ,  icaraycAoF  (^,  2) , 

t&£K  (a,  2)  ,  iytvero  (a,  4)  ,  wpoxu^poCrf  {a^  6)  ,  SvFQUfK0oi  (^,  7)  ,  c(c\(K/Acr 
(*,  7)  ,  tUif  (r,  i)  ,  cScri  (r,  6)  ,  /SoAoivrai  (^,  6)  . 

10  Give  the  principal  parts  of  iyivero  {a,  4) ,  Xryo  (A,  i)  ,  roiav 
(*,  5)  ,  IA^cTf  (*,  6)  ,  X£Xi5ica4riv  (^r,  3)  • 

11  Decline  6  n  {a,  5)  in  the  singular,  roSe  (^,  i)  in  the  plural 
iJfieTs  (*,  5)  in  both  numbers.  Give  the  accusative  singular  and 
dative  plural  of  dpxjj  (^,  4) ,  ''EXXtfi  {a,  4) ,  iXirCSe^  (^,  i) ,  Oe^  {c,  2) . 

12  Compare  iroXAot  (r,  i)  ,  koXoX  (^,  i)  ,  tfcavol  (r,  5),  /AryoAov? 
(r,  5) ,  fjLucpovi  (^,  5) .     Decline  /AcyoAov^  (^,  5)  throughout^ 

13  Explain  the  construction  of  Xc/cdf  (r,  i) ,  Ixwrtn^  {c^  4) , 
cficos  (^,  4) ,  voUiv  (r,  5) .  What  is  the  force  of  the  participle  with 
otSa  (*,  2)  ?  Give  the  reason  for  the  use  od  (a,  i) ,  fii^fiev  (tf,  5) , 
/*^  (*»  2) ,  for  the  tense  of  Xcyo  (d,  i) ,  d&icTOYtv  (^,  2) . 

14  Explain  the  accent  of  ov,  tk,  c2a  (a,  i)  ,  vo&Sv  (a,  3)  .  Give 
all  the  infinitives  of  Ix^vri  {a,  5) . 

15  Translate  into  English:  (This  must  be  taken  by  those 
who  desire  credit  for  the  fourth  book.) 

THE    GREEKS    REACH    THE   SEA 

'EiirctS^  Sk  Par/  wXeiwv  re  lyCyvtro  khu.  iyyvrtpov,  koJL  ol  6ja  irtovrt^  €$€0V 
^pOfUjf  iirl  Tovs  dd  Potavrai,  koI  iroAAcu  ftMl^iav  iyCyvcro  ^  poij  Sax^  Sif  vXctovc 
iyCyvom-o,  iSoKCi  Brj  fUi^ov  rt  cTvcu  r<p  Scvo^cavri.  Km  dvuPas  i<l>*  imroy 
Kol  AvKtov  Kol  rovs  ImreoLi  dvaAa)3a)v  iraptporfio.'  najL  raxa  S7  ditOMnNn. 
PoviVTioy  rcuv  crrparKorwv;  ddXarra,  ddXarroj  Kol  mLpeyyvmrnay*  '^r$a  S7 
HOeov  diravTcs  kou  ol  6vur$o<^v\aK€9j  kox  to,  viro^vyea  ^XavKcro  mu  oc  nnroi. 
'Ettci  Sc  &<f>LK<nrro  vdvT€i  ivl  ro  &Kpov,  ivravOa  Br)  ircpccjSoAAov  dXXi/Aovs  #ca4 
iTTparriyov^  kox  Xo^ayovs  ScucpiWrcs. —  4,  7 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  quistums  1-6  and  four  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  mare  than  four 
af  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  four  o  ^  these  answers  will  be 
eonsidered.     Each  complete  answer  wilt  receive  10  credits, 

1-5  Translate: 

a  EXECUTION   OF   ORONTAS 

1  McT^  ravTCL^  i^y  tceXevovra^  Kvpov^  ikafiov  rrjfi  Z<»vr^  rov 

2  *Op6vTriv  hr\  Oavdnp  &7ravT€S  apacravre^  Kai  oi  avyyeveU' 

3  eZra  Bk  i^rjyop  avrov  6U  '/rpoa-erdj^Oij,     'Em'el  Si  elSov  avrop 

4  olwep  irpdaOev  irpoceKvvovVy  Kal  rthe  vpoa-eKVPficaVy  tcahrep 

5  eiSore^  on  iirl  Oavarov  ayoiro.     'Ewcl  8^  €i9  rifv  * Kprairdrov 

6  aiciivfiv  ettrrfV^xOrfy  rov  trioTOTdrov  t&p  JLvpov  axtprrovy^wp^ 

7  /Acra  ravra  oUre   ^&PTa  ^Opoprrjp  of/re  reOprfKora  ovBeU  clBe 

8  'minrorej  ovSi  chroK  iweOapep  ovSeU  eiSeii  SXeyep.  —  i^  6 

^  TREATY    BETWEEN    THE    GREEKS    AND    PERSIANS 

1  'O  Se  K\^px<^  cZirc     Aoxei  fi€P  tca/Aoi  ravra*  ov  lUproi 

2  rayy  ye  oTrayyeX&y  aWii  Siarpiy^<o  etrr   &p  oKPi^toaip  ol  ay- 

3  7€\oi  fiff  &7roS6^  rjfilp  r^9  awopSii^  nroiriaaaOair    olfiai  ye 

4  fJidproij  etfrti^  Kal  T049  fffier^poi^  arparwravi  rop  airrhp  ifnifiop 

5  7rap4aea6ai.      'EttcI  hk  iSSxei  xaipo^  elpat^  aTrijyyeWep  Sri 

6  <rrr€p8otrOy  Kal  evOiff;  tfyeUrOai  ixeXeve  irpb^  ret  eTrin^Beia,  —  2,3 

/  SPEECH    OF    XENOPHON 

1  '^preOvfAfifiai  S*  eyoKye,  ci  apSpe^,  Kal  rovro^  5x4,  oTToaoi  piv 

2  fjutarevovci  ^fjp  ix  rraprts  rpoirov  ip  roU  TroXefUKoU^  ovroi  flip 
8  KaKSn  re  koI  alaypSaif:  w  hrl  ro  rroXxf  arroOpi^KOwnp'  inrSaoi 

4  Se  rop  flip  Odparop  eyprnxaai  irdo'i  koipop  eipai  xal  apayxalov 

5  apOpdnroL^^  irepl  he  rov  KaXSi^  airoOprftTKeiP  aytopi^oprai^  roth 

6  Tou?  6p<a  fiaXKop  ttok  ek  ro  yrjpa^  a<l>iKPOVfidpov^^  Kal^  lo>9  av 

7  ^(Hhtlp^  evBaifjLOpearepop  Sidyopra^, —  3,  i 

6  Translate  into  Greek: 

a  The  soldiers  wondered  that  Cyrus  had  not  sent  some  one  to  an- 
nounce what  it  was  necessary  to  do. 


Xenophon's  Anabasis 

b  He  sent  for  some  of  the  soldiers  in  order  that  he  might  give 
them  money. 

7  Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  ^OpSvrrjv  (a,  2),  aK'qirrovxtov 
(a,  6),  rifuv  {3,  3),  apOparrroi^  (c,  5);  for  the  mode  of  oKi^aaxriv 
(b,  2),  CLTToSo^rj  (by  3),  TTOn^a-aa-Oac  (b,  3),  irapiaeaOai  {b,  5),  airoOvif^ 

fTK€LV  (c,  5),    ^0)0-41/  {c,    7). 

8  From  what  verb  is  each  of  the  following  and  where  is  the  form 
made:  ava^rravTe^  {a,  2),  elarfvej^Brj  {a,  6),  afirdddvev  (a,  8),  7ra/>- 
^aeaOat  (b,  5),  ^rjp  {c,  2)  ? 

9  Write  the  principal  parts  of  ekafiov  («,  i),  aTrayyeXA  {b,  2)^ 
iypwKaat  (c,  4).  Conjugate  irpoaeKVvovv  {a,  4)  in  the  voice,  mode 
and  tense  here  found. 

10  Decline  rovro  {c,  i)  in  the  singular ;  iravrof;  (r,  2)  in  the 
plural ;  yrjpa^  {c,  6)  in  singular  and  plural.  Compare  rax^  (b,  2\ 
fiaX\6v  (c,  6). 

11  Explain  the  difference  in  force  between  hrl  {a,  2)  and  iwl 
{a,  5).  Give  the  reason  for  the  tense  of  irpoa-eKvpovv  {a,  4),  irpoa-' 
e/cvptfaap  (a,  4).     To  what  Greek  word  is  fidpTOi  (b,  i)  equivalent? 

12  Give  the  force  of  Kalirep  {a,  4);  the  force  of  76  in  eyoyye  (c^  i). 
Give  an  example  from  passage  (c)  of  the  use  of  fiep  and  8^  and 
show  the  force  of  these  particles  in  the  example  given.  Select  from 
(c)  3L  word  emphatic  by  position. 

13  Give  the  composition  of  each  of  the  following  words  and  the 
meaning  of  each  part:  a-vyyepeh  (a,  2),  a-K7}wro\y)((OP  (a,  6).  Give 
two  English  words  derived  from  Greek  and  name  the  word  or  words 
from  which  each  is  derived.  Give  the  force  of  the  preposition  in 
elarjpdxOr)  (^,  6),  aTToSd^rj  {by  3). 

14  State  two  advantages  resulting  from  the  study  of  Greek.  Write 
in  Greek  a  sentence  illustrating  each  of  the  following:  wish  refer- 
ring to  the  past,  indirect  question. 

15  Translate  (This  must  be  taken  by  those  who  desire  credit  for 
the  fourth  book): 

SUFFERING   OF   THE   GREEKS 

S€PO(f>S)p  S'  67na0o(f>v\aKa>p  kcCI  /cardkafi/Sapa^p  tois  irhrrovTa^ 
T&p  ai^pdyrrayp  rjypoet  o  tc  to  irddo^  efiy.  ^EtireiSr)  Se  elire  Tt9  airr^ 
tS)p  ip^ireCpayp  on  a'a<f>ct>^  fiovkifu&ai^  k&p  tc  <f>dy(oaiPy  apaanj- 
aopraiy  irepiuop  irepl  Tct  {nro^vyia^  et  ttov  tl  opt^  /SptoTOP,  SieSiSov 
/cal  Si€7r€/jL7r€  SiSoPTa^  Tois  Svpa/idvov^  wapuTpex^iv  toa9  fiovXifu^ 
watp  —4 , 5 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  r-d  and  four  of  the  others  but  no  more.  1/  more 
than  four  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  four  of 
these  answers  witl  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10 
credits. 

1-5  Translate  into  English : 

a  SPEECH    OF    CLEARCHUS 

1  Kal  ouirorc  c/oct  ovSci9  <os  ^yw,  *£AAi/vas  dyayu>v  ci?  rov9  PapPdpov^f 

2  wpoSov9  rovs  *EAA.i/va9  r^v  rtav  ficLpfidpwv  <^iAiav  cIAo/ai/v.      'AAAa  cttci 

3  vfJLUi  ifioi  ovK  iOikerc  irtiBecrSai  ovSc  hrtadai,  cyco  avv  vfjuv  hj/ofijai  koI  6  rt 

4  Av  Sejj  ireurofjuai.  No/iii^Q) yap  v/ia9  ifioL  cfvcu  kcu  irarptSa  Kal  <^t  Aovs  koI ctv/a- 

5  /ia;(ov9'   fcoi  <rvv  vfuv  fuv  Av  otfjuai  clvot  ri/uo9  o?rov  £v  (3,  v/xa>v  S'  Uprjfioq 

6  ctfv  ouK  4v  ucavo9  ctva*  ovr'  Av  <^iAov  <u<^€A.^(r(u  out'  av  ixOpov  dXt^axrOai. 

7  Qs  c/xoC  ouK  idvrof  oin/  av  koI  v/jaKj  ovrui  rrjv  yviiifirfv  ^X^'''^' — '»  3 

^  PANIC    OF    THE    GREEKS 

1  npotoucTiTs  ftcvroc  r^s  wkto?  ravri^s  koI  toI^  *£AAi/o-t  <f>6Po^  ifx-TrivrtL, 

2  Kal   Bopvfioi   Kol   SovTTOs   ^v,   olov   €ixo9   <f>6Pov   lyLirttTovTOi^   yLyv^oSai.. 

3  KAeopx^  ^  TokjuSrpf  'HAciov,  ov  irvyyavtv  €\iav  irap'   caurw  KijpvKa 

4  apiarov  rtav  rorc,.  tovtov  dvciirciv  ckc  A-cvcc,   <ny^v  KaTajcrfpv^avray  otl 

5  ir/90ayopcuovcriv  ol  dp^o'^^^,   os   &v  tov  affiivra  toy  ovov  cts  ra  o7r\a 

6  iLrjvwTQy  OT4  Xrj^crojL  pjurOov  raXavTOv  dpyvpiov.  —  2,  2 

C  THE    BARBARIANS    SEIZE    THE    HIGHT 

1  'E?rci^  8c  oxi^ois   airiovra^  rjSvf  itopwv  oi  ""EWrfYtSy  ivopevovro  kcu 

2  auroi  dvo^ci^avre?,   koI  SirjXOov  6<rov  €$iJKovTa  araSiov^'    koX   yiyvtrak 

3  roat]fijrav  fieraiv  Toiv  KTrparevpArusv  (Sore  r^  wrrtpauf.  ovk  i<t>dvrja'av  ol 

4  iroAc^toi,  ovSk  Tff  Tpirrj'  Tg  dlk  rtraprriy  wkto^  vpofXBovrt^  KaraXap.- 

5  PavovcTL  )(iapiov  \nrep84iiov  oi  /SdpjSapoi,  17  c/xcAAov  oi  ^XXi/ve?  Tropicwi, 

6  d#cp<i>wx''^^  opofiKf  v<f>*  rjv  17  Kardpaa-i^  ^v  cis  ro  ircSibv.  —  3,  4 

6  Translate  into  Greek: 
a  He  asked  him  whether  he  was  an  enemy  or  a  friend. 
b  They  kept  saying  that  they  would  go  against  the  king. 
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c  He  did  not  wish  to  go  till  the  soldiers  persuaded  him. 
d  He  feared  that  his  own  army  would  flee  from  the  city. 

7  Give  the  syntax  of  o  t*  {a,  3) ,  v/ias  (^,  4) ,  {/am  (a^  4) ,  v^u^y 

{a,  5)  ,  *EXXi9<r(  (d,  i)  ,  otov  (*,  2)  ,  /ucr^ov  (*,  6)  ,  oruSiovs  (r,  2)  , 
€rrpar€VfiATiay  (jC,  3)  ,  viwcros  (r,  4)  . 

8  Write  the  principal  parts  of  rpoSok  (^,  2) ,  clXofujif  (^i,  2)  , 

ifiirCirru  (^,  i)  ,  d^cimi  (d,  5)  ,  ycyvcTot  (^,  2)  . 

9  Decline  ov8ct«  (a,  i)  in  the  singular  in  all  genders;  opov? 
{c,  6)  throughout.     Give  the  reason  for  the  mode  of  S^  (tf ,  4) , 

iMfK\rj<rai  {a,  6)  ,  Xi^cnu  {by  6)  ,  irapiCFot  (r,  5)  . 

10  Give  the  reason  for  the  use  of  each  of  the  following  par- 
ticiples: dyayoiy  {a,  i)  ,  Imrro^  {a,  7)  ,  ^x**"  (*,  S)  ,  «*o^  (*,  5)  , 
atrtoFxas  (r,  i) .  Explain  the  force  of  tows  (a^  2)  ,  of  the  second 
Tw  in  (^,  5) .      Change  iv  cIku  ri/uuos  (^,  5)  to  direct  discourse. 

1 1  Give  the  derivation  of  each  of  the  following  words  and 
the  meaning  of  each  part :  <rv/i/iaxovs  (a^  4) ,  dxp^rvx^  (^t  6)  t 
KaraPaxm  (r,  6)  .     Explain  the  formation  of  the  future  stem  of 

TTuBtirOax  (a,  3)  ,  it^atnrfauv  (r,  3)  . 

1 2  Write  in  Greek  each  of  the  following  sentences  using  two 
different  constructions  to  express  the  same  idea: 

a  He  said  that  he  would  go. 
6  He  sent  a  herald  to  say  this. 
c  Would  that  he  had  ordered  this. 

13  With  what  should  fjutv  {a,  5)  be  construed?  i*  (a,  5)  ?  Ac- 
count for  the  use  of  the  nominative  in  rCfuos  (a,  5)  .  Give  the 
syntax  of  c^<£n7aav  {c,  3)  and  show  how  the  meaning  would  be 
changed  if  the  infinitive  were  used  instead  of  the  indicative. 

14  Draw  an  outline  map  and  on  it  (a)  trace  the  route  of  the 
10,000,  (b)  locate  Sardis,  Trapezus,  Cunaxa,  Cappadocia. 

15  Translate  (This  must  be  taken  by  those  who  desire  credit 
for  the  fourth  book) : 

A  SNOW-STORM 
NvxrcpcvoKTaiv  3'  avrOiv  Ivrav^  ciriirnrrci  ^iiav  airXcros^  wart  dircicpv^c  koI 
ra  owXa  koI  rms  ivdptxnrov^  KaraKeifityov^'  kcu  tcl  viro^vyia  owcTO&crcy  17 
^Lu}v'  fcot  iroA.vs  OKV09  TJv  dviOTaaOcLL'  KaTaK€LfJi€yiav  yap  dXcctvov  1^  1}  )(ifav 
iirLTrfWTUMcvui  or<p  fu^  iroipappvtiTf.  Ettci  3c  Hcvo^wf  croXfii^c  yvfivoi  ^v 
Avaara^  axZew  ivXa,  Td)(a  avao'Tds  ri9  koI  oAAos  ixcivov  d^cXdftcvos  ixr)(iZc¥» 

—  4i  4 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

.Inywer  questions  7-^  and  four  of  t/ie  others  but  no  more.  If  m^e 
ihiiji  four  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  th€  first  jour  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  mo 
*redits. 

i-S  Translate  into  English : 

M  PANIC    OF    THE    BARBARIANS 

1  *£ic   8i   nM(rr<Pi  fiSuraov  irpolovrwv  cvv  Kpavyg,  Slvo  rav  avrofuiTov 

2  8po/A09   cyo^ero  txSi  frrfiaruarai^  iirl  roi  a-Krp^wi,      Ttor  8^  Papfiapwy 

3  ^/3o«  iroXvs  Not  aXXoKf  koI  17  T€  RiXuro-a  €<^vycv  ck  rrj^  apfw,fjudiri^  Ktu 

4  oi  iK  rrjs  dyopas  icaTaAxirovrcs  to.  tavux  l<^vyov'   01  8c  ^EAA^kcs  avv  ycXcori 

5  ivi  Tois  aicrfvais  ^kOov.      H  Sc  Kiktaa-a  iSowra  rrfv  XafLtrporrfra  teal  rijv 

6  ro^iv  rav  arpartufuiTOi  cAiv/uurc.      K0po9  3i  y<r$rf  rbv  ck  ro>v  "BAXi/vcdv 

7  as  rov$  PapP^povi  ^fiov  iStav, — I,  2 

^  CHARACTER    OF    CLEARCHUS 

1  Kat  y2if>  8^,  lo>9  ft^  iroXc/A09  ^v  roTs  Aaxc8ai/uiovi(M$  irpos  rovs  'AOvf- 

2  vouov^f  irapifuwey  hrel  Sk  ctpi/n/  iycytroy  Trcums  r^v  cavrov  ttoXmv  vk  ol 

3  0p^jcc$  d&jcovo'i  rov9  *EAAi;va9}  mu  Scairpo^ofievos  cos  i8vKaro  irapa  r<uv 

4  *E5^op«0Vy   i^erXu  <d9  TrQA,c/iii/cra)v   rots   vircp   Xc/SpoVi/cov  icai  TLipivBov 

5  %fn^Cv.      *^nru  8c  fterayvoKrcs  ?ra>«   ot  *E0opoe  1781;  lf<o  ovros  avrov 

6  ijFoaTpi^a^  avrov  ^ircip<i>Kro  c^  *l<rBfMv,  ivravOa  ovKen  irtiBeroL,  dXA* 

7  ^ero  vA«on^  ei«  *BAA.iy<nrovrov. —  2,  6 

f  SPEECH   OF   XENOPHON 

1  *H/uM9  8c|  oTs  iafi€fiM)v  fikv  ov8cis  vdpeariv,  icrrparewrafiey  Sk  iir  airhv 

2  uk  8ovXoK  dyrc  jSouriXecos  iroti^o-ovrcs   koI  d^^oKrcvovKrcs^  ci  ^vnufUSay 

3  rt   &y  aiofjLM&cL  iraBuv;   *Ap*  ovk  av  ^irl  ttov  tkOoi,  <i^  i^fias  r^  l{rp(ara 

4  aucuro^Acvos  vocrtv   di^/xinrocs  <l>6pov  Trapajfr\oi  tov  firj  arparajmu  eir' 

5  avrov  irorc;  *AAA*  o]r«i>s  roi  /a^  ctt'  iKUVi^  ycyrftrofitda  irdyra  iroii/rcov. 

—  3»  I 

6  Translate  into  Greek : 

a  When  they  asked  him  if  he  had  come  concerning  a 
treaty,  he  replied  that  he  had  not. 

d  If  we  choose  war  instead  of  peace  Cyrus  will  order  us 
to  march  against  the  king. 
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7  Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  orr/xiTiarrats  («,  2)  ,  Bp^uf^ 
(d,  5) ,  avTov  (^,  5)  ,  'Hftas  {c,  i) ,  SovXov  (r,  2)  ;  for  the  mode  of 

diro(rTp€<f>uv  (^,  6)  ,  hvvauifjue0a.  (r,  2)  ,  9ra/9ao-;(oi  (^,  4)  ,  OTparGxmi  (r,  4)  , 
yorqfToiktOa  (r,  5)  . 

8  Distinguish  between  a  subjective  genitive  and  an  objec- 
tive genitive.  Give  an  example  of  each  from  the  above  pas- 
sages. Write  the  principal  parts  of  KaraXarovrvi  (a^  4)  ,  dirwrrpi' 
4fuv  (*,  6)  ,  irapcwrxot  (r,  4)  . 

9  From  what  verb  is  each  of  the  following  and  where  is  the 
form  made:  70-^7  (^,  6) ,  /xerayvovrcs  {6,  5) ,  voBdv  (r,  3)  ?  Con- 
jugate imp€fi.(y€y  {d,  2)  in  the  voice,  mode  and  tense  here  found. 
Compare  OSura-ov  {a,  i) . 

10  Give  the  derivation  of  each  of  the  following  words  and 
the  meaning  of  each  part:  ovto/mltov  {a,  i),  ^iJMptay  {b^  4)  . 
Explain  the  formation  of  the  future  stem  of  iOa.vi»MT€  (<2,  6)  ^ 

wapiptvtv  {by  2)  ,  &airpa^a/i.evo3  (^,  3)  . 

11  Give  the  synopsis  (first  form  in  every  mode  including- 
participle)  of  trpoiovrmy  {a,  1),  ircwra?  {b,  2)  in  the  voice  and  tense 
here  found.  Explain  the  use  of  each  of  the  following  parti- 
ciples: irpotdvTwv  (^,  i)  ,  iScov  (a,  7),  irXcW  {b,  7)  ,  troii^atiFrc?  (^,  2)  . 

12  Explain  the  force  of  each  of  the  following,  showing  its 
relation  to  the  thought  of  the  passage  in  which  it  occurs:  ph^ 
(by  i),  Sk  {by  2)  y  ik  {by  4) .  Explain  the  use  of  the  first  &k  in 
{Cy  3) .     To  what  is  vojOuv  (r,  3)  equivalent  in  direct  discourse? 

13  Name  the  tenses  used  in  prohibitions  and  explain  the 
force  of  each.  Illuctratc.  Explain  each  of  the  following: 
potential  optative,  gnomic  aorist. 

14  Write  a  sketch  of  Xenophon,  covering  {a)  principal  events 
of  his  life,  {b)  his  character,  {c)  his  value  as  a  historian, 

15  Translate  (This  must  be  taken  by  those  who  desire  credit 
for  the  fourth  book) : 

A    PRISONER    GIVES   INFORMATION    TO    THE    GREEKS 

*0  Sk  Xoiiro?  cAc^cv  on  outo?  fi€v  Stot  ravra  ov  <f>JM)  tiSivcu,  Sri  atvr^ 
Tvy\dva.  Ovyarrip  Ikzl  irap  avhpi  iKSe^pcvrj'  auros  8*  €<l>7f  -^yiyfrccftu  Svt^arrpr 
Kol  VTTO^uyjMS  TToptvzcrOjx  oSSv.  'E/jwTWftcvo?  S*  ci  ar)  Tt  iv  OiVT'S  SwnraptTOK 
p(<i)ptbv,  l<t>rj  ttvjJL  axpoVf  o  cl  prj  T15  irpoKHTakrfij/OLTOy  dSiWrov  ccrco^bt 
irapcXBeiv.  —  ^,  I 
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Ansvfer  questions  7-7  and  three  of  the  others  hut  no  more.  If  more  than  three 
of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of  these  answers  will  be 
considered.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1-5  Translate; 

a  ZEUS   THREATENS   HERA 

1       T^i/  S*  aira/ietfio/ievo^  irpoai<f>7i  V€<l>€\i]y€p^a  Zeuf 

d  ^^SaifAovirj^  aUl  p.€V  oUai,^  oxthi  (T€  XtjOco^ 

8  wprj^ai  S*  efiirrj^  ov  ti  Svpijo'eai^  aXX'  aTro  0v/iov 

4  fA&Wov  ifiol  iaeai*  to  Se  toc  Kal  piyiop  earai, 

6  el  8*  ovrto  tout'  iaripy  ifiol  fidWei  <f>Ckov  elvai. 

6  aW  OLKeovaa  KaOrjaOy  kfiip  8'  iTriTreiOeo  fivd<p^ 

7  fi'q  vv  TOt  ov  j^pala-fuoaiv  ocoi  Oeoi  €ur*  iv  ^OXvfiirt^ 

8  ifftrov  16p0\  ot€  xiv  rot  adirrov^  X^V^^  ^<^€&).". 

h  560-567 

t  HERA   SPEAKS  TO   ATHENA 

1  !v0a  K€P  ^Apyeioiaip  irrripfMopa  poaro^  ^^X^V^ 

2  €*  fiif  ^AOrjpairjp  "Hpiy  7r/)09  fivOop  eeitrep. 

3  **cJ  TToVot,  aiy  1.6x010  Aao9  riico^^  aTpVTfovrfy 

4  ovT<o  Si)  oltcopScy  <f>Ckr)P  i^  irarpiha  yalap, 

6  ^Apyeloi  <f>€v^0PTai  iir*  €vp4a  p&ra  OaXdaarj^^ 

6  icbZ  h4  K€P  €uxo>\f)P  Tlpidficp  teal  Tptoal  Xliroi^v 

7  ^Apyeirjp  'EXei/iyi',  179  elpexa  ttoXXoI  'A;^atcl)i/ 

8  €P  Tpoiy  airoXopTo^  <f>CXr)^  airb  irarplho^  atij^ ;  " 

2,  155-162 

^  PARIS    FLEES   FROM    MENELAUS 

1  TOP  S'  o>9  oiu  ipoTfaep  'AXe^apSpo^  OeoeiSij^ 

2  ip  irpofMaxoia-L  <f>aP€Pra,  KarcTrXijytf  <f>CXop  fjrop^ 
8  A-^  5'  krapayp  ek  €0po^  ix^^cTO  Krjp^  aXeeipfOP, 

4  w  S'  OTe  rk  re  Spaxopra  ISdp  waXtPopao^  air^tmi 
6  otjp€09  ip  firiaarfiy  xnro  re  rpdfJLO^  eXXaffe  yvla^ 

6  a-^  T  apex^^pv^e^j  cS^o'9  t€  fup  etXe  Trapeid^^ 

7  cJ?  aSrt?  KaO^  OfuXop  eSv  Tp<o<op  ayepdxo^^j 

8  &ura9  ^Arp4o^  vlop  ^AXe^apSpa:  deoetS?)?. 

9  Toi^  8'  "EucTODp  P€uc€aa€P  IScip  alaxpoU  itrhaaiv^ 

3»  30-5^ 
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Homer's  Iliad  —  continued 

6-7  Translate  into  Greek: 

a  We  must  not  cross  the  river  before  the  enemy  appears. 

b  The  soldiers  went  away  during  the  night  so  that  they  procured 
provisions. 

Cy  d  The  Athenians  being  blockaded  both  by  land  and  sea  were 
disheartened ;  but  they  said  that  they  must  sufifer  whatever  seemed 
best  to  the  gods. 

cross  =  SmySatW,  procure  =  wopl^ofAcu,  blockade  =  iroXiopKdco, 
be  disheartened  =  a9vfjid(0 

8  Give  the  Attic  prose  forms  for  oUcu  (a,  2),  iinireldeo  (a^  6), 
Toi  {ay  7),  €<^tfi)  (tf,  8),  alyiSxoto  {d,  3),  irpofAaxoiai  {c,  2),  fiii<rarfi 
{c,  5),  fuv  (^  6),  veUeaa-ev  {c,  9),  iireeaaLV  (c,  9). 

9  Describe  the  scene  of  passage  {a).  Explain  the  force  of  Baifiovir) 
{a,  2).  To  what  does  tout*  {a,  5)  refer?  Give  the  syntax  of  roi 
{a,  7),  I6u6'  (a,  8),  ^Top  {c,  2).  irapeids:  (^,  6). 

10  Give  the  reason  for  the  mode  of  irpi^ai  (a,  3X  ;^pa/(j/AaH7ti' 
(tf,  7),  €Tvx&V  (^»  i)»  ^^TTOiev  {b,  6).  Write  the  principal  parts  of 
iil>ei(o  (a,  8),  hnrikovTO  {b,  8),  if>avivTa  {c,  2). 

1 1  Give  the  composition  of  each  of  the  following  words  and  the 
meaning  of  each  part:  u€(l>€\r}y€p^a  (a,  i),  arpuro^inf  {by  3),  OeoetSifi 
(c,  8).  Give  the  stem  of  Trpfj^ai  (a,  3),  irvxOr)  {b,  i).  Define  gnomic 
aorist  and  give  an  example  of  it  from  one  of  the  passages. 

1 2  Give  an  account  of  the  Homeric  religion  covering  the  following 
points:  (a)  names  of  four  principal 'deities,  {b)  attitude  of  men 
toward  these  deities^  (/)  conceptions  of  right  and  wrong. 

13  Give  the  synopsis  (first  form  in  every  mode  including  participle) 
of  ih^v  (r,  4),  airiaTq  {c,  4)  in  the  voice  and  tense  here  found. 
Decline  x^Ipa?  (a,  8)  in  the  plural,  v&ra  {^,  5)  in  the  singular 
Account  for  the  accent  of  rk  (r,  4),  dSxp^f  {c,  6). 

14  Explain  the  force  of  fiiv  (a,  2),  8'  (a,  3);  the  use  of  k^  (a,  8); 
the  form  of  KitS  {b,  6).     Show  the  force  of  the  simile  in  (c). 

15  Scan  lines  2  and  3  of  (a),  marking  quantity  of  syllables,  division 
into  feet  and  principal  cesuras.  Define  fmesis  and  give  an  example 
of  it  from  one  of  the  passages.  Define  and  illustrate  dieresis. 
Account  for  the  hiatus  in  (a). 
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100  credits,  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  questions  i-y  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  mors.  If  more 
than  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  jo 

I  rcdits, 

1-5  Translate  into  English : 

a  ATHENA    RESTRAINS   ACHILLES 

1  Toy  8*  aSrc  irpoxriajF^  $€a  yXavKwris  *A$rpnii 

2  ' '  ^X0O¥  iyta  mwrovau  ro  <r6v  fuyoit  <u  k€  iriOipif 

3  ovpavoOey'  wpo  3c  /r'  y/kc  Ota  XcviccoXcvos  ^Hpi;, 

4  ofiifHo  ofJLut^  OofjLta  ^iXeovcra  re  icrfSofievrj  rt, 

5  dXX*  aye  Xvjy'  l[pi&K,  fJitfSk  ^i0o;  cXkco  \upi' 

6  dlAA'  ^  roi  lir€<riv  fiev  oyciiSurov  ioq  Haerai  irtp. 

7  <u8e  yap  i(€p€Wf  rb  Sc  koI  rertXta-filyov  corcu* 

8  Koi  mri  roi  rpls  rocroa  irapecro'ercu  dyXaa  Scapa 

9  vppios  ctyeica  r^a^c.     <rv  3*  tcrxco,  iruBto  3*  ^pXv" — I,  306*214 

b  SPEECH    OF    NESTOR 

1  ^  roc  o  y  a»9  aircuv  xar   op   Hcro,  roixTi  0  dvcon; 

2  NcoTCdpy  OS  /§a  UvXoco  ai^  ^v  rifjiaOaevTo^' 

3  o  o'^y  Iv^povlosv  dyopi/ouro  kcu  ficrcciTrcv 

4  '  *  <S  ^tXoc  * ApyciW  ^yijro/ocs  173^  /xcSovrcs, 

5  ci  ficy  rts  rov  ovupov  *X\(wav  akXo^  Ivicnrtv, 

6  ^ci)3os  irey  <^fA€y  kcu  yoo-^t^otfie^  /jiaAAov' 

7  yvy  3*  c8ey  o«  firy*  opurriK  ^Axauav  cvx^rai  dyiu. 

8  AAA'  ^yer*,  <J  ico'  irois  OtapTq^opxv  vtas  'A;(aio»y."— a,  76—83 

^  ANTENOR   DESCRIBES   ODYSSEUS 

1  "  <S  yiwQu,  ^  fuxAa  rovro  &ros  n^fieprc?  Icittcs' 

2  ^f3i/  yof)  icat  Sevpo  iror'  i^Xv^c  3u>9  '03vo'0'cv9; 

3  o'tv  €¥€K   dyytXitf^f  <rvy  aprfi<l>C\ia  McveXa<tf. 

4  rov$  3*  ^a»  cfctVio-cra  irai  cy  fieydpotxri.  ^i  Xi/oa, 

5  dft.4^0T€pwv  3c  ^v^y  ^3di;y  kqu  fii73ca  irvicya. 

6  dXX'  ore  S9  Tptaecrartv  iv  &ypop.(vouriv  Cfux^cy, 

7  €rrayTvi¥  pkv  McycAoof  vircipc;(ey  evpeis  oYtovg, 

8  ^^  3*  c{o/icyai  y€pap<aT€po9  ^ey  'OSixro'evs.*' — 3,  304*211 
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Homer's  Iliad — continued 

6-7  Translate  into  Greek: 

/7,  b  He  happened  to  be  away  when  a  messenger  came  to  tell 
him  that  the  enemy  would  attack  them  during  the  night. 

c  Be  brave,  generals;  attack  the  enemy;  do  not  cease  from 
battle  till  yon  have  conquered. 

d  He  arranged  the  army  so  that  Menon  held  the  right  wing 
and  Clearchiis  the  left  wing. 

attack  =  €viri$€fAm,  battle  =  fmxrj  4»  arrange  =  Tarrw 

8  Give  the  Attic  prose  forms  for  rov  (a,  i) ,  wiOrjai  (a,  2) , 
JAicto  (a,  5)  ,  v^ptos  (a,  9)  ,  HuXoto  (*,  2)  ,  <r<^tv  {d,  3)  ,  acv  (r,  3)  , 
ficydfioun  (r,  4)  ,  Tpiii€aariv  (r,  6)  ,  liuyBev  (r,  6)  . 

9  Give  the  context  of  (a) .  Give  a  sketch  of  Odysseus. 
Explain  the  reference  in  (^,  2) . 

10  Give  the  syntax  of  irawrofwra  (^,  2) .  Change  this  con- 
struction to  two  other  constructions  expressing  the  same  idea. 
Explain  the  conditional  sentence  in  (^,  5) .     Give  the  syntax 

of  €pc3os   (a^  5)  ,   hrtaiy   {a^   6)  ,   o"<^v   (d,  3)  ,  'A^aiw   {b^  5)  ,    oyiovf 

{c,  7) . 

1 1  From  what  verb  is  each  of  the  following  and  where  is 
the  form  made :  tJkc  (« ,  3) ,  ^wpiyfo/Acv  (by  8) ,  c&xt/v  (r,  5)  ?  Give 
the  force  of  </)tA.cauo-a  (a,  4),  tof  (i,  5) .     Explain  the  meaning 

of  cii9  lo-cTOi  irep  (^,  6)  . 

12  Explain  the  construction  of  irl0TpjL  (a,  2),  e&ai  (A,  7). 
Show  the  contrast  implied  in  tvcaiv  {a^  6) .  Explain  the  refer- 
ence in  ovtifioy  {b,  5)  and  describe  the  dream.  Comment  on  the 
speech  of  Nestor. 

13  To  whom  does  rifiXv  (a^  9)  refer'  ywoi  (r,  i)  ?  Give  the 
antecedent  of  os  (^,  7) .  Explain  the  force  of  koI  (a^  8)  ,  fia 
(^,  2)  ;  the  meaning  of  <l>vrjv  (^,  5) . 

1 4  Scan  the  first  //iree  lines  of  (c) ,  marking  quantity  of  sylla- 
bles, division  into  feet  and  principal  cesuras.  Define  and 
illustrate  apocope ^  crasis. 

15  Describe  the  character  of  Agamemnon  and  of  Achilles, 
illustrating  the  characteristics  mentioned  by  references  to  the 
Iliad. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  guest  tons  r-y  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  mo 
credits, 

1-5  Translate  into  English : 

a  ACHILLES  REPLIES   TO   AGAMEMNON 

1  rov  S'  Sip  VTTO&pa  iSiov  irpoalffyrf  vo&k  cuicvs  *A)(iXKok 

2  ^'  <o  fMMy  AvatSetrfV  iiruifUvt,  xcp&iXco^/soyy 

3  VW9  rk  TQi  wpo^pwv  hrtcw  iruBrfTcu  *A)(pLuav 

4  tf  68bv  iXBifjuivai  ^  Avipdjcriv  l<l>i  ijA.\arBai ; 

5  ov  yap  iyio  Tpiawv  tvtx   yXvOov  al^rjfrawv 

6  Scvpo  fUL)(rfO'6fievo^y  circl  ov  rt  fwi  alrtm  uaiv 

7  ov  yap  wta  iror*  ifm^  j3ovs  7j\a(rav,  ovSk  pkv  tinrou?; 

8  ovSc  iror'  ^i'  ^vq  ipifiioXaKi  Pioriavupri 

9  Koprov  idiif\rfauvT\  cirei  rj  pAXa  iroAAa  p£ra(v, 

10  ovpca  re  o'lctocmra  BaKaxTfrd  Tt  i7;(i/€0'oxi." —  i,  148^x57 

i  SPEECH    OF    THERSITES 

1  ''  'Arp^Hify  rio  8*  aSr'  iinix€p.if>eaLi  178^  xariiu'S  ; 

2  wXdal  roi  ;(aAxov  ncXuruu,  iroAAcu  Sk  ywauccs 

3  ao'iv  m  KkuTLTj^  €$aiperoif  S.^  rot  'A;(ouoi 

4  vpiarurTfa  8:80/16^9  cSr'  av  TrroMtOpov  iXoificr* 

5  ^  Ire  idu  xpva-ov  imScveoA.,  ov  xc  ri9  oioa 

6  TfMMiy  iinro8a/bUDV  c{  'lAiov  vtos  a?rotva, 

7  ov  iccy  iyw  8)/oia$  dyayco  ^  aAAo9  'A;(cuto»v." — 2,  225—231 

i"  PREPARATION    FOR    SACRIFICE 

1  mprvro  8*  avriK  tvura  avai  Av^piav  ^AyafitpvwVf 

2  ay  8'  'OSixrcv?  vokvp.7fTis'   drap  KtjpvKt^  dyavoC 

3  6pKui  moTa  Btuiv  avvayov,  Kpifnjpi  8e  oTvov 

4  fiuryov,  drap  /Soo'iXevo'tv  v8ctf/o  c?rt  )(€Lpa^  €\cwlv. 

5  'Arp€(8i;9  8c  Ipwra-dfuyoi  -xtLpurin  fm)(aipav, 

6  rj  oi  Trap  ^t^co9  ficya  icovXcov  aicv  dtapro, 

7  dpytdv  ^K  KC^aXeuv  rdpvt  rpiyoM-   avrdp  cTrara 

8  in^iwiccs  TpiOiav  koI  ^Axpniav  velfjuav  dpiaroK 3,  267—274 


Homer's  Iliad — continued 

6-7  Translate  into  Greek : 

a  After  this  they  said  that  if  he  would  give  them  a  guide 
who  would  lead  them  through  a  friendly  country  they  would 
march  on  the  following  day. 

b  When  he  heard  this  from  the  messenger  he  said,  ''Oh 
that  he  had  not  conquered;  but  since  he  has  conquered  we 
must  do  whatever  he  commands." 

8  Give  the  Attic  prose  forms  for  roi  (^,  3)  ,  cA^^icvai  (tf,  4) , 

rj^vBw  {a,  5)  ,  wpca  {a,  10)  ,  rco  {b,  i)  ,  kXutvq^  {b,  3)  ,  €7ri&u6a4  (b,  5)  ^ 

9  Explain  the  reference  in  each  of  the  following:  ou .  .  .  tmrow 
(^»  5-7)  ,  ^«  .  •  .  cAwfLcv  (by  3-4)  ,  opicMi .  .  .  trwayov  {c,  3)  ,  icfnfnjpi .  .  . 
fuayov  (c^  3—4)  »  fi/fJVKCs  .  .  .  a/xVrots  (^,  8)  . 

10  Show  the  force  of  Achilles'  argument  in  (a).  Charac- 
terize the  speech  of  Thersites.  State  an  important  fact  con- 
nected with  each  of  the  following:  Calchas,  Hector,  Nestor, 
Hephaestus. 

11  From  what  verb  is  each  of  the  following  and  where  is 
the  form  made:   ivuifievt  (a,  2) ,  acopro  (r,  6)  ?    Give  the  syntax 

of  dvaSevqv   {a,  2)  ,   roi    (^,  3)  ,   Av&pda'iv   {a,  4)  ,   t«>   (^,  i)  ,   Tpwav 

(b,  6) ,  vtos  (b,  6) . 

12  Supply  the  ellipsis  implied  in  yap  (tf,  5) .  Explain  the 
force  of  avT*  {by  1)  ,  kI  (b,  5)  ;  the  use  of  irp64>pwv  (a,  3) ,  Af  (r,  2) . 

13  Scan  lines  4,  5  and  6  of  (a) ,  marking  quantity  of  sylla- 
bles, division  into  feet  and  principal  cesuras.  Define  and 
illustrate  from  the  above  passages  each  of  the  following: 
synizesiSy  spondaic  verse, 

14  Point  out  and  define  a  figure  other  than  elision  in  each 

of  the  following:  {a)  firj  8'  dicccdv  vapa  ^va  7ro\v<^Aour/3oco  OaXdartrrp, 
(b)  ov3'  dirtOrfO'ev  fivOi^  * KBrfvairfiy  (r)  ot  ot  irpwrOfv  apa  rpaiffxy  ^S'  iy€P€vrm 
iv  ILvKff  Vy^^f  {^)  OTrXdyxyO'  8'  fy*  d.fi7r€ipavr€^  wrcipexw  'H^ai<rroio^ 
(<f)  SLfifftOTCpw  PaxriXxvi  r   ayaOo^  Kparepo^  t  al^Qirpi^, 

15  Give  an  account  of  the  I/iad,  using  the  following  outline  - 
(a)  theme,  (b)  chief  characteristics  of  style,  (c)  peculiarities  oj 
dialect. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pasSy  75 

Answer  questions  7-7  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive 
10  credits, 

1-5  Translate  into  English : 

a  DEFENSE   OF    THE   OENERALS 

1  Mera  Tvivra  8i  ol  arpamrffoi  Ppa^ita^  eicooro?  dircXoy)^<mrO|  ov  y^ 

2  vpowrWrf  aipuri  Aoyos  Kara  rov  vofAov,  ical  ra  ireirpayf^iya  Siijyavrroy  Sri 

3  avroi  /juky  ivi   revs   irokcfuovi   ttX&mcv^  T17V  Sk  di^oipccriy  roiy  vavaytiiv 

4  irpooTo^oAcy  rSty  rpafpdpj(wy  dvSpaxny  txavoi?  koI  icrTparrf/rfKoa'w  rjStff 

5  ^hfpafLOfu  Kol  0/xi(rv/3otjX<0  koX  oXXok  rocovrixs'   fcai  cTirep  yc  rtvas  8ciX| 

6  v£fX  r^s  dvaiporc(i>9  ov8ei/a  oAAov  €)(tuv  avrovs  atriooiao^ai  ^  rovrovs  oI$ 

7  vpoarraxOrf.  —  Hellcnica,  i,  7 

^  CHOICE    BETWEEN    THE   EGYPTIAN    KINGS 

1  *EvT€ajOa  &rf  'AyrfcriXao^  yvovs  ort  ci  /uicv  firjBtrlpia  crvAAi^oiro,  fiurOoy 

2  ofv&fTtpoi  kwra  rots  ^EXXrjaiv,  dyopav  8e  ov8crc/>o?  waptieif  ovorep^i  r 

3  &K  Kpan^oyf,  ovro^  ixl^po^  iarcw    ci  8J  r<^  €r^<p  (tvAAiJ^ihto,  ovroq  yc 

4  di  irotfctfi'  cos  ro  ciico?  ^1X09  itrotroy  ovro>  S^  xptVa?,  bitorrtpfys  ifiiXiXXrp^ 

5  fftoXAov  cSoxa  cTkoi,  arrfxireva'afjLeyo^  fAtra  rovrov  toy  fjijkv  fiiaiWrfva  pu&xjn 

6  mcifcms  x^'P^'^^'^  ''^•'  ^'  ^^por  avyKodiarria'i,*  —  AgCsilaUS,  2 

^  VICTORY    WON 

1  n.  'Op^9  ovy  Kcu  ywaiicas  Svo  larrficvLa^  im  r^  irlrpt^y  XiTropa?  «ca2 

2  cvcicrowras  rep  fnifULTif  kcu  cd9  iKTtrdKiun  ras  ;(Cipa9  irpoOvfAoti ; 

3  B*  6pu>*  dAAa  rtVes  icoAxnWai,  c^i/v,  avrai; 

4  n.  1)  fKVy  'EyKparcia  JcoAdrai*  i<l)T^'  17  8c,  Kaprcpta*  cicrl  8e  dBcX^oi. 

5  B*  Tt  ovv  ras  xupa^  iKreroMucnv  ourco  irpoOvyito^ ; 

6  n.  irapaKoAovcriVy  c^i^,  rov?  wapayiyvofiivov^  iirl  rov  rovoy  Oappuy 

7  fcoi  ^^  AiroSuXtSy,  Xiyovam  Sti  fipo-X^  ^Ti  Sti  KJLprtpvjcrox  avrov«,  cTra 

8  ri^cfwriy  d%  b^v  koXtiv — Ccbcs,  Tabula,  16 
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Greek,  Second  Year — continued 

6-7  Translate  into  Greek ; 

a  When  Theramenes  announced  this  to  him,  he  asked 
who  was  appointed  general  of  the  Greeks. 

b  He  knew  that  this  man  was  both  fond  of  the  Greeks 
and  had  waged  war  in  behalf  of  them. 

c  If  he  ever  took  part  with  the  Greeks  he  always  con- 
quered in  battle.  He  would  have  conquered  in 
this  battle  if  he  had  taken  part  with  the  Greeks. 

d  Having  heard  that  he  was  a  friend  they  sent  him  to 
assemble  the  soldiers. 

8  Give  an  account  of  the  generals  referred  to  in  {a) ,  cover- 
ing the  following  points :  accusation  made  against  them,  their 
plea  in  defense,  sentiments  of  the  Athenian  people  toward 
them. 

9  To  what  does  ravra  (^,  i) ,  refer?  Explain  the  reference 
in  ov  .  .  .  voiMv  {a^  1,2).  Give  the  reason  for  the  mode  of  irXeour 
{a,  3) ,  8eoi  (a,  5) ,  airiatraaOai  {a,  6) ;  for  the  case  of  a-ilMn  {a,  2) , 
rpn^apx<av  {a,  4)  ,  Tims  (^,  5)  . 

10  Write  the  principal  parts  of  vpouriBri  (a,  2) ,  irAeMcv  {a^  3)  , 
irpovfToyBri  {Uy  7) .  Give  the  composition  of  each  of  the  follow, 
ing  words  and  the  meaning  of  each  part:    mmya»r  (a,  3)^ 

1 1  Explain  the  historical  reference  in  {b) .  To  whom  does 
htpov  {by  6)  refer?     Explain  the  force  of  fUv  {b,  i) ,  Sk  (*,  3) . 

1 2  Give  the  synopsis  (first  form  in  every  mode  including  par- 
ticiple) of  -yvav?  (b,  i) ,  Kparrffrri  {by  3)  in  the  voice  and  tense  here 
found.  Write  in  direct  discourse  d,  ,  ,  ccrocro  {by  3-4) .  Account 
for  the  use  of  4v  {by  3) . 

13  From  what  verb  is  each  of  the  following  and  where  is 
the  form  made:  (tuAXtJ^oito  {by  i)  ,  ira^wv  {by  4)  ,  xc^/nnmu  {by  6)  ? 
Conjugate  avyKaOC(rTrf<TL  {by  6)  in  the  voice,  mode  and  tense  here 
found.     Compare  fiaXXov  {by  5)  . 

14  Explain  the  connection  of  each  of  the  following  with  the 
story  of  the  Tabula :     Tux^y,  ^cvSoTnuScta,  EvSaifun^ui. 

15  Give  an  account,  omitting  details,  of  the  plan  of  the 
Tabula,  Give  the  syntax  of  Oa^^v  {Cy  6) ,  Kofyrcf^aoA  (r,  7)  . 
Explain  the  accent  of  nVcs  (^,  3) ,  dai  (r,  4) . 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  i-y  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  three  of  these  other  guest  ions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive 
10  credits, 

1-5  Translate  into  English: 

a      ATHENA    GIVES   INFORMATION    CONCERNING    ODYSSEUS 

1  ov  yap  ira>  riBvrftcev  ivi  xGoin.  Sios  'OSvacrcu?, 

2  oAA'  Irt  Tov  {oi^  fcarcpvfccitu  cvpci  jtovtw, 

3  vi/O'o)  €v  AfAjffupvrg*  ;(aXc7ro(  8c  fuv  aiSpti  ixpvatv, 

4  aypuHy  cZ  irov  kuvov  ifiVKavoiDtr'  dcxovra. 

5  avTop  vvv  rot  cya>  fjuoLvrewrofJuu,  tas  ivl  Ovfjuf 

6  d^aMirot  jSoAAoiMri,  #cai  tlk  rcAceo^cu  oi<i>, 

7  ovrc  rt  fJuavrK  itav,  ovt*  oiiovlav  a'd<l>a  ciSois' 

8  ovroi  in  Sftipw  yc  ^1X179  aTro  trarpiSoi  alrji 

9  ia-aenUf  ovB*  etvip  t€  aiSiypca  hia-iuxr   IxB^^'  — 

Homer,  Odyssey,  i,  196-204 

KoxtpvKia  =  detain,  dft<^LpvT<K  =  sea-girt,  o-a^^  ctSok  =  skilled  in, 
Svfpov  =  long,  (rtjSirjp€09  =  iron 

b  INTERVIEW    BETWEEN    AGESILAUS    AND    PHARNABAZUS 

1  Mcra  8c  Tovro  rjpiaro  koyov  h  ^apva/Sa^o^'   Koi  yap  ^v  vp€<rfivT€p<K' 

2  *0  'Ayi^iAac  kgu  iravrc?  ol  irdpovrt^  AaKc8at/xonoi,  ^yci>  vpXVf  ore  roi^ 

3  'A^i/muocs  iiroX,€fJLdT€y  <l>i\o^  kuX  a-vfipxi^o^  iyev6p,rpf,  teal  to  pkv  vavriMov 

4  TO  Vfiertpov  )(fyi^fJUiTa  irap€)(<av  la')(vpov  iiroCovVj  cv  8c  riy   y^  avr^  Airo 

5  Tclv  tmrov  ftaxofuytK  fuO^  vpJttv  ci>  rrjv  OaXarrav  KoriSitiKov  roivs  iroAe- 

6  /UOV9-  —  Xenophon,  Hellenica,  4,  i 

vavTucw  =  fleet,  io';(vpos  =  strong 

^  VIRTUE    SPEAKS    TO    HERCULES 

1  Ttav  yap  ovrwv  dya^wv  kcu   koXcuv   ov8cv  Avev  iroi^v  ical  iioifjuektui^ 

2  Otoi  8c8oa<rti'  dv^pciMroic*    oAA'  cTrc  rov^  Otov^  tXcois  dvax  <roL  )3ovA,ciy 

3  $€pa'r€uTiov  tou9  Btov^*    cTrc  vtto  <^l\u}v  c^cXcis  dyairao^^ou,  rov9  ^iAov9 

4  cvcpyen^rcoK*   cTrc  vird  rii^o?  7rdAco>9  liriOvpjd^  ripMrdaUf  rrfv  irdAiv  <u<^eA.i;- 

5  reoy    circ  viro  7^9  *EAAa8o9  irdayf^  d^uxs  ^tt'   dper^  Bavfidi€<r$aij  rifv 

6  "EAAdSci  fTCipareoK  c^  wouiv  circ  yr/v  povXtt  (rot  ico/iTrovs  d^^drov9  <^*p€iyf 

7  r^v  y^v  ^cpaircwTcdv.  —  Memorabilia,  2,  i 

$€pa7r€wa^do  service  to,  cultivate,  a^MKu=expect,  icapwo9= fruit 
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6-7  Translate  into  Greek :  (^)  He  said  that  Cyrus  would  cross 
the  river  as  soon  as  possible  if  no  one  hindered,  {b)  It  seems  to 
me  that  we  must  consider  what  it  is  necessary  to  do,  (c)  He 
marched  against  the  soldiers  of  Clearchus  so  that  they  ran  to 
arms,  {d)  Let  us  go  and  ask  Cyrus  for  boats  in  order  that 
we  may  sail  away. 

hinder  =  KtakwHy  run  =  rpi^to^  ask  =:  atrco>,  sail  away  =  airoirAeu 

8  Give  the  syntax  of  hitriMr  (^,  9) ,  \6yov  (b,  i) ,  'AOt/vouok 
(*i  3)  >  ^'^  (^,  3)  ,  ayaj9S>v  (c,  i)  ,  ^Trt/AcXeias  (^,  i)  .  Explain  the 
use  of  the  infinitive  in  rcXcco^ai  (a,  6) ,  cTvoi  (c,  2) ,  rifMfrOcn  {c,  4) , 
mHUV  (^,  6) . 

9  Translate  into  English : 

Upo9  ravra  dva<rra$  Scvo^tSi'  wrkp  T<av  (rrpaTitarwv  elircv'  'Hfufi?  Biy  Z 
av$p€9  SiVttnretSy  rJKOfjLev  dyairtovre^  on  ra  (nofiara  StetrtsHfofieOa  koI  rh  oirAa* 
ov  yap  ^v  dwarov  a/M  t€  r^  xpi^fjuira  Ayuv  koI  ijiipuv  koX  roSp  voAcfuocs 

fiAx^o** — Xenophon,  Anabasis,  5,  5 
&yavwrr€s  =  contented 

10  Translate  into  English: 

^'EvetSff  Sk  Siefirja-aVf  irpo<Tr]v)(OVTo  avOi^s  $€Oi^  ro?f  MrjSCav  yijv  icar^(oucny 
tAccDS  MOi  evfievM  S^ccr^at  avrovs.  ravra  8^  TOii/cravrc^)  ^Unrauro/icyoi 
dXAi^Xovs  w(nr€p  aicos,  6  /uicv  irarrfp  ttoXlv  cis  iroXiv  air^a,,  Kvp09  Sk  ds 
M1780VS  wpos  Kvaidprpf  itropevero. — Cyropaedia,  2,  I 

Trpoatvxppjon  =:  pray  to,  Acnraio/mi  =  take  leave  of 

1 1  Translate  into  English : 

^y  Kol  aKOVTure  Bovpi  doiik,  jSoXc  Sk  irp6fwv  3v&pay 
Aivctec*  erapov  fJLeyaOvpaVy  ^rfiKOoivra 
Uepyaa-i^Vy  ov  Tpaics  ofitaq  Tlpidfiou)  T€K€cr<nv 
ribv,  iva  doo':  cctkc  /ura  Trpwroicri  pAxixrOax- 
rov  pa,  kolt   dxrirtBa  Sovpl  /SaXt  Kp€iwv  ' Ayap.€p.vu)V'  — 

Homer,  Iliad,  5,  533-537 
oKovrtiia  =  hurl,         o/uLws  =  equally,         rem  =  honor 

12  Translate  into  English: 

<Ss  upoL  ifnovri<raxr'  airifirf  yXavKcIwri?  '\0-jvrj 
vovTov  €ir'  arpvyerov'   Xt7r€  8c  ^^(tLpL'rjv  IpartiviQV' 
Xk€TO  S'  l^  MapaOuiva  kol  evpvdyvuiv  'A$-qvrp^f 

hvV€  8'   *l^p€\9rJ09  TTVKIVOV  8o/AOV-     OVTap   'OSvfTO'W 

'AXjcivoov  rrpoi  Biopar  U  xAvra.  —  Homer,  Odyssey,  7,  78-82 
arpvyeroi  =  barren,  *AO-qvrf  =  Athene 

13  Translate  into  Greek:  (a)  The  generals  have  come  to 
lead  them,  (d)  This  man  collected  his  own  army,  (c)  Oh  that 
Cyrus  had  not  died,  (d)  If  you  had  not  come  I  should  have  sent 
for  you,  (e)  Let  us  send  him  to  Greece  as  quickly  as  possible. 

14  Give  a  sketch  of  Athena;  of  Hera. 

15  Write  in  Greek  sentences  illustrating  each  of  the  follow- 
ing: objective  genitive,  potential  optative,  relative  clause  of 
purpose. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pasSy  75 

Answer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  10  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.    Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Compare /<f//;r,  parvus ^  bene.  Give  the  accusative  singular 
and  dative  plural  of  vir^  deus,  moSy  corpus, 

2  Decline  a/ius  in  the  singular  in  all  genders,  felix  in  the 
plural  in  all  genders,  qui  throughout. 

3  Decline  belltim  and  dux  in  the  singular,  miles  and  host  is  in 
the  plural,  and  vis  and  tu  throughout. 

4  Give  the  rules  for  the  accent  of  Latin  words.  Mark  the 
accent  of  the  following  words :  servoruni^  generibus,  portaverunt^ 
audiretur.  Give  two  instances  in  which  nouns  are  masculine 
other  than  by  meaning. 

5  Decline  through  all  genders  hie  in  the  singular,  ipse  in  the 
plural  and  idem  in  both  numbers. 

6  Write  the  third  person  plural  of  all  the  tenses  of  the  in- 
dicative and  subjunctive  active  of  audio.  Give  all  the  infini- 
tives active  and  passive,  of  rego  and  all  the  participles,  active 
and  passive  of  teneo. 

7  Conjugate  amo  in  the  future  indicative  and  imperfect  sub- 
junctive passive,  ntoneo  in  the  perfect  indicative  and  present 
subjunctive  active. 

8  Conjugate  possum  in  the  present  indicative  and  imperfect 
subjunctive,  eo  in  the  present  and  future  indicative,  volo  in 
the  present  subjunctive. 

9  Translate  into  English : 

Caesar,  obsidibus  acceptis  primis  civitatis^  in  deditionem 
Suessiones  accepit,  et  exercitum  in  Bellovacos  ducit.  Cum  ad 
oppidum  accessissety  castraque  ibi  poneret,  pueri  mulieresquu 
luo  more  pacem  ab  Romanis  petierunt. 
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10  Give  the  reason  for  the  mode  of  accessisset  and  for  the 
tense  of  ducit.  Give  the  case  and  government  of  obsidibus, 
civitatis^  more, 

I  i-i  2  Translate  into  English : 

Armis  obsidibusque  acceptis,  Crassus  in  fines  Vocatium  pro- 
fectus  est.  Turn  vero  barbari  commoti  conjurare,  obsides 
inter  se  dare,  copias  parare  coeperunt.  Mittuntnr  etiam  ad  eas 
civitates  legati,  quae  sunt  citerioris  Hispaniae;  inde  auxilia 
ducesque  arcessuntur ;  quorum  adventu,  magna  cum  auctoritate 
et  magna  cum  hominum  multitudine  bellum  gerere  conantur 

13  Translate  into  Latin: 

a  Caesar  says  that  he  will  not  accept  hostages. 

b  Wars  must  be  waged  in  the  territories  of  the  Gauls. 

c  He  collected  a  large  army  from  all  Gaul. 

14  Translate  into  Latin : 

a  When  the  enemy  brought  aid  to  the  Helvetians  Caesar 

set  out  from  the  city. 
b  An  army  was  led  into  Gaul  by  the  Suessiones  in  order 

that  they  might  attack  Caesar. 

15  Give  the  principal  parts  of  prohibeo^  g^f^y  cafio^  per* 
suadeOy  fio,  duco^  do, 

accipere    =  accept  coepisse    =  began 

adoriri     =  attack  cogere      =  collect 

arcessere  =  summon  petere       =  ask  for 

auxilium  =  aid  proficisci  =  set  out 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pasSy  75 

.'Instuer  10  questions  but  no  more.  If  more  than  mo  questions  are 
answered  only  the  first  10  of  these  answers  will  be  considered.  Division 
of  groups  is  not  allowed.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Give  the  rule  for  the  accent  of  Latin  words  of  more  than 
two  syllables.  Write  the  following-  words  with  the  proper 
accent :    regebat^  finiunty  poneretury  fuerat,  navibus^  perfecerit. 

2  Give  the  stem  of  each  of  the  following :  ctvitas,  causa^  dies, 
miles,  oppidunty  puer^  ager,  rex,  hostis,  populus. 

3  Decline  urbs^  vta,  pater,  dies. 

4  Decline  the  following  adjectives;  parvus  in  the  singular,  all 
genders;  acer  in  the  plural,  all  genders;  fortis  in  the  masculine, 
singular  and  plural;  felix  in  the  neuter,  singular  and  plural. 

5  Compare  latus,  sapiens,  miiltus^  facilis,  graviter.  Decline 
ipse  in  the  singular,  all  genders;  idem  in  the  neuter,  singular 
and  plural. 

6  Give  the  principal  parts  of  libero^  jacio^  moveOy  porta,  teneo, 

7  Give  the  synopsis  of  teneo  in  the  third  person  singular  of 
the  indicative  and  subjunctive  active.  Conjugate  libera  in  the 
imperative,  active.  Where  are  the  following  forms  made: 
tenens,  tenendusf 

8  Conjugate  fero  in. the  present  and  in  the  imperfect,  indica- 
tive active;  eo  in  the  present  indicative;  fio  in  the  perfect  sub- 
junctive.    Give  the  present  and  the  perfect  infinitives  of  fera. 

9  Give  an  example  in  Latin  of  each  of  the  following :  ablative 
absolute,  partitive  genitive,  indirect  object,  place  to  which,  agent 
with  a  passive  verb. 

ID  Give  the  Latin  expression  for  the  italicized  words  in  the 
following :  He  came  so  late  that  I  did  not  see  him.  We  wished 
to  go.  He  is  this  boy's  brother.  He  said  that  the  soldiers  had 
come.     I  am  about  to  write  a  letter. 
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II-I2  Translate  into  English : 

FIRST    PUNIC    WAR  '  ^' 

Quinto  anno  belli  Punici,  quod  contra  Afros  gerebatur,  primum 
Romani  in  mari  dimicavenint,  paratis  navibus  rostratis,  quas 
Libumas  vocant.  Consul  Duilius,  commisso  proelio,  Cartba« 
giniensium  ducem  vicit;  triginta  et  unam  naves  cepit,  quat- 
tuordecim  mersit;  octo  millia  hostium  cepit,  tria  millia  occidit; 
neque  ulla  victoria  Romanis  gratior  fuit,  quod,  invicti  terra^ 
jam  etiam  mari  plurimum  possent. 

13  Translate  into  English: 

THE   TOWN    NOVIODUNUM 

Caesar,  priusquam  se  hostes  ex  fuga  reciperent,  in  fines  Sues- 
sionum,  qui  proximi  Remis  erant,  exercitum  duxit  et  ad  oppi- 
dum  Noviodunum  contendit.  Id,  propter  altitudinem  muri 
expugnare  non  potuit. 

14  Translate  into  Latin: 

a  The  Roman  army  will  conquer  the  enemy,  whose  leader 

has  been  seized. 
b  The  consul  said:     **I  have  conquered  the  enemy  and 

the  victory  is  pleasing  to  my  country." 

15  Translate  into  Latin : 

a  They  are  preparing  many  ships  and  will  bear  war  against 

the  Romans. 
b  Caesar  was  leading  the  army  out  of  the  territory  because 

he  had  not  been  able  to  capture  the  city. 

Afri=z  Africans,  Carthaginienses  =  Carthaginians,  committire 
=  engage  in,  dimicare  =  fight,  expugnare  =  capture,  gratus  = 
pleasing,  tnvictus  =  unconquered,  Libiirnus  =  Libumian,  mer- 
ger e  =  sink,  occidere  =  kill,  plurimum  posse  =  be  most  powerful, 
rostratus=heakedt  se  recipere  =  return^  Suesst(mes=iSuessiones. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  question  75  and  nine  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more  than  nine 
9 f  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  nine  of  these  answers  wilt  be  con- 
ndered.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1  Give  all  forms  of  the  nominative  singular  of  acer^  celer^  pulcher^ 
miser.  Give  the  genitive  and  accusative  singular  of  the  masculine 
o{  gratuSjfortis^prudens;  of  the  feminine  of  alius^facilis^  tnuitus. 

2  Decline  the  nouns  pars^  res,  agricola;  the  adjectives  diligensy 
gravis. 

3  Compare  latus^  bonus^  fclix^  graviter.  Explain  the  case  of  each 
italicized  word  in  the  following  sentences:  {a)  Dux  erat  fortior 
quam  mUeSi  (^)  Dux  erat  fortior  milite. 

4  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables  and  accent  each  word: 
amatus^  nautaey  pueiiae^  habetne^  infuriamy  iaudaverunt,  fHicte^  facilli^ 
mus,  Mtoruffty  regebat, 

5  Translate:  auditis^  audiebant^  audivercknt^  audiet^  auditur;  we  are 
heard,  we  shall  hear,  hear  ye,  thou  hast  been  heard,  to  be  heard. 

6  Conjugate/^rA?  in  the  future  and  future  perfect  indicative  active; 
sequor  in  the  perfect  indicative ;  timeo  in  the  present  subjunctive 
passive;  fero  in  the  imperfect  subjunctive  active. 

7  Give  the  synopsis  of  laudo  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
indicative  and  subjunctive  active.  Give  alt  the  participles  of  doceo 
and  munio.     Give  the  forms  of  the  supine  of  doceo. 

8  Translate  the  following  sentence  and  give  the  reason  for  your 
translation  of  the  italicized  words:  Havitig  seen  my  brother y  I  went 
back  (redire)  to  the  city. 

9  Mention  one  kind  of  conditional  sentence  that  requires  the  in- 
dicative and  one  kind  that  requires  the  subjunctive.  Give  an  ex- 
arople>  in  Latin,  of  each  and  translate. 

10  What  are  the  following :  gerund^  active  {first)  periphrastic 
conjugation^  demonstrative  pronoun  t  Mention  four  demonstrative 
pronouns. 
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11  Translate: 

DEFEAT    or    REGULUS 

Turn  victi  CarthaginieDses  pacem  a  Roinanis  petiverunt.  Quam 
cum  Regulus  nollet  dare,  Afri  auxiliura  a  Lacedaemoniis  petiverunt 
£t,  duce  Xanthippe,  qui  a  Lacedaemoniis  missus  fueraty  Romanorum 
dux  Regulus  victus  est. 

Carthaginienses  =  Carthaginians,  Afri  =  Africans,  Lacedaemonii  = 
Spartans,  Xanthippus  =  Xanthippus 

12  Answer  the  following  questions  on  the  above  paragraph  by 
complete  Latin  sentences:  {a)  Quem  Lacedaemonii  ad  Afros  mi- 
serunt?     (6)  Cur  Afri  auxilium  a  Lacedaemoniis  petiverunt? 

13  Translate : 

PREPARATIONS    FOR    WAR 

Quibus  de  rebus  Caesar  ab  Crasso  certior  /actus,  quod  ipse  aberat, 
nautas  gubematoresque  comparari  Jubet.  Ipse  ad  exercitum  con- 
tendit.  Veneti  reliquaeque  civitates,  cognito  Caesaris  adventu, 
bellum  parare  instituunt. 

certiorem  fcuire  =  inform,  gubernator  =  pilot,  comparare  =»  pro- 
vide, adventus  =  coming,  instituire  =  begin 

14  Where  is  each  of  the  following  forms  made :  foetus^  aberat, 
comparari,  jubety  cognito  i    Give  the  syntax  of  each  word. 

15  Translate  into  Latin: 

a  We  think  that  he  will  come. 
b  Let  us  send  these  men. 
c  He  is  so  stern  that  they  fear  him. 
d  I  say  this  because  I  believe  it. 
stern  =«  severus^  fear  =  vereri 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  question  ij  and  nine  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more  than 
nine  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  nine  of  these 
answers  will  be  considered.    Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Decline  (a)  fortis  homo^  (^)  aiidax  vir,  (r)  magnae  copiai\ 

2  Decline  {a)  hie  and  ullus  in  the  singular;  (b)  the  personal 
pronoun  of  the  first  person;  {c)  the  personal  pronoun  of  the 
second  person. 

3  Form  an  adverb  from  each  of  the  following  adjectives  and 
compare  each  adverb:  longus,  prudens^  brevis.  Translate  into 
Latin:  (a)  He  is  most  happy  {felix),  {b)  She  is  happier  than 
her  sister. 

4  Give  the  genitive  singular  and  the  genitive  plural  of  ptier^ 
ager,  pater y  equus,  corpus ;  the  accusative  singular  and  the  ac- 
cusative plural  of  donunty  via,  amicus,  Icgio,  pes. 

5  Conjugate  do  in  any  three  tenses  of  the  indicative  active ; 
sum  in  any  two  tenses  of  the  subjunctive.  Name  the  tense  in 
each  case. 

6  Give  the  present  stem  and  the  perfect  stem  of  porto,  teuec. 
Give  the  synopsis  of  scribo  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the 
indicative,  active  and  passive. 

7  Conjugate  eo  in  the  imperfect  indicative ;  fio  in  the  perfect 
subjunctive.  Give  the  Latin  for  {d)  it  will  have  been  heard,  (b) 
you  (sing.)  will  hear,  (c)  they  were  being  heard,  (^)  hear  ye, 
(d)  thou  shalt  hear,  (/)  to  have  been  heard. 

8  Write  a  literal  translation  of  the  following  sentences  and 
give  the  syntax  of  the  participles:  (a)  Labienus  victus  in 
Italiam  rediit,  {V)  Labienus,  Gallis  \nctis,  in  Italiam  rediit. 

9  Write  Latin  sentences  illustrating  the  following:  (a) 
ablative  of  means,  (b)  ablative  of  separation,  {c)  genitive  of 
]X)ssession,  (^)  dative  of  indirect  object. 
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10  Explain  the  formation  and  meaning  of  the  periphrastic 
conjugations      Give  examples 

1 1  Translate  into  English : 

HANNIBAL 

Hannibal  Hamilcaris  filius  fuit.  Cum  patre  in  Hispaniam 
profectus  est.  Cuius  post  obitum  equitatui  omni  praefuit.  Im- 
peratore  interfecto,  exercitus  summam  imperii  ad  eum  detulit. 
Sic  imperator  f actus  omnes  gentes  Hispaniae  subegit. 

Hamilcar  =  Hamilcar,  Hispania  =  Spain,  ohitus  =  death,  equu 
tatus  =  cavalry,  praeesse  =  have  charge  of,  summa  imperii  =  chief 
command,  deferre  =  transfer,  subigere  =  subdue 

12  Answer  the  following  questions  on  the  above  paragraph 
by  complete  Latin  sentences:  (a)  Cuius  filius  fuit  Hannibal? 
{V)  Quis  equitatui  praefuit  post  obitum  Hamilcaris?  if)  Quas 
gentes  subegit  Hannibal? 

13  Translate  into  English: 

caesar's  army  attacked  by  the  enemy 
Hostes  in  silvas  se  contulerant.    Ad  quarum  initium  silvarum 

cum  Caesar  pervenisset^  castraque  munire  instituisset,  subito  in 

nostros  impetum   fecerunt.       Nostri   celeriter    arma  ceperunt 

eosque  in  silvas  repulerunt. 
se  conferre  =  betake  one's  self,  initium  =  beginning,  pervenire 

=  arrive,  instituere  =  begin,  subito  =  suddenly,  repellere  =  drive 

back 

14  Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  silvas^  quarum^  initium^ 
silvarum;  the  mode  of  pervenissety  munire.  Give  the  principal 
parts  of  facio,  capio, 

15  Translate  into  Latin: 

a  The  boy  whom  you  see  is  my  brother. 
b  They  are  in  another  part  of  the  city. 
c  He  was  imwilling  to  do  this. 
d  We  come  that  we  may  have  peace. 
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Answer  question  is  and  nine  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more  than 
nine  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  nine  of  t/tese 
answers  will  be  considered.    Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits, 

1  Divide  the  following  words  into  syllables  and  accent  each 
word:  miserufit^  mitt  ere,  abest,  flumen^  longissimus^  corpore^ 
gaiidium^  ducebat^  duceret,  ntiserabilis. 

2  Decline  in  both  numbers  kaec  virtus^  rex  ipse^  vir, 

3  Give  the  accusative  singular  and  the  accusative  plural  of 
magister^  signum^  princeps^  iempus,  via;  the  ablative  singular 
and  the  ablative  plural  of  fabula,  civitas,  exercitus^  voXy  equus. 

4  Form  an  adverb  from  each  of  the  following  adjectives: 
breviSy  carus^  sapiens.  Compare  utiliSy  sapiens,  pulcher.  Give 
all  forms  of  the  nominative  singular  of  acer,  pulclier,  audax^ 
fortis. 

5  Translate  into  Latin:  I  teach  {docere)  myself,  he  was 
teaching  himself,  they  will  teach  themselves,  teach  yourself, 
we  have  taught  ourselves. 

6  Give  the  principal  parts  of  capio^  pono,  do.  Give  the 
synopsis  of  capio  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  subjunctive, 
active  and  passive. 

7  Conjugate  fnoveo  in  any  three  tenses  of  the  indicative 
active ;  fero  in  any  two  tenses  of  the  subjunctive  active. 

8  Give  the  present  and  the  perfect  participles  of  convoco, 
peto;  the  perfect  active  and  the  future  active  infinitives  of 
venioy  maneOj  fero. 

9  Define  and  illustrate  enclitic,  penult,  deponent  verb.  Show 
by  examples  in  Latin  the  diflEerence  between  a  direct  and  an 
indirect  question. 
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10  Explain  vhe  case  of  each  italicized  word  in  the  following: 
(a)  Node  oppidum  occupavenmt,  {b)  Gladio  hostem  vulneravit, 
(r)  Britannia  est  magna  insula^  (d)  Urbs  quant  vides  magna 
est,  (e)  Milites  Mxhi  praesidio  erant. 

1 1  Translate  into  English : 

WAR    IN    MACEDONIA 

Philippo  rege  Macedoniae  mortuo,  qui  adversnm  Romanos 
bellum  gesserat,  filius  ejus  in  Macedonia  rebellavit.  P.  Lici- 
nius  consul  contra  eum  missus  est  et  a  rege  gjavi  proelio  victus. 
Neque  tamen  Romani  regi  petenti  pacem  praestare  voluerunt. 

adversum  =  against,  rebcllOrc  =  renew  war,  praestare  =  grant 

12  Answer  each  of  the  following  questions  on  the  above 
paragraph  by  a  complete  Latin  sentence :  {a)  Quis  erat  Philip- 
pus?  (b)  Quern  Romani  miserunt  contra  filium  Philippi?  (r) 
Quis  victor  fuit?     (d)  Quid  petivit  rex  Macedoniae? 

13  Translate  into  English: 

THE    HELVETIANS    SEND    AN    EMBASSY    TO    CAESAR 

Hoc  proelio  facto,  Caesar,  reliquas  copias  Helvetioruin  ut 
consequi  posset,  flumen  exercitum  traducit.  Helvetii,  repentino 
ejus  adventu  commoti,  legatos  ad  eum  mittunt;  cujus  lega- 
tionis  Divico  princeps  fuit  qui  bello  Cassiano  dux  Helvetiorum 
fuerat. 

^:^«^^'7«/=  overtake,  repentinus  =  sudden,  cammotus=a,laTmed, 
/r^atw  =  cmXnfiSjy  Cassianus  =  oi  Cassius 

14  Answer  each  of  the  following  questions  on  the  above 
paragraph  by  a  complete  Latin  sentence :  {a)  Quid  commovet 
Helvetios?  {b)  A  quibus  legati  ad  Caesarem  mittuntur?  (c) 
Quis  est  in  his  legatis?     {d)  Quo  bello  is  fuit  dux  exercitus? 

1 5  Translate  into  Latin : 

a  Caesar  will  send  an  army  into  Gaul. 
b  This  house  is  larger  than  that. 
c  Which  of  the  mountains  is  the  highest? 
d  He  was  absent  for  four  days. 
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100  credits,  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  questions  r-y  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered*  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  jo 
credits, 

1-6  Translate  into  English : 

a  THE   MESSAGE    OF   CONSIDIUS 

Prima  Itue  quum  summus  mons  a  T.  Labieno  teneretur,  ipse 
ab  hostium  castris  non  k)ngius  mille  et  quingentis  passibus 
abessety  neqne,  nt  postea  ex  captivis  comperit,  ant  ipsius  ad- 
ventns  ant  Labieni  cognitns  esset,  Considius  equo  admisso  ad 
eum  accurrit,  dicit^  tnontem  qnem  a  Labieno  occupari  voluerit, 
ab  hostibus  teneri;  id  se  a  Gallicis  armis  atque  insignibus  cog- 
novisse. 

b  CAESAR    EXHORTS   HIS   MEN 

Caesar  necessariis  rebus  imperatis,  ad  cohortandos  milites, 
qnam  in  partem  fors  obtulit,  decucurrit,  et  ad  legionem  deci- 
mam  devenit.  Milites  non  longiore  oratione  cohortatus,  quam 
uti  suae  pristinae  virtutis  memoriam  retinerent  neu  perturba- 
rentur  animo  hostiumque  impetum  fortiter  susttnerent,  quod 
non  longius  hostes  ^^^^w/  quam  quo  telum  adjtci posset ^  proelii 
committendi  sig^um  dedit. 

C  BATTLE    WITH    THE    SONTIATES 

Pugnatum  est  diu  atque  acriter,  quum  Sontiates  superioribus 
victoriis  freti  in  sua  virtute  totius  Aquitaniae  salutem  positam 
putarent,  nostri  autem,  quid  sine  imperatore  et  sine  reliquis 
legionibus,  adolescentulo  duce,  efficere  possenty  perspici  cuper- 
ent :  tandem  conf  ecti  vulneribus  hostes  terga  vertere. 

d  CAESAR   DETERMINES   TO   BUILD   A   BRIDGE 

Caesar  his  de  causis,  quas  commemoravi,  Rhenum  transire 
decreveraty  sed  navibus  transire  neque  satis  tutum  esse  arbitra- 
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batur,  neque  suae  neque  populi  Romani  dignitatis  esse  statue- 
bat.  Itaque,  etsi  summa  difficultas  faciendi  pontis  propone- 
batur  propter  latitudinem,  rapiditatem  altitudinemque  fluminis, 
tamen  id  sidi  contendendum  aut  aliter  non  transducendum  ex- 
ercitum  existimabat. 

7  Write  in  Latin : 

a  Caesar  said  that  the  enemy  were  not  further  than  a 
mile  and  a  half  from  the  Rhine. 

b  The  summit  of  the  mountain  must  be  occupied  at  day- 
break. 

c  The  soldiers  will  be  able  to  sustain  the  attack  of  the 
enemy  bravely. 

d  Caesar  exhorted  the  soldiers  that  they  should  fight  long 
and  fiercely. 

e  Caesar  determined  to  cross  the  Rhine  in  five  hundred 
ships. 

8  Give  the  reasons  for  the  mode  of  abesset^  voluerit^  teneri 
{a) ,  retinerent^  aberant  (b) ,  possent^  perspiciy  vtrteri  (r) ,  the 
reason  for  the  tense  of  dicit  {a)  ,  posset  (b) . 

9  Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  luce^  passibus^  montent  (a) , 
rebus^  hostium^  telum  {b) ,  victoriis  {c) ,  Rhenum^  navibus^sibi  (d) . 

10  Give  the  principal  parts  of  teneretur^  cognovisse  {a) ,  sus- 
ttnerenty  adjici  {b) ,  decreverat  (d) . 

1 1  Compare  prima  {a)  ,  fortiter  (b) ,  diu,  acriter  {f)  ,  satis^ 
summa  {d) . 

12  Give  a  synopsis  of  dicit  (a)  in  the  first  person  plural 
through  the  indicative  and  subjunctive  passive,  of  posset  {b)  in 
the  third  person  plural  through  the  indicative  and  subjunctive. 

1 3  Write  an  account  of  the  events  of  Caesar's  fourth  campaign 

14  Explain  the  difference  between  the  gerund  and  the 
gerundive  and  illustrate  from  the  above  passages.  Give  three 
ways  of  expressing  purpose  in  Latin  and  an  example  of  each. 

15  Decline  castris,  armis  {a).  Give  all  the  infinitives  and 
participles,  active  and  passive,  of  cognovisse  (a) ,  adjici  {b)  , 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questUns  7-7  and  three  of  tht  others  but  no  more.  If  more  than  three 
of  these  other  questions  are  ansioered  only  the  first  three  of  these  answers  will  be 
considered.     Each  complete  answer  vnll  receive  10  credits* 

1-5  Translate: 

a  DIVITIACUS  SPEAKS   FOR   THE   BELLOVACI 

Pro  his  Divitiacus,  nam  post  discessum  Belgarum  dimissis  Aedu- 
orum  copiis  ad  eum  reverterat,  facit  verba :  Bellovacos  omni  tern* 
pore  in  fide  atque  amicttia  civitatis  Aeduae  fuisse :  impulsos  ab  suis 
principibus  qui  dicerent  Aeduos  a  Caesare  in  servitutem  redactos 
omnes  indignitates  contumeliasque  perferre,  et  ab  Aeduis  defecisse 
et  poptdo  Romano  bellum  intulisse.  Qui  ejus  consilii  principes  fuis- 
sent,  quod  intelligerent  quantam  calamitatem  civitati  intulissent,  in 
Britanniam  profugisse. —  2,  14 

b  THE   VENETI    SURRENDER 

Quo  proelio  bellum  Venetorum  totiusque  orae  maritimae  con- 
fectum  est.  Nam  quum  omnis  juventus,  omnes  etiam  gravioris  aetatis^ 
in  quibus  aliquid  consilii  aut  dignitatis  fuit,  eo  convenerant,  tum 
navium  ^M7</ubique  fuerat  in  unum  locum  coegerant;  quibus  amissis 
reliqui  neque  quo  se  reciperent  neque  quemadmodum  oppida  defen- 
derent  habebant.  Itaque  se  suaque  omnia  Caesari  dediderunt.  In 
quos  eo  gravius  Caesar  vindicandum  statu  it,  quo  diligentius  in  reli- 
quum  tempus  a  barbaris  jus  legatorum  conservaretur, —  3,  16 

C  THE   GERMAN    AMBASSADORS   RETURN    TO   CAESAR 

Caesar  quum  ab  hoste  non  amplius  passuum  xii  milibus  abesset,  ut 
erat  constitutum,  ad  eum  legati  revertuntur;  qui  in  itinere  congressi 
raagno  opere  ne  longius/r^^r^^r^/«r  orabant.  Quum  id  non  impe- 
trassent,  petebant  uti  ad  eos  equites  qui  agmen  antecessissent  prae- 
mitteret  eosque  pugna  prohiberet,  sibique  ut  potestatem  faceret  in 
Ubios  legates  mittendi. —  4,  11 
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6-7  Translate  into  Latin  : 

a  The  Belgae  feared  that  Gaul  would  be  subdued  by  Caesar's 

army. 
b  He  determined  that  he  ought  to  cross  the  Rhine  with  large 

forces. 
c  They  used  to  wage  war  with  the  Germans,  who  lived  across 

the  Rhine. 
d  Since  the  Veneti  were  not  able  to  defend  their  towns  they 

sent  ambassadors  to  Caesar, 
subdue  ~  pacarCy  determine  =  statuere^  live  =  incolere 

8  Mention  a  substantive  clause  found  in  one  of  the  above  passages, 
and  give  the  syntax  of  the  clause.  Decline  in  both  numbers  the 
Latin  for  all  time,  which  battle,  that  cause, 

9  To  what  class  of  genitives  does  each  of  the  following  belong: 
Belgarum  {a)  ,  aetatis,  consilii  {b)  ,  mittendi  {c)  ?  Give  the  syntax  of 
impulsoSy  principes  {a) ,  quod  {6)  ,  legatos  {c)  .  Compare  gravioris,  dili- 
gentius  {b). 

10  Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  Aeduos,  populo  (a)  ,  navium 
Caesari  (b) ,  milibus,  pugna  (r)  ;  for  the  mode  oifuisse  {a)  ,  reciperent^ 
conservaretur  {$)  ,  progrederetur  («r)  . 

1 1  Write  the  principal  parts  of  attingo,  audeo,  impedio,  demonstro^ 
relinquo. 

12  Give  the  synopsis  of  inter ficio  in  the  second  person  singular  of 
the  indicative  and  subjunctive  active.  Conjugate  rego  in  the  impera- 
tive, active  and  passive,  and  translate  each  form. 

13  Explain  the  formation  of  the  adverbs //<?/«^  and  liberaliter  and 
compare  each.  Compare  parvus,  levis,  miser*  Decline  the  com- 
parative of  miser. 

14  Write  the  following  in  direct  discourse:  Non  sese  Gallis  sed 
Gallossibi  bellum  intulisse;  omnes  Galliae  civitates  ad  seoppugnan- 
dum  venisse  ac  contra  se  castra  habuisse;  eas  omnes  copias  a  se  uno 
proelio  pulsas  ac  superatas  esse.  \ 

15  Give  an  example  in  Latin,  original  or  quoted,  of  each  of  the 
following:  relative  clause  of  purpose^  causal  clause  with  quod^  con- 
dition contrary  to  fact. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  questions  /-/  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10 
credits. 

i-S  Translate  into  English  : 

a  Caesar's  speech  regarding  the  Germans 

Ariovistum  se  consule  cupidissime  populi  Romani  amicitiam 
appetisse :  cur  hunc  tam  temere  quisquam  ab  officio  discessurum 
judicaret?  Sibi  quidem  persuaderi  cognitis  suis  postulatis  atque 
acquitate  conditionum  perspecta  eum  neque  suam  neque  populi 
Romani  gratiam  repudiaturum.  Quod  si  furore  atque  amentia 
impulsus  bellum  intulissety  quid  tandem  vcrerenttir,  aut  cur  de 
sua  virtute  aut  de  ipsius  diligentia  desperarent? — i,  40 

b  SABINUS    attacked    BY    THE    ENEMY 

Locus  erat  castrorum  editus  et  paulatim  ab  imo  acclivis  circiter 
passus  mille.  Hue  magno  cursii  contendenint  ut  quam  minimum 
spatii  ad  se  colligendos  armandosque  Romanis  daretur,  exani- 
matique  pervenerunt.  Sabinus  suos  hortatus  cupieniibus  signum 
dat.  Impeditis  hostibus  propter  ea  quae  ferebant  onera  subito 
duabus  portis  eruptionem  fieri  j  ubet.  Factum  est  opportunitate 
loci,  hostium  inscientia  ac  defatigatione,  virtute  militum  et 
superiorum  pugnarum  exercitatione,  ut  ne  unum  quidem  nos- 
tronun  impetuxa  ferrent  ac  statim  terga  verterent, —  3,  19 

C  FORCES   COLLECTED   BY    THE   BRITONS 

Secutae  sunt  continues  complures  dies  tempestates  quae  et 
nostros  in  castris  continerent  et  hostem  a  pugna  prohiberent. 
Interim  barbari  nuntios  in  omnes  partes  dimiserunt  paucitatem- 
que  nostrorum  militum  suis  praedicaverunt,  et  quanta  praedae 
faciendae  atque  in  perpetuum  sui  liberandi  facultas  daretur^  si 
Romanes  castris  expulissent,  demonstraverunt.  His  rebus  celeri- 
ter  magna  multitudine  peditatus  equitatusque  coacta  ad  castra 
venerunt. — 4,  34 
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Caesar's  Commentaries — continued 

6-7  Translate  into  Latin: 

a  The  enemy,  when  their  town  was  taken  by  the  Romans, 
retreated  to  the  forests. 

i  He  was  so  merciful  that  not  even  those  whom  he  had 
conquered  feared  him. 

c  Terrified  by  the  approach  of  the  army  they  sent  ambas- 
sadors to  Rome  to  ask  aid. 

4  It  is  easier  to  go  through  the  province  than  to  go 
through  the  territory  of  the  Sequani. 
merciful  =  clemens        terrified  =zperterritus 

8  Give  the  reason  for  the  mode  of  daretur^  ferebant^  fi^^y 
ferrent  (b)  ,  continerent^  daretur  {c)  ,  Explain  the  voice  of 
persuaderi  {d)  .  Complete  the  form  repudiaturum  (a)  and  give 
the  S3mtax  of  the  verb. 

9  Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  aequitate^  furore^  impulsus  (a)^ 
cursu^  spatii^  colligendos^  cupientibus^  portis  {If) ,  dies^praedae  {c). 

10  Compare  cupidissime  {a) ,  ntagno^  cupientibus  {Jf) ,  celeriter 
if)  .  Form  adverbs  from  bonus,  multuSy  audax^  and  compare 
each  adverb. 

1 1  Give  the  principal  parts  of  perspecta,  intulisset^  vererentur 
{a)  ,  verterent  {b)  ,  coacta  {c) . 

1 2  Conjugate  fieri  in  the  present  indicative  and  perfect  sub- 
junctive; persuader e  in  the  present  subjunctive  active;  hortari 
in  the  imperfect  and  in  the  future,  indicative. 

13  Decline  copiae^  aetas ;  quisquam  in  the  neuter  singular; 
^/.f^  in  the  feminine ;  vetus  in  the  singular;  turpis  throughout. 

14  Give  the  synopsis  of  credo  in  the  third  person  singular,  in- 
dicative and  subjunctive,  active.  Translate  send  ye ^  be  ye  sent^ 
he  sliall  be  sent^  they  shall  send,  to  be  about  to  send. 

15  Give  examples  not  found  in  the  above  passages  of  (a)  three 
different  uses  of  the  dative,  {b)  /«/<?  different  uses  of  the  accusative. 
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Thursday,  June  18,  1896  — 1:15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  questions  1-7  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive  to 
credits, 

1-5  Translate  into  English: 

a  PREPARATIONS   FOR    BATTLE 

Postqnam  id  animum  advertit,  copias  suas  Caesar  in  proxi- 
mum  collem  subducit,  equitatumque  qui  sustineret  hostium 
impetum  misit.  Ipse  interim  in  colle  medio  triplicem  aciem 
instruxit  legionnm  quatuor  veteranorum,  ita  nti  supra  se  in 
summo  jugo  duas  legiones  quas  in  Gallia  citeriore  proxime  con- 
scripserat  et  omnia  auxilia  collocaret^  ac  totum  montem  homi- 
nibus  compleret;  interea  sarcinas  in  unum  locum  conferri  et 
cum  ab  his  qui  in  superiore  acie  constiterant  muniri  jussit. 
Helvetii  cum  omnibus  suis  carris  secuti  impedimenta  in  unum 
locum  contulerunt. — i,  24 

b  INFORMATION    REGARDING    THE    NERVII 

Quum  per  eorum  fines  triduum  iter  fecisset,  inveniebat  ex 
captivis  Sabim  flumen  ab  castris  suis  non  amplius  milia  pas- 
suum  X  abesse:  trans  id  fiumen  omues  Nervios  consedisse 
adventumque  ibi  Romanorum  exspectare  una  cum  Atrebatibus 
et  Veromanduis  finitimis  snis,  nam  his  utrisque  persuaserant 
uti  eandem  belli  fortunam  experirentur :  exspectari  etiam  ab 
his  Aduatucorum  copias  atque  esse  in  itinere :  mulieres  quique 
per  aetatem  ad  pugnam  inutiUs  vidcrentur  in  eum  locum  con- 
jecisse,  quo  propter  paludes  cxercitui  aditus  non  esset. —  2,  i6 

C  PREPARATIONS    FOR    AN    EXPEDITION    INTO    BRITAIN 

Ad  haec  cognoscencUt^  priusquam  periculum  faceret,  idoneum 
esse  arbitratus  C.  Volusenum  cum  navi  longa  praemittit.  Huic 
mandat  uti  exploratis  omnibus  rebus  ad  se  quam  primum 
revertatur.     Ipse  cum  omnibus  copiis  in  Morinos  proficiscitur, 
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Caesar's  Commentaries — continued 


quod  inde  erat  brevissimus  in  Britanniam  trajectus.  Hue 
naves  undique  ex  finitimis  regionibiis  et  quam  superiore  aestate 
ad  Veneticum  bellum  effecerat  classem  jubet  con  venire. — 4,  21 
6-7  Translate  into  Latin  (Do  not  use  rare  or  poetic  construc- 
tions) : 

a  When  he  had  heard  this  he  said  that  he  would  go  with 
the  tenth  legion. 

b  This  man  who  has  made  war  against  us  was  called 

friend  by  the  senate. 
c  He  ordered  the  soldiers  to  go  out  of  the  town  that  the 

inhabitants  might  not  receive  any  injury. 

d  The  king  ruled  for  many  years  with  so  great  wisdom 

that  the  people  loved  him  as  a  father, 
inhabitants  =  oppidani        wisdom  =  sapientia 

8  Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  colle^  quas,  hotninibus^  eum 
{a) ,  passuum^  finitimis,  inutiles,  exercitui  (b) ,  Huic,  aestate  (c) . 

9  Give  the  reason  for  the  mode  of  sustineret,  collocaret  {a) , 
consedisse,  experirentur,  viderentur  (b) ,  revertatur,  erat,  effe- 
cerat {c) .     Give  the  syntax  of  haec  and  cognoscenda  {c)  . 

10  Give  the  literal  translation  of  in  colle  medio  {a)  .  Decline 
utrisque  {p)  in  the  singular,  all  genders;  eandem  {Ji)  in  the 
feminine,  singular  and  plural.  Compare  proxtmumy  citeriore 
{a) ,  amplius  {U) ,  longa  {c)  . 

11  Give  the  principal  parts  of  queror,  impero,  projicio^  rc~ 
spondeo,  cado, 

12  Give  all  the  participles  and  infinitives  ot  ago.  Give  the 
Latin  for  the  following:  be  thou,  they  shall  be,  be  ye  warned^ 
they  shall  be  warned,  to  be  about  to  be  warned. 

13  Write  the  following  in  direct  discourse  (using  first  per- 
son) :  Se  magis  consuetudine  sua  quam  merito  eorum  civitatem 
conservaturum ;  sed  deditionis  nullam  esse  conditionem  nisi 
armis  traditis.  Se  id  quod  in  Nerviis  fecisset  factumm  finiti- 
misque  imperaturum,  ne  quam  dedititiis  populi  Roman!  inju- 
nam  inferrent. 

14  Illustrate  each  of  the  following  by  a  Latin  sentence  not 
found  on  this  paper:  substantive  clause,  future  condition, 
indirect  question. 

15  Draw  an  outline  map  of  Gaul,  and  on  it  locate  Provincia, 
the  Garumna,  Bibracte,  country  of  the  Remi,  country  of  the 
Helvetii. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass,  75 

Answer  guest  tons  t-y  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive 
JO  credits. 

1-5  Translate  into  English : 

a  PISO    IS   SENT    TO    SPAIN 

Postea  Piso  in  citeriorcm  Hispaniam  quaestor  pro  praetore 
missus  est,  annitente  Crasso,  quod  eum  infestum  inimicum  Cn. 
Pompeio  cognoverat.  Neque  tamen  senatus  provinciam  invitus 
dederat,  quippe  foedum  hominem  a  re  publica  procul  esse  vole- 
bat  ;  simul  quia  boni  complures  praesidium  in  eo  putabant,  et 
jam  turn  potentia  Pompei  formidolosa  erat.  Sed  is  Piso  in  pro- 
vincia  ab  equitibus  Hispanis,  quos  in  exercitu  ductabat,  iter 
faciens  occisus  est.  Sunt  qui  ita  dicunt,  imperia  ejus  injusta, 
superba,  crudelia  barbaros  nequivisse  pati ;  alii  autem  equites 
illos,  Cn.  Pompei  veteres  fidosque  clientis,  voluntate  ejus  Piso- 
nem  aggressos;  numquam  Hispanos  praeterea  tale  facinus 
fecisse,  sed  imperia  saeva  tnulta  an  tea  perpessos. — 19 

b  CICERO    IS   INFORMED    OF    THE    PLOT 

Igitur  perterritis  ac  dubitantibus  ceteris  C.  Cornelius  eques 
Romanus  operam  suam  pollicitus,  et  cum  eo  L.  Vargunteius 
senator,  constituere  ea  nocte  paulo  post  cum  armatis  hominibus 
sicuti  salutatum  introire  ad  Ciceronem  ac  de  improviso  domi 
suae  imparatum  confodere.  Curius  ubi  intellegit  quantum 
periculum  consuli  itnpendeat,  propere  per  Fulviam  Ciceroni 
dolum  qui  parabatur  enuntiat.  Ita  illi  janua  prohibiti  tantum 
facinus  frustra  susceperant. —  28 

€  CATILINE    AVOIDS   BATTLE 

Sed  postquam  Antonius  cum  exercitu  adventabat,  Catilina 
per  montis  iter  facer e,  modo  ad  urbem,  modo  in  Galliam  versus 
castra  movere^  bostibus  occasionem  pugnandi  non  dare ;  spera- 
bat  propediem  magnas  copias  sese  habiturum,  si  Romae  socii 
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Sallust's  Catiline — continued 

incepta  patravissent.  Interea  servitia  repudiabat,  cujus  initio 
ad  eum  magnae  copiae  concurrebant ^  opibus  conjurationis  f retus, 
simul  altenum  suis  rationibus  existumans  videri  caussam  civium 
cum  servis  fugitivis  communicavisse. — 56 

6-7  Translate  into  Latin  (Do  not  use  rare  or  poetic  construc- 
tions) : 

a  He  knew  that  if  he  should  be  defeated  in  that  battle, 
all  his  hopes  would  be  destroyed. 

b  I  did  not  doubt  that  he,  having  heard  this,  would  come 
to  Rome  to  see  me. 

c  He  could  not,  when  asked,  explain  why  his  allies  had 
not  returned  to  him. 

d  Let  him  remain  at  home  and  cease  to  make  plans  for 
destroying  me. 

destroy  =  delere,     explain  =  exponere,     cease  =  desinere 

8  Explain  the  syntax  of  salutatum^  domi^  imparatum^  janua 
{b) ,  versus,  opibus,  alienutn  {c) .  Give  the  reason  for  the  mode 
of  impendeat  {U) ,  facere,  patravissent  {c) » 

9  Give  the  principal  parts  of  annitente,  occisus  (a) ,  concurre- 
bant  {c) .  Give  all  forms  of  the  imperative,  active  and  passive, 
of  movere  {c) ,  and  translate  each  form. 

10  Compare  crudelia,  multa  (a) .  Decline  citfriorem,  tfeteres 
{a)  \  iter  (r)  throughout. 

11  Give  the  derivation  of  the  following  words,  explaining 
the  force  of  the  termination  in  each  case :  formidolosus,  ducto, 
scriptor,  capitalis,  adulescentulus, 

12  Write  a  sketch  of  Sallust,  using  the  following  outline: 
(a)  life,  {b)  rank  as  a  historian,  (r)  literary  style. 

13  Explain  the  syntax  of  the  italicized  words. in  the, follow- 
ing :  (a)  quae  sibi  quisque  facilia  factu  putat,  (t)  animus  in- 
solens  malarum  artium,  {c)  magisque  dandis  quam  accipiundis 
beneficiis  amicitias  parabant,  {d)  quas  urbis  natura  munitas 
pugnando  ceperit. 

14  Translate  the  following  with  explanatory  notes  (not  on 
syntax) :  (d)  Sed  postquam  L.  Sulla,  armis  recepta  re  publica, 
bonis  initiis  malos  eventus  habuit,  (p)  Saepe  majores  vostrum 
miseriti  plebis  Romanae  decretis  suis  inopiae  ejus  opitulati 
sunt,  (r)  In  eis  erat  A.  Fulvius,  senatoris  fiHus,  qnem  retrac- 
tum  ex  itinere  parens  necari  jussit. 

15  Write  original  Latin  sentences  containing  {a)  a  negative 
command  (use  regular  prose  construction),  (^)  a  double  ques- 
tion, (r)  a  substantive  clause. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  7-7  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more  than  three 
cf  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of  these  answers  will  be 
considered.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  JO  credits. 

1-5  Translate: 

a  THE    STATE   EXPOSTULATES    WITH    CICERO 

Quid  tandem  te  impedit  ?  Mosne  maiorum  ?  At  persaepe  etiam 
privati  in  hac  re  publica  perniciosos  cives  morte  multaverunt.  An 
leges,  quae  de  civium  Romanorum  supplicio  rogatae  sunt  ?  At  num- 
quam  in  hac  urbe  qui  a  re  publica  defecerunt  civium  iura  tenuerunt. 
An  invidiam  posteritatis  times  ?  Praeclaram  vero  populo  Romano 
refers  gratiam,  qui  te  hominem  per  te  cognitum,  nulla  commendatione 
maiorum,  tarn  mature  ad  summum  imperium  per  omnes  honorum 
gradus  extulit,  si  propter  invidiam  aut  alicuius  periculi  metum  salu- 
tem  civium  tuorum  negligis. —  In  Catilinam,  i,  11 

b  THE    VALUE    OF    LETTERS 

Nam  nisi  multorum  praeceptis  multisque  litteris  mihi  ab  adfole- 
scentia  suasissem  nihil  esse  in  vita  magno  opere  expetendum  nisi 
laudem  atque  honestatem,  in  ea  autem  persequenda  omnes  cruciatus 
corporis,  omnia  pericula  mortis  atque  exsilii  parvi  esse  ducenda, 
numquam  me  pro  salute  vestra  in  tot  ac  tantas  dimicationes  atque 
in  hos  proiligatorum  hominum  cotidianos  impetus  obiecissem.  Sed 
pleni  sunt  omnes  libri,  plenae  sapientium  voces,  plena  exemplorum 
vetustas:  quae  iacerent  in  tenebris  omnia,  nisi  litterarum  lumen 
accederet. —  Pro  Archia,  6 

C  OF   POMPEV'S   MODERATION 

Itaque  omnes  nunc  in  iis  locis  Cn.  Pompeium  sicut  aliquem  non 
ex  hac  urbe  missum,  sed  de  caelo  delapsum  intuentur:  nunc  denique 
incipiunt  credere  fuisse  homines  Romanos  hac  quondam  continentiay 
quod  iam  nationibus  exteris  incredibile  ac  falso  memoriae  proditum 
videbatur :  nunc  imperii  vestri  splendor  illis  gentibus  lucem  adferre 
coepit :  nunc  intelligunt  non  sine  causa  maiores  suos  tum,  cum  ea 
teraperantia  magistratus  habebamus,  servire  populo  Romano  quam 
imperare  aliis  maluisse. —  Pro  lege  Man  ilia,  14 
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CICERO'S  ORATIONS  —  Continued 

6-7  Translate  into  Latin: 

a  You  think  that  I  have  acted  cruelly  in  punishing  that  man 
with  death;  but  my  country  seems  to  reproach  me  be- 
cause of  my  neglect  of  the  safety  of  the  republic. 
b  It  is  the  opinion  of  Caesar  that  death  was  not  appointed 
by  the  gods  for  the  sake  of  punishment  but  as  a  rest 
from  toil, 
reproach  =  reprehenderCy  rest  =  quies 

8  Explain  the  meaning  of  rogo  as  used  in  (a)\  the  force  of  each 
interrogative  particle  in  {a)\  the  force  of  (S)  in  Cicero's  argument. 

9  Give  a  sketch  of  Pompey,  using  the  following  outline:  («)  polit- 
ical position  at  the  beginning  of  his  career,  (^)  military  successes, 
{c)  relations  with  Caesar,  {d)  character. 

10  Explain  the  allusions  in  per  te  and  tarn  mature  {a)  .  Mention 
three  powers  of  the  Roman  consul. 

1 1  Give  the  syntax  of  persequenda^  parvi  (d)  ,  continentia^  aliis  {c)  . 
Explain  the  mode  of  credere^  videbatur  (c)  ;  the  mode  and  tense  of 
obiecissem,  iacerent  (b)  .  Give  the  antecedent  of  quod  (c)  ;  the  form 
that  might  be  used  instead  of  exemplortim  (^)  . 

12  Give  the  derivation  or  composition  of  each  of  the  following 
words  and  show  how  the  meaning  of  each  word  is  derived:  pecunia^ 
imperator,  humanus^  comeSy  negligo. 

13  Give  the  principal  parts  of  agnosco^  intueor^  emergo.  Give  the 
synopsis  of  agnosco  in  the  third  person  singular  of  the  subjunctive^ 
active  and  passive. 

14  Decline  nemoy  maior^  the  feminine  of  aliquis.  Compare  bene^ 
scupCy  difficiliSy  dignus^ 

15  Give  all  the  participles  and  infinitives  of  confero  showing  where 
each  is  made. 
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100  credits y  necessary  to  pasSy  75 

Answer  questions  1-7  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more  than 
three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of  these 
answers  will  be  considered.    Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1-5  Translate  into  English : 

a  PLOTS   AGAINST   CICERO   THWARTED 

Quam  diu  mihi  consuli  designato,  Catilina,  insidiatus  es,  non 
publico  me  praesidio,  sed  privata  diligentia  defendi.  Cum 
proximis  comitiis  consularibus  me  consulem  in  campo  et  competi- 
tores  tuos  inter  ficere  voluisti,  compressi  conatus  tuos  nefarios 
amicorum  praesidio  et  copiis,  nuUo  tumultu  publice  concitato: 
denique,  quotienscumque  me  petisti,  per  me  tibi  obstiti,  quam- 
quam  videbajn  perniciem  meam  cum  magna  calamitate  rei  pub- 
licae  esse  coniunctam. — In  Catilinam,  i,  5 

b        THE  SENATE   URGED   NOT    TO   BE  CONCERNED    FOR   CICERO's 

WELFARE 

Qua  re,  patres  conscripti,  consulite  vobis,  prospicite  patriae, 
conservate  vos,  coniuges,  liberos  fortunasque  vestras,  populi 
Romani  nomen  salutemque  defendite:  mihi  parcere  ac  do  me 
cogitare  desinite.  Nam  primum  debeo  sperare  omnes  deos,  qui 
huic  urbi  praesident^  pro  eo  mihi  ac  mereor  relaturos  esse  gra- 
tiam:  deinde,  si  quid  obtigerit^  aequo  animo  paratoque  inoriar. 
Nam  neque  turpis  mors  forti  viro  potest  accidere  neque  imma- 
tura  consulari  neque  miser  a  sapienti. — In  Catilinam,  4,  2 

C  POMPEY  CONTRASTED  WITH  OTHER  GENERALS 

Ora  maritima,  Quirites,  Cn.  Pompeium  non  solum  propter  rei 
militaris  gloriam,  sed  etiam  propter  animi  continentiam  requi- 
sivit,  Videbat  enim  praetores  locupletari  quot  annis  pecunia 
publica  praeter  paucos,  neque  eos  quidquam  aliud  adsequi  clas- 
sium  nomine  nisi  ut  detrimentis  accipiendis  maiore  adfici  turpi- 
tudine  videremur.  Nunc  qua  cupiditate  homines  in  provincias 
et  quibus  iacturis,  quibus  condicionibus  proficiscantur  ignorant 
videlicet  isti,  qui  ad  unum  deferenda  omnia  esse  non  arbitrantur? 
Quasi  vero  Cn.  Pompeium  non  cum  suis  virtutibus  tum  etiam 
alienis  vitiis  magnum  esse  videamus, — Pro  lege  Manilla,  23 
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Cicero's  Orations — continued 

6-7  Translate  into  Latin : 

a  All  your  plans  are  clearer  than  light  to  us.     Review 
them  with  me,  and  you  will  understand  that  I  am 
watching  over  the  safety  of  the  republic  more  eagerly 
than  you  are  plotting  its  destruction. 
b  Cicero  urged  Catiline  to  go  out  (use  regular  construc- 
tion) of  the  city,  saying  that  he  himself  would  be 
freed  from  great  fear  when  the  city  wall  should  be 
between  him  and  the  conspirators, 
review  =  recognoscere^   watch  over  =  vigilare  ad,  eagerly  = 
acritcr,  plot  =  ntachinari,  freed  =  liberatus 

8  Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  comitiiSy  tibi  (a) ,  animo  {b) , 
dctrimefttis  (c)  ;  the  mode  of  praesident  (b)  ,  adsequiy  proficU 
scant ur  (c)  ;  the  tense  of  videbatn'  {a)  ;  the  mode  and  tense  of 
obtigerit  {b), 

9  Give  the  literal  translation  of  Quasi  videamus  {c)  and  com- 
pare the  expression  with  the  corresponding  English  idiom. 
Give  the  syntax  of  the  clause  ut  .  .  .  videremur  (c)  .  What 
is  the  meaning  of  canipo  (a)  ?  Explain  the  meaning  of  neque 
misera  sapienti  (b)  . 

10  Give  an  estimate  of  the  character  of  Cicero. 

T I  Give  the  principal  parts  of  compressi  (a)  ,  desinite,  mortar 
{b) ,  requisivit  (c) .     Conjugate  parco  in  the  imperative  active. 

I?  Decline  dcus,  giving  all  forms;  f rater  atnans.  Compare 
viitis^  cariis^  vcliementcr,  liber, 

13  Give  the  composition  of  videlicet  (c)  and  show  how  its 
meaning  in  this  passage  is  derived.  Give  the  word  from 
which  each  of  the  following  is  derived  and  the  ending  of  each 
derivative :   detriment um,  nomen,  fragilis,  gratia, 

14  Mention  two  uses  of  the  subjunctive  in  principal  clauses; 
three  of  its  uses  in  dependent  clauses.  Illustrate  by  sentences 
not  found  on  this  paper. 

15  Explain  the  syntax  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  following: 
(cL)  ad  occupandam  Asiam,  (b)  est  humanitatis  vestrae,  {c)  idoneus 
non  est  qui  impetret^  (d)  quam  ob  rem  domum  suam  venissent, 
(e)  Catilina  paucis  ante  diebus  erupit. 
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1-5  Translate  into  English : 

a  OF    FINANCIAL   DISASTER 

Est  igitur  humanitatis  vestrae  magnum  numerum  eorum 
civium  calamitate  prohibere^  sapientiae  videre  multorum  civium 
calamitatem  a  re  publica  seiunctam  esse  non  posse.  Etenim 
primum  illud  parvi  refert,  nos  publicanis  amissis  vectigalia 
postea  victoria  recuperare :  neque  enim  iisdem  redimendi  facul- 
tas  erit  propter  calamitatem  neque  aliis  voluntas  propter 
timorem. — Pro  lege  Manilla,  7 

b  WRITERS   REWARDED   BY    GENERALS 

Qtlam  multos  scriptores  rerum  suarum  magnus  ille  Alexander 
secum  habuisse  dicitur !  Atque  is  tamen,  cum  in  Sigeo  ad  Achil- 
lis  tumulum  astitisset:  **0  fortunate,"  inquit,  **adolescens, 
qui  tuae  virtutis  Homerum  praeconem  invenerisf*  Et  vere. 
Nam  nisi  Ilias  ilia  exstitisset,  idem  tumulus,  qui  corpus  eius 
contexeraty  nomen  etiam  obruisset.  Quid?  noster  hie  Magnus, 
qui  cum  virtute  fortunam  adaequavit,  nonne  Theophanem 
Mitylenaeum,  scriptorem  rerum  suarum,  in  contione  militum 
civitate  donavit,  et  nostri  illi  fortes  viri,  sed  rustici  ac  milites 
dulcedine  quadam  gloriae  commoti,  quasi  participes  eiusdem 
laudis,  magno  illud  clamore  approbaverunt?  —  Pro  Archia,  10 

C  CONVICTION    OF    LENTULUS 

Leguntur  eadem  ratione  ad  senatum  AUobrogum  populumque 
litterae.  Si  quid  de  his  rebus  dicere  vellet,  feci  potestatem. 
Atque  ille  primo  quidem  negavit :  post  autem  aliquanto,  toto 
iam  indicio  exposito  atque  edito,  surrexit:  quaesivit  a  Gallis 
quid  sibi  esset  cum  iis,  quam  ob  rem  dontutn  suam  venisscnt, 
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Cicero's  Orations — continued 

itemque  a  Vulturcio.  Qui  cum  illi  breviter  constanterque 
respondissent,  per  quern  ad  eum  quotiensque  venissent,  quae- 
sissentque  ab  eo,  nihilne  secum  esset  de  fatis  Sibyllinis  locutus, 
turn  ille  subito  scelere  demeus  quanta  conscientiae  vis  esset 
ostendit.  Nam  cum  id  posset  infitiari,  repente  praeter  opini- 
onem  omnium  confessus  est. — In  Catilinam,  3,  5 

6-7  Translate  into  Latin  (Do  not  use  rare  or  poetic  construc- 
tions) : 

a  It  can  not  be  denied  that  we  all  are  drawn  by  a  desire  for 
renown.  And  I  confess  that  the  verses  of  Archias  concemingf 
what  I  Ihave  done  for  the  state  are  pleasing  to  me. 

b  Who  can  doubt  that  the  immortal  gods  will  defend  from 
the  villainy  of  desperate  men  this  city  which  they  have  wished 
to  be  most  beautiful  and  most  prosperous? 

pleasing  =  iucundus^    villainy  =  scelus,     prosperous  =  florens 

8  Explain  the  case  of  humanitatis^  parvi^  aliis  {cl)  ,  ratione^ 
sibiy  domunty  scelere  {c) ,  Give  the  syntax  of  prohiberey  posse^ 
nos  .    .    .    recuperare  {a) . 

9  Explain  the  mode  of  invenerisy  contexerat,  obruisset  {V) , 
vellety  esset y  venissent  (r) .  Give  the  principal  parts  of  astifisset 
{b)  ,  surrexit  {c) . 

10  Give  an  account  of  Alexander  {b) .  Explain  the  allusion 
to  Homer  in  {b).     Who  is  referred  to  in  Magnus  {b)  ? 

ri  Give  all  the  participles  and  infinitives  of  qiiacrOy  with  the 
voice  and  tense  of  each.  Give  all  forms  of  the  *imperative  of 
libero. 

12  Compare  constanter^  periculosus^  diii^  fidelis.  Decline 
superior  in  the  plural ;  totus  in  the  feminine ;  opus  throughout. 

13  Give  a  sketch  of  the  Mithridatic  wars. 

14  Give  an  English  word  containing  the  stem  of  each  of  the 
following:  surgerc^  negare^  fortis,  ostendere^  vereri.  Give  the 
meaning  of  the  Latin  word  and  of  the  English  word. 

15  Explain  and  illustrate  the  use  of  the  gerundive  instead  of 
the  gerund  with  a  direct  object. 
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1-5  Translate  into  English: 

a  JUPITER   STRIKES   PHAETHON    WITH    A    THUNDERBOLT 

At  pater  omnipotens^  superos  testatus  et  ipsunt 

Qui  dederat  currus,  nisi  opem  ferat^  omnia  f ato 

Interitura  gravis  summam  petit  arduus  arcem, 

Unde  solet  latis  nubes  inducere  terris^ 

Unde  movet  tonitrus,  vibrataque  fulmina  jactat. 

Bed  neque,  quas  posset  terris  inducere,  nubes 

Tunc  habuit,  nee  quos  caelo  dimitteret,  imbres, 

Intonat,  et  dextra  libratum  fulmen  ab  aure 

Misit  in  aurigam,  pariterque  a«/wtfque  rotisque 

Expulity  et  saevis  compescuit  ignibus  ignes. — 2,  304-313 

b  NIOBE    IS   LEFT    ALONE 

Haec  irustra  fugiens  collabitur ;  ilia  sorori 
Immoritur ;  latet  haec ;  illam  trepidare  videres. 
Sexque  datis  leto  diversaque  vulnera  passis^ 
Ultima  restabat;  quam  toto  corpore  mater, 
Tota  veste  tegens,  *'Unam  minimamque  relinque! 
De  multis  minimam  posco^''  clamavit,  "et  unam." 
Dumque  rogat,  pro  qua  rogat,  cecidit.     Orba  resedit 
Exanimes  inter  natos  natasque  virumque^ 
Deriguitque  ma/is. — 6,  295-303 

^  FLIGHT  OF  DAEDALUS  AND  ICARUS 

Inter  opus  monitusque  genae  maduere  seniles, 
Et  patriae  tremuere  manus.     Dedit  oscula  nato 
Non  iterum  repetenda  suo ;  pennisque  levatus 
Ante  volat,  comitique  timet,  velut  ales,  ab  alto 
Quae  teneram  prolem  produxit  in  aera  nido ; 
Hortaturque  sequi,  damnosasque  eriidit  artes, 
Et  movet  ipse  suas  et  nati  respicit  alas. — 8,  210-216 
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Ovid's  Metamorphoses — continued 

6-7  Translate  into  Latin  (Do  not  use  rare  or  poetic  construc- 
tions) : 

a  You  must  obey  the  man  whom  I  shall  put  in  command. 
h  We  had  asked  you  to  send  a  messenger  as  soon  as 

possible. 
c  I  write  this  that  you  may  not  think  me  unworthy  of 

confidence. 
d  Having  heard  this  he  determined  to  set  out  for  Rome 

on  the  following  day 
e  It  was  reported  that  the  enemy  was  about  to  storm 
the  town, 
put  in  coraraoxiA^praeponere^  io\\owing=  poster  us,  storm  = 
oppugnare 

8  Who  is  referred  to  in  ipsum  (a) ,  virunt  {b)  ?  Name  and 
define  a  figure  of  rhetoric  found  in  (c) .  Define  and  illustrate 
tmesis^  syncope, 

9  Give  the  syntax  of  omnia  ^  t  err  is,  anima  {a) ,  sorori,  vulnera^ 
passis,  malis  (b)  aera  (r) .  Where  is  repetenda  (c)  made?  Give 
its  syntax. 

10  Give  the  reason  for  the  mode  and  tense  of  fcrat  (cC), 
videres  (p)\  for  the  mode  of  posset  (a),  sequi  {c)  .  Give  the 
principal  parts  of  Expulit  (a) ,  posco  {b) . 

1 1  Give  the  nominative  and  genitive  singular  of  opem,  ful- 
mina,  imbres^  aure  (a) ,  vulnera^  natas  (b) ,  opus,  pennis,  comiti^ 
aera  (c) . 

12  Give  the  nominative  singular,  in  all  genders,  of  omnipo- 
tens,  gravi,  dextra  {a) ,  Exanimcs  (b)  .  Decline  fugiens  {p) 
throughout ;  the  comparative  of  gravi  (a)  throughout. 

13  Give  an  account  of  two  oi  the  following:  Jupiter,  Nep- 
tune, Pan,  Minos. 

14  Translate  the  following  with  notes  (not  on  s)mtax)  on  the 
italicized  words : 

Perque  leves  populos  simulacraque  functa  sepulcro 
Persephonen  adiit  inamoenaque  regna  tenentem 
Umbrarum  do^ninum,  pulsisq}iQ  ad  carmina  nervis 
Sic  ait. 

15  Illustrate  each  of  the  following  by  a  complete  Latin  sen- 
tence not  found  on  this  paper:  indirect  question,  dative  of 
agent,  infinitive  used  as  subject. 
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Answer  qtiestums  Z-/,  and  three  of  ike  others  but  no  more.  If  more  than 
three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of  these  answers 
will  be  considered.     Each  complete  answer  will  receive  lO  credits^ 

1-5  Translate: 

a  HOME   OF    THE    WINDS 

Illi  indignantes  magno  cum  murmure  montis 

Circum  claustra  fremunt;  celsa  sedet  Aeolus  area 

Sceptra  tenens,  mollitque  animos  et  temperat  iras; 

Ni  faciat,  maria  ac  terras  caelumque  profundum 

Quippe  ferant  rapidi  secum  verrantque  per  auras. 

Sed  pater  omnipotens  speluncis  abdidit  atris, 

Hoc  metuens,  molemque  et  montis  insuper  altos 

Inposuit,  regemque  dedit,  qui  foedere  certo 

Et  premere  et  laxas  sciret  dare  iussus  habenas* — i,  SS"^3 

b  SEARCH    FOR   CREUSA 

Ausus  quin  etiam  voces  iactare  per  umbram 

Inplevi  clamore  vias,  maestusque  Creusam 

Nequiquam  ingeminans  iterumque  iterumque  vocavi. 

Quaerenti  et  tectis  urbis  sine  fine  furenti 

Infelix  simulacrum  atque  ipsius  umbra  Creusae 

Visa  mihi  ante  oculos  et  nota  maior  imago. 

Obstipui,  steteruntque  comae  et  vox  faucibus  haesit —  2,  768-774 

C  VENUS  APPEALS  TO  NEPTUNE 

At  Venus  interea  Neptunum  exercita  curis 
Adioquitur,  talisque  effundit  pectore  questus: 
lunonis  gravis  ira  nee  exsaturabile  pectus 
Cogunt  me,  Neptune,  preces  descender e  in  omnis; 
Quam  nee  longa  dies,  pietas  nee  mitigat  ulla, 
Nee  lovis  inperio  fatisque  infracta  quiescit. 
Non  media  de  gente  Phrygum  exedisse  nefandis 
Urbem  odiis  satis  est,  nee  poenam  traxe  per  omnem: 
Reliquias  Troiae,  cineres  atque  ossdi  peremptae 
Insequitur. —  5,  779-788 
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Virgil's  Aeneid  —  continued 

6-7  Translate  into  Latin: 

a  He  was  born  on  the  fifteenth  of  October,  the  day  on  which 

Lucretius  died. 
b  Art  thou  Apollo's  sister,  or  am  I  speaking  to  one  of  the 

nymphs  ? 
c  They  were  eager  to  withdraw  from  the  war.     Would  that 

they  had  done  so  ! 
d  Who  is  there  among  us  that  will  not  fight  for  his  country  ? 
e  Do  not  fear  danger,  comrades.     Let  us  die  in  arms. 

8  Scan  the  ^x%\.five  lines  of  (b\ 

9  Define  hendiadySy  syncope^  ecthlipsis  and  give  an  example  of  each 
from  the  above  passages. 

10  Explain  the  mode  of  sciret  {a) ,  descender e^  exedisse  {c) ;  the 
case  of  foedere  (a) ,  iectis^  ftota  (b) ,  preces  (c) .  Give  the  syntax  of 
satis  {c)\  the  syntax  and  force  of  rapidi  {a)  • 

11  Give  the  derivation  of  claustra,  temperate  habenas  (a),  tectis^ 
simulacrum  ijf)  .  Give  an  English  word  containing  the  stem  of  each 
of  the  following:  sedety  tenensy  mollit  {a)  ,  Qtiaerenti^  octdos  (S)  , 

12  Decline  yi?^^<fr^  (a)  ,  Phrygum  (r)  .  From  what  verb  is  each  of 
the  following:  infracta,  peremptae  [c)  ?  Give  the  principal  parts  of 
fremufit  («) ,  iraxe  {c)  . 

13  Describe  two  of  the  following:  Apollo,  Mercury,  Minerva, 
Venus. 

14  Translate  the  following  and  explain  the  allusions : 
a  Sanguine  placastis  ventos  et  virgine  caesa, 

Cum  primum  Iliacas,  Danai,  venistis  ad  oras. 

b  Daedalus,  ut  fama  est,  fugiens  Minoia  regna, 
Praepetibus  pennis  ausus  se  credere  caelo. 

15  Write  a  sketch  of  Virgil,  using  the  following  outline:  (a) 
age  in  which  he  lived,  {S)  his  education,  [f)  his  character,  (</)  his 
literary  style. 
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three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  onty  the  first  tnree  of  these 
answers  will  be  considered.    Each  complete  answer  will  receive  to  credits, 

1-5  Translate  into  English : 

a  NEPTUNE    REBUKES    THE    WINDS 

Tantane  vos  generis  tenuit  fiducia  vestri? 
lam  caelum  terramque  meo  sine  numine,  Venti, 
Miscere^  et  tantas  audetis  tollere  moles? 
Quos  ego — !  Sed  motos  praestat  conponere  fluctus. 
Post  mihi  non  simili  poena  commissa  luetis. 
Maturate  fugam,  regique  haec  dicite  vestro : 
Non  illi  inperium  pelagi  saevumque  tridentem, 
Sed  mihi  sorte  datum. — i,  132-139 

h  THE    TROJANS   PASS    THE    NIGHT    NEAR    MT    ETNA 

Noctem  illam  tecti  silvis  inmania  monstra 
Perferimus,  nee,  quae  sonitum  det  caussa,  videmus. 
Nam  neque  erant  astrorum  ignes,  nee  lucidus  aethra 
Siderea  polus,  obscuro  sed  nubila  caelo, 
Et  Lunam  in  nimbo  nox  intempesta  tenebat. 

Postera  iamque  dies  primo  surgebat  Eoo^ 
Humentemque  Aurora  polo  dimoverat  umbram: 
Cum  subito  e  silvis,  macie  confecta  suprema, 
Ignoti  nova  forma  viri  miserandaque  cultu 
Procedit  supplexque  manus  ad  litora  tendit. — 3,  583-592 

e  ANCHISES   WELCOMES    AENEAS   TO    THE    LOWER    WORLD 

Isque  ubi  tendentem  adversum  per  gramina  vidit 
Aenean,  alacris  palmas  utrasque  tetendit, 
Effusaec\UQ  genis  lacrimae,  et  vox  excidit  ore: 
Venisti  tandem,  tuaque  OKSpectRta  parenti 
Vicit  iter  durum  pietas?  datur  ora  tueri, 
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Virgil's  Aeneid — continued 

Nate,  tua,  et  notas  audire  et  reddere  voces? 
Sic  equidem  ducebam  animo  rebaropi^  futurum, 
*Teinpora  dinumerans,  nee  me  mea  cura  fefellit. 
Quas  ego  te  terras  et  quanta  per  aequora  vectum 
Accipio!  —  6,  684-693 

6-7  Translate  into  Latin : 

a  He  would  have  presented  them,  as  they  departed,  with 

many  gifts,  had  they  been  willing  to  obey  him. 
b  O  queen,  to  whom  has  been  given  [the  power]  to  found 

a  city,  we  wretched  ones  beseech  thee,  spare  a  pious 

race. 
c  For  many  days  we  remained  in  Sicily  while  ships  were 

being  prepared  with  which  we  were  to  set  out. 
d  Let  the  boy  be  my  companion,  and  do  you,  friends, 

follow  us.     O  that  we  may  save  the  city ! 

8  Give  the  syntax  of  Miscere^  conponere^  dattwi  {a)  ,  adver- 
sum,  terras  (c)  .  Explain  the  case  of  generis  {a)  ,  Noctem^ 
Eoo,  cultu  {b)  ,  parenti  (c) . 

9  Scan  the  first  three  lines  of  (c)  .  Define  and  illustrate  hen- 
diadySy  chiasmus. 

10  What  figure  of  rhetoric  is  found  in  Eoo  (b)  ?  Give  the 
regular  prose  form  for  alacris  {c) .  Give  the  principal  parts  of 
Miscere  (cC) ,  Effusae,  rebar  (c)  . 

11  Decline  Aeneades,  Achilles,  bos.  Give  and  define  an  Eng- 
lish word  containing  the  stem  of  each  of  the  following;  cor^ 
nox,  celer,  nomen,  socius. 

12  Describe  the  worship  of  Vesta;  the  character  of  Ulysses. 

13  Mention  two  uses  of  the  infinitive  not  common  in  prose. 
Illustrate.  Give  an  example  of  cognate  accusative,  accusative 
of  specification,  deliberative  (dubitative)  subjunctive. 

14  Draw  an  outline  map,  tracing  the  route  of  Aeneas. 

15  Write  from  memory  a  quotation  of  not  less  than  Jive  con* 
secutive  lines  from  Virgil's  Aeneid. 
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100  credits^  necessary  to  pass ^  75 

Answer  questions  1-7  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more  than 
three  of  t/iese  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of  t/iese 
answers  wit  I  be  considered.    Each  complete  answer  will  receive  10  credits. 

1-5  Translate  into  English: 

a  AENEAS  ENCOURAGES  HIS  COMPANIONS 

O  socii — neque  enim  ignari  sumus  ante  malorum — . 
O  passi  graviora^  dabit  dens  his  quoque  finem. 
Vos  et  Scyllaeam  rabiem  penitusque  sonantis 
Accestis  scopulos,  vos  et  Cyclopia  saxa 
Experti :  revocate  animos,  maestumque  timorem 
Mittite:  forsan  et  haec  olim  meminisse  iuvabit. — 1,198-203 

b  VENUS   CONSENTS    TO    JUNO's    SCHEME 

Olli  —  sensit  enim  simulata  mente  locutam, 
Quo  regnum  Italiae  Libycas  averteret  oras — 
Sic  contra  est  ingressa  Venus :  Quis  talia  demens 
Abnuat^  aut  tecum  malit  contendere  bello, 
Si  modo,  quod  memoras,  factum  fortuna  sequatur? 
Sed  fatis  incerta  feror,  si  luppiter  iinam 
Esse  velit  Tyriis  urbem  Troiaque  profectis, 
MiscerivQ  probet  populos,  aut  foedera  iungi. 
Tu  coniunx ;  tibi  fas  animum  temptare  precando. 
Perge;  sequar. — 4,  1 05-1 14 

€  AENEAS    FINDS   THE    GOLDEN    BOUGH 

Inde  ubi  venere  ad  fauces  graveolentis  Averni^ 
Tollunt  se  celeres,  liquidumque  per  aera  lapsae 
Sedibus  optatis  geminae  super  arbore  sidunt, 
Discolor  unde  auri  per  ramos  aura'  rcfulsit 
Quale  solet  silvis  brumali  frigore  viscum 
Fronde  virere  nova,  quod  non  sua  seminat  arbos. 
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Virgil's  Aeneid — continued 

Et  croceo  fetu  teretis  circumdare  truncos: 

Talis  erat  species  auri  frondentis  opaca 

nice,  sic  leni  crepitabat  bractea  vento. — 6,  201-209 

6-7  Translate  into  Latin  (Do  not  use  rare  or  poetic  construc- 
tions) : 

a  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  son  of  our  leader  was  a  man 
of  great  valor. 

b  Accept  these  gifts  and  may  they  long  bear  witness  to 
our  love  for  you. 

c  If  you  should  do  this  you  would  not  dare  to  remain 
one  day  in  the  city. 

d  As  long  as  her  father  was  living  she  did  not  need  to 
fear  an  -^nemy. 

e  Let  him  wait  till  the  consul  comes  to  his  assistance. 

bear  witness  to  =  testari        enemy  =  inimicus 

8  Explain  the  mode  of  Abnuat^  velit  {p) .  Give  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  Misceri  {b) ,  refulsit  {c)  ,  Give  and  translate  a// 
forms  of  the  imperative  of  /ero, 

9  Explain  the  syntax  of  ante  (a)  ,  /as  {d) .  Decline  aera  ^)  ^ 
giving  Greek  and  Latin  forms.  Decline  graviora  {a)  ,  celeres 
{c)  throughout. 

10  Write  the  first  Jive  lines  of  {a) ,  marking  quantity  of 
syllables,  division  into  feet  and  position  of  cesuras. 

n  Describe  Scylla  and  Charybdis.  Where  were  Cyclopia 
saxa  {a) ,  Avernus  {c)  ? 

12  Define  simile^  syncope.  Give  an  example  of  each  from 
the  above  passages.     Describe  the  dactylic  hexameter. 

13  Explain  the  syntax  of  each  italicized  word  in.  the  follow- 
ing: (a)  cui  nunc  cognomen  lulo  additur,  (b)  Tyriam  qui  ad- 
veneris  urbem,  {c)  amor  casus  cognoscere  nostros,  {d)  omnia 
Mercurio  similis,  {e)  aevi  maturus  Acestes. 

14  Write  an  account  of  Charon;  of  the  Cumaean  sibyL 

15  Write  from  memory  a  quotation  of  not  less  than  five  con- 
secutive lines  from  Virgil's  Aeneid. 
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I38TH    EXAMINATION 

VIRGIL'S  ECLOGUES 
Monday,  June  15.  1896 — 9: 15  a.  m.  to  12: 15  p.  m.,  onlj 


100  credits^  necessary  to  pasSy  75 

Answer  questions  1-7  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of 
these  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive 
JO  credits. 

1-5  Translate  into  English: 

a  Hie  tamen  hanc  mecum  poteraa  requiescere  noctetn 

Fronde  super  viridi:  sunt  nobis  ntitia  poma, 
Castaneae  molleSy  et  pressi  copia  lactis ; 
Et  iam  summa  procul  villarum  culmina  fumant, 
Maioresque  cadunt  altis  de  montibus  umbrae. — i,  80-84 

b  O  crudelis  Alexia  nihil  mea  carmina  curas? 

Nil  nostri  vavs^VQvel  morime  denique  coges. 
Nunc  etiam  pecudes  umbras  et  frigora  captant; 
Nunc  viridis  etiam  occultant  spineta  lacertos, 
Thestylis  et  rapido  fessis  messoribus  aestu 
Allia  serpyllumque  herbas  contundit  olentis. 
At  mecum  raucis,  tua  dum  vestigia  lustro, 
Sole  sub  ardcnti  resonant  arbusta  cicadis. 
Nonne  fuit  satius  tristis  Amaryllidis  iras 
Atque  superba  pati  fastidia? — 2,  6-15 

^  L,  Quo  te,  Moeri,  pedes?  an,  quo  via  ducit,  in  urbem? 

M,  O  Lycida,  vivi  pervenimus,  advena  nostri, 
Quod  numquam  veriti  sumus,  ut  possessor  agelli 
Dicer  et :  Hacc  mca  sunt ;  veteres  migrate  coloni. 
Nunc  victi,  tristes,  quoniam  Fors  omnia  versat^ 
Hos  illi — quod  nee  vertat  bene — mittimus  haedos. 
L.  Certe  equidem  audieram,  qua  se  subducere  colles 
Incipiunt,  moUique  iugum  demittere  clivo^ 
Usque  ad  aquam  ct  veteris,  iam  fracta  cacumina,  fagos 
Omnia  carminibus  vestrum  servasse  Menalcan. — 9,  i-io 
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Virgil's  Eclogues — continued 

6-7  Translate  into  Latin  (Do  not  use  rare  or  poetic  construc- 
tions) : 

a  We  do  not  believe  that  man  even  when  he  speaks  the 

truth. 
b  It  is  the  mark  of  a  brave  man  to  be  willing  to  die  for 

his  country. 
c  You  have  taken  away  from  me  the  hope  of  surpassing 

him  in  singing. 
d  He  replied  that  he  was  hesitating  to  do  it  because  the 

danger  was  so  great. 
e  I  fear  that  we  shall  in  a  few  days  perceive  how  great 

a  misfortune  the  cause  has  suffered. 

» 

surpass =jtt/^T^r^,  perceive = sent  ire  ^  misioTtVLne=ca/amitas^ 
suffer  =  accipere 

8  Explain  the  case  of  noctem^  nobis  (a) ,  nostri,  messoribus 
(b) ,  clivo  {c)  ;  the  mode  of  mori^  pati  (V) ,  Diccret,  versaty 
vertat  (c) . 

9  Give  the  principal  parts  of  requiescere,  cadunt  (a) .  Decline 
Alexiy  pecudes  (b)  ,  ve teres  (c)  . 

10  Write  the  \z,^t  five  lines  of  (c) ,  marking  quantity  of  sylla- 
bles, division  into  feet  and  position  of  cesuras. 

1 1  Define  dactyl ^  hiatus^  ecthlipsis^  ictits^  masculine  cesura. 

1 2  Give  the  rules  of  quantity  governing  each  of  the  following: 
de  (a) ,  Nily  sub  {b) ;  the  final  syllable  of  mitia,  Castaneac,  molles^ 
villarum  {a) ,  tristis  (b)  ;  the  penult  of  ni/til,  umbras  (b) . 

13  Write  an  account  of  Virgil's  Eclogues^  covering  the  fol- 
lowing points :    {a)  source,  {b)  plan,  {c)  merits  and  defects. 

14  Explain  the  syntax  of  the  italicized  words  in  the  follow- 
ing :  {a)  Triste  lupus  stabulis,  (b)  Non  bene  ripae  creditur^  {c) 
Hue  ipsi  potum  venient  iuvenci,  {d)  Qmd.  facerem  ?  {e)  Nostri 
nee  poenitet  illas. 

15  Explain  the  mythologic  allusions  in  the  following: 
a  Orpheaque  in  medio  posuit  silvasque  sequentis. 

b  Alter  erit  tum    Tiphys,    et    altera   quae   vehat   Argo 
Delectos  heroas. 

Cy  d  Tum  canit  Hesperidum  miratam  mala  puellam ; 
Tum  Phaethontiadas  musco  circumdat  amarae 
Corticis,  atque  solo  proceras  erigit  alnos. 
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LATIN  — Second  Year 
Thursday,  June  18,  1896 —  i :  15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 

100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  1-7  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
Jhan  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  onty  the  first  three  of 
Jhese  answers  will  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive 
JO  credits. 

i~5  Translate  into  English : 

a  DEATH    OF    EPAMINONDAS 

Hnjus  casu  aliquantum  retardati  sunt  Boeotii ;  neque  tamen 
prius  pugna  excesserunt,  quam  repugnantes  profligarunt.  At 
Epaminondas  cum  animadverteret,  mortiferum  se  vulnus  ac- 
cepisse,  simulque,  si  femim,  quod  ex  hastili  in  corpore  reman- 
serat,  extraxisset^  animam  statim  emissuruniy  usque  eo  retinuit, 
quoad  renuntiatum  est,  vicisse  Boeotios.  Id  postquam  audivit, 
**  Satis/*  inquit,  "vixi:  invictus  enim  morior."  Tum  ferro 
extracto  confestim  exanimatus  est. —  Epaminondas,  9 

b  SICILY    RESTORED    TO    ITS    FORMER    GLORY 

(Juibus  rebus  confectis,  cum  propter  diuturnitatem  belli  non 
solum  regiones,  sed  etiam  urbes  desertas  videret,  conquisivit, 
quos  potuit,  primum  Siculos;  deinde  Corintho  arcessivit  colonos, 
quod  ab  his  initio  Syracusae  erant  conditae.  Civibus  veteribns 
sua  restituit ;  novis  bello  vacuefactas  possessiones  di\'isit ;  urbium 
moenia  disjecta  fanaque  deserta  refecit ;  civitatibus  leges  liber- 
tatemque  reddidit ;  ex  maxima  bello  tantum  otium  totae  insulae 
conciliavit,  ut  hie  conditor  urbium  earum,  non  illi^  qui  initio 
deduxerant,  videretur.  —  Timoleon,  3 

C  THE    CENEROSITY    OF    ATTICUS 

Difficile  est  omnia  persequi  et  non  necessarium.  Illud  unum 
intelligi  volumus,  illius  liberalitatem  neque  temporariam  neque 
callidam  fuisse.  Id  ex  ipsis  rebus  ac  temporibus  judicari 
potest,  quod  non  florentibus  se  venditavit,  sed  afflictis  semper 
succurrit;  qui  quidem  Serviliam,  Bruti  matrem,  non  minus 
post  mortem  ejus  quam  florcnte  coluerit.  Sic  liberalitate  utens 
nullas   inimicitias  gessit;    quod    neque  laedebat  quemquam. 
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Latin,  Second  Year — continued 

neque,  si  quam  injuriam  acceperat^  non  malebat  oblivisci  quam 
ulcisci.  Idem  immoriali  memoria  percepta  retinebat  beneficia; 
quae  autem  ipse  tribuerat,  tarn  din  meminerat^  quoad  ille  gratus 
erat,  qui  acceperat. — Atticus,  ii 

6-7  Translate  into  Latin  (Do  not  use  rare  or  poetic  construc- 
tions) : 

a  With  this  money  they  built  a  fleet  of  a  hundred  ships. 

b  Having  heard  this,  he  did  not  allow  them  to  advance 

further. 
c  Hannibal  took  an  oath  that  he  would  never  be  a  friend 

of  the  Romans. 
d  They  sent  chosen  men  to  Delphi  to  consult  Apollo. 
e  Have  we  not  said  enough  concerning  the  virtues  of 
this  man? 
advance  ^progredi^  further  =  longius,  take  an  oath  =jurart\ 
chosen  men  =  delecti 

8  Give  the  reason  for  the  mode  of  erant  conditae^  videretur 
(b)  y  judicart,  acceperat ^  line  8  (c) ;  for  the  mode  and  tense  of 
extraxisset  (a)  ;  for  the  tense  form  of  metninerat  {c) .  Give 
the  syntax  of  emissurum^  vicisse  (a) ,  fuisse  {c) . 

9  Give  the  reason  for  the  case  of  pugna^  tnvictus^ferro  (tf)., 
CivibuSy  belloy  line  5,  conditor  {b) ,  Difficile ^  ejuSy  fforente^  libera- 
litate  (c) . 

10  Compare  maximo  {b) ,  Difficile ^  diu^  grains  {c)  .  Give 
the  more  common  form  for  totae  {b) .  Give  all  forms  of  the 
nominative  singular  of  repugnantes  (a) ,  veteribus^  totae^  illi 
{b)  ,  immortali  {c) . 

1 1  Give  the  principal  parts  of  ccdo^  trade,  pello^  morory  sentio, 

12  Decline  tempus ;  res  gestae ;  Pelopidas ;  Miltiades;  the 
neuter  of  aliquis ;  the  feminine  of  idem. 

13  Conjugate  studeo  in  the  present  subjunctive  active;  patior 
in  the  imperfect  subjunctive.  Give  the  synopsis  of  vinco  in 
the  third  person  singular  of  the  indicative  active.  Give  all  the 
infinitives  of  vinco, 

m 

14  Illustrate  by  Latin  sentences  not  found  on  this  paper:  {a) 
use  of  the  comparative  degree  followed  by  quam,  {b)  use  of  the 
accusative  in  an  expression  of  time,  (c)  one  of  the  uses  of  the 
subjunctive. 

15  Write  a  sketch  of  Nepos,  using  the  following  outline-  (a) 
life,  {p)  literary  style,  (c)  rank  as  a  historian. 
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LATIN— Third  Year 
Tuesday,  Jime  i6,  1896 — 1:15  to  4:15  p.  m.,  only 

100  credits^  necessary  to  pass^  75 

Answer  questions  7-7  and  three  of  the  others  but  no  more.  If  more 
than  three  of  these  other  questions  are  answered  only  the  first  three  of 
these  answers  wUl  be  considered.  Each  complete  answer  will  receive 
10  credits. 

I -5  Translate  into  English : 

a  AFTER   THE   BATTLE    OF    PHARSALIA 

Qua  re  animadversa,  Pompeiani  in  quodam  monte  constite- 
runt:  hunc  montem  flumen  subluebat.  Caesar,  milites  cohor- 
tatuSy  etsi  totius  diei  continenti  labore  erant  confecti,  noxque 
jam  suberat,  tamen  munitione  flumen  a  monte  seclusit,  ne 
noctu  aquari  Pompeiani  possent.  Quo  jam  perfecto  opera,  illi 
de  deditione,  missis  legatis,  agcre  coeperunt.  Pauci  ordinis 
senatorii,  qui  se  cum  iis  conjunxerant^  node  fuga  salutem 
petierunt. — Caesar,  De  bello  civili,  3,  97 

subluere  =  flow  along  the  base  of,  secludere  =  separate,  aquari 
=  get  water  for  drinking 

b  CICERO   THANKS   LUCCEIUS   FOR    HIS    LETTER 

Omnis  amor  tuus  ex  omnibus  partibus  se  ostendit  in  iis  lit- 
teris,  quas  a  te  proxime  accepi^  non  ille  quidem  mihi  ignotus, 
sed  tamen  gratus  et  optatus:  dicer  em  **  jucundus,"  nisi  id  ver- 
bum  in  omne  tempus  perdidissem.  Neque  ob  earn  unam 
causam,  quam  tu  suspicaris  et  in  qua  me  lenissimis  et  amantis- 
simis  verbis  utens  re  graviter  accusas,  sed  quod,  illius  tanti 
vulneris  quae  remedia  esse  debebant,  ea  nulla  sunt. — Cicero, 
Ad  familiares,  5,  15 

suspicari  =  surmise,  accusarc  =  reproach 

C  THE    KING    OF    THE    LAESTRYGONIANS 

Antiphates  terra  regnabat  in  ilia. 
Missus  ad  hunc  ego  sum,  numero  comitante  duormn; 
Vixque  fuga  quaesita  salus  comitique  mihique ; 
Tertius  e  nobis  Laestrygonis  impia  tinxit 
Ora  cruore  suo.     Fugientibus  instat  et  agmen 
Concitat  Antiphates.     Coeunt  et  saxa  trabesque 
Conjiciunt,  merguntque  viros  mergfuntque  carinas. 
Una  tamen,  quae  nos  ipsumque  vehebat  Ulixen, 
EflEugit.     Amissa  sociorum/^r/^  dolentes 
Multaque  conquesti  terris  allabimur  illis, 
Quas  procul  hinc  cemis.     Procul  est,  mihi  crede,  videnda 
Insula,  visa  mihi.     Tuque,  o  justissime  Troum, 
Nate  dea — neque  enim  finito  Marte  vocandus 
Hostis  es,  Aenea — moneo,  fuge  Irtora  Circes. 

Ovid,  Metamorphoses,  14,  234-347 
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Latin,  Third  Year — continued 

Laestrygon  =  a  Laestrygonian,  tingere  =  dye,  conqueri  =z 
lament,  allabi  =  reach 

6-7  Translate  into  Latin  (Do  not  use  rare  or  poetic  construc- 
tions) : 

a  I  say  that  you  went  to  his  house  that  night.     You  do 
not  dare  deny  it,  do  you? 

b  There  are  here,  in  this  place,  those  who  are  planning- 
the  destruction  of  us  all. 

c  Two  men  were  found  who  were  to  free  you  from 
anxiety  by  killing  me. 

d  If  you  wish  to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  republic 
you  must  defend  this  province. 

€  Cease  to  think  of  my  safety  and  let  us  defend  the 
name  of  the  Roman  people. 

destruction  =  interitus^  find  =  reperire^  anxiety  =r  cura^  pre- 
serv^e  =  retinere 

8  Explain  the  mode  of  possent^  ^g^^^y  conjunxerant  (a) ,  ac- 
cepi,  dicerenty  sunt  {b) .  Give  the  principal  parts  of  mergunt^ 
vehebat  {c)  . 

9  Explain  the  case  of  labor  e^  or  dints  ^  nocte^  fuga  {a)  ,  verbis 
(b) ,  Fugientibus^  parte^  tcrriSy  mihi^  dea  (r)  . 

10  Write  a  sketch  of  Ulysses. 

1 1  Sketch  the  life  and  character  of  Cicero. 

1 2  Translate  into  English : 

Ignosce,  ignosce,  Caesar,  si  ejus  viri  auctoritati  rex  Deio- 
tarus  cessit,  quem  nos  omnes  secuti  sumus;  ad  quern  quum  dii 
atque  homines  omnia  ornamenta  congessissent,  turn  tu  ipse 
plurima  et  maxima.  Neque  enim,  si  tuae  res  gestae  ceterorum 
laudibus  obscuritatem  attulerunt,  idcirco  Cn.  Pompeii  memo* 
riam  amisimus. — Cicero,  Pro  Rege  Deiotaro,  4 

conger  ere  =  confer  idcirco  =  on  that  account 

13  Translate  into  English: 

Ast  ego,  magna  lovis  coniunx,  nil  linquere  inausum 
Quae  potui  infelix,  quae  memet  in  omnia  verti, 
•  Vincor  ab  Aenea.     Quod  si  mea  numina  non  sunt 
Magna  satis,  dubitem  hand  equidem  implorare  quod 

usquam  est. 
Flectere  si  nequeo  Superos,  Acheronta  movebo. 

Virgil,  Aeneid,  7,  308-312 
ast  =  at 

14  Translate  into  Latin :  [cl)  He  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  deny 
that,  {b)  One  seeks  one  thing,  another  another,  {c)  I  shall  speak 
as  briefly  as  possible,  {d)  In  the  consulship  of  Cicero,  Catiline 
was  banished. 

15  Write  Latin  sentences,  not  found  on  this  paper,  illustrat- 
ing (a)  two  distinct  uses  of  the  gerundive,  (3)  three  distinct 
uses  of  the  infinitive. 
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The  topographical  map  of  New  York  state  is  in  process  of 
preparation  on  a  scale  of  about  an  inch  to  a  mile  (i  :62,50o)  at  the 
joint  expense  of  the  state  and  of  the  United  States  geological  survey* 
It  is  constructed  for  the  most  part  from  original  surveys  made  in 
recent  years  by  the  topographers  of  the  geological  siuvey,  but  earlier 
work  by  the  U.  S.  coast  and  geodetic  survey  and  by  the  lake  survey 
is  utilized  as  far  as  possible. 

Fifty-nine  sheets  of  the  state  map  have  now  been  published  (Octo- 
ber 1, 1896).  Many  more  sheets  will  be  required  to  cover  the  entire 
state;  some  of  them  will  overlap  dn  adjoining  states.  Teachers 
wishing  copies  of  the  published  sheets  for  use  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  state  should  apply  to  the  Secretary,  University  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  following  pages  are  written  in  anticipation  of  the  completion 
of  the  map  for  the  whole  state. 
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The  plan  on  which  the  map  of  New  York  is  prepared  is  uniform 
with  that  adopted  for  the  topographic  map  of  the  whole  country, 
now  in  preparation  by  the  U.  S.  geological  survey,  except  that  the 
scale  of  certain  southern  and  western  states  and  territories  is  less 
than  an  inch  to  a  mile.  All  the  waters  are  printed  blue ;  the  latitudes, 
blue;  the  artificial  features  (cities,  villages,  roads,  boundaries,  names, 
etc.)  black. 

Four  states  have  already  published  complete  maps:  New  Jersey,  in  20 
large  sheets;  Massachusetts,  in  54  sheets;  Rhode  Island,  in  6  sheets;  Con- 
necticut, in  33  sheets.^ 

Altitudes  are  indicated  by  contour  lines  which  may  be  explained  as  fol- 
lows:—  Imagine  a  level  line  at  a  hight  of  100  feet  on  the  side  slopes  of  the 
Mohawk  valley;  it  would  turn  aside  into  every  lateral  valley  and  advance 
around  all  the  projecting  hills.  Such  a  line  is  called  a  "  contour  line,"  and 
its  irregular  path  is  determined  by  the  topographic  surveyor  and  drawn  upon 
his  map.  Similarly,  lines  are  drawn  at  altitudes  of  every  even  20  feet  above 
sea  level;  their  hight  being  indicated  by  numbers  at  convenient  points. 
Where  the  hillsides  are  steep,  the  successive  contour  lines  are  crowded  close 
together  on  the  map,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  brown  shading;  where  the 
surface  is  nearly  level,  successive  lines  are  far  apart,  and  here  much  of  the 
map  is  left  white.  Thus  the  form  and  the  dimensions  of  the  hills  and  valleys 
are  clearly  portrayed. 

Objects  of  geographic  study.  The  systematic  use  of  the  state 
topographic  map  sheets  in  schools  would  greatly  promote  the 
chief  end  of  all  geographic  study;  namely,  a  clear  perception  of  the 
fundamental  facts  of  earth  form  in  their  relations  to  the  occupation 
of  the  earth  by  man. 

There  is  no  occupation  in  which  geographic  surroundings  do  not  enter  as 
controls,  either  direct  or  indirect.  The  farmer  is  continually  held  in  close 
touch  with  the  local  surface  features.  The  railroad  manager  has  continually 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  transporting  products  from  one  district  where 
they  are  supplied  to  another  where  they  are  consumed;  and  the  successful 
working  of  his  road  depends  largely  on  its  cost  of  construction  and  opera- 
tion —  both  of  these  depending  in  turn  on  the  form  of  the  region  that  the  road 
traverses  —  and  on  its  location  with  respect  to  centers  of  population.  The 
merchant  deals  in  the  products  of  the  earth,  and  their  cost  is  dependent  on 
such  geographic  factors  as  distance  of  source,  ease  of  supply,  demand  in 
respect  to  domestic  needs,  and  so  on.    The  legislator  is  chiefly  concerned 

*  An  account  of  these  maps  and  of  many  other  sheets  from  various  parts  of  the  country,  as  w^cllas 
of  maps  and  charts  issued  by  various  governmental  bureaus,  tog^ether  with  the  means  of  obtaining^ 
them,  generally  at  a  very  small  cost,  may  be  found  in.a  small  book,  entitled  CovemmenteU  tnapt 
for  use  in  schools,  published  by  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  New  York,  1894;  price,  35  cents. 
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with  matters  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  these  great  activities  are  largely  in 
the  hands  of  geographic  controls. 

The  geographer  has  to  investigate  the  nature  of  geographic  facts 
and  of  the  controls  that  they  exert  on  human  conditions.  The 
teacher  and  student  of  geography  should  turn  a  larger  share  of  their 
attention  from  mere  matters  of  location  to  the  more  important  and 
interesting  questions  of  the  reasons  for  location,  as  determined  by 
various  classes  of  geographic  controls,  such  as  the  forms  of  land 
and  water,  their  distribution  and  relative  positions;  the  products  of 
the  earth,  and  their  dependence  on  geologic  structure,  climate,  soil, 
etc.;  the  available  sources  of  power,  such  as  coal,  waterfalls,  and 
wind,  which  in  turn  influence  manufactures,  trade  and  commerce. 
This  pamphlet  is  chiefly  concerned  with  the  manner  in  which  the 
first  class  of  influences  —  the  forms  of  land  and  water  —  may  be 
brought  more  clearly  to  the  understanding  of  young  scholars  by 
the  aid  of  the  state  map  sheets. 

In  the  competition  that  every  one  must  enter  in  order  to  gain  a  livelihood 
in  an  active  community,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  and  the  privilege  of  its 
teachers  to  see  that  all  the  children  of  the  state  shall  be  equipped  as  well  as 
possible  for  their  life  work;  and  in  this  equipment,  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  manner  in  which  our  mode  of  living  is  related  to  the  earth  on  which  we 
live  will  be  found  of  great  practical  importance. 

Observational  geography.  The  fundamental  facts  of  earth- 
form  may  be  learned  in  several  ways:  by  direct  observation  in  the 
home  district,  by  study  of  pictures  and  maps,  and  by  study  of  ver- 
bal descriptions.  Much  use  should  be  made  of  the  home  district, 
specially  in  village  schools,  as  it  supplies  the  only  examples  of  actual 
geographic  facts  accessible  in  their  natural  condition  to  young  schol- 
ars. A  well  cultivated  habit  of  observation  early  acquired  at  home 
leads  to  observant  habits  when  abroad  in  later  years.  Inattention 
to  home  surroundings  during  school  years  may  be  followed  by  geo- 
graphic blindness  through  life. 

While  home  observation  may  be  profitably  carried  on  without  a  map,  it 
is  greatly  aided  by  a  good  map  on  which  the  features  of  the  district  surround- 
ing the  school  are  shown  on  a  large  scale  with  reasonable  accuracy;  for  such 
a  map  excites  an  interest  in  local  exploration  of  the  actual  forms  which  it 
graphically  represents.  It  is  seldom  that  such  exploration  can  be  carried 
on  as  class  work  in  large  cities,  but  in  smaller  communities  it  may  be  accom- 
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pHshed  withe  ut  serious  difficulty  and  it  should  there  be  systematically 
encouraged.  Field  study  is  of  course  best  undertaken  in  the  open  season. 
It  may  be  carried  on  by  classes,  by  small  parties,  or  by  individual  scholars. 
Uniform  accomplishment  by  all  members  of  a  class  should  not  be  demanded 
or  expected.  Tracings  from  the  map  may  be  used  when  it  is  not  advisable 
to  carry  the  local  sheet  into  the  field. 

The  following  suggestions  are  offered  in  the  hope  of  promoting  the  use  of 
the  local  map  sheet  as  an  aid  in  the  study  of  local  geography.  The  relation 
of  the  local  sheet  to  the  other  sheets  of  the  state  map  is  considered  on  a 
later  page.  The  state  is  unusually  rich  in  varied  topographic  forms.  Teach- 
ers and  scholars  who  begin  by  carefully  exploring  their  home  district  and 
who  then  expand  their  experience  by  systematic  use  of  the  state  map,  wiU 
acquire  a  clear  knowledge  of  many  fundamental  geographic  facts,  and  on 
this  basis,  the  geography  of  the  rest  of  the  world  may  be  firmly  founded. 

Linear  and  locative  work.  Encourage  excursions  over  roads, 
indicated  on  the  map,  to  definite  objective  points;  specially  to  hill 
tops,  from  which  general  views  may  be  had.  Brief  notes  should  be 
taken  of  geographic  details  on  the  way  out  and  back,  returning  by  a 
different  route  when  possible.  Sketch  maps  of  the  route  and  of  the 
field  observed  may  be  occasionally  prepared;  but  this  kind  of  work 
should  be  given  small  weight.  The  scholars  should  be  taught  to 
be  map  users  rather  than  map  makers.  Direction,  distance,  and 
hight  should  be  determined  by  observation  and  estimate,  as  well  as 
by  use  of  the  map.  A  pocket  compass  will  be  useful  in  determining 
directions. 

From  the  best  accessible  points  of  view,  observe  various  objects,  such  as 
hills,  valleys,  streams,  bays,  islands,  villages,  roads,  etc.;  describe  them  in 
simple  language;  identify  them  on  the  map  by  means  of  direction,  distance, 
form,  etc.;  learn  their  names  as  far  as  possible.  Knowledge  of  the  home 
district  may  be  thus  extended,  and  good  practice  will  be  gained  in  the  use 
and  reading  of  maps.  This  will  be  serviceable  whenever  other  maps  are  used. 
Excellent  practice  in  narrative  and  descriptive  composition  may  be  based  on 
these  excursions. 

Areal  work.  Observe  the  diflferent  kinds  of  form  and  surface 
that  are  to  be  found  in  the  home  district.  As  before,  use  the  map 
as  a  guide  in  this  kind  of  exploration.  Locate  each  kind  of  form  on 
the  map  after  it  has  been  actually  observed.  Define  its  area  and 
boundaries  with  sufficient  accuracy,  and  measure  its  dimensions  on 
the  map.  Practice  estimating  distances  and  hights  outdoors,  and 
test  the  estimates  by  the  map.    The  following  list  of  geographic 
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features  will  suggest  the  kind  of  work  here  intended;  a  number  of 
these  features  being  within  reach  of  every  school  in  the  state.  The 
phrasing  of  the  explanatory  descriptions  is  here  addressed  to  teach- 
ers rather  than  to  scholars. 

Mountains.  Bold  masses  of  strong  relief.  The  Adirondacks  and  the  Cats- 
kills  are  the  chief  mountain  groups  of  the  state.  In  both  districts,  there 
is  little  appearance  of  linear,  ridge-like  form,  such  as  characterizes  Shawan- 
gunk  mountain  and  the  Palisades  (see  Ridges).  Although  the  side  slopes 
are  frequently  steep,  the  summits  are  generally  rounded  rather  than  sharp; 
and  prominent  peaks  do  not  occur.  In  the  Adirondacks,  the  separate  moun- 
tains are  generally  round  or  oval  masses,  often  exhibiting  bold  ledges  on 
summit  or  slopes;  they  are  composed  chiefly  of  massive  crystalline  rocks. 
The  mountain  masses  and  valleys  often  show  a  tendency  to  follow  northeast 
trends.  In  the  Catskills,  the  mountains  are  again  of  roughly  circular  or  oval 
form,  but  are  peculiar  in  possessing,  half  concealed  beneath  heavy  forests, 
many  cliff-like  ledges  that  may  often  be  traced  for  some  distance  round  the 
slopes;  these  ledges  being  simply  the  outcropping  edges  of  the  harder  mem- 
bers in  the  great  succession  of  horizontal  layers  of  conglomerate,  sandstone 
and  shale  of  which  the  Catskills  are  composed. 

Highlands  and  uplands.  Extended  rolling  surfaces  at  hilltop  hight,  of 
greater  or  less  elevation  above  sea  level;  sometimes  surmounted  by  moun- 
tains, and  often  interrupted  or  dissected  by  valleys.  The  smaller  highland 
areas  between  neighboring  valleys  are  often  called  mountains  or  mounts;  the 
smaller  upland  areas,  similarly  isolated,  are  called  hills. 

The  highlands  of  the  Hudson  are  the  culmination  of  the  uplands  that 
gradually  ascend  northward  from  New  York  city.  They  are  unlike  the 
Adirondacks  and  the  Catskills  in  not  possessing  strongly  dominating  sum- 
mits: a  view  from  the  higher  points  shows  all  the  adjacent  highlands  rising 
to  a  rather  even  skyline  that  slants  gently  southward,  numerous  valleys  being 
incised  beneath  it.  Many  of  these  valleys  and  the  even-topped  highlands 
between  them  extend  northeast  and  southwest,  thus  exhibiting  the  trend  that 
so  generally  prevails  throughout  the  Appalachian  mountain  system,  of  which 
the  highlands  are  a  part.  To  the  northeast,  they  are  continuous  with  the 
uplands  and  highlands  of  New  England.'  They  extend  southwest  beyond 
the  ^orge  of  the  Hudson,  across  northern  New  Jersey  into  eastern  Penn- 
sylvania. After  a  broad  interruption  between  the  Schuylkill  and  the  Sus- 
quehanna, they  are  continued  again  in  South  mountain  of  southern  Penn- 
sylvania and  then  in  the  Blue  ridge  of  Virginia.  In  contrast  to  the  gradual 
descent  southeastward  from  the  highlands  across  the  uplands  to  Long  Island 
sound,  they  fall  off  abruptly  on  the  northwest  to  the  Great  Appalachian  val- 
ley lowland,  of  which  the  Hudson  valley  above  Newburg  is  part. 

*  See  the  Physical  geography  0/  southern  New  England,   National  geographic  monograph  No,  9. 
New  York  American  book  co.,  2896,  ao  c. 
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Ridges.  Linear  elevations,  straight  or  curved,  with  rather  sharp  crests  and 
strong  but  not  necessarily  equal  slopes  on  either  side.  The  crests 
are  sometimes  even  and  continuous  for  many  miles,  sometimes  notched,  and 
sometimes  cut  down  to  lowland  level  by  transverse  streams. 

The  Palisade  ridge  is  an  excellent  example  of  this  class  of  forms.  Begin- 
ning with  slight  elevation  in  Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  it  forms  the  west  side  of  the 
narrow  lower  valley  of  the  Hudson,  gradually  increasing  in  hight  in  Little 
and  High  Tors  near  Haverstraw.  It  consists  of  a  sheet  of  resistant  lava,  lying 
between  weak  sandstones  and  shales,  all  slanting  to  the  west;  hence  the  ridge 
has  a  gradual  slope  westward  and  bold  bluffs  on  the  east  where  the  colum- 
nar or  "  palisade  "  structure  of  the  lava  sheet  is  strikingly  shown. 

Shawangunk  mountain  (pronounced  SAonj^um)  is  a  high  ridge  of  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate,  generally  bolder  on  the  east  than  the  west,  and  often 
rather  broad  crested,  as  about  Lake  Mohonk. '  This  ridge  fades  away  to  the 
northeast,  as  the  ridge-making  rock  stratum  thins  out:  it  continues  far  to  the 
southwest  into  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  as  Kittatinny  mountain;  thus 
it  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  northeastern  representative  of  the  strong 
Alleghany  ridges  characteristic  of  the  Appalachians  of  Pennsylvania.*  Asso- 
ciated with  Shawangunk  mountain  and  extending  farther  northeast,  about 
as  far  as  Athens,  are  many  lower  ridges.  West  of  Catskill,  they  exhibit  in 
small  pattern  the  peculiar  zigzag  arrangement  that  on  a  much  larger  scale 
prevails  in  the  Alleghany  ridges  of  Pennsylvania. 

West  and  Bald  mountain,  either  side  of  Whitehall,  are  unsymmetrical 
ridges,  precipitous  on  the  west,  less  steep  on  the  east.  The  dissevered  parts 
of  the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson  sometimes  deserve  to  be  called  ridges,  as 
Breakneck  ridge;  but  as  a  rule  they  are  too  broad-topped  to  serve  as  types 
of  this  form. 

Plateaus  and  uplands.  The  general  definition  already  given  for  highlands 
and  uplands  will  serve  again  here:  but  there  is  a  tendency  among  geographers 
to  associate  "  highlands  "  with  more  rugged  masses  of  irregular  structure, 
such  as  the  Scotch  Highlands,  ^  while  plateaus  are  better  limited  to  elevated 
masses  of  horizontal  strata,  with  less  variety  of  upper  surface,  but  like  the 
highlands  often  more  or  less  dissected  by  valleys.  The  high  plateaus  of  Utah 
are  typical  examples  of  this  kind.*  Upland  is  a  more  general  term,  appli- 
cable to  the  lower  marginal  parts  of  both  highlands  and  plateaus. 

The  northern  border  of  the  Alleghany  plateau  enters  the  southern  part  of 
New  York  state.  It  is  greatly  dissected  by  numerous  valleys,  which  branch 
irregularly  in  all  directions,  exhibiting  no  prevailing  trend  such  as  is  seen  in 
the  more  systematic  valleys  of  the  Highlands.  The  original  continuity  of 
the  plateau  surface  is  thus  greatly  interrupted;  the  plateau  is  transformed  into 

•  N.  H.  Darton,  Geolofiry  of  Ulster  county,  47  annual  report.    N.  Y.  State  Museum,  1894. 

*  See  the  Northern  Appaliuhiatu^  Nat.  geogr.   monogr.,    no.  6.    New  York  American  book 
CO.,  aoc 

*  See  A,  Geikie,  Scenery  of  Scotland.    New  York  1887,  Macmillan. 

•  C.  E.  Dutton,  Geology  0/  the  High  Plateaus  0/  Utah  Washington,  1880. 
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a  group  of  large,  broad-topped  masses  with  irregularly  ramifying  spurs  stand- 
ing between  the  branching  valleys.  The  relative  continuity  of  the  plateau 
surface,  the  amount  of  dissection  by  valley  cutting,  and  the  strength  and 
variety  of  relief  thus  developed  are  important  characteristics  that,  along  with 
altitude  deserve  careful  mention  in  the  description  of  plateaus.  The  dis- 
sected plateau  of  southern  New  York  increases  in  altitude  eastward,  where 
the  Catskill  mountains  rise  above  the  prolongation  of  its  surface. 

A  good  example  of  a  low  plateau  or  upland  is  found  in  the  platform  of 
western  New  York  (the  Erie  plain)  that  rises  south  of  the  lowland  adjoining 
Lake  Omtario  (the  Ontario  plain)  west  of  Rochester. 

Escarpments.  The  abrupt  descent  of  a  plateau  or  upland  to  lower  ground. 
The  platform  of  western  New  York,  just  mentioned,  descends  north- 
ward to  the  adjacent  lowland  by  a  well  defined  escarpment,  at  the  top 
of  which  is  a  cliff,  formed  by  the  outcropping  edge  of  the  nearly  horizontal 
sheet  of  limestone  (the  Niagara  limestone)  which  holds  up  the  platform. 
The  escarpment  weakens  and  disappears  eastward  near  Rochester  as  the 
limestone  thins  out.  Although  generally  presenting  a  rather  even  front,  it 
is  sometimes  indented,  as  at  Lockport. 

The  northern  margin  of  the  Alleghany  plateau  descends  to  the  lower  ground 
that  stretches  from  the  Ontario  plain  to  the  Mohawk  valley,  by  one  or  more 
escarpments  of  moderate  strengfth,  generally  without  summit  cliflFs,  and  much 
intersected  by  valleys  that  lead  northward  from  the  plateau.  In  the  western 
part  of  the  state,  the  escarpment  is  single,  rising  rather  rapidly  from  the  Eric 
plain:  it  may  be  traced  into  Ohio  nearly  to  Cleveland,  where  the  plateau 
fades  away.  Eastward,  the  composite  escarpment  includes  several  strong 
limestone  benches,  forming  the  Helderbergs,  that  curve  around  the  Cats- 
kills  southwest  of  Albany. '  Thence  southward,  the  eastern  margin  of  the 
plateau,  above  which  the  Catskill  mountains  rise,  forms  the  strongest  escarp- 
ment in  the  eastern  United  States.  West  of  Catskill  village,  it  descends  1,500 
feet  in  a  horizontal  distance  of  about  a  mile:  deep,  narrow  valleys,  locally 
called  cloves,  indent  its  face,  as  Kaaterskill  and  Plaaterskill  cloves. 

Hills.  A  term  of  general  meaning,  applicable  to  elevations  of  moderate 
size  but  of  various  origins.  The  lower  marginal  members  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks  are  often  small  enough  to  be  called  hills  rather  than  mountains.  The 
lower  western  members  of  the  Catskills  rise  as  hills  above  the  general  level 
of  the  plateau  on  which  they  stand.  The  individual  parts  of  the  Alleghany 
plateau  take  the  form  of  large  hills,  as  Hawes,  Hawley,  and  Matthews  hills, 
west  of  Elmira.  The  dissected  escarpment  of  the  plateau  also  takes  the  form 
of  hills  specially  when  viewed  from  the  lower  ground  on  the  north,  as  Stock- 
bridge  hill,  south  of  Oneida.  The  successive  benches,  by  which  the  assent  to 
the  higher  part  of  the  plateau  is  sometimes  made,  often  begin  as  outlying 
hills;  thus  the  upland  east  and  west  of  Caj'uga  lake,  1,500  feet  elevation,  is 

T  N.  H>  Darton,    Geology  of  Albany  and  Ulster  county,  47tb  annnal  report.     N.  Y.  State 
Museum,  1894.    • 
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overlooked  by  hills  500  feet  higher  on  the  south.  The  dissected  members  of 
the  highland  and  upland  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  state  are  commonly 
called  hills.  , 

Many  other  hills  of  moderate  size  are  formed  of  glacial  drift  (see  beyond; 
iirumiins,  moraines,  e%kersy  kantgs)^  or  of  wind-blown  sand  (see  beyond;  dunes). 

Lowlands  and  plains.  Surfaces  of  small  altitude  and  moderate  relief. 
These  differ  from  uplands,  highlands  and  plateaus  in  degree  rather  than  in 
kind;  no  distinct  division  can  be  drawn  between  the  two  groups.  The  Erie 
plain  or  platform  of  the  western  part  of  the  state  stands  as  a  lowland  with 
respect  to  the  higher  Alleghany  plateau  on  the  south,  but  as  an  upland  with 
respect  to  the  lower  Ontario  plain  on  the  north.  On  the  west,  these  two 
plains  are  sharply  separated  by  the  Niagara  escarpment;  but  east  of  Rochester 
they  merge  into  a  single  lowland  surface.  The  latter  slopes  gently  to  the 
lake,  very  smooth  for  many  miles  around  its  border,  but  further  inland  varied 
by  hills  of  moderate  hight  and  by  valleys  of  slight  depth. 

Eastward  from  Rome,  this  lowland  merges  into  the  Mohawk  valley  low- 
land. Taken  together,  all  western  and  central  New  York,  from  the  gentle 
escarpments  of  the  plateau  on  the  south  to  Lake  Ontario  on  the  north  and 
thence  around  the  west  side  of  the  Adirondacks  to  the  St  Lawrence  valley, 
may  be  described  in  a  general  way  as  a  lowland,  but  it  possesses  many  minor 
features  that  deserve  local  attention. 

Hilly  lowlands  border  Lake  Champlain,  specially  on  the  east  Condnued 
northward,  they  merge  into  the  broad  St  Lawrence  valley  lowland.  Con- 
tinued southward,  they  form  the  floor  of  the  valley  lowland  between  the 
Highlands  on  the  east  and  southeast  and  the  escarpment  of  the  Catskills  on 
the  west,  thus  constituting  a  part  of  the  Great  Appalachian  valley,  traceable 
to  Alabama.  This  lowland  floor  is  much  interrupted  by  low  hills  and  ridges, 
and  sometimes  by  outlying  members  of  the  Highlands,  as  well  as  by  many 
drift  hills  (see  drnmlins^  below),  as  well  as  by  numerous  narrow  valleys;  the 
local' valley  of  the  Hudson  being  entrenched  some  200  feet  beneath  the  general 
surface  of  the  broad  valley  lowland. 

As  the  southeastern  uplands  descend  toward  the  shore  of  the  sound,  they 
may  be  described  as  hilly  lowlands;  but  no  definite  line  can  be  drawn  to 
separate  the  lowland,  upland,  and  highland  portions  of  the  gradually  ascend- 
ing hilltop  areas. 

A  lowland  enters  New  York  from  New  Jersey,  between  the  highlands 
on  the  northwest  and  the  Palisade  ridge  on  the  east:  it  terminates  back  of 
Haverstraw  on  the  Hudson.  This  lowland  is  underlain  by  weak  red  sand- 
stones and  shales,  which  frequently  give  a  reddish  color  to  the  soil. 

Local  observation  gives  many  examples  of  plains  of  limited  extent,  asso- 
ciated with  various  other  features.  These  will  be  more  fully  enumerated 
below  as  lacustrine  plains,  flood  plains,  delta  plains,  estuarine  plains,  terrace 
plains,  moraine-wash  plains,  etc. 

Valleys.  Linear  depressions,  whose  enclosing  slopes  normally  descend 
to  a  trough  line  that  has  a  continuous  descent  to  the  sea  and 'that  is  ordi- 
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narily  occupied  by  a  stream  or  riyer.  One  of  the  most  important  valleys 
in  the  state  is  that  by  which  the  Hudson  traverses  its  highlands;  this  is  so 
remarkable  a  constriction  in  the  generally  more  open  valley  that  it  fully 
deserves  the  name  of  gorge.  Gorge  is  thus  best  applied  to  the  narrow  part 
of  a  valley,  several  miles  in  length,  between  wider  parts  up  and  down  stream. 
Falls  often  stand  at  the  head  of  a  gorge,  there  separating  a  high-level  upper 
valley  from  a  low-level  lower  valley:  Niagara  Falls  and  gorge  are  typical 
examples  of  this  combination  of  forms.  Cfutsm  and  glen  are  both  used  In 
New  York  in  this  sense  for  smaller  forms,  such  as  Ausable  chasm  and  Wat- 
kins  glen.  Canyon  is  better  limited  to  a  narrow  valley  of  remarkable  depth 
for  a  large  part  of  its  length:  no  proper  examples  of  such  forms  occur  in 
this  state.  Ravines  are  narrow  and  rather  deep  valleys  enclosing  the  head- 
water part  of  streams;  the  cloves  that  indent  the  Catskill  escarpment  are 
large  ravines.  Gap  is  the  locally  narrow  part  of  a  transverse  valley  where 
it  passes  through  a  ridge,  as  between  West  and  Bald  mountains,  at  White- 
hall. Valleys  of  more  open  form  are  found  in  great  variety  in  the  plateau, 
highland,  and  mountain  areas  of  the  state. 

The  broad  valley  lowland  already  mentioned  as  enclosed  on  the  east  by 
the  Highlands  and  their  northern  extension,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Catskill 
escarpment,  consists  of  the  confluent  valleys  of  many  small  streams  tributary 
to  the  Hudson;  hence  the  whole  lowland  may  in  one  sense  be  called  the  Hud- 
son valley.  But  in  another  sense,  this  name  would  be  restricted  to  the 
narrow  trench  that  the  Hudson  has  cut  in  the  floor  of  the  broad  valley  low- 
land. The  broad  depression  between  the  Adirondacks  on  the  north  and 
the  Helderberg  escarpments  on  the  south  might  in  the  same  way  be  called 
the  Mohawk  valley;  although  this  name  is  more  generally  g^ven  to  the 
trench  cut  by  the  Mohawk  in  the  floor  of  the  depression.  Again,  the  very 
broad  depression  between  the  Laurentian  highlands  of  Canada  on  the  north 
and  the  Alleghany  plateau  on  the  south  might  be  justly  called  the  Ontario 
valley. 

Forms  of  glacial  origin.  The  forms  thus  far  described  arc  determined  by 
the  destructive  action  of  weather  and  water  on  rock  structures.  Besides 
these,  there  are  many  land  forms  of  subordinate  size,  consisting  of  uncon- 
solidated material  known  under  the  general  name  of  glacial  drift  (stones, 
gravel,  sand,  clay),  that  has  been  deposited  through  the  agency  of  ice,  or  of 
water  running  from  ice,  when  New  York  and  the  adjacent  nothem  states  and 
Canada  were  covered  with  an  ice  sheet  similar  to  that  which  now  covers 
Greenland.  This  peculiar  accident  in  our  history  occurred  when  the  general 
form  of  the  state,  as  above  described,  had  been  assumed;  and  since  then,  but 
little  change  has  occurred;  hence  it  is  argued  that  the  "  glacial  period  "  should 
have  a  relatively  recent  date.  The  slowly  moving  ice-sheet  rubbed  heavily 
on  the  ground  beneath,  dragging  along  all  the  loose  soils  of  proglacial  time, 
grinding  off  much  rocky  material  from  the  exposed  ledges,  and  sometimes 
gouging  out  the  valley  floors,  specially  where  the  rocks  were  weak.  Streams 
running  beneath  the  ice  aided  in  the  work.    When  the  ice  melted  away,  much 
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drift  was  left  scattered  over  the  country.  Sometimes  it  was  spread  rather 
evenly  over  the  rock  surface,  without  significantly  altering  its  form:  it  may 
be  then  called  sheet-drift.  But  it  often  happens  that  the  drift  is  locally 
thickened  to  one,  two,  or  three  hundred  feet;  then  it  masks  the  fundamental 
hills,  valleys,  and  lowlands,  and  gives  a  new  expression  to  the  surface, 
deserving  particular  attention  in  local  study. 

Rock  basins.  Where  the  ice  sheet  exerted  a  strongly  destructive  action, 
it  excavated  depressions  in  valley  floors,  and  these  now  hold  lakes:  Cayuga 
lake  is  believed  to  have  been  produced  chiefly  in  this  way,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  group  of  Finger  lakes  are  presumably  of  similar  orig^in. 

Sheet-drift,  Although  not  producing  new  relief,  sheet  drift  is  frequently 
spread  out  evenly,  obliterating  the  minor  inequalities  of  rock  form,  and 
producing  a  smoothly  rolling  or  plain  surface.  In  such  areas,  rock  ledges 
are  seldom  seen,  except  in  stream-trenches.  The  drift  cover  unstratified, 
and  firmly  compressed,  though  not  consolidated.  It  is  often  popularly  called 
"  hardpan ;"  its  geological  name  is  till  or  boulder  clay.  The  soil  is  often 
unlike  that  which  the  underlying  rock  stratum  would  furnish;  that  is,  a 
sandy,  gravelly  drift  may  overlie  limestone. 

Drumlins,  Till  is  sometimes  accumulated  in  hills  of  eliptical  base  and 
arched  profile,  known  as  drumlins;  the  longer  axis  often  measuring  half  a 
mile  or  more  and  standing  parallel  to  the  direction  in  which  the  ice  sheet 
moved;  the  hight  reaching  zoo  or  200  feet.  Great  numbers  of  these  hills  arc 
found  in  Wayne  county,  where  they  are  unusually  long  and  narrow,  and 
closely  crowded  together,  so  as  to  control  the  direction  of  most  of  the 
roads  and  the  form  of  the  fields.  Scattered  dnimlins  occur  in  the  Hudson 
valley  lowland,  southeast  of  Albany. 

Moraines,  Drift  that  was  carried,  dragged  or  washed  to  the  margin  of 
the  ice  sheet  forms  irregular  hills,  containing  many  boulders  and  enclosing 
kettle-shaped  hollows;  these  hills  are  known  as  moraines.  These  forms  are 
of  very  variable  strength,  sometimes  small  and  local;  elsewhere  so  large  as 
to  form  ridges  on  plains,  like  the  Pinnacle  hills  near  Rochester;  or  to  build 
strong  barriers,  200  to  300  feet  in  hight,  across  valleys,  as  near  West  Danby, 
in  the  valley  of  Cayuga  inlet.  Morainic  hills  cap  the  "  backbone  "  of  Lon^ 
island  and  Fishers  island.  The  Cypress  hills,  east  of  Brooklyn,  are  part  of 
the  moraine.  In  connection  with  the  larger  moraines,  there  are  usually 
plains  of  sand  and  gravel  gently  sloping  away  from  their  southern  base,  as  on 
Long  Island:  these  have  been  formed  by  the  wash  of  streams  from  the  edge 
of  the  ice  sheet,  bearing  much  gravel  and  sand.  The  "  Narrows  "  of  New 
York  harbor  are  determined  by  the  moraine,  which  there  crosses  from  Long^ 
to  Staten  Island. 

The  moraine  which  follows  Long  Island  is  an  important  "terminal 
moraine;"  that  is,  its  considerable  volume  shows  that  the  ice  sheet  ended 
along  this  line  for  a  long  time;  moreover,  there  are  no  distinct  moraines  or 
other  strong  signs  of  glacial  action  farther  south.  All  of  New  York  lies 
within  the  drift-covered  area  of  the  northern  states,  except  a  small  triangular 
portion  roughly  indicated  by  the  turn  of  the  Allegheny  river.    The  terminal 
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moraine  here  enters  Pennsylvania  in  the  southwest  comer  of  Allegheny 
county,  trends  northwest  to  Little  Valley,  north  of  Salamanca,  and  then 
turns  sharply  southwest,  leaving  the  state  again  in  the  southeast  comer  of 
Chautauqua  county. 

Karnes,  Irregular  hills  of  unevenly  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  50  or  100 
feet  or  more  in  local  relief,  often  inclosing  hollows  or  "  kettles."  These  hills 
are  in  many  respects  similar  to  morafines,  but  differ  from  them  in  being  gener- 
ally of  small  extent  and  in  possessing  a  more  perfectly  stratified  structure. 
They  generally  occur  on  low  ground,  and  are  thought  to  have  been  formed 
by  streams  flowing  from  the  melting  ice  sheet  in  the  last  stages  of  the  glacial 
period.  Notable  examples  occur  in  the  valley  of  Irondequoit  creek,  east  of 
Rochester,  and  further  south  near  Victor  and   Mendon. 

Eskers,  Serpentine  ridges  of  gravel  and  sand.  These  are  often  asso- 
ciated with  kames,  and  are  taken  to  mark  channels  in  the  decaying  ice  sheet, 
through  which  streams  washed  much  of  the  finer  drift,  leaving  the  coarser 
gravels  between  the  ice  walls. 

Flood  plains.  Flat,  meadow-like  valley  bottoms,  flooded  at  times  of  high 
water.  The  stream  usually  wanders  in  an  irregular,  meandering  channel 
through  the  plain,  often  changing  its  course  by  slowly  cutting  on  the  outside 
of  a  curve  and  building  on  the  opposite  side,  or  by  suddenly  abandoning  an 
old  channel  and  taking  a  new  one  during  freshets.  The  suddenly  abandoned 
channel  remains  for  a  time  as  an  arm  of  stagnant  water,  but  gradually  fills 
with  silt  and  forms  part  of  the  plain.  Catskill  creek  above  Leeds  has  a  flood 
plain  of  much  beauty;  the  flood  plain  of  Mattawee  river  stretches  south  of 
Whitehall;  many  other  examples  could  be  named. 

Terraces.  Ancient  flood  plains,  trenched  by  later  valley  cutting,  so  as  to 
descend  from  their  higher  level  to  the  present  flood  plain  in  one  or  more 
steps  and  benches.  These  are  finely  developed  on  Schoharie  creek,  on 
Bouquet  river,  west  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  elsewhere. 

Estuarine  plains.  The  sediments  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  ancient 
estuaries  may  be  revealed  as  plains  by  an  uplift  of  the  land.  Such  is  the  case 
with  the  clay  plains  that  border  the  Hudson  river  on  either  side,  at  a  hight 
of  150  or  250  feet.  Being  now  trenched  by  the  river  and  by  many  side 
streams,  they  have  the  aspect  of  terraces.  They  are  well  seen  at  many  points, 
as  on  either  side  of  the  river  at  Troy,  or  among  the  hills  a  little  distance  back 
from  the  river  near  Rhinebeck.  These  plains  may  be  traced  northward,  past 
Lake  Champlain  to  the  St  Lawrence  valley.  Their  continuity  proves  that 
at  the  time  of  their  formation  New  England  was  an  island,  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  continent  by  a  long  curved  arm  of  the  sea,  of  estuarine  character. 

Delta  plains.  Associated  with  the  clay  plains  and  terraces,  representing 
the  floor  of  the  ancient  estuary,  there  are  gravel  and  sand  plains  at  some- 
what higher  level,  representing  deltas  built  forward  into  the  estuary  by  inflow- 
ing streams.    One  of  the  largest  of  these,  formed  at  the  former  mouth  of 

33 
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the  Mohawk,  constitutes  the  extensive  plain  between  Albany  and  Schenec- 
tady, once  at  water  level,  now  beautifully  dissected  by  Normans  kill  and  its 
branches. 

Swamps,  marshes  and  lacustrine  plains.  Ancient  shallow  lakes,  in  pro- 
cess of  disappearance  by  filling  with  silt  and  vegetable  grdwth,  as  well  as  by 
wearing  down  the  outlet,  take  the  form  of  swamps  and  marshes.  Where 
overgrown  with  grass  or  reeds,  they  are  called  marshes,  as  at  the  north  end 
of  Cayuga  lake,  or  on  the  upper  Hackensack  river;  where  occupied  with 
bushes  and  trees,  they  are  known  as  swamps,  as  Tonawanda  swamp,  on  the 
Erie  plain.  When  more  completely  drained,  dry  plains  of  a  considerable 
area  are ^ laid  bare:  the  plain  of  Genesee  valley  south  of  Rochester  is  an 
example  of  this  kind. 

The  smoother  floors  of  the  Erie  and  Ontario  plains  are  sheeted  over  with 
silts  of  lacustrine  origin,  deposited  when  the  St  Lawrence  outlet  was  blocked 
by  the  retreating  ice  sheet  (see  ancient  shore  lines,  below). 

Tidal  marshes  are  mentioned  in  a  later  section. 

Brooks  and  rivers.  Streams  of  water,  bearing  the  drainage  and  rock 
waste  of  a  certain  area  of  land  towards  or  to  the  sea.  Small  brooks  offer 
excellent  illustrations  of  many  important  features  and  processes  whose  larger 
occurrence  characterizes  great  rivers.  The  brook  is  seen  to  flow  along  its 
channels  on  its  bed  and  between  its  banks.  It  may  be  traced  up  stream  in 
diminishing  volume,  to  its  head:  or  down  stream  in  increasing  volume,  fed 
by  ground  water  from  many  unseen  springs  that  open  in  its  channel,  or 
strengthened  by  inflowing  branches.  In  dry  seasons,  its  volume  decreases 
as  the  ground  water  is  drained  away;  its  head  may  then  not  lie  so  near  the 
upper  end  of  its  valley  as  before.  In  wet  seasons,  the  brook  more  nearly 
fills  its  channel,  and  many  little  branches,  dry  before,  bring  water  to  it. 
In  times  of  heavy  rain,  rills  may  be  traced  far  up  the  tributary  slopes,  and 
the  head  of  the  brook  reaches  near  its  inclosing  divide;  its  swollen  volume 
overflows  the  ordinary  channel  and  spreads  over  the  flood  plain.  A  brook 
is  thus  seen  to  be  a  very  variable  agency:  similar  variations  are  found  in 
rivers.  In  dry  seasons,  the  diminished  streams  are  nearly  clear.  At  times 
of  flood,  they  are  surcharged  with  the  waste  of  the  land  that  they  bear 
towards  the  sea.  The  activity  of  streams  and  rivers  thus  varies  as  greatly 
as  their  volume. 

It  is  only  after  seeing  something  of  the  life  of  a  brook  or  river,  and  upon 
this  as  a  beginning,  building  up  an  understanding  or  a  large  river  or  river 
system,  that  the  conventional  lines  by  which  rivers  are  represented  on  maps 
gain  their  proper  meaning  to  the  young  scholar.  Hence  after  local  obser- 
vation, the  brook  or  river  of  the  home  district  should  be  identified  on  the 
local  map  sheet  Associated  with  rivers,  attention  should  be  given  to  various 
special  features,  briefly  indicated  as  follows: 

Divides.    Trace  the  main  divides  and  subdivides  between  the  larger  and 
smaller  streams;  note  that  the  divide  line  is  sometimes  sharply  defined,  as  on 
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the  crest  of  a  ridge;  sometimes  vague,  as  on  a  plain.  Draw  in  the  divides 
in  on  the  local  map.  Si4fpeSf  leading  from  divides  to  streams;  classify, 
according  as  they  are  steep  or  fiat,  long  or  short,  smooth  or  rough.  The  rate 
of  discharge  of  surface  water  in  wet  weather  varies  greatly  with  the  condi- 
tion of  the  slopes. 

Attention  should  be  given  to  the  arrangenunt  of  stream  courses  and  drain- 
age areas.  In  districts  where  the  relief  has  the  form  of  parallel  ridges,  as 
on  the  valley  lowland  east  of  the  Catskill  mountains,  the  streams  have  a 
roughly  rectangular  pattern,  in  longitudinal  and  transverse  courses.  Mat- 
tawee  river  and  East  bay  near  Whitehall  are  longitudinal  streams  that  turn 
and  pass  through  a  transverse  valley  on  the  way  to  Lake  Champlain.  In  the 
plateau  district,  the  streams  have  very  irregular  branches.  The  long  straight 
valley  of  Peekskill  Hollow  creek  exhibits  the  trend  of  the  Highlands  as  well 
as  the  ridges  on  either  side. 

Streams  on  fiat  fiood  plains  often  have  serpentine  or  meandering  courses, 
like  that  of  Oneida  creek  near  its  mouth.  Such  streams  frequently  shift  their 
courses,  cutting  on  the  concave  bank  and  building  up  the  convex  bank;  or 
abandoning  a  long  meander  curve  for  a  shorter  path,  or  "  cut-off,"  as  the 
Mohawk  has  done  above  Utica. 

Ponds  and  lakes.  Bodies  of  water  occupying  hollows  or  basins  in  the 
land  surface.  Small  ponds  often  lie  in  hollows  among  the  morainic  hills,  as 
on  Long  island,  or  among  kame  hills,  as  at  Mendon.  Large  ponds  and 
lakes  frequently  occupy  parts  of  valleys  that  are  barred  off  by  irregular 
deposits  of  glacial  drift:  many  lakes  in  the  Adirondacks  are  of  this  origin. 
Certain  lakes  are  believed  to  occupy  basins  that  were  excavated  by  glacial 
action :  Cayuga  lake  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  this  kind,  but  it  is  generally 
a  difHcult  matter  to  determine  how  far  glacial  erosion  has  produced  lake 
basins.  Lakes  Ontario  and  Erie  occupy  depressed  parts  of  broad  valley  low- 
lands: glacial  erosion,  drift  barriers,  and  local  warping  or  deformation  of 
the  earth's  crust  are  all  thought  to  have  been  concerned  in  the  production  of 
these  great  lakes. 

The  action  of  streams  tends  to  destroy  lakes,  filling  them  with  delta 
deposits  at  the  inlet,  and  lowering  their  surface  by  cutting  down  the  outlet. 
Many  small  lakes  have  thus  changed  to  swamps  or  meadow  plains,  as  in 
examples  already  mentioned.  The  branches  of  Chazy  river,  on  the  north- 
ward slope  from  the  Adirondacks,  pass  through  many  marshy  meadows. 

Rapids  and  falls.  Places  of  more  or  less  steep  descent  in  the  course  of 
brooks  and  rivers.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  falls  in  New  York  state 
result  from  the  displacement  of  streams  from  their  preglacial  courses  by  drift 
barriers,  whereby  they  are  turned  over  ungraded  surfaces,  on  the  steeper 
parts  of  which  they  descend  tumultuously.  The  falls  of  the  Catskills  at 
Leeds,  of  the  Mohawk  at  Cohoes,  and  of  the  Hudson  at  Glens  Falls  are  all 
of  this  kind.  The  northward  course  of  Esopus  creek  on  its  way  to  the  Hud- 
son suggests  displacement  by  a  drift  barrier,  and  the  falls  of  this  creek  at 
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Saugerties  lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  Niagam  latls  result  from  the  dis- 
placement of  the  drainage  of  the  Great  Lake  region  by  the  various  combined 
causes  that  produced  the  lakes.  The  recession  of  falls  may  often  be  deter- 
mined by  careful  observation  from  year  to  year.  In  process  of  time,  the 
falls  will  be  worn  back  until  an  even  grade  is  developed  for  the  stream  and 
the  falls  disappear.  This  condition  had  been  very  generally  reached  by  the 
streams  in  preglacial  time,  as  may  be  inferred  by  comparing  the  well  regu- 
lated stream  courses  in  Pennsylvania  beyond  the  glacial  area,  where  falls  and 
lakes  are  rare,  with  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  drainage  in  New  York, 
where  falls  and  lakes  are  common. 

Chasms,  glens  and  gorges.  Rivers  that  are  displaced  from  their  well 
opened  preglacial  valleys  by  drift  barriers,  have  frequently  cut  deep  and  nar- 
row trenches  along  their  new  courses:  falls  are  often  found  at  the  head  of 
these  trenches,  which  are  known  as  chasms,  glens,  and  gorges.  The  gorge 
of  the  Niagara  river  is  the  most  famous  example  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 
Ausable  chasm  and  Watkins  glen  are  widely  known.  The  "  high  banks  "  of 
the  Genesee  are  of  the  same  nature.  The  broad  valley  of  the  upper  Batten- 
kill  continues  southwestward,  and  is  occupied  by  the  Owl  kill;  the  Battenkill 
turning  north  through  a  deep  gorge  to  the  valley  of  White  creek.  The 
Chemung  abandons  an  open  valley  that  leads  to  Horseheads,  and  follows 
a  narrow  valley  to  Elmira.  The  steep  walls  and  small  width  of  these  trenches 
and  gorges  unite  with  the  falls  and  lakes  in  proclaiming  that  many  streams 
of  New  York  have,  in  not  very  ancient  time,  been  turned  along  new  courses, 
where  they  are  now  at  work  with  manifest  signs  of  youthful  behavior. 

Features  of  lake  and  sea  coast.  The  irregular  shore  of  Lake  Champlain 
exhibits  a  number  of  headlands,  peninsulas  and  islands,  Deltas,  built 
of  the  waste  of  the  land,  are  seen  at  the  mouth  of  Ausable  river, 
at  the  head  of  Cayuga  lake  at  Ithaca,  and  at  the  mouths  of  many 
small  streams  in  the  Finger  lakes:  the  outflowing  branches  or  distribu- 
taries, characteristic  of  large  rivers  or  deltas,  are  seen  in  the  case  of  the 
Ausable.  Cliff's,  cut  by  the  waves,  are  well  seen  at  many  points  on  the  coast 
of  Lake  Ontario:  for  a  number  of  miles  east  of  Niagara  river,  the  low 
Ontario  plain  is  cut  off  in  a  low  cliff.  Bars,  often  called  "  beaches,"  are 
developed  in  great  length  off  the  southern  side  of  Long  Island,  as  Rockaway 
beach :  these  are  built  for  the  most  part  of  sand  brought  in  from  the  sea  bot- 
tom by  storm  waves.  On  the  Ontario  shore,  north  of  Rochester  and  at  the 
east  end  of  the  lake,  cliffs  and  bars  alternate,  and  here  the  bars  are  largely 
composed  of  the  waste  from  the  cliffs:  the  long  curved  shore  line  at  the  east 
end  of  Ontario  is  a  beautiful  example  of  accordant  development  of  cliffs  and 
bars.  In  some  cases,  islands  have  been  tied  to  the  mainland  and  thus  con- 
verted into  headlands,  by  the  growth  of  bars;  as  Cumberland  head,  Lake 
Champlain.  Dunes,  built  of  sand  heaped  by  the  wind,  are  formed  on  many 
bars:  dunes  are  found  also  on  the  ancient  delta  of  the  Mohawk,  in  the  Hud- 
son-Champlain  estuary  west  of  Albany. 
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Bayst  occupying  re-entrants  of  the  shore  Hne,  are  well  seen  on  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  and  on  the  north  side  of  Long  Island.  Estuaries,  the  lower  part  of 
rivers,  entered  by  tides  from  the  sea,  are  found  on  small  scale  in  the  valleys 
of  the  upland  on  the  north  side  of  Long  Island  sound.  Most  of  these  exam- 
ples of  bays  and  estuaries  result  from  a  depression  of  the  land  with  respect  to 
the  sea,  whereby  the  sea  water  has  entered  the  lower  part  of  the  former  river 
valley.  The  Hudson  river,  below  Albany,  lies  in  a  slightly  drowned  valley; 
the  great  breadth  and  volume  of  the  river  is  out  of  proportion  to  its  drainage 
area.  In  a  strict  senses  it  is  an  estuary,  not  a  river.  The  Niagara  below 
Lewiston  is  similarly  increased  in  volume  by  a  slight  drowning  of  its  valley; 
but  as  there  are  no  perceptible  tides  in  Lake  Ontario,  this  cannot  be  properly 
called  an  estuary.  It  might  be  called  a  "  drowned  river,"  if  such  an  expres- 
sion were  permissible.  Lagoons  are  enclosed  inside  of  off-shore  bars,  as 
Jamaica  bay,  Long  Island:  they  are  often  partly  filled  with  tidal  marsh. 
(Tidal  inlets  are  often  held  open  across  bars  by  the  flood  and  ebb  currents.) 
(On  the  Ontario  shore,  the  water  bodies  inclosed  behind  bars  are  generally 
called  ponds,  as  north  of  Rochester.) 

Old  shore  lines,  formed  when  the  St  Lawrence  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario 
was  blocked  by  the  melting  ice  sheet  of  the  glacial  period,  may  be  distinctly 
traced  at  various  points.  Some  of  these  stand  at  a  higher  level  than  Lake 
Erie,  and  may  be  followed  for  many  miles  on  the  Erie  plain  between  Buffalo 
and  Dunkirk:  they  are  chiefly  off-shore  bars.  Others  are  nearer  the  level 
of  Ontario:  they  are  both  cliffs  and  bars,  very  similar  to  those  seen  on  the 
lake  shore  to-day,  and  may  be  traced  from  Niagara  river  some  distance 
inland  from  the  southern  and  eastern  border  of  the  present  lake. 

It  is  of  course  not  to  be  expected  that  the  scholars  in  any  single 
school  can  directly  observe  all  these  various  geographic  features; 
but  every  school  in  the  state  is  within  reach  of  a  good  variety  of 
them.  Careful  exploration  is  well  repaid  by  the  better  teaching 
that  results  from  it,  and  by  the  interest  that  it  arouses  among  the 
scholars.  By  the  observational  study  of  accessible  features,  a  belief 
in  the  reality  of  inaccessible  features  may  be  developed;  and  in  this 
way  geographic  teaching  may  be  made  much  more  vivid  than  when 
based  on  book-work  alone. 

Phjrsiographic  relations.  Even  in  the  earliest  stage  of  obser- 
vational work,  suggestion  should  be  made  of  the  physiographic  pro- 
cesses by  which  the  observed  geographic  forms  are  explained.  At 
first,  these  suggestions  and  explanations  should  be  very  simple;  but 
they  may  be  carried  to  a  good  degree  of  advance  during  the  gram- 
mar school  course.  It  is  extremely  desirable  that  these  explanations 
should  be  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  the  scholars  shall  be  per- 
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suaded  of  their  essentially  simple  character.    They  should  be  free 
from  laborious  argument  or  demonstration. 

A  number  of  physiographic  explanations  have  been  briefly  intro- 
duced above.  The  following  headings  will  give  further  indications 
of  the  character  of  this  part  of  the  work. 

On  the  sharper  summits  of  the  uplands,  ridges,  and  hills,  note  how  definitely 
the  crest  lines  serve  to  divide  the  rainfall  between  the  adjoining  drainage 
areas.  Contrast  this  with  the  indefinite  partition  of  the  rainfall  on  plains. 
Note  how  large  a  share  of  rainfall  is  discharged  from  steep  slopes  of  rock  or 
tiir  by  surface  streams,  and  how  large  a  share  sinks  into  the  ground  on  sandy 
plains.  Compare  the  discharge  or  **  run-off  "  in  winter,  when  the  ground  is 
frozen,  and  in  summer  when  it  is  pervious. 

The  slow  weathering  and  wasting  of  all  land  surfaces  should  become  a 
familiar  fact  in  early  school  years.  All  slopes  should  be  regarded  as  surfaces 
down  which  the  waste  of  the  land  creeps  and  washes  to  the  streams.  The 
steeper  the  slope,  the  more  active  the  movement  of  the  waste;  on  very  steep 
slopes,  waste  is  carried  away  as  fast  as  it  is  loosened,  and  bare  rock  ledges  arc 
left.  On  flat  surfaces,  waste  moves  away  so  slowly  that  the  product  of 
weathering  (soil)  may  accumulate  to  a  considerable  depth.  The  movement  of 
waste  almost  ceases  in  dry  summer  and  in  cold  winter  weather;  it  is  more  ac- 
tive during  rains,  and  at  the  time  of  freezing  and  thawing  in  fall  and  spring.  In 
valleys,  much  accumulated  waste  (chiefly  glacial  drift)  is  to  be  seen,  waiting 
for  the  streams  to  carry  it  to  the  sea;  a  beginning  of  this  transportation  has 
been  made  where  ancient  flood  plains  are  trenched  and  terraced.  Streams 
should  always  be  considered  as  bearing  a  larger  or  smaller  share  of  land  waste 
towards  the  sea.  Notice  how  greatly  the  amount  of  waste  borne  along  by 
streams  varies,  increasing  during  rain  storms  and  thaws,  and  decreasing  in 
droughts  and  cold  spells.  Flood  plains  consist  of  land  waste,  temporarily 
laid  down  by  the  streams  at  times  of  high  water,  but  eventually  to  be  taken 
up  again  and  carried  along  further,  ultimately  reaching  the  sea.  Ponds  and 
lakes  are  so  many  filters  that  allow  the  waste  that  is  washed  into  them  to 
settle,  and  discharge  the  water  purified;  hence  their  value  as  reservoirs  for 
water  supply  to  cities  and  villages.  Deltas  may  often  be  seen  growing  where 
streams  enter  ponds;  many  marshes,  swamps,  and  meadows  represent  the 
more  or  less  complete  extinction  of  shallow  lakes  by  filling  the  head  and 
bottom  and  by  cutting  down  the  outlet.  Upper  Ausable  lake  has  been 
diminished  by  the  growth  of  marshy  meadows  at  its  (southwest)  upper  end. 

Furthermore,  the  valleys  are  so  many  trenches,  ®  cut  down  by  the  action  of 
the  streams,  and  widened  by  the  wasting  of  the  slopes.  Note  how  thoroughly 
and  actively  the  work  of  dissection  is  going  on  in  the  mountainous  districts, 
where  the  valleys  radiate  in  all  directions  from  the  higher  masses,  as  from 

S  There  are  no  valleys  in  New  York  that  have  been  formed  by  bending  the  earth's  crust,  such 
as  the  narrow  troughs  that  lie  between  the  arched  ridges  of  the  Jura  mountains  in  Switzerland 
or  such  as  the  broad  valley.of  California  between  the  uplifted  Sierra  Nevada  and  Coast  ranges. 
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Rocky  Peak  ridge  in  the  Adirondacks,  and  from  Hunter  mountain  in  the 
Catskills.  Many  hills  are  merely  portions  of  the  highland  or  plateau,  iso- 
lated by  the  growth  of  the  valleys.  The  valleys  were  certainly  deeper  before 
the  drift  gravels  and  sands  that  they  now  contain  were  deposited  in  them. 
Falls  and  rapids  occur  where  resistent  ledges  have  not  yet  been  cut  down 
by  the  streams. 

The  dimensions  of  the  bars  and  cliffs  on  the  sea  shore  or  lake  shore  give 
the  best  indication  of  the  period  of  time  through  which  the  land  has  stood 
at  its  present  level  with  respect  to  the  sea.  Headlands  on  Long  Island 
sound  are  ridge-like  portions  of  the  coast  lowland,  projecting  between 
drowned  valleys,  on  either  side.  The  islands  (thereabouts)  are  hilltops,  or 
grouped  hilltops,  isolated  by  the  drowning  of  the  lower  land  around  them. 
As  the  understanding  of  the  origin  of  geographic  forms  is  increased,  it  will 
be  found  greatly  to  aid  the  appreciation  of  descriptions  of  distant  regions. 
In  this  way,  teachers  and  scholars  will  come  to  place  high  value  on  past 
geographic  conditions  and  on  long-acting  processes,  not  merely  as  supplying 
information  of  intrinsic  interest,  but  as  serving  greatly  to  increase  their  per- 
ception of  the  existing  elements  of  earth  form. 

The  reason  for  the  introduction  of  physiographic  explanation 
into  elementary  work  may  be  concisely  stated.  Old-fashioned 
geography  was  empirical,  exercising  the  memory  but  not  the  reason: 
modem  geography  should  be  rational,  calling  in  the  understanding 
to  aid  the  memory.  Physiography  calls  for  the  rational  treatment 
of  the  forms  of  the  land,  and  by  giving  meaning  to  them  it  makes 
their  retention  in  the  memory  much  easier  than  when  they  are  mean- 
ingless. Like  all  other  studies,  physiography  has  its  elementary 
and  its  advanced  phases:  the  elementary  phase  of  the  subject  should 
be  presented  to  young  scholars  as  a  part  of  elementary  geography. 

Relation  of  the  local  sheet  to  the  state  map.  When  local 
observation  is  well  begun,  search  should  be  made  on  various  sheets 
of  the  state  map  for  features  similar  to  those  locally  observed,  but 
occurring  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  beyond  the  reach  of  immediate 
observation.  Comparisons  should  be  instituted  between  the  local 
and  the  more  distant  examples;  this  exercise  again  affording  excel- 
lent practice  in  English  composition.  It  is  in  this  diTAsion  of  the 
work  that  the  state  map  as  a  whole  most  usefully  supplements  the  use 
of  the  home  sheet.  The  acquaintance  thus  made  with  the  geographic 
features  of  the  state  will  be  found  mose  useful  in  giving  just  ideas 
-concerning  the  geographic  features  of  many  larger  parts  of  the 
world. 
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The  nature  of  local  geographic  features  having  become  clear  from  local 
observation  and  appropriate  explanation,  and  the  representation  of  these 
features  on  the  home  sheet  having  become  familiar  by  comparing  the 
observed  facts  with  the  map,  the  scholars  are  well  prepared  to  reverse  the 
process  and  infer  from  non-local  sheets  the  character  of  distant  geographic 
features,  that  lie  beyond  direct  observation  and  have  no  representatives  on 
the  home  sheet.  Thus  scholars  who  may  observe  an  inland  lake,  map  in 
hand,  can  afterwards  better  infer  from  other  map  sheets  the  character  of  the 
ocean  shore  line.  Those  who  dwell  on  the  central  lowland  and  ascend  the 
low  hills  of  that  part  of  the  state,  can  afterwards  better  appreciate  the  more 
hilly  form  of  the  higher  upland  along  the  southern  border. 

The  more  thoroughly  these  exercises  are  carried  out,  the  better  equipped 
will  the  scholars  be  for  all  late  geographic  study.  The  mental  images  aroused 
by  geographic  terms  will  be  vivid  and  accurate.  Maps  of  foreign  countries 
can  be  better  read.  The  geographic  scenery  of  history  will  be  truer  to  nature. 
All  the  effort  that  the  work  may  cost  will  be  repaid  by  the  close  approach 
that  it  enables  the  scholars  to  make  toward  the  real  facts  of  the  world. 

Accurate  ideas  concerning  the  geography  of  the  state  are  gained  in  this 
way;  the  study  of  geography  becomes  essentially  scientific  in  character,  as  it 
should  be.  The  information  gained  is  useful;  the  training  gained  is  educa- 
tive. It  is  manifest  that  familiarity  with  the  features  of  the  home  district 
gained  by  actual  observation  is  the  essential  foundation  for  work  of  this  kind. 

Relation  of  surface  features  to  occupation  by  man.  From 
the  time  of  the  first  occupation  of  the  state,  its  people  have  been 
constantly  influenced  in  their  selection  of  places  for  settlement,  in 
their  subsequent  purchases  of  land  from  one  another,  in  their  occu- 
pations and  in  their  movement  from  place  to  place,  by  the  geographic 
features  that  they  observed  about  them.  There  has  been  a  reason^ 
a  cause,  for  every  item  of  boundary,  location,  movement,  or  indus- 
try; and  a  large  share  of  the  reason  or  cause  has  been  geographic* 
The  scholars  should  therefore  be  led  during  the  progress  of  the 
observational,  physiographic,  and  comparative  studies  above  out- 
lined, to  perceive  the  character  of  the  various  geographic  influences 
by  which  settlement,  occupation,  etc.  have  been  determined. 

Nearly  the  whole  of  the  state  was  originally  wooded.  Determine  what 
parts  of  the  home  district  are  now  wooded,  now  cleared  (cultivated  or  other- 
wise used);  what  parts,  once  cleared,  are  now  overgrown  again.  How  do 
form,  hight,  amount  of  rock  ledge,  soil  (gravel,  sand,  clay,  peat;  wet,  dry; 
deep,  thin)  and  drainage  affect  the  distribution  of  cleared  and  wooded  parts. 
Let  the  teacher  give  examples  of  similar  controls  elsewhere. 

Examine  the  manner  in  which  the  form  of  the  land  affects  the  location  of 
roads  and  railroads;  first  in  the  home  district,  and  then  on  various  map 
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sheets.  Note  the  general  parallelism  of  roads  and  drumlins  in  Wayne  county; 
and  the  adoption  of  old  lake  shore  lines  for  roadways  at  many  points  in  the 
western  part  of  the  state.  Examine  the  various  railroads  that  run  southward 
through  the  dissected  plateau,  and  see  how  carefully  the  deepest  valleys  or 
"  passes  "  between  north  and  south  flowing  streams  have  been  sought  out. 
Consider  the  condition  of  communities  to  which  access  is  gained  by  level  or 
hilly  roads;  by  roads  alone,  by  roads  and  railroads,  or  by  roads,  railroads  and 
waterways. 

Houses  are  scattered  or  grouped  in  villages  or  cities.  Study  the  relation 
of  their  situation  to  form  of  ground,  hight,  slope,  brooks,  rivers,  shore  line. 
Consider  the  relation  of  location  to  industries,  which  in  turn  depend  on  geo- 
graphic controls,  often  of  a  larger  kind  than  are  contained  within  a  single 
state. 

After  local  observation  and  study  of  topics  of  this  kind,  more  extended 
study  should  be  made  by  means  of  maps  and  books,  as  far  as  desired. 

Apportionment  of  map-work  to  the  diflferent  years  of  the 
school  course.  It  is  manifest  that  the  home  field,  the  comparison 
of  its  features  with  those  in  other  parts  of  the  state,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  all  to  human  conditions,  may  be  studied  long  without  ex- 
haustion. It  is  believed  that  careful  attention  to  these  fundamental 
parts  of  geographic  teaching  will  lead  to  a  better  understanding 
on  the  part  of  the  scholar  of  many  other  parts  of  the  world  than 
his  native  state.  The  following  distribution  of  the  work  through 
the  school  course  is  recommended. 

Local  observation  should  begin  with  the  earliest  nature  study.  Geographic 
features  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  school  should  be  pointed 
out,  described  in  the  simplest  terms,  and  named.  Even  if  nothing  but  streets 
and  houses  are  in  sight  from  the  school  windows,  this  part  of  the  work 
should  not  be  omitted;  but  it  can  be  pursued  to  better  advantage  in  village 
schools  than  in  large  cities.  The  most  elementary  physiographic  processes 
connected  with  rainfall  and  surface  washing  may  be  pointed  out  at  the  same 
time.  Little  original  observation  or  description  need  be  required  in  this 
stage.  It  is  enough  that  young  scholars  make  an  imitative  beginning  in 
talking  geography,  as  they  do  in  talking  English. 

Identification  of  simple  features,  such  as  hills,  streams,  roads,  in  .their 
representation  on  the  local  map,  may  be  soon  introduced.  This  corresponds 
to  the  linear  and  locative  work  above.  It  may  be  well  to  precede  or  to 
accompany  this  stage  of  the  work  with  a  few  very  simple  exercises  in  draw- 
ing small  outline  maps  from  observation,  but  these  exercises  should  never 
be  made  laborious.  Time  can  be  better  spent  in  using  the  good  map  of  the 
school  district  than  in  making  an  awkward  and  imperfect  map  of  a  small 
area. 
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Inquiry  as  to  what  lies  beyond  a  hill  or  ridge  may  soon  be  excited  by  the 
use  of  the  map,  and  thus  the  spirit  of  exploration  makes  its  appearance.  It 
should  be  cultivated  as  soon  as  the  scholars  are  able  to  make  field  excursions 
of  a  mile  or  more.  These  excursions  should  always  follow  the  lead  of  a 
route  selected  from  the  map,  and  they  should  always  be  used  to  give  exer- 
cises in  direction,  distance,  and  hight,  as  well  as  in  form.  Opportunity  for 
this  part  of  the  work  will  vary  greatly  with  the  location  of  the  school;  bnt 
even  in  large  cities  the  modern  introduction  of  electric  railways  is  now 
making  class  excursions  a  comparatively  easy  matter.  Only  in  great  cities, 
like  New  York,  are  field  excursions  hindered  by  serious  difficulties.  Teach- 
ers are  urged  to  attempt  work  of  this  kind  as  far  as  possible.  The  larger  and 
older  scholars  in  villages  and  small  cities  may  often  undertake  short  excur- 
sions alone,  or  in  small  parties,  under  their  own  guidance.  Some  work  of 
this  character,  but  of  advancing  grade,  as  outlined  above,  may  be  continued 
all  through  the  grammar  school,  and  with  natural  extension  into  mineralogy, 
physiography,  botany,  and  zoology,  through  the  high  school  also. 

The  beginnings  of  observation,  identification,  and  inquiry  having  been 
made  in  the  first  year  of  nature  study,  all  these  phases  of  study  should  be 
continued  in  later  years,  with  advance  in  quality  and  detail,  and  with  the 
addition  of  new  phases.  When  the  study  of  geogfraphy  is  formally  under- 
taken with  a  text  book,  special  care  should  be  taken  to  illustrate  the  topics 
in  the  text  by  local  features,  as  far  as  possible.  By  a  little  consideration,  the 
observations  of  previous  years  may  be  directed  so  as  to  provide  an  acquaint- 
ance with  a  good  number  of  those  classes  of  facts  whose  description  is 
encountered  in  the  early  pages  of  the  text  book.  Exercises  in  forms  and  sur- 
faces (areal  work),  and  in  physiographic  and  industrial  relations  should 
accompany  the  progress  through  the  text. 

While  inquiry  as  to  the  meaning  and  origin  of  geographic  features  should 
be  encouraged  and  satisfied  at  all  stages  of  study,  systematic  and  scientific 
instruction  in  the  physiographic  chapter  of  geography  is  best  left  to  the  high 
school. 

Preparation  of  the  teacher.  The  best  preparation  for  the 
teacher  towards  successful  work  of  the  kind  here  indicated  is  a 
grammar  school  course  according  to  the  above  plan,  extended  by 
a  course  on  physiography  in  the  high  school,  amplified  by  field  and 
map  study  in  several  localities,  and  fortified  by  some  geology  if  possi- 
ble, in  the  normal  school.  Teachers  who  are  now  professionally  at 
work  without  systematic  preparation  of  this  kind,  and  who  wish  to 
introduce  observational  and  map  work  in  their  classes  in  geography, 
will  do  well  to  begin  by  familiarizing  themselves  with  their  school 
district  at  least,  and  with  other  districts  if  possible,  by  means  of  excur- 
sions, map  in  hand.  The  appropriate  sheets  of  the  state  map  form 
most  instructive  companions  on  a  railroad  journey. 
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All  the  various  classes  of  work  above  outlined  should  become  familiar  by 
repeated  experience.  Excursions  for  practice  may  be  made  alone,  if  pre- 
ferred; but  if  a  teacher  is  well  trained  in  general  geography,  and  if  she  has 
established  relations  of  harmony,  confidence,  and  interest  with  her  scholars, 
she  can  not  do  better  than  to  invite  some  of  the  older  ones  to  go  out  with 
her,  so  that  she  and  they  together  may  discover  the  character  of  this  "  new 
kind  of  map  study."  Frank  confession  of  the  novelty  of  the  work  and  of 
lack  of  experience  in  it  will  not  in  the  least  lessen  the  esteem  of  the  scholars 
for  their  teacher,  provided  the  esteem  is  well  founded  in  the  first  place. 

Teachers  may  be  assured  that  the  studies  here  advocated,  both  observa- 
tional and  physiographic,  are  not  inherently  difficult.  They  are  easily  within 
the  reach  of  young  scholars,  provided  that  the  scholars  are  well  taught  The 
work  is  difficult  and  obscure  only  when  presented  by  a  teacher  who  is  not 
practically  familiar  with  it  Teachers  who  have  not  already  done  so  are 
urged  to  make  a  beginning  in  field  teaching  as  soon  as  possible,  and  thus 
gain  familiarity  and  experience  in  observational  and  rational  geography 
before  another  year  passes. 

Lack  of  experience  in  the  use  of  the  state  map  in  field  teaching 
is,  for  the  present,  a  necessary  result  of  the  unfinished  condition  of 
the  map.  When  the  map  is  much  extended  or  finished  and  generally 
distributed,  five  or  more  years  hence,  a  similar  lack  of  experience 
will  be  interpreted,  by  those  who  understand  the  advance  in  the 
teaching  of  geography  now  in  progress,  as  the  result  of  the  neglect 
of  the  opportunities  for  self  improvement  that  every  teacher  is  in 
duty  bound  to  use  to  the  utmost.  15  or  20  years  hence,  it  will  be  a 
reproach  to  the  schools  in  which  the  younger  teachers  of  that  time 
began  their  education,  if  they  do  not  bring  from  it  an  acquaintance 
with  home  geography  and  the  geography  of  the  state,  such  as  the 
proper  use  of  the  state  map  in  the  grammar  schools  will  surely 
develop. 
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The  superior  figure  points  to  the  exact  place  on  the  page  in  ninths :  c.  g.  511'^  means 
five  ninths  of  the  way  down  page  511.    Dates  are  printed  in  italics. 


Adirondacks,  characteristic  form,  507^; 

foothills,    5097;    general    trend,    5078; 

ponds,   515^;  rock  composition,   507^' 

valley  bordering,  5ii5. 
Alleghany  plateau,   510^;  characteristics, 

5088-92-  escarpments,  509^ ;  hills,  509^; 

valleys  bordering,  51 1*. 
Appalachian    mountain    system,     trend, 

5077. 

Appalachian  valley,  510^. 

Areal  work,  5068-7*. 

Ausable  chasm,  5112,  516^. 

Ausable  lake,  marshy  meadows,  518^. 

Ausable  river,  delta,  516^. 

Bald  mountain,  508^;  gap,  511. 
Bars,  5i67,  5178. 
Battenkili,  gorge,  516^. 
Bays,  definition,  517^. 
Beaches,  5167. 
Boulder  clay,  512^. 
Bouquet  river,  terrace,  41 3*. 
Breakneck  mountain,  508^. 
Brooks,    characteristics,   514^.      See  also 
Streams. 

Canyon,  definition,  51 1^. 

Catskill  creek,  flood  plain,  513!^;  falls, 
515'. 

Catskills,  characteristic  form,  507^;  es- 
carpment, 5098;  foothills,  5098;  rock 
composition,  507*;  valleys  bordering, 
5io5,  511*. 

Cayuga  inlet,  moraines  near,  512^. 

Cayuga  lake,  hills  around,  509^10^ ;  ori- 
gin, 512*,  515*;  marshes,  514*;  delta, 
5i6«. 


Chasm,  definition,  511*9  5i63> 
Chautauqua    county,    terminal    moraine, 

513*. 
Chazy  river,  branches,  515''. 

Chemung  river,  gorge,  516^* 

Cliffs,  5i67. 

Clove,  definition,  509*,  5ii5. 

Coast  features,  516*-!  7*. 

Cohoes  falls,  5I5». 

Contour  lines,  explanation,  504*. 

Cumberland  head,  516*. 

Cypress  hills,  512''. 

Delta  plains,  definition,  513'. 

Deltas,   definition    and    examples,    516*, 

5i87. 
Divides,  definition,  5I4*-I5i. 
Drainage  areas,  515*,  518*. 
Drift,  glacial,  51 17-13S. 
Drift  hills,  510*,  510*. 
Drumlins,  510*,  510^;  definition,  512^;  in 

Wayne  county,  512^,  52 ii. 
Dunes,  510*,  5i6». 

East  bay,  course,  515'. 

Erie  plain,   509*,   510*;    lacustrine  silts, 

514';  old  shore  lines,  517*. 
Erosion,  general  progress  of,  5i8*. 
Escarpments,    definition    and    examples, 

5093. 
Eskers,  510*;  definition,  513*. 
Esopus  creek,  falls,  515'. 
Estuaries,  definition,  517I. 
Estuarine  plains,  definition,  513''. 

Palls,  definition,  515^;   recession,   5i6>. 
Finger  lakes,  origin,  512*;  deltas,  516^. 
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Fishers  island,  moraines,  512?. 
Flood  plains,  definition,  513^  518^. 
Foothills,  5097. 
Forms  of  glacial  origin,  511^13^. 

Gap,  definition,  51 1^. 

Genesee  river,  gorge,  516*;  valley,  origin 

of  plain  south  of  Rochester,  514'. 
Geographic  inflaences  on  occupation   of 

country,  520^-21'. 
Geography,     value    of    study,     504*-5«: 

methods  of  teaching,  505«-7*,  52i*-237; 

improved  methods,  519*. 
Glacial  drift,    5ii''-i3';    hill  formations, 

5io«,  5io». 
Glacial  origin,  forms  of,  5II*-I33. 
Glen,  definition,  511*,  5168. 
Glens  Falls,  falls  of  Hudson,  515*. 
Gorge,  definition,  511',  516^. 
Governmental  maps   for  use  in  schools^ 

Hackensack  river,  marshes,  514'. 

Hardpan,  definition,  512^. 

Hawes  hill,  5098. 

Hawley  hill,  509^. 

Headlands,  516^;  on  Long  Island  sound, 

5192. 

Helderbergs,  escarpments,  509^;  valleys 
bordering,  511*. 

Highlands,  definition,  507^. 

Highlands  of  Hudson,  characteristics  and 
connections,  507*,  5088 ;  valleys  border- 
ing, 510B,  5ii4. 

Hills,  definition,  509^;  formation,  519I. 

History,  geographic  influences  on,  520^ 

21*. 

Hudson  river,  Glens  Falls,  515*;  prop- 
erly an  estuary,  517*; 
valley;   510*,  511^;   constriction  at 
Highlands,  511^;  drumlins,  512^; 
estoarine  plains,  513'',  516^. 

Hunter  mountain,  radiating  valleys,  519^. 

Irondequoit  creek,  kames,  513'. 
Islands,    516^;    in  Long  Island    sound, 
519S. 

Jamaica  bay,  lagoons,  517^. 


Kaaterskill  clove,  509^). 

Kames,    510^;    definition,    513^;    ponds 

among,  51 58. 
Kittatinny  mountain,  508^. 

Lacustrine  plains,  definition,  514'. 

Lagoons,  definition,  517^. 

Lake  Champlain,    borders,    510^;    coast 

features,  516*;  bays,  517^. 
Lake  Erie,  origin,  515^;  old  shore  lines, 

5178. 
Lake  Ontario,  origin.  515*;  cliffs,  516''; 

bars,  5168. 
Lakes,    ancient,   5 14^ ;.  definition,    515^^, 

518^;  destruction  by  streams,  515'. 
Laurentian  highlands,  valleys  bordering, 

Leeds,  falls  of  Catskill  creek,  515*. 

Linear  and  locative  work,  506^. 

Little  Valley,  terminal  moraine,  513I. 

Long  Island,  moraines,  5127-13I;  ponds, 
5155;  beach,  5i67;  bays,  517I. 

Long  Island  sound,  estuaries,  517^ ;  head- 
lands, 5192 ;  islands,  519^. 

Map  of  New  York,  scale,  503^^;  sources^ 
503*;  number  of  sheets,  50375  how  to 
obtain,  503^ ;  general  plan,  504^. 

Map  work,  apportionment  to  different 
grades,  52i*-22*. 

Maps,  published  by  other  states,  504'; 
relation  of  local  sheets  to  state  maps, 
5197-208;  value  of  study,  520I, 

Marshes,  definition,  5142.  See  also  Tidal 
marsh. 

Mattawee  river,  flood  plain,  513^;  course, 

515'. 
Matthews  hill,  5098. 

Mendon,  kames  near,  513^;  ponds,  51 5^. 

Mohawk  river,  delta  plains,  514^  5*6*; 

Cohoes  falls,  5I5»;  dunes,  516*;  valley, 

5108,  51,6. 
Moraines,  510^;  definition,  512^. 
Mountains,  definition,  507^. 

Narrows,  New  York  harbor,  512*. 
New  York,  topographical  map,  503*. 
New  York  harbor,  narrows,  512^, 
Niagara  escarpment,  510^. 
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Niagara  Falls,  511*;  how  produced,  516I. 
Niagara  river,  similarity  to  estuary,  517^* 
Normans  kill,  delta  plains,  514^. 

Observational      geography,      S^S^'fl* 

5214-23*. 
Oneida  creek,  course,  515*. 
Ontario    plain,     509S,    510^;     lacustrine 

silts,  514'. 
Ontario  valley,  511^. 
Owl  kill,  gorge,  516*, 

Palisades,  characteristics,  508^;  valleys 

bordering,  5108. 
Peekskill  Hollow  creek,  course,  515'. 
Peninsulas,  516^. 
Physiographic  relations,  study  of,  SO^^'fl, 

5i78-i9«. 
Pinnacle  hills,  512^. 
Plaaterskill  dove,  509^. 
Plateaus,       definition     and      examples, 

5087-92. 

Ponds,  definition,  515^,  5187. 

Railroads,  geographic  influences  on  loca* 

tion,  52i»-2i2. 
Rainfall,  dispersal  of  waters,  5182. 
Rapids,  definition,  515S. 
Ravines,  definition,  51 1^. 
Rhinebeck,  estuarine  plains,  513^. 
Ridges,  definition  and  examples,  508^. 
Rivers,    characteristics,    514*.      S^e  also 

Streams. 
Roads,  geographic  influence  on  location, 

520»-2l2. 

Rock  basins,  definition,  512S. 

Rockaway  beach,  5i67. 

Rocky  Peak  ridge,  radiating  valleys,  519^. 

Salamanca,  terminal  moraine,  513I. 
Salt  marsh,  see  Tidal  marsh« 
Sand  plains,  5130-141. 


Sandhills,  5102. 

Saugerties,  falls  of  Esopus  creek,  5i5*-i6l-» 

Schenectady  sand  plains,  514^,  516*. 

Schoharie  creek,  terrace,  513*. 

Shawangunk  mountain,  characteristics  and 
connections,  5082. 

Sheet-drift,  definition,  512^. 

Slopes,  characteristics,  515^. 

Stockbridge  hill,  5098. 

Streams,  characteristics,  514*;  chasms, 
glens  and  gorges,  516^;  courses,  ar- 
rangement, 5152;  effect  on  lakes,  515^; 
erosion  by,  518^;  rapids  and  falls, 
515M62. 

Surface  features,  relation  to  occupation, 
520^218, 

Swamps,  definition,  5142. 

Teacher,  preparation   for  |f geographical 

instruction,  5227-237. 
Terminal  moraine,  5128-132. 
Terraces,  definition,  513*. 
Tidal  inlets,  5178. 
Tidal  marsh,  5178. 
Till,  definition,  512*. 
Tonawanda  swamp,  5142. 
Topographical  map  of  New  York,  503*. 
Troy,  estuarine  plains,  5138, 

Uplands,  xiefinition,  507*,  508^. 
Upper  Ausable  lake,  5188. 

Valleys,  definition,  5io*-ii8;  formation,. 

5'i88. 
Victor,  kames  near,  5138. 

Watersheds,  5182. 

Watkins  glen,  51 12,  516*. 

Wayne  county,  drumlins,  512^^,  521k 

West  Danby,  moraines,  5127. 

West  mountain,  508^;  gap,  511*. 
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*  WHAT  DO  THE  COLLEGES  WANT?' 

'What  do  the  colleges  want  of  the  secondary  schools  as  a  prepa- 
ration in  English?'  At  the  3M  convocation  of  the  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York,  one  of  the  members  of  the  committee  which 
selected  the  books  upon  which  the  college-entran<je  examinations 
'in  English  are  now  based,  in  discussing  this  question,  said,  '  The 
one  defect  of  English  teaching  in  our  schools  is  its  unrelatedness, 
its  disjointedness,  its  vagueness  of  aim,  its  uncertainty  of  method.' 
And  enlarging  upon  this  theme  he  observed  that  *  what  the  col- 
leges desire  in  the  work  of  the  secondary  schools  is  un4 ty  of  effort 
and  harmony  of  method.'  Requesting  the  principals  of  the  state 
to  make  a«  the  basis  of  their  work  in  English  the  books  selected 
by  the  committee  which  he  represented,  he  urged  them  to  get  their 
courses  in  English  ^  into  consonance  with  the  college  systems,'  to 
get  into  *  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  English  work  being  done 
now  in  institutions  below  you,  above  you,  around  you.' 

With  the  view  of  rendering  some  assistance  to  regents  schools 
in  their  present  effort  to  get  Mnto  consonance  with  the  college 
systems '  the  following  letter  was  sent  to  professors  of  literature  in 
various  parts  of  the  country: 


.532  unrvbrsitt  of  thb  state  of  new  york 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany 

16  November  1896 

'  My  dear  sir:  Ajs  a  result  of  the  cooperatian  of  colleges  and  uni- 
ver^ty  men  with,  the  principals  of  academies  and  secondary  schools, 
we  have  now  college-entrance  requirements  in  English  substan- 
tially uniform  throughout  the  United'  States,  i.  e.  the  requirements 
are  uniform  as  to  the  texts  upon  which  these  examinations  are 
based.  A  pressing  problem  yet  remains,  however,  viz,  how  the 
texts  thus  chosen  are  to  be  studied  and  what  is  to  be  the  nature 
and  the  extent  of  the  preparation  upon  these  texts  required  for 
entrance  to  college.  The  subject  of  English  as  a  college-entrance 
requirement  being  "So  new,  many  teachers  are,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
somewhat  uncertain  as  yet  in  regard  to  methods  of  teaching 
it  and  the  goal  to  ibe  aimed  at.  Will  you  not,  therefore,  kindly 
send  us  a  sample  set  of  examination  questions  on  the  texts  for  the 
present  school  year  (1896-97)  such  as  will  indicate  to  teachers  of 
English  in  secondary  schools  the  kind  o^  preparation  you  require 
for  admission  into  your  freehman  class?  And  if,  as  is  probable, 
these  questions  are  a  compromise  between  your  ideal  and  your 
recogniffion  of  the  present  limitations  of  candidates,  will  you  not 
send  in  addition  a  set  of  questions  such  as  you  hope  to  ask  as  soon 
as  preparatory  schools  are  more  able  to  meet  your  ideal?  Selec- 
tions from  the  sets  of  questions  received,  with  comments  and  gen- 
eralizations basedi  upon  these  questions^  will  be  published  by  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  The  publication  will,  $>re- 
sumably,  be  of  interest  to  college  and  university  men  as  a  means 
for  comparing  requirements  and  ideals^  and  will,  it  is  believed, 
prove  genMnely  and  substantially  helpful  to  teachers  of  literature 
especially  in  college  preparatory  and  secondary  schools. 

I  shall  be  glad  iff  you  will  add  any  suggestions  either  on  the  sub- 
ject of  preparation  for  oollege-entranee  examinations  in  English, 
or  on  the  general  subject  of  aimsi  and  methods  in  the  study  of  lit- 
erature.   Hoping  'for  your  cooperation  and  advice,  I  am. 

Sincerely  yours 

Richard  Jones 

A  diversity  op  opinion  among  college  men 

The  replies  herewith  published  indicate  a  wide  diversity  of  opin- 
ion among  college  and  university  men  as  to  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  preparation  on  these  uniform  texts  which  may  be  required 
of  candidiates  for  college.  Indeed,  it  would  appear  impossible 
at  present  for  any  secondary  school  to  get  *  into  consonance '  simul- 
taneously with  the  college  systems  of  the  country.    For  though 
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the  aims  of  individual  colleges  in  their  entpan<;e  requirements  may 
be  perfectly  definite,  the  aims  af  the  colleges  collectively  consid- 
ered are  not;  and  on  the  supposition  that  the  adoption  of  uniform 
texts  implied  some  uniformity  in  the  treatment  of  these  texts  the 
teachers  of  English  in  secondary  schools,  who  must  attempt  ttie 
difficult  task  of  pi-^paring  classmates  for  these  various  kinds  of 
entrance  examinations,  are  justified  in  some  sense  of  disappoint- 
ment that  the  winter  of  their  discontent  is  not  yet  made  glorious 
summer  on  account  of  the  *  vagueness  of  aim '  and  '  uncertainty 
of  method '  which  prevail  in  the  college-entranee  examinations 
in  English  notwithstanding  the  adoption  of  uniform  texts. 

AiS  for  example,  to  select  a  few  of  the  more  extreme  cases  of 
diversity®,  some  of  these  puipils  will  be  required  at  Hansard  chiefly 
to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  *  write  English ' ;  or  at  Cornell,  in  con- 
formity ^ith  Professor  Hart's  v5ew  that  compositions  based  upon 
literary  models  should  be  the  sole  test  of  the  candidate's  capacity  in 
English,  to  give  the  action  of  Comus  in  about  150  words  arranged  in 
two  paragraphs  of  75  words  each.  Others  will  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania  give  '  the  lesson '  of  Comus,  and  will  tell  in  what 
act  and  scene  the  chief  characters  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  ap- 
pear  together,  and  why  they  do  not  appeaf  together  in  any  other 
scene.  At  Trinity  still  others  will  indicate  'the  correct  and  in- 
correct '  pronunciation  of  a  list  of  words,  and  name  two  or  three 
words  sometimes  wrongly  pronounced  ;which  they  have  learned 
to  pronounee  correctly.  At  Rochester  candidates  will  define  and 
give  the  etymology  of  many  words,  and  will  *  show  definitely  why 
the  following  statement  is  true:  .  .  .  "as  civilization  advances 
poetry  almost  necessarily  declines'".  They  will  also  tell  how  old 
Macaulay  was  when  he  wrote  his  Essay  on  Milton,  At  the  Teach- 
ers college  they  will  give  '  the  dramatic  purpose '  of  Antonio's 
intercession  with  Shy  lock  after  the  time  of  the  bond  has  expired, 
and  'Will  be  required  in  general  to  show  some  elementary  power 
in  literary  criticism.    At  the  University  of  Indiana  also  they  may 

^m  !■         ^       I  —    ■    I     -        ■■     ■■      »      ..I      —    ■   .1     —      ■         .— II.— ..        .1—  I  —II.     .  ^— — — ^— ^— ^^— .._^^^___ .  __-^___^^_      . 

«To  guard  against  a  po£sible  misapprehension,  it  sliould,  perliaps,  be  distinctly 
stated  that  the  purpose  of  thia  monograph  is  not  to  advocate  uniformity,  but  merely  to 
direct  attention  to  existing  conditions.  Many  of  the  diverse,  unconformable  Questions 
mentioned  here  and  elsewhere  are  most  suggesftive  and  stimulating.  It  is  apparent, 
however,  that  they  are  not  compatible  with  the  '  unity  of  effort  and  harmonjy  of  method  ' 
which  ifl  ur^ed  by  the  coUeges. 
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be  aaked  to  explain  '  foreshadowing  %  '  local  color '  and  '  dramatic 
suspenBe  %  and  to  discuss  the  need  of  the  fifth,  act  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice.  At  the  University  of  Chicago  and  at  several  other 
institutions  they  will  be  required  to  point  out  the  grammatical 
errors  in  ineorreot  sentences.  At  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
they  will  parse.  Candidates  have  been  asked  at  Cornell  to  name 
the  members  of  the  Spectator  club  and  to  describe  three  of  them 
but  in  view  of  Professor  Hart's  proposition  to  regents  schools  that 
'  compositions  upon  subjects  taken  from  the  books  read  as  literary 
models '  shall  be  '  the  sole  test  of  the  scholar's  capacity  in  En- 
glish '  (p.  583),  one  must  conclude  that  it  was  the  description  of 
these  three  members  of  the  club  and  not  the  bit  of  literary  history 
which  the  examiner  had  prominently '  in  mind.  At  Wesley  an 
university,  in  addition  to  minute  questions  on  the  prescribed  texts, 
candidates  may  be  asked  whether  they  think  Rosalind  overbold 
and  unwomanly  in  her  talk  with  Orlando,  and  whether  Portia 
gives  Bassanio  any  clue  to  the  right  casket  when  he  makes  his 
choice  —  a  question  set  by  Johns  Hopkins  also.  A  discussion  of 
these  topics  would  certainly  enHven  the  English  recitations  in  a 
secondary  school.  Yet  if  two  or  three  members  of  the  class  are  pre- 
paring to  enter  the  Un^eredty  of  the  South  the  wise  teacher  will 
^  scant '  any  '  excess '  of  this  kind  of  joy,  and  will  turn  to  a  care- 
iful  study  of  every  difQoult  word'  or  unusual  grammatical  constru-e- 
tion  in  the  prescribed  texts,  for  in  the  examination  the  candidates 
will  be  called  on  to  *  comment  on  "  to  come  "  U allegro  1.  45 '.  They 
will  also  comment  on  ^  Angel ',  Lycidas  1.  163,  and  on  the  gram- 
matical peculiarity  of  Comus  1.  48. 

NO  ESTABLISHED  CONSENSUS  OP  OPINION  AS  TO  METHODS  OP  STUDY 

There  is  as  yet,  evidently,  no  established  consensus  of  opinion 
among  college  and  university  men  as  to  the  nature  of  the  study  of 
literature  in  the  secondary  schools  that  is  desirable  and  expedient. 
Several  method®  of  study  are  suggested  by  the  entrance  exami- 
nations set  by  the  colleges  (p.  595).  All  of  these  methods  may 
have  value.  To  set  forth  clearly  their  diversities  is  not  to  criticize 
them;  it  is,  however,  to  make  manifest  the  diflSculty  at  present 
experienced  by  the  schools  in  getting  *  into  iconsonanoe '  with  *  the 
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college  systems '.  A  general  appreciation  of  the  present  diflSeulty 
would  doubtless  promote  the  desired  *  harmony  of  method.' 

Some  comments  by  secondary  school  men  upon  the  questions 
set  by  the  colleges  are  included  in  the  closing  pages  of  this  volume. 
Professor  Thurber  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  dean  of  Morgan 
Park  aca<demy,  is  impressed  by  the  lack  of  any  *  broad  general  prin- 
ciples'  in  these  examinations,  which  might' indicate  to  secondary 
school  teachers  *  the  sort  of  work  the  colleges  expect  \  Principal 
Maxcy  of  Troy  academy,  writes,  '  In  the  first  place,  there  is  great 
lack  of  unity  of  purpose  manifest  in  the  questions  that  the  various 
institutions  propose.  Some  of  the  papers  proceed  upon  a  basis 
of  literature;  others  upon  one  of  composition-rhetortc;  and  still 
others  upon  no  well  defined  basis  or  upon  a  more  or  less  careful 
combination  of  the  two.  The  two  individual  foundation  elements 
are  clearly  literature  and  composition-rhetoric*'. 

LITERATURE  OR  COMPOSITION? 

The  chief  considerations,  then,  suggested  by  the  entrance  exami- 
nation questions  of  the  colleges  are,  1)  Which  shall  the  secondary 
schools  emphasize,  literature  or  composition?    2)  How  shall  the 

literature  that  is  taught  as  literature  be  taught? 
Harvard,  Cornell,  and-  Dartmouth  expressly  state  that  ability 

to  write  correct  English  is  considered  of  more  importance  than  a 
knowledge  of  the  prescribed  texts.  Cornell  and  Dartmouth  treat 
both  lists  exactly  alike,  i.  e.  as  containing  subjects  for  themes, 
no  direct  questions  being  set  on  either  list.  Harvard,  however, 
sets  questions  on  the  books  for  '  study  ',  the  answers  to  which  may, 
indeed,  be  judged,  to  some  extent  at  least,  as  essays.  The  answers 
to  Wellesley's  question  were  doubtless  gradied  as  essays.  Several 
other  colleges,  i.  e.  Yale,  Golum/bia,  Brown,  Johns  Hopkins,  and 
Chicago,  set  no  questions  on  the  books  prescribed  for  ^  reading ' 
but  suggest  topics  for  themes  based  on  these  books. 

Some  of  these  colleges,  however,  perhaps  all,  do  not  treat  these 
themes  as  themes  merely,  but  insists  upon  some  indication  of  pass- 
able knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  essayist  of  the  subject-matter 
of  the  prescribed  texts.  Possibly  the  greater  attention  now  given 
to  English  in  the  secondary  sohools  has  enabled  Professor  BrigjEa 
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also  to  modify  the  position  wMch  he  held  in  1887,  viz,  that  if  the 
boy  can  '  write  English ',  *  he  may  pass  tlie  examination,  though 
with  Julius  Caesar  for  his  subject^  he  declares  that  Marc  Antony 
loved  Caesar  less  and  Rome  more.' 

Pennsylvania,  Wesleyan,  Rochester,  Williams,  Union,  and  Tufts 
set  direct  queetions  on  the  books  for  '  reading '  in  addition  to 
topics  for  themes — some  of  these  questions,  in  fact,  requiring 
as  minute  a  knowledge  of  the  books  Jor  '  reading '  as  do  the  ques- 
tions eet  by  the  same  ■colleges  on  the  'books  for  '  study'.  In  the  case 
of  one  or  two  colleges  in  the  list  above  the  theme  requirement  is 
implied  rather  than  directly  stated.  In  the  entrance  examinations 
at  other  colleges  there  is  no  reference  whatever  to  any  require- 
ment in  composition,  the  general  effectiveness  of  presentation 
in  the  papers  of  candidates  doubtless  serving  in  place  of  a  more 
formal  test. 

In  a  recent  circular  of  inquiry  (See  the  School  revietVy  June  1897) 
the  secondary  school  teachers  of  English  in  the  east,  west,  north, 
and  south,  were  ask^d,  'What  should  be  the  main  objects  of  teach- 
ing English  in  the  secondary  schools?'  The  replies  are  as  follows: 
Habits  of  good  expression,  oral  and  written,  243;  a  taste  for  good 
literature,  175;  acquaintance  with  outlines  of  English  literature, 
68;  culture  and  discipline,  43;  ability  to  read  undecstandingly,  40. 

To  243  teachers  of  English  in  secondary  schools  the  cultivation 
of  habits  of  good  expression,  oral  and  written,  seems  to  be  the 
main  object  in  the  teaching  of  English.  To  243  others  a  taste 
for  good  literature  and  a  knowledge  of  literature  are  of  greater 
consequence.  Thus  do  opinions  differ.  The  views  of  the  college 
men  also  as  to  the  relative  importance  of  composition  and  of  liter- 
ature, as  infen^  from  their  college-entrance  examinations,  differ 
quite  as  much  as  do  those  of  the  secondary  school  men.  The  com- 
position element  in  some  college-entrance  requirements  may  be 
described  in  the  words  of  lago  concerning  his  purse,  '  'tis  some- 
thing, nothing '.  On  the  other  hand  candidates  for  the  freshman 
class  of  either  Harvard  or  Cornell  find  English  composition  to  be, 
indeed,  like  good  name  in  man  and  woman,  '  the  immediate  jewel 
of  their  souls  \  Professor  Briggs  of  Harvard  writes,  *  In  general 
we  lay  more  stress  in  our  examination  on  English  composition  than 
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on  minute  knowledge  of  the  prescribed  books.  Our  first  question 
is  'Does  the  candWate  write  English?'  Professor  Hart  of  Cor- 
nell in  answering  the  question,  'What  method  of  instruction,  then, 
is  to  be  recommended  to  the  preparatory  schools?'  advocates 
(p.  581)  siw  years  of  trg^ining  in  composition  —  five  short  exercises 
weekly  in  the  last  two  years  of  the  grammar  school  and  '  at  least 
four  exercisee  a  week,  each  of  40  minutes ',  during  the  entire  high 
school  course.  Much  of  this  composition  work  would,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  connected  with  the  books  prescribed  for  college- 
entrance.  And  he  would'  make  compositions  based  upon  these 
books*  the '  sole  test '  of  the  candidate's  capacity  in  English. 

The  aim  of  Cornell  is  thus  perfectly  definite  and  intelligible,  and 
the  later  examination  questions  are  in  entire  harmony  with  this 
ideal.  Whether  or  no  this  ideal  be  a  sound  one,  however,  is  still 
a  subject  otf  vigorous  discussion. 

The  question  at  i^sue  is  clearly  presented  in  the  following  ex- 
tracts, the  first  from  the  Century  magazine  for  March  1896,  '  Two 
ways  of  teaching  English ' ;  the  second  by  Professor  Denney  of 
Ohio  state  university  from  ContHJmtions  to  rhetorical  theory 
edited  by  Professor  F.  N.  Scott  of  the  University  of  Michigan; 
the  third  by  Horace  E.  Scudder  from  the  Atla/ntio  monthly  for 
Febru^iry  1894, '  The  educational  law  of  reading  and  writing.' 

We  are  told  that  the  way  to  become  a  good  writer  is  to  write; 
this  soundis  plausible,  like  manyother  prettysayings  equally  remote 
from  fact.  No  one  thinks  that  the  way  to  become  a  good  medical 
practitioner  ifi  to  practise;  that  is  the  method  of  quacks.  The  best 
way,  indeed,  te  become  a  good'  writer  is  to  be  born  of  the  right 
sort  of  parents;  this  fundamental  step  having  been  unaccountably 
neglected  by  many  children,  the  ins  true  tor  has  to  do  what  he  can 
with  second  or  third'-class  material.  Now  a  wide  reader  is  usually 
a  correct  writer;  and  he  has  reaehedi  the  goal  in  the  most  delightful 
manner  without  feeling  the  penalty  of  Adam.  What  teacher  ever 
found  in  his  classes  a  boy  who  knew  his  Bible,  who  enjoyed  Shaks- 

aRef erring  to  the  thefm«s  suitable  for  compositions,  Dr  'Harris,  United  States  commis- 
sion«r  of  education,  has  written: 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  much  so-called  '  language-study  '  in  our  schools  ostensi- 
bly for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  pupil  to  compose  with  facility.  He  has  been  set  at 
work  writing  numerous  commonplace  s«ntenc«s  about  commonplace  things.  The  result 
of  this  langua^re-fitudy  has  been  described  not  Inaptly  aa  '  gabble.'  The  practice  is  a 
better  one  if  it  reauires  the  pupils  to  write  out  in  a  connected  manner  what  they  have 
learned,  say,  on  the  occasion  of  a  weekly  written-  examination,  or,  still  better,  to  write 
out  their  ideas  gained  by  reading  and  studying  literary  models.  The  dignified  content 
requires  a  dignified  form.  To  write  commonplace  ideas  in  choice  language  always  borders 
on  the  ridiculous.—  Preface  to  Hinsdale's  Teaching  the  language-arts,  p.  Til 
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pere,  and  who  loved  Scott,  yet  who,  with  this  outfit,  wrote  illit- 
erate compositions?  This  youth  writes  well  principally  because 
he  has  sometMng  to  say,  for  reading  maketh  a  full  man;  and  he 
knows  what  correct  writing  is  in  the  same  way  that  he  knows  his 
friends — by  intimate  acquaintance.  No  amount  of  mere  gram- 
matical and  rhetorical  ti'aining,  nor  even  of  constant  practice  in 
the  art  of  composition,  can  attain  the  result  reached  by  the  child 
who  reads  good  books  because  he  loves  to  read  them.  We  would 
not  take  the  exti'eme  position  taken  by  some,  that  all  practice  in 
theme- writing  is  thrown  away;  but  after  a  costly  experience  of 
the  drudgery  that  composition  work  forces  on  teacher  and  pupil, 
we  would  say  emphatically  that  there  is  no  educational  method  at 
present  that  involves  so  enormous  an  outlay  of  time,  enei^y  and 
money,  with,  so  correspondingly  small  (sl  result.  To  neglect  the 
teaching  of  literature  for  the  teaching  of  composition,  or  to  assert 
that  the  second  is  the  more  important,  is  like  showing  a  hungry 
n>an  how  to  work  his  jaws  instead  of  giving  him  something  to  eat. 
In  order  to  support  this  with  evidence,  let  us  take  the  experience 
of  a  specialist  w^ho  investigated  the  question  by  reading  man}"-  hun- 
dred sophomore  compositions  in  two  of  our  leading  colleges,  where 
the  natural  capacity  and  previous  training  of  the  students  were 
fairly  equal.  In  one  college  every  freshman  wrote  themes 
steadily  through  the  year,  with  an  accompaniment  of  some  instruc- 
tion in  rhetorical  principles;  in  the  other  college  every  freshman 
studied  Shakepere^  with  absolutely  no  training  in  rhetoric  and 
with  no  practice  in  composition.  A  comparison  of  the  themes 
written  in  their  sophomore  year  by  these  "students  showed  that 
technically  the  two  were  fully  on  a  par.  That  is  weighty  and  most 
significant  testimony. —  Century  magazine 

That  the  careful  reading  of  English  classics  does  contribute  to 
power  in  composition  goes  without  saying.  Such  work,  well  done, 
is  rightfully  expected  to  improve  the  taste  for  the  best  forms  of 
expression,  to  teach  the  potency  of  words,  to  widen  the  vocabulary, 
to  train  the  ear  for  rhythm.  The  memorizing  of  notable  selections 
of  good  prose  and  poetry  ought  also  to  lodge  in  the  minds  of  pupils 
certain  forms  and  types  and  idioms  of  expression,  which  will  reap- 
pear in  their  writing.  These  results  are  not,  of  course,  the  highest 
that  come  from  contact  with  the  English  classics,  nor  are  they 
especially  to  be  worked  for  by  the  teacher  of  literature;  they  come 
indirectly  as  by-products,  while  literature  is  achieving  its  nobler 
mission  of  enlarging  the  sympathies,  w'idening  the  intellectual  hori- 
zon, and  informing  the  spirit.  And  they  are  far  from  providing  all 
that  is  needful  for  composition.    .     .    . 

Neither  interpretative  reading  nor  any  other  kind  of  reading  can 
take  the  place  of  practice  in  writing,  for  writing  requires  the  ex- 
ercise of  certain  powers  which  reading  does  not  effectively  oomfyel 
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to  action  when  action  is  demanded  of  them.  These  powers  are  the 
same,  in  kind,  for  the  beginner  in  composition  as  for  the  masters  of 
the  art.  Like  the  master,  the  beginner  having  found  his  subject 
must  contemplate  it  from  one  or  several  points  of  view,  and  thi« 
contemplation  must  end  in  an  analysis  of  what  he  sees  with  the 
bodily  or  mental  eye.  Analysis  involves  and  leads  to  a  use  of  his 
I)owers  of  selection;  he  must  choose  those  elements  of  his  subject 
that  invite  his  interest  and  that  will  be  useful  to  him.  He  must  not 
only  choose  them;  he  must  abstract  them,  mu«t  take  them  out  of 
the  relations  in  which  he  finds  them  and  must  contemplate  them  by 
themselves.  Here,  if  he  i)os&eses  any  imagination  at  all,  a  syn- 
thesis of  the  elements  which  he  has  selected  and  abstracted  will 
begin.  Imagination  will  lead  him  to  discover  relations  among  the 
elements  selected  and  abstracted;  it  will  lead  him  to  organize  them 
as  their  discovered  relations  dictate;  it  will  sometimes  compel  him 
to  reorganize  them  and  to  go  back  to  a  recontemplation  of  the 
original  subject  in  order  to  select  and  abstract  new  elements  whose 
presence  is  felt  while  imagination  is  at  work.  These  are  the  powers 
that  must  be  trained  and  exercised  in  order  that  writing  may  be 
done.  Whether  recognized  or  not  they  are  present  in  the  act  of 
comx>osition. 

How  far  are  these  powers  trained  by.  reading?  Provided  the 
pupil  is  attentive  to  what  he  readfe  or  hears,  is  actively  contempla- 
tive, is  directed  what  to  look  for,  reading  will  help  to  train  his 
powers  of  selection  and  abs-traction.  He  will  learn  to  detect  the 
elements  of  a  thought  or  of  a  situation  which  have  been  selected  and 
abstracted  by  the  author  read.  This  much  would  seem  to  be  nec- 
essary for  understanding  and  appreciating  what  is  read,  even  were 
power  in  writing  not  sought  or  expected  as  a  collateral  result.  So 
far  as  the  pupil  is  trained  to  read  in  this  way,  his  powers  of  com- 
position are  also  trained.  Likewise  reading  trains  the  pupil's 
imagination  to  the  extent  that  the  pupil  may  reimagine  what  has 
been  constructively  imagined  by  another.  One  of  the  most  effective 
means  of  ensuring  the  active  exercise  of  these  powers  of  selection, 
abstraction,  and  imagination,  in  the  reading  of  English  classics,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  exercised  by  reading  at  all,  is  to  make  oral  and 
written  reproductions,  outlines,  abstracts,  and  thought  analyses,  a* 
necessary  adjunct  of  the  reading  work.  The  teacher  of  reading  who 
neglects  these  obvious  helps  to  understanding  and  appreciation  can 
not  be  sui'e  that  real  reading  has  been  done  at  all. 

For  training  in  composition,  however,  the  preparation  afforded 
by  this  kind  of  work,  valuable  though  it  be,  is  entirely  insufficient. 
The  application  of  selection,  abstraction  and  imagination  to  ele- 
ments already  selected,  abstracted  and  imagined  by  another  is  a 
very  different  thing  from  their  application  to  a  subject,  thought,  or 
set  of  circumstances  which  must  be  confronted  for  the  first  time. 
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The  reproductive  process  falls  short  of  the  creative  process.  The 
training  of  the  powers  named  can  be  carried  much  farther  than 
the  reading  class,  with  its  narrow  range  of  subsidiary  written  work, 
permits.  There  is  much  more  to  composition  than  is  involved  in 
apprehending  ideas  already  organized  and  in  restating  these  orally 
or  in  writing.  The  power  to  organize  his  own  ideas,  in  written  or 
oral  speech,  the  power  to  deal  with  situations  of  which  he  is  himself 
a  vital  part, —  this  is  the  power  which  composition  training  seeks 
to  develop  in  the  pupil,  and  which  practice  in  writing  and  speaking 
on  subjects  within  the  range  o»f  his  own  observation  and  experience 
can  alone  adequately  call  into  activity.  Those  who  would  abolish 
direct  attempts  to  teach  compo^tion,  who  believe  that  reading 
may  profitably  supplant  practice  in  writing,  take  no  account  of 
this,  the  most  essential  function  of  composition  work.  To  them, 
instruction  in  composition  means  merely  sentence-tinkering,  form 
dissociated  from  thought,  writing  for  the  sake  of  writing.  Tliey  lose 
sight  of  the  immense  gain  which  is  made  when  a  pupil  is  led. 
through  interest,  to  contemplate  a  familiar  subject  or  set  of  cir- 
cumstances from  his  own  point  of  view,  is  induced  to  exercise  at 
first  hand  his  powers  of  selection,  to  abstract  the  essential  elemente 
of  a  situation,  to  unify  and  reorganize,  through  the  exercise  of  his 
imagination,  the  elements  which  he  has  chosen  as  related,  perti- 
nent, and  significant. —  Contributions  to  rhetorical  theory 

1  say  deliberately  that  the  educational  law  of  reading  is  summed 
up  in  this:  Give  to  the  child,  as  soon  as  he  has  mastered  the  rudi- 
ments of  reading,  some  form  of  great  imaginative  literature,  and 
continue  year  after  year  to  set  large  works  before  him,  until  he  has 
completed  his  school  course.    .    .    . 

I  repeat  that  the  educational  law  of  reading  lies  in  a  steady  pre- 
sentation to  the  growing  mind  of  those  works  of  art  in  literature 
which  are  the  glory  of  the  nation,  of  the  race,  and  have  an  undying 
power  to  feed  the  imagination.  Give  reading  no  less  time  than 
is  now  given  to  it  under  existing  methods,  but  exalt  it  to  a  higher 
place  by  resolutely  excluding  all  that  is  indifferent  and  ignoble; 
by  choosing  with  reverent  enthusiasm  whatsoever  is  pure,  .noble, 
and  inspiring.  Open  the  gates  wider  and  wider  into  that  great 
kingdom  of  the  ideal  where  the  greatest  of  all  ages  sit  benignly 
on  their  thrones  judging  the  tribes  of  men.  Let  the  literature  thus 
flooding  the  young  lives  witb  sunshine  bring  its  own  glorious 
lessons  of  national  honor,  of  loyalty  to  truth  and  justice,  of  right- 
eousness and  heavenly  beauty.     .    .    . 

In  the  impressionable  years  of  youth  we  shall  have  built  those 
eternal  standards  of  excellence  by  which  the  man  will  ever  after 
test  the  creations  of  literature  set  before  him.  Far  more  than  this, 
we  shall  have  made  familiar  to  him  delights  which,  wanting  such 
Introduction,  he  might  never  know.    We  shall  have  given  him 
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friends  who  never  will  desert  him.  We  shall  have  enriched  his 
life  with  treasures  which  lose  none  of  their  brilliancy  whensoever 
they  are  brought  again  to  light.  There  can  be  no  madiner  of  ques- 
tion that  between  the  ages  of  six  and  16  a  lai^e  part  of  the  best 
literature  of  the  world  may  be  read,  if  taken  up  systematically  in 
school,  and  that  the  man  or  woman  who  fails  to  become  acquainted 
with  great  literature  in  some  form  during  that  time  is  little  likely 
to  have  a  taste  formed  later.     ... 

Assuming,  then,  that  our  "proposition  is  «Ufitained,  and  the  edu- 
cational law  of  reading  requires  that  throughout  the  common 
<*ourse  great  literature,  and  only  great  literature  shall  be  read, 
and  that  it  shall  be  read  for  delight,  and  not  as  an  exercise  in 
grammar,  history,  biography,  criticism,  or  for  amy  of  the  minor 
ends  which  constantly  thrust  themselves  forward  in  place  of  this 
human  joy  in  great  and  beautiful  things,  let  us  go  on  to  consider 
that  other  side  of  our  subject,  which  in  nature  as  in  practice  is  in 
so  intimate  connection.  What  is  the  educational  law  of  writing, 
and  how  do  writing  and  reading  stand  related  to  each  other?  .  .  .  . 

At  the  point  where  he  stands  on  the  threshold  of  books,  his 
advance  on  both  lines  has  been  nearly  equal.  He  can  spell  out 
the  printed  page,  and  he  can  write  simple  sentences.  But  how 
vast  is  now  the  gulf  between  the  child's  power  of  appropriation 
through  reading  and  his  power  of  expres>sion  through  speecli  and 
writing!  By  what  leaps  and  bounds  he  passes  on  through  the 
whole  course  of  school  life  into  the  region  where  Shakspere 
dwells,  and  by  what  slow  steps  he  trudges  on  to  a  position  where 
he  can  express  himself  in  language  which  can  give  any  pleasure 
to  others! 

Now,  as  we  based  our  educational  law  of  reading  upon  the  exist- 
ence in  the  child  of  a  responsive  faculty  of  imagination,  upon  what 
fact  in.nature  shall  we  base  our  law  of  writing?    ,    .    . 

Accepting,  then,  this  great  fact  of  imitation  as  the  basis  upon 
which  to  build  our  educational  law  of  writing,  see  to  what  it  leads 
us  instantly.  It  is  clear  that  we  are  to  give  the  child,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  close  of  its  school  course,  the  best  and  purest 
models.  In  our  own  speech  we  are  to  be  clear,  accurate,  and,  if 
we  'can,  beautiful;  but  what  a  mighty  reinforcement  we  bring 
when,  day  after  day,  week  after  week,  month  after  montih,  year 
after  year,  we  permit  the  boy  and  girl  freely  to  listen  to  the  mas- 
ters of  English  speech!    .    .    . 

We  have  seen  how,  when  the  child  has  reached  the  point  of 
familiarity. with  the  rudiments  of  reading  and  writing,  knowing 
both  equally  welF,  there  comes  at  once  a  wide  gulf  between  the  two. 
and  for  the  next  10  years  he  is  reading  literature,  but  writing  only 
feeble,  stammering  Englisih.  The  fact  is  one  we  need  to  note  again 
for  its  bearing  upon  our  educational  law.    The  power  of  apprecia- 
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tion,  of  appropriation,  indeed^  is  strongeet  in  these  growinig  years; 
the  power  of  expression,  of  reproduction,  is  in  its  infancy,  and  its 
growth  is  far  slower.    .    .    . 

This,  then,  is  the  result  which  we  have  reached.  The  imagi- 
nation, that  crowning  spiritual  faculty  of  man,  is  an  endowment 
of  childhood,  to  be  cultivated  seduously  through  its  whole  school 
course  by  giving  it,  for  its  growth  and  enlargement,  the  noblest 
of  literature  on  which  to  feed  with  delight.  But  the  creative  fac- 
ulty, which  is  the  conatructive  side  of  imagination,  we  leave  for 
nature  to  do  with  what  she  will,  assured  that  we  can  add  little  or 
nothing  to  it  by  training  directly.  Meanwliile^  we  can  and  may 
train  the  growing  child  in  the  power  of  right  expression  of  that 
which  has  attained  its  growth. —  Atlantic  monthly 


HOW  SHALL  LITBBATURB  BB  TAUGHT? 

Unanimity  of  opinion  on  the  question  as  to  the  chief  end  in  view 
in  secondary  school  instruction  in  English,  viz,  whether  it  be  com- 
position or  literature,  i.  e.  ability  on  the  part  of  the  ^student  to  write 
English  or  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  great  English  already 
written,  being  manifestly  not  to  he  hoped  for  at  present,  there 
remains  to  consider  the  second  question.  What  method  or  meth- 
ods for  teaching  literature  are  suggested'  by  the  entrance  exami- 
nations of  the  colleges? 

There  is  obvious  uniformity  of  method  on  the  part  of  a  number 
of  the  colleges  in  their  treatment  of  the  books  prescribed  for  *  read- 
ing \  but  what  is  the  approved  method  of  study  on  the  books  pre- 
scribed for  '  study '?  Shall  these  be  conned  '  word  by  word  '  and 
*  line  by  line '  or  shall  an  appreciation  of  the  *  significance  and  spirit 
of  the  whole  '  be  the  goal  of  endeavor?  Shall  the  secondary  school 
pupil  be  required  to  define,  to  parse,  to  give  the  etymology  and 
the  grammatical  construction  of  the  more  difticult  words  of  the 
Merchant  of  yenice,  to  comment  on  the  italicized  words  in  the  pas- 
sage, *  Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip  \  to  discuss  the  meter 
and  to  scan  the  more  difficult  lines;  or  shall  he  be  trained  to  state 
clearly  the  argument  of  Shylock  and  that  of  Portia  in  the  trial 
scene,  to  tell  whether  our  sympathy  is  aroused  fdr  or  against 
Shylock  and  why,  and  to  give  what  he  considers  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal idea  in  the  play? 
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FUNDAMENTALLY  DIFFBBENT  METHODS  OF  STUDY  SUGGESTED 

BY  THE  GOLLEOEB 

Some  illustra/tion  of  the  variety  in  the  questional  set  by  the  col- 
leges has  already  been  given  (p.  533).  Nor  is  this  variety  confined 
to  minor  matters  of  unimportant  detail.  Methods  of  study  fun- 
damentally different  are  suggested  to  the  eeooiidary  schools  by  the 
questions  of  Cornell  and  of  Columbia,  for  example,  or  of  Cornell 
and  of  Rochester.    Cornell  will  ask  the  candidate  to  give  (u-sually 

*  in  two  paragraphs,  about  75  words  ea^h ')  Webster's  statement 
of  the  object  of  the  monument  or  the  substance  of  the  argument 
between  Portia  and  Shylock,  but  will  not  ask  him  to  define  '  syco- 
phancy '  or  any  other  term,  nor  to  explain  the  sense  of  '  hard  food 
for  Midas ',  nor  to  tell  what  Macaulay  means  by  'Augustan  deli- 
cacy of  taste  \  These  questions,  admirable  as  they  are  for  testing 
the  faithfulness  of  the  candidate's  study  of  the  prescribed  texts, 
are  not  compatible  with  Professor  Hart's  doctrine  that  composi- 
tions based  upon  the  books  read  as  literary  models  shall  be  the 

*  sole  test '  of  the  eandidate's  capacity  in  E^nglish.  An  adequate 
impression  of  the  difference  between  the  methods  of  study  sug- 
gested by  Cornell  and  by  Rochester  is  not  easily  given  unless  the 
lists  of  questions  are  compared  sid^  by  side. 

Harvard  and  Yale  also  require  different  methods  of  preparation 
upon  these  uniform  texts.  Harvard  suggests  to  teachers  of  Eng- 
lish that  these  books  '  should  not  be  studied  word  by  word,  or  line 
by  line,  as  if  they  were  in  a  foreign  tongue.  Pupils  should  of  course 
be  made  to  understand  what  they  read  as  they  go  along;  but  atten- 
tion should  be  fixed,  not  on  unimportant  details  of  substance  or  of 
style,  but  on  the  significance  end  spirit  of  the  whole.  In  studying 
a  tragedy  of  Shakspere,  for  example,  far  less  time  should  be 
given  to  the  discussion  of  details  than  to  the  march  of  events,  the 
play  of  *  chara-cter,  the  main  lines  of  the  plot,  the  significance 
of  the  whole  as  a  work  of  genius'.  And  therefore  Harvard  requires 
of  the  candidate  for  college  entrance  a  -clear  statement  of  the  ar- 
gument of  Shylock  and  that  of  Portia  in  the  trial  scene,  and  his 
opinion  of  the  treatment  Shylock  receives  throughout  the  play. 
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Furthermore,  the  candidate's  paper  will  be  judged  largely  bj  its 
effectiveness  as  an  eseaj  and  by  the  correctness  of  its  English. 

Yale,  however,  insists  upon  a  more  minute  knowledge  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  prescribed  texts.  Profesisor  Cook  dis-tinctly  disavows 
a  willingneefl  to  permit  Marc  Antony  to  love  Caesar  less  and  Rome 
more,  however  faultless  tbe  English  in  which  it  be  done.  Indeed, 
it  is  said  by  the  preparatory  school  men  that  Yale  some- 
times 'conditions'  a  candidate  who  can  not  explain  'The  vir- 
gin tribute  paid  by  howling  Troy',  even  though  that  gift 
of  fortune,  a  well-favored  style  of  composition,  seems  to 
have  come  to  him  '  by  nature '  —  to  use  the  phrase  of  Dog- 
berry, which  Horace  E.  Bcudder  suepects  of  con«cealing  a  large 
element  of  truth.  And  therefore  the  requirements  of  the  two  uni- 
versities differ  even  more,  in  reality,  than  is  shown  by  their  en- 
trance examinations,  for  the  answers  to  identical  questions  would 
be  graded  differently  —  Yale  attaching  less  importance  than  does 
Harvard  to  the  element  of  composition  —  and  it  is  thus  quite  pos- 
sible that  one  of  two  candidates  prepared  for  college  together  and 
equally  well  prepared  may  be  admitted  by  the  one  univers-ity  and 
his  classmate  be  rejected  by  the  other. 

Columbia's  questions  on  the  books  for  'etudy ',  like  Yale's,  im- 
ply a  somewhat  minute  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  text.  The 
following  questions,  for  example,  presuppose  careful  and  pains- 
taking secondary  school  study: 

Macaulay's  lAfe  of  Johnson,  What  does  Macaulay  mean  by 
Augustan  delicacy  of  taste  (paragraph  1)  ?  \Miy  gown  (par.  3)  ?  Ex- 
plain refracted  (par.  5) ;  registrar  (par.  6) ;  ceruse  (par.  7) ;  ordinaries 
(par.  12).  Define  sycophancy  (par.  12).  Just  what  is  meant  by  parth 
(par.  13)?  By  hack  (par.  15)?  By  Jewish  rabbis  and  Christian 
fathers  (psiV.  16)? 

In  Scott's  Marmion  explain :  hearse  (introduction  to  Canto  i,  199) ; 
cheer  (v,  56);  cheer  (iii,  47);  brook  (i,  149);  b7y>ok  (vi,  121);  buxom 
(introduction  to  iv,  202);  speed  (iii,  429);  sped  (vi,  867);  st6iC7^€  (iv, 
679);  warped  (introduction  to  iii,  92). 

To  what  extent,  then^  does  Harvard's  suggestion  that  these  books 

should  not  be  studied  '  word  by  word,  or  line  by  line,  as  if  they 

were  in  a  foreign  tongue'  express  the  opinion  of  college  men? 

What  study  of  words  and  of  the  exact  meaning  of  difficult  passages 
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do  the  colleges  in  general  recommend?*  The  following,  Columbia, 
Yale,  Rochester,  Union,  Teachers  college,  Brown,  Wesleyan,  Rut- 
gers, Johns  Hopkins,  University  of  the  South,  Chicago,  Nebraska, 

I 

Stanford,  Toronto  (University  college),  all  require  something  at 
least  of  this  *  word'  by  word '  preparation  on  the  college-entrance 
texts.  They  all  call  for  the  meaning  of  italicized  words  in  given 
passages,  as  for  example, 

All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight 

And  sable  stole  of  cypres  lawn 
Over  th^  decent  shoulders  drawn 

Now  he  goes, 
With  no  less  presencej  but  with  much  more  love, 
Than  young  Alcides,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Tray 
To  the  sea  monster. 

Various  other  linguisti-c  requirements  are  approved  by  one  or 
more  of  these  colleges,  such  as  a  rule  for  the  correct  nee  of  shall  and 
iciUy  or  illustrations  of  the  correct  use  of  a  list  of  words  not  found 
in  the  prescribed  texts,  or  parsing,  or  the  correction  of  examples 
of  '  bad  English ',  or  answers  to  question©  on  formal  grammar  and 
rhetoric,  or  a  personal  eonfession  ais  to  whether  the  candidate  ever 
uses  the  word  '  pants  \ 

In  the  entrance  examinations  under  consideration,  the  following 
colleges  ask  no  questions  whatever  on  the  meaning  or  the  use  of 
individual  words;  they  require  no  definitions,  no  etymologies^  no 
syntax,  no  parsing,  no  correction  of  incorrect  use,  no  interpretation 
of  difficult  passages:  Harvard,  Cornell,  Wellesley,  Williams, 
Tufts,  Swarthmore,  Indiana,  and  Knox.  Pennsylvania,  Dart- 
mouth,  and  Trinity  would  also  be  included  in  this  list  were  it  not 
that  Pennsylvania  requires  parsing,  and  Dartmouth  and  Trinity 
the  correction  of  examples  of  incorrect  use. 


olt  is  true,  parfidoxioal  as  it  may  appear,  that  a  reader  may  grasp  the  thought  of  a 
passage  as  a  whole  when  he  can  not  define  all  the  words  one  by  one,  or  does  not  even 
understand  them  all;  it  is  equally  true  that  he  may  define  and  understand  the  words  one 
by  one  and  fail  to  grasp  the  whoI<e  thought.  The  mind  nsay  take  either  one  of  two 
views,  both  of  which  are  harmful  when  carried  too  far:  it  may  overlook  small  points 
in  the  general  drift  or  substance  of  the  passage,  or  it  may  be  so  intent  on  small  points 
that  It  fails  altogether  to  grasp  the  drift  or  substance.— 'Hinsdale,  Prof.  Burke  Aaron 
(University  ofMichij^an)  Teaching  the  language-artt^  p.  99 
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The  colleges  in  the  first  group  which  require  6omewhat-of  the 
'  word  by  word '  preparation  may^  a*  a  matter  of  course,  also  set 
questions  bearing  upon '  the  significance  and  spirit  of  the  whole  *  — 
as,  indeed,  some  of  them  do.  Several  colleges  in  the  list  set  but 
a  single  question  implying  this  *  word  by  word,  and  line  by  line ' 
method  of  preparation,  the  examination  as  a  whole  somewhat  con- 
forming to  Harvard'^a  ideal.  These  may  possibly  have  found  the 
golden  mean  or  possibly  may  not  yet  have  found  a  consistent 
method  of  expressing  by  means  of  examination  questions  their 
ideal  of  secondary  school  study  of  English. 

And  yet  diflacult  as  this  method  of  expressing  ideals  may  be, 
it  is  manifestly  a  matter  of  prime  importance  to  secondary  schools 
that  in  these  entrance  examinations  college  men  shall,  so  far  as 
possible,  indicate  an  approved  method  of  study.  Comments  on  S'on 
grey  lines  that  fret  the  clouds'  imply  a  preparation  widely  different 
in  method  and  in  interest  from  that  required  to  indicate  '  the 
dramatic  center  of  the  play  \  to  explain  'the  need  of  the  fifth  act  \ 
to  tell  *  what  each  of  the  following  scenes  contributes  to  the 
d'evelopment  of  the  play  \  and  to  give  '  the  principal  idea  of  the 
play  \  What  is  the  approved)  method  of  preparation  on  these  uni- 
form texts  ? 

A  singular  interest  attaches  to  the  entrance  examination  of 
the  Univeraity  of  the  South  because  of  the  iri^econcilable  methods 
of  study  suggested  by  this  examination  and  by  the  address  of 
Professor  Trent  at  the  Buffalo  meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
association,  July  1896.  The  last  three  questions  in  this  list  are. 
Comment  on  '  to  come ',  Uallegro  1.  45;  comment  on  the  grammati- 
cal peculiarity  of  Comus  1.  48;  comment  on  *  Angel ',  Lycidas  1.  163. 
What  teacher  of  literature  in  secondary  schools,  who  heard  Pro- 
fessor  Trent's  address  on  ^  The  teaching  of  English  literature,  with 
special  reference  to  secondary  schools '  and  who  then  determined, 
possibly,  nay  probably,  to  teach  literature  thenceforth  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  this  inspiring  address,  will  not  experience  some 
sense  of  bewilderment  on  learning  that  in  order  to  enter  Professor 
Trent's  own  classes  his  pupils  must  first  successfully  *  comment 
on  to  oome'?    For  did  not  Professor  Trent  unqualifiedly  insist 
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that  we  should  be  '  brave  enough  '  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  ^  one 
pertinent  and  eternal  question  how  young  souls  can  be  best  brought 
in  contact  with  the  spirit  of  literature '?  'If  literature ',  said  he, 
*  is  to  be  usedi  pedagogically  as  a  storehouse  of  ideas  rather  than 
of  facts^  what  is  one  to  say  of  the  amount  of  time  given  to  the  study 
of  the  history  of  literature  and  to  those  critical,  philological,  and 
historical  annotations  which  -fill  most  of  our  literary  text-books  ? ' 
.  '  I  am  forced  to  conelude,  then ',  he  continued,  '  that 
the  -common  practice  of  putting  into  the  ihands  of  pupils  a  certain 
number  of  fully  annotated  classios  with  the  understanding  that 
the  said  unfortunate  pupils  are  to  be  examined  on  the  numerous 
facts  contained  in  the  notes  an-d  introductions,  whatever  may  be 
claimed  for  it  by  college  associations  or  by  sinful  editors  like  my- 
self, is  not  the  very  best  way  of  using  literature  as  an  appeal  to 
the  emotions  of  the  young '.  And-  in  support  of  the  f undlamental 
doctrine  of  the  address,  that  *all  teaching  of  literature  that  is 
worthy  the  name  takes  account  of  these  chiefly ',  viz,  the  emotions 
of  the  young,  he  advocated  the  setting  apart  of  a  half  hour  in  each 
school  day,Mn  which  arithmetics  and  grammars  could  be  laid  aside 
and  some  favorite  volume  of  poetry  brought  out  from  the  desk  and 
•read)  with  sympathy  and  enthusiasm ',  concluding  with  the  fol- 
lowing unequivocal  statement  of  personal  pedagogic  doctrine: 

I  have  so  much  belief  in  the  power  of  the  *  concord  of  sweet 
sounds '  that  I  am  in'clinedl  to  say  fchait  many  pupils  will  receive 
benefit  from  merely  hearing  great  poetry  read  even  though  it  may 
not  convey  much  meaning  to  their  minds.  Take  for  example  this 
magnificent  passage  from  L^cida^; 

I        Aih  me!  whilst  thee  the  shores  and  sounding  seas 
Wasb  far  away— where'er  thy  bones  are  hurled, 
Whether  beyond  the  stormy  Hebrides, 
WOiiere  thou  perhax>s  under  the  whelmiing  tide 
Vislt'st  the  bottom  of  the  monstrous  world, 
Or  whether  thou,  to  our  moist  vows  denied 
Sleepest  by  the  fable  of  Bellerus  old. 
Where  the  great  Vision  of  the  guarded  Mount 
Looks  toward  Namaneos  and  Bayonna's  bold, 
Look  homeward,  Angel,  now  and  melt  with  ruth, 
And,  O  ye  dolphins,  waft  the  hapless  youth! 

For  the  elucidation  of  these  11  lines  I  felt  compelled  to  give 
recently  nearly  three  pages  of  notes  —  over  one  page  being  con- 
cerned with  the  single  word '  Angel/    Now  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
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average  school  boj  would  have  any  clearer  notion  as  to  who  this 
.  Angel  was  or  as  to  w<hat  Bellerus,  or  Namancos  mean,  but  I  think 
that  the  noble  picture  of  the  corpse  of  Lycidas  washed  by  the 
sounding  seas  would  appeal  profoundly  to  his  imagination  and  that 
he  would  be  the  better  for  having  heard  his  teacher  read  the  lines. 
That  he  would  be  the  better  for  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  critical  or 
philological  annotations  that  editors  feel  compelled  to  make  on  the 
pastsage  I  see  grave  reason  to  doubt.  The  fact  is  that  we  have  let 
Ihe  teacher  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  affect  us  by  methods 
of  minute  analysis  better  fitted  to  the  study  of  a  dead  than  of  a 
living  language. 

And  yet  the  University  of  the  South  in  its  entrance  examina- 
tion requires  comments  on  this  word  '  Angel ',  on  ^  to  come ',  and 
on  '  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  Gomus  \  Assuredly,  the 
secondary  school  teacher  of  English,  looking  *  here  upon  this  pic- 
ture and  on  this ',  may  be  pardoned,  should  he  recall  the  words  of 
Portia, '  It  is  a  good  divine  that  follows  his  own  instructions.' 

There  is  here  intended  .no  disparagement  whatever  of  the 
method  of  teaching  literature  implied  in  comments  on  to  come 
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and  on  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  Comus;  for  there  is 
undoubted  educational  and  disciplinary  value  in  the  closest  study 
of  certain  masterpieces  of  literature,  such  as  will  cultivate  in  the 
pupil  a  habit  of  endeavoring  to  apprehend  clearly  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  every  passage,  indeed,  of  every  word,  such  as  will^  in  short, 
give  him  the  ability  to  understand  language.  There  is  intended 
merely  an  illustration  of  the  perplexity  of  the  secondary  school 
teacher  of  English  resulting  from  the  existing  want  of  harmonv 
as  to  the  end  in  view  and  the  method  whereby  this  undetermined 
end  is  best  attained. 

If  there  be  any  measure  whatever  of  truth  in  the  proposition  of 
Horace  E.  Seudder  that '  between  the  ages  of  six  and  16  a  large  part 
of  the  best  literature  of  the  world  may  be  read  if  taken  up  sys- 
tematically in  school',  there  must  manifestly  be  some  limit  to 
the  time  spent  upon  the  grammatical  peculiarities  of  Conius. 
But  the  teacher  who,  following  the  spirit  of  Harvard's  advice, 
has  passed  lightly  over  Hamlet's  line,  *  For,  O,  for,  O,  the  hobby 
horse  is  forgot ',  in  order  to  dwell  more  at  length  on  the  comments 
of  Goethe  and  Coleridge  and:  Werder  as  to  the  significance  of  the 
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whole  as  a  work  of  transcendent  genius,  and  wlio  turns  now  to 
Milton's  great  poem,  purposing  here  also  to  pursue  a  similar  study 
pf  the  significance  and  spirit  *of  the  whole,  is  perplexed  to  find 
that  the  colleges  require  of  his  pupils  but  two  of  the  12  books  of 
Paradise  lost,  a  poem  whose  purpose  is  to  justify  the  ways  of  God 
to  man,  and  whitch  presumably  then  contains  an  argument,  a  , 
movement  of  thought.  The  poem  is  thus  more  than  a  mere  col- 
lection of  discrete  episodes,  and  yet  apparently  the  committee  on 
college-entrance  texts  does  not  expect  him  to  direct  the  attention 
of  his  pupils  to  the  significance  of  the  whole,  to  insist  upon  their 
keeping  ever  clearly  in  mind  the  movement  of  thought  in  the  poem 
and  in  thus  gaining  in  the  end  a  clear  conception  of  the  *  highth  of 
this  great  argument'  and  of  the  poefs  solution  of  the  problem  he 
has  proposed.  Has  the  modern  world,  then,  so  passed  on  to  other 
modes  of  thought  that  the  secondary  school  pupil  is  not  to  be  urged 
to  climb  to  the  highth  of  this  great  argument,  but  is  to  be 
advised  to  read  two  books  of  the  Paraddae  lost  mainly  for  the 
music  of  the  incomparable  blank  verse?  Or  shall  he  be  trained  to 
write  vivid  themes  on  Satan  and  his  crew?  Or  shall  he  parse 
man's  first  di80»bedien<ce,  and  comment  on  the  mortal  taste  which 
brought  death  into  the  world  and  all  our  woe? 

SUBJECT-MATTER,  FORM  AND  STRUCTURE 

Many  of  the  questions  -set  by  the  colleges  were  evidently  i;i  tended 
merely  as  tests  oif  the  candldlate's  knowledge  of  the  subject-mat- 
ter. Indeed,  some  college  men  distinctly  disapprove  of  any  attempt 
at  formal  literary  criticism  in  the  secondary  schools.  And  yet 
questions  on  matters  of  fact  lead  imperceptibly  on  to  considera- 
tkrns  of  form  and  structure,  that  is,  to  a  more  or  lees  formal  literarv 
criticism.  Kochester  sets  a  question  respecting  the  introduction, 
body,  and  conclusion  of  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton,  and  asks 
whether  the  discussion  respecting  Charles  the-  first  mars  the 
unity  of  the  essay?  This  question  is  certainly  ju^ifled  by  the 
suggestions  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  the  study  of  *  form  and 
Btmcture '.  Brown  asks  how  the  stories  are  joined  in  the  play  of 
the  Merchant  of  Venice.  Johns  Hopkins  also  asks  how  Shakspere 
has  made  the  two  stories  one.   Yale  asks  for '  the  dramatic  center ' 
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of  the  plaj,  the  Teachers  college  for  the  '  dTamatic  purpose '  of 
Antonio's  intercession  with  Shylo<!k  after  the  time  of  the  bond 
has  expired.  Wesleyan  asks  for  the  purpose  of  the  first  act  and 
the  last  act,  and  why  the  pasisage 

There's  not  the  Rmallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  augel  eiugs 

was  *  put  here  rather  than  earlier '.  Pennsylvania,  after  the 
question,  *  In  what  act  and  scene  do  all  the  chief  char- 
acters appear  together? '  asks  why  they  do  not  appear  together  in 
any(  other  scene.  University  college  (Toronto)  requires  the  candi- 
date to  give  the  main  impression  which  the  poet  is  attempting 
to  produce  upon  the  reader  in  the  first  20  lines  of  a  given  passage 
from  the  Lady  of  the  lake  and  to  point  'out  the  means  which  the 
poet  employs  to  attain  his  end,  and  to  state  whether  the 
succeeding  five  lines  enforce  or  weaken  this  impression,  and  to 
tell  how  far  the  parts  of  the  poem  which  treat  of  the  flight  of  the 
deer,  the  funertil  of  Duncan,  and  the  episode  of  Blanche  contribute 
to  the  main  story.  Toronto  also  asks  the  purpose  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  eongs  in  the  Lady  of  the  lake  and  what  each  of  certain 
scenes  in  the  Met  chant  of  Venice  contributes  to  the  development  of 
the  play.  The  University  of  Indiana  requires  definitions  and 
illustrations  of  '  foreshadowing ',  Moc^l  color',  and  'dramatic 
suspense ',  and  asks  how  each  canto  develops  the  plot  of  Marmion, 
and  the  need  of  the  fifth  act  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice.  Dart- 
mouth suggests  an  essay  on  '  The  literary  methods  of  Defoe  as 
shown  in  the  History  of  the  plague  \ 

Assuredly,  the  student  is  now  fairly  launched)  upon  the  oncer- 
tain  sea  of  literary  criticism,  and  yet,  assuredly,  no  one  would 
question  the  intellectual  stimulus  given  by  the  foregoing  questions, 
and  the  hightened  interest  in  the  study  of  literature  resulting  there- 
from. • 

Still  other  questions,  not  all  distinctly  questions  of  literary  criti- 
cism, suggest  stimulating'  topics  for  claas  room  discussion,  such 
as  Union's  question,  why  so  many  people  like  Evangeline^  or  how 
the  Tales  of  a  traveler  differ  from  the  magazine  stories  of  to-day. 
Expressions  of  the  candidate's  personal  opinion  are  often  called 
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for.  Columbia  a»ks  the  candidate  to  critidse  two  passages  and 
to  say  which  passage  he  prefers  and  why.  Wellesley  asks  for  a 
•  candid  opinion  with  full  explanation  and  support/  and  for  nothing 
else.  Williams  asks  whether  Shylock  was  fairly  treated  and  for 
the  candidate's  opinion  of  Shylock's  daughter.  Harvard,  too,  asks 
for  the  candidate's  opinion  of  the  treatment  of  Shylock,  and  Wes- 
leyaa  asks  whether  Shakspere  makes  us  pity  Shylock  at  last.  The 
Teachers  college  requests  the  candidate  to  point  out  the  ways  in 
which  our.  sympathies  are  turned  for  or  against  Shylock,  a  fortm  of 
statement  which  suggests  a  method  of  study  conducive  to  intel- 
lectual discipline  and  yielding  definite  results. 

Rochester's  question  as  to  the  age  of  Macaulay  when  he  wrote 
the  Essay  on  Milton,  suggests  to  the  secondary  school  student  the 
importance  of  a  chronological  study  of  an  author's  work.  If  the 
fifignificance  of  this  question  be  perceived  by  him,  he  will  now  begin 
to  distinguish  in  all  his  reading  between  the  early  work  of  a  youth- 
ful poet,  pluming  his  wings  for  a  lofty  flight,  whose  Weltanschauung 
was  them,  perhaps,  an  emotion  rather  than  a  thought,  and  the  later 
matui'ed  view  of  life,  the  chastened  judgment,  of  the  silver-haired 
sage.  No  longer  will  Milton  be  to  him  indifferently  Milton, 
whether  the  lines  be  a  portion  of  a  rhetorical  exercise  done  within 
college  walls  or  the  majestic  music  of  the  ripened  statesman-poet, 
who,  having  taken  part  in  the  struggle  for  liberty  of  thought  and 
liberty  of  unlicensed  printing,  is  now  attempting  themes  *  unat- 
tempted  yet  in  prose  or  rhyme.'  A  poet's  later  work,  his  Locksley 
halls  sixty  years  after,  may  i>ossibly  be  less  poetic  notwithstanding 
the  greater  weight  of  thought;  or  possibly  his  poetic  powers  may 
develop  continually  to  the  end  of  life.  Rochester's  question,  then, 
suggesting  the  importance  of  the  chronology  of  an  author's  work, 
gives  to  the  young  reader  a  hint  of  a  method  of  study  which  will 
enable  him  to  follow  and  to  understand  the  development  of  the 

author's  spirit. 

And  yet  suggestive  and  stimulating  as  are  many  of  these  ques- 
tions which  deal  with  the  '  form  and  structure '  of  the  college- 
entrance  texts,  touching  thus  upon  the  boundaries  at  least  of 
formal  literary  criticism,  there  is  as  yet,  manifestly,  no  *  system ' 
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of  instruction  in  English,  uniformly  recommended  by  the  colleges, 
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with  which  the  secondary  schools  may  get  ^  into  consonance/  The 
adoption  of  uniform  college-entrance  texts  was  a  step  toward  the 
desired  harmony  of  method.  There  still  remains,  however,  to  deter- 
mine the  nature  and'  the  extent  of  the  preparation  upon  these 
uniform  texts  which  shall  receive  the  uniform  approval  of  college 
men.  Professor  Greene  of  Johns  Hopkins  writes,  'One  object 
that  I  had  particularly  in  mind  in  making  out  these  papers,  was  to 
indicate  to  teachers  the  nature  of  the  preparation  that  is  desired 
of  students  w^ho  present  themselves  for  examination  in  English.' 
The  problem  of  uniformity  in  college-entrance  English  will  be 
solved  when  every  writer  of  college-entrance  examination  ques- 
tions shall  have  *  particularly  in  mind) '  a  definite  idea  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  preparation  desired  and  when  there  shall  be  substan- 
tial agreement  as  to  the  end  in  view  and  the  methods  of  attaining 
this  end. 

THE  END  IN  VIEW  DETERMINES  THE  CHOICE  OF  TEXTS 

It  is  certainly  true,  a^s  Prafe»sor  Jacobs  of  Brown  ha»  written, 
that  '  English  teaching  should  be  wider  than  any  examination ', 
and  yet  since  the  method  of  secondary  school  study  approved  by  the 
college  professor  may  to  some  extent  be  inferred  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  entran-ce  examination  questions  which  he  writes,  and 
since  there  is  so  great  variety  in  the  questions  set  by  the  colleges, 
notwithstanding  their  desire  for  harmony  of  method,  there  would 
fieem  to  be  practical  wisdom  in  his  suggestion  that  there  ie  need  of 
*  a  model  course  of  instruction  in  English  which  shall  set  forth  the 
aims  of  such  instrutction  and  which  shall  be  the  joint  product  of 
college  men  and  of  secondary  school  men.'  For  while  a  complete 
and  thorough-going  dead  level  of  uniformity  in  the  method-  of 
teaching  literature  in  the  secondary  schools  is  by  no  means  to  be 
desired,  yet  if  the  movement  to  eecure  college-entrance  texts  in 
literature  uniform  throughout  the  United  States  be  a  wise  move- 
ment, then  there  must  follow  a  substantial  agreement  in  regard 
to  the  end  in  view  and  the  method  of  attaining  this  end,  for  the 
end  in  view  determines,  or  should  determine,  the  choice  of  texts. 
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Even  the  masterpieces  of  literature  are  not  all  equally  adapted  for 
these  various  methods  of  study.  One  selection  lendls  itself  readily 
to  the  purposes  of  the  teacher  of  composition,  it  supplies  satis- 
factory material  for  themes  ;  another  selection  suggests  inepiring 
and  noble  thoughts,  thoughts  too  deep  for  tears  or  too  delicate  and 
evanescent  for  unpoetic  expresS'ion  and  for  juvenile  themes  ; 
while  still  another  English  classic,  because  it  has  exquisite  form 
and  structure,  will  be  wisely  included  in  fhe  prescribed  texts  —  if 
the  study  of  artistic  form  and  structure,  *  of  the  relation  of  the 
parts  of  a  literary  art-piece  to  the  whole  \  be  a  proper  study  for 
secondary  schools.  What  is  the  end  in  view?  Not  until  this  ques- 
tion is  satisfactorily  answered  can  there  be  a  wise  choice  of  texts 
for  secondary  school  study  and  an  intelligent  treatment  of  the 
texts  thus  chosen.  .    ,  !       ,    I  ;:  1 

GERMAN  LITERATURE  IN  GERMAN  GYMNASIEN 

At  the  recent  English  conference  in  New  York  city  (May  31) 
called  by  the  committee  on  college-entrance  requirements  in 
English^  a  question  was  asked  by  the  committee  as  to  whether  the 
present  list  of  requirements  contains  too  many  texts  or  too  few. 
In  this  connection  the  contribution  of  Fraulein  Edel  (p.  588)  is  of 
special  interest.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  course  in 
literature  described  by  her  was  read  by  these  German  giris  between 
the  ages  of  10  and  16.  That  this  extended  course  was  carefully  and 
intelligently  read  by  at  least  one  member  of  the  class  is  vouched 
for  from  personal  knowledge. 

Another  topic  discussed  at  the  conference  w^as  the  number  of 
hours  pel  week  that  should  be  given  to  English.  The  number  of 
recitations  per  week  in  each  subject  recommended  in  1893  to  the 
Oymnasien  by  the  Prussian  minister  of  education  is  as  follows: 
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28 
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80 

80 
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88 

83 
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The  new  program  given  above  increases  the  time  given,  to  Ger- 
man at  the  expense  of  nearly  every  other  subject  in  the  course, 
doubtlees  as  a  result  of  the  conference  of  1890,  in  which  the  young 
emperor  expressed  the  sentiment  that  the  foundation  of  the  Qym- 
iMsien  must  be  German,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  young  men  to 
l>ecome  young  Germans  and  not  young  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Still  another  subject  broacbed  at  the  New  York  coniferenee  was 
the  advisability  of  suggesting  a  complete  course  in  college  prepar- 
atory English  includdng  the  gi^ides  below  the  high  ecihool,  that 
is,  the  advisaibility  of  atbempting  an  intelligent  and  consistent 
plan  in  the  study  of  Englisrh  in  the  schools  with,  tasks  of  gradu- 
ally increasing  difficulty  adapted  to  the  child's  growing  power  of 
'  appepcefption.' 
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As  bearing  upon  all  these  problems  an  account  in  detail  of  a 
poiiion  of  the  course  in  German  in  a  Oymnasium  may  prove  sug- 
gestive. A  Programm  of  the  Konigliches  Friedrichs  gymnasium 
at  Oassel  containsi  a  detailed  account  of  the  course  in  German. 
This  course  ha®  douibtleas  been  extendted'  in  consequence  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  minister  of  education  §iven  above.  The  ' 
account  herewith  given  from  the  detailed  program  of  1887  presum- 
ably then  understates,  rather  than  overstates,  the  present  require- 
ments in  the  study  of  the  mother  tongue.  The  instruction  in  Ger- 
man extends  throughout  the  nine  years  of  the  course  of  study.  The 
average  age  of  the  lowest  class  February  1, 1887,  was  10 1-6  years; 
of  the  highest  class  19 1-6  years.  In  the  K5nigliches  Winielm«s 
gymnasium  of  the  same  city  the  average  age  of  the  lowest  class 
February  1, 1892,  was  10  1-2  years;  of  the  highest  class  19  7-12  years. 
These  pupils  had  spent  the  preceding  four  years  in  the  Yolkschule, 

These  10  year  old  boys  study  under  the  subject  of  the  mother 
tongue:  first,  spelling  including  syllabification,  the  use  of  capital 
lettere,  the  doubling  of  consonants  and  the  lenglth.  of  vowels,  etc.  ; 
second,  grammar,  the  parts  of  speech,  declensions  and  conjuga- 
tions and  the  simplest  rules  of  syntax,  all  In  connection  with 
liatin;  third,  punctuation;  fourth,  reading.  There  are  given  the 
names  of  12  poems  to  be  committed'  to  memory  during  the  year  — 
five  of  these  are  by  Uhland  and  one  by  Scfhiller  —  and  22  ot!her 
poeme  to  be  read  and  thoroughly  understood'.  There  is  a  recom- 
mendation that  fiome  of  these  also  be  committed  to  memory.  There 
ajre  also  selections  in  prose  to  be  read  in  connection  with  the  other 
studies  pursued":  two  in  connection  with  history,  the  *  Worship  of 
fhe  gods  by  the  earHy  Greeke '  and  ^  Orestes  an'd  Pyladee ',  five  in 
connection  with  science  leasoms  and  five  in  connection  with  geo- 
graphy. Eleven  additional  selections  are  given  as  adapted  to 
pupils  of  this  grade. 

Drawing  and  gymnastics  included,  these  pupils  have  altogether 
30  recitations  per  week.  Of  these  30  recitations  nine  are  in  Latin, 
four  in  mathematics,  and  three  in  German.  In  seven  of  the  nine 
years  of  the  Cassel  gymnasial  course  but  two  recitations  per  week 
are  given  to  German. 
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The  literary  reader  for  Quinta  —  the  second  year  of  the  course, 
average  age  of  pupils  11  5-12  years  —  is  a  volume  of  over  300  pages, 
48  wide  linee  to  the  page.  The  course  of  ^tudy  names  11  poems 
to  be  committed  to  memory  and  20  others  to  'be  thoroughly  studied, 
five  prose  selections  illustrating  Greek  mythology  and  two  illus- 
trating Roman  mythology  to  be  read  in  connection  with  history, 
and  21  other  selections  to  be  read  in  connection  with  other  sub- 
jects of  the  curriculum.  The  great  advantage  of  a  well-arranged 
plan  for  the  work  in  literature  is  at  once  apparent.  The  course 
of  study  being  thus  articulated,  the  reading  is  not  haphazard  and 
unconnected.  With  the  history  lessons  are  read  selections  from 
literature  which  elucidate  the  history  and  'are  elucidated  by  the 
history;  and  tl^e  exact  title  of  these  selections  and  the  page  in  the 
reader  where  they  are  to  be  found  is  given  in  the  course  of  gtudy. 

At  the  close  of  Ohet^ertia,  or  in  five  years  from  the  time  the  pupil 
entered,  he  has  committed  to  memory  59  poems,  has  read  thor- 
oughly 83  others  and  115  prose  selections.  Of  these  prose  selec- 
tions  some  are  from  the  works  of  the  great  historians  Mommaen, 
Ranke,  and  Curtis;  others  from  Freytag,  Schiller,^  Goethe,  and 
other  writers  of  established  reputation. 

During  the  first  five  years  of  the  gymnasial  course  the  essentials 
of  syntax  have  been  systematically  taught;  but  though  instruction 
in  grammar  proper  closes  with  Ohertertla,  the  reading  of  German 
literature  continues  without  interruption  during  Untersekunda  and 
Ohersekunda,  In  Unterprima  portions  of  the  early  German  litera- 
ture are  read,  selections  from  the  Niehelungenliedy  Qudrun^  Par- 
zival,  some  songs  of  Walter  von  der  Vogelweide,  selections  from 
Luther,  Hans  Sachs,  Fischart,  Opitz,  Fleming,  Haller,  Klop- 
stock  (his  Odes  and  a  portion  of  the  Messias),  Lessing's  Minnn  von 
Barnhelm  and  a  portion  of  the  Laokoon  and  Hamhurgische  Dram- 
aturgie,  Schiller's  Braut  von  Messina  and  Wallenstein.  Portions  of 
these  are  committed  to  memory.  In  Oherprima,  the  last  year  of 
the  course,  Goethe's  Iphigetiie,  Tasso,  and  Hymns  are  read  and 
Schiller's  Maria  Stuart  and  some  of  his  philosophical  poems  and 
essays  on  esthetics. 

There  may  be  heard  in  many  German  class  rooms  elaborate  ex- 
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positions  of  pMosopMcal  systems  given  by  the  professors  of  litera- 
ture on  the  ground  that  certain  philosophical  conceptions  are 
fundamental  to  the  proper  understanding  of  great  literature.  If 
these  exxwsitione  of  philosophical  themes  are  fairly  understood  by 
the  pupils,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  literature  is  richer  in  con- 
tent to  them  in  consequen^ce  thereof.  Even  if  not  fully  com- 
prehend^ed  by  young  men  from  19  to  20  years  of  age,  these  outlines 
of  philosophic  thought,  these  glim.pses  into  the  realnr  of  great 
ideas  must  prove  suggestive  and  stimulating. 

The  course  above  outlined  is,  assuredly,  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion to  German  literature.  The  course  includes  portions  of  all  the 
greater  writers  of  Germany,  a  fair  amount  is  read,  and  the  subject 
is  not  optional.  This  is  the  course  in  German  of  a  Qymnasium 
which  in  the  first  year  devotes  nine  periods  per  week  to  Latin  and 
three  to  German,  or  in  the  nine  years  of  the  course  77  periods  to 
Latin  and  21  to  German.  It  gives  40  periods  to  Greek,  34  to  mathe- 
matics, 28  to  history  and  geography  combined,  and  21  to  French. 
Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  history  and  geography,  each  fill  more 
recitation  periods  than  does  German.  And  yet  in  the  periods 
devoted  to  literature  attention  is  given  also  to  composition  work 
and  to  the  principles  determining  the  correct  use  of  the  mother 
tongue. 

The  age  of  the  gymnaMal  pupil  at  the  beginning  of  Ohertei'tia 
is  from  14  to  15  years — the  age  at  which  American  youth  enter 
the  high  sdhool.  During  Oherteriia  the  Cassel  pupil  reads  the  fol- 
lowing course  in  literature  —  the  titles  being  left  untranslated  as 
thus  easier  to  find  by  any  one  wi-^ing  to  compare  the  amount  read 
in  this  course  with  that  read  in  the  '  E^rst  year  English '  of  the 
regents  schools  or  in  the  course  for  college-entrance. 

Obertertia 

1  Lektiire  von  Gedichten 

a  Kanon  der  auswendig  zu  lemenden  und  zum  Vortragen 
eiiizuiibenden  Gedichte:  (Poems  to  be  memorized  and  practised  for 
declamation.) 

1  Nr.  37    Das  Gliick  von  Edenhall.     Von  Uhland. 
2|l"    I'^S  I>«r  King  des  Polykrates.^i  Von  Schiller. 
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3  Nr.  19     Die  Biirgschaft.     Von  Schiller. 

4  "    23     Der  Alpenjager.    Von  Scliiller. 

5  "    49     Der  Handschuh.    Von  Schiller. 

6  "    65     Der  Graf  von  Habsburg.     Von  Schiller. 

7  Die  Kraniche  des  Ibykus.     Von  Scliiller. 

8  Der  Taucher.     Von  Schiller. 

9  Das  Siegesfest.     Von  Schiller. 

10  Nr.  22.     Der  Erlkonig.     Von  Goethe. 

h  Von  den  in  den  vorhergehenden  Klassen  gelernten  Gedich- 
ten  sind  zu  wiederholen :  (Poems,  learnt  in  preceding  classes,  to  be 
reviewed.) 

1  Kr.  94  Der  gnte  Kainrad.  Von  Uhland.—  2  Nr.  141  Des 
Knaben  Berglied.  Von  Uhland.  —  3  Nr.  182  Die  Kapelle.  Von 
Uhland.  —  4  Nr.  137  Der  Schiitz.  Von  Schiller.  —  5  Nr.  142 
Das  Grab  in  Bnsento.  Von  Platen.  —  6  Nr.  143  Die  Wacht  am 
Rhein.  Von  Schnecken burger.  —  7  Nr.  150  Andreas  Hofer. 
Von  Mosen.  —  8  Nr.  167  Friedrich  Barbarossa.  Von  Riickert. — 
9  Nr.  174  Der  reichste  Fiirst.  Von  Kerner.  —  10  Nr.  182  Ge- 
liibde.  Von  Massmann.  —  11  Nr.  188  Deutschland,  Deutschland. 
Von  Hoffmann.  —  12  Nr.  215  Keiters  Morgengesang.  Von 
Ilauff.  —  13  Nr.  26  Ileimkehr.  Von  Heine.  —  14  Nr.  164  Der 
Jager  Abschied.  Von  Eichendorft".  —  15  Nr.  183  Des  Deutschen 
Vaterland.     Von  Arndt. 

e  Ausserdem  sind  noch  folgende  9  Gedichte  zu  lesen  und  zu 
erklaren,  die  4  ersten  wohl  audi  dem  Gediichtnisse  der  Schiiler  ein- 
zupriigen :  (In  addition,  the  following  nine  poems  are  to  be  read 
and  explained,  and  the  first  four  are  to  be  well  impressed  on  the 
pupil's  memory.) 

Arion,    Von  Schlegel. 

Die  alte  Waschfrau.     Von  Chamisso. 

Der  Sanger.     Von  Goethe. 

Deutscher  Treat.     Von  Arndt. 

Der  Kampf  mit  dem  Drachen.     Von  Schiller. 

Der  Pilgrim  von  St  Just.     Von  Platen. 

Niichtliche  TIeerschau.     Von  Zedlitz. 

Leben  und  Tod.     Von  Riickert. 

Rtitsel.     Von  Schiller. 

Geliibde.    Von  Schlegel. 


1 

Nr.  13 

2 

"   88 

3 

"   98 

4 

"  184 

5 

"   66 

6 

"   72 

7 

"   82 

8 

"  120 

9 

"  148 

10 

"  185 

11  Nr.  186 

12  ' 

'  187 

13  ' 

'    188 

14  ' 

'  189 

15  ' 

'  190 

16  ' 

«  191 

17  ' 

'  192 

18  ' 

'  193 
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Lied  zut  Einsegnung  der  preassischen  Freiachar. 

Von  Korner. 
Jagerlied.     Von  Korner. 
Liitzows  wilde  Jagd.    Von  Korner., 
Soldatenmorgenlied.     Von  Schenkendorf. 
Vor  der  Sclilacht.     Von  Arndt. 
Wfer  ist  ein  Mann  ?     Von  Amdt. 
Vorwarts.     Von  Uhland. 
FriililingsgruBB  an  das  Vaterland.      Von   Schen^ 

kendorf. 

2  Lektiire  von  Prosastiicken 

a  Im  Anschliisse  an  den  Geschichtsunterriclit :    (In  connection 
with  the  instmction  in  history.) 

Nr.  246  Der  erste  Hohenzoller  in  der  Mark  Brandenbnrg. 
Von  Eanke.  —  Nr.  247  Der  Eeiter  Martinns  und  die  Schweizer 
Stndenten.  Von  Freytag.  —  Nr.  248  Gefangennehmung  der 
Graf  en  von  Egmont  und  von  Horn.  Von  Schiller. —  Nr.  249 
Wallensteins  Privatstand  in  Bohnien.  Von  Schiller.  —  Nr.  250 
Kooig  Friedrich  Wilhelms  I.  Sorge  fiir  das  Heerwesen.  Vom 
Kanke.  —  Nr,  251  Der  Uberfall  bei  Hochkirch.  Von  Archen- 
holtz.  —  Nr.  252  Friedrich  II.  im  Lager  bei  Burtzelwitz.  Von 
Kugler. —  Nr.  253  Die  Kronnng  Josephs  II.  Von  Goethe. — 
Nr.  254  Die  Erhebung  des  prcussisehen  Volkes  im  Jahre  1813. 
Von  Arndt. —  Nr.  255  Bliicher  auf  dem  Marsche  nach  Waterloo. 
Von  Varnhagen  von  Ense.  —  Nr.  259  Maximilian  I.  Von  Kanke. 
—  Nr.  260  Karl  V.  Von  Ranke.  —  Nr.  261  Friedrich  Wil- 
helm  I.,  der  grosse  Kurf  iirst.     Von  Hausser.  —  Nr.  262    Friesen. 

Von  Jahn.  —  Nr.  263     Schamhorst.     Von  Amdt. 

« 

b  Im  Anschlusse  an  den  geographischen  Unterricht :'  (In  con- 
nection with  the  instruction  in  geography.) 

Nr.  280  Bilder  aus  dem  Norden.  Von  Miigge.  —  Nr.  281 
Der  Kiukend  Fossen.     Von  Steffens. 

0  Im  Ansclusse  an  den  Unterricht  in  der  Naturbetchreibung : 
(In  connection  with  the  instruction  on  describing  nature.) 
Nr.  276    Die  Birke  und  die  Erie.     Von  Masius. 
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The  course  in  literature  for  Ohertertia  given  above  is  read  by 
bojs  from  14  to  15  years  of  age  in  one  year  with  but  two  recitations 
per  week.  There  i«  alfio  practice  in  composition^  and  study  of 
the  rules  and  principles  of  grammar  and  rhetoric.  There  would 
seem,  then,  to  be  justification  for  the  view  that  more  literature 
may  easily  be  read  in  American  schools,  especially  if  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  committee  of  10  shall  he 'widely  adopted,  the 
recommendation  that  as  much  time  be  given  to  English  as  to  any 
other  subject  in  the  curriculum.  More  and  better  work  may 
reasonably  be  expected^  not  in  literature  alone,  but  in  other  subjects 
as  well.  Professor  Goodwin,  of  Harvard,  has  written  that  at  West- 
minster school,  London^ '  boys  of  from  16  to  18  are  studying  Homer, 
Aeschylus,  Sophocles,  Euripid^es,  Aristophanes,  Lysius,  Plato, 
Lucretius,  Terence,  Horace^  Cicero,  St  Augustine,  St  Cyril,  with 
algebra,  trigonometry,  conic  sections,  statics,  and  dynamics.'  And 
yet  while,  the  courses  of  study  in  our  schools  will  certainly  be 
enriched  and  strengthened,  the  curriculum  should  not,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  be  extended  too  rapidly  regardless  of  existing  conditions. 
Professor  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  formerly  super- 
intendent of  the.  Cleveland  schools,  gives  the  following  as  one  of 
the  '  reasons  why  the  American  boy  of  19,  considered  as  a  scholar, 
is  two  years  in  the  rear  of  the  German,  French,  or  English  boy  of 
the  same  age ' : 

National  tone  is  not  an  unimportant  factor  in  the  question.  The 
industrial,  commercial  and  political  tension  of  American  society  is 
the  highest  known  in  the  woVld.  In  this  respect  we  are  keyed  up 
to  the  highest  note.  But  in  science,  philosophy,  and  literature — 
that  is,  in  the  intellectual  sphere  proper — our  tension  is  distinctly 
lower  than  that  of  England,  France,  or  Germany.  The  average 
intelligence  may  be  as  high  in  this  country,  or  even  higher,  but  our 
higher  culture  so  called  is  of  a  lower  grade.  The  high  intellectual 
tension  of  the  educated  class  abroad  is  felt  in  the  schools.  There 
now  lies  before  me  a  description  of  a  German  gymnasium  written 
by  a  student  of  my  acquaintance  who  passed  through  it,  and  I  doubt 
whether  there  is  a  city  in  the  United  States  where  a  school  with 
such  a  regimen  could  be  maintained.  The  key  is  too  high  for 
American  life  as  now  attuned. 
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On 

An  additional  explanation  given  by  Profeswor  Hinsdale,  of  the 
advantage  enjoyed  by  European  youth  is  that '  the  courses  of  study 
that  lead  French  and  Grennan  boys  to  the  university  have  been 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  studies  have  been  so 
selected  and  so  co-ordinated  that  time  is  saved  all  along  the  line.' 

If  then  a  wise  selection  and  articulation  of  studies,  by  saving 
time  all  along  the  line,  makes  possible  a  distinct  enrichment  of  the 
curriculum,  the  value  of  sound  educational  theory  is  manifest. 

At  an  annual  meeting  of  Realschul  men  in  Germany  not  long 
ago,  a  committee,  previously  appointed  to  prepare  a  course  of  read- 
ing in  English  literature  for  Realschul  students,  reported  the  fol- 
lowing course  of  reading  in  English  literature: 

III  B  The  selections  co'itained  in  the  grammar. 

Ill  A  The  same  continued  or  a  chrestomathy;  also  some  of  the 
easier  prose  writers  —  Scott's  Tales  of  a  grandfather,  Edgeworth's 
Popul<ir  tales,  Seamer^s  Shakspere  stories. 

II  li  Easy  prose  authors — Southey's  Life  of  Nelson,  S.wift'.s 
Voyage  to  Lilliput,  Franklin's  Autobiography,  Marryafs  The  thrde 
vuttcrSy  or  The  children  of  the  New  Forest,  Irving's  Tales  of  the 
Alhanibra, 

II  A  The  more  important  prose  writers  and  poets — Irvings's 
Sketch-hook  or  Christopher  Columbus,  Addison's  Sir  Roger  de  Coc- 
erley,  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland,  Hume's  Reign  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, Macaulay's  History  of  England,  or  Lord  Clive,  or  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, McCarthy's  History  of  our  times,  Moore's  Paradise  and  Peri, 
Longfellow's  Evangeline,  Tennyson's  Enoch  Ardsn,  Byron's  Pris- 
oner of  Chillon,  and  the  less  important  epic  and  lyric  poems  as 
jriven  in  some  selection. 

I  The  more  difficult  prose  writers  and  poets  —  Dickens'  Christ- 
mas tales,  Hughes'  Tom  Brown's  school-days,  Thackeray's  Qeo^-ge  the 
second  and  Qeorge  the  third,  Goadby's  The  England  of  Shakspere, 
the  speeches  of  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Gladstone,  selections  from  Milton, 
Paradise  lost,  or  Byron's  Childe  Harold,  Scott's  Marmion  or  The  lady 
of  the  lake,  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Julius  Caesar,  Macbeth, 
Ooriolanus,  Richard  the  second,  or  Richard  the  third,  the  later  comedy 
iind  the  like,  also  a  selection  of  English  poems. 

The  course  of  readings  in  English  literature  given  above  is,  per- 
haps, not  altogether  indefensible;  it  includes  much  standard  Eng- 
lish literature,  and  it  does  not  include  the  History  of  the  plague. 
But  when  the  report  of  the  committee  had  been  read  to  these  Ger- 
man schoolmen,  the  chairman  of  the  association  at  once  requested 
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a  statement  of  the  principle  of  choke  in  accordance  with  which 
these  selection*  were  chosen  rather  than  others.  The  reply  of  the 
committee  to  the  effect  that  the  selections  recommended  are  stand- 
ard English  literature  was  not  satisfactory  to  the  association,  and 
the  report  of  the  committee  was  not  adopted. 

In  declining  to  accept  the  course  of  reading  above  given,  the 
association  expressed  no  unfavorable  judgment  in  regard  to  the 
course;  it  merely  refused  to  consider  the  course  at  all,  until  an 
intelligent  consideration  were  made  possible  by  a  statement  of 
the  principle  or  principles  of  choice  which,  governed  in  making 
the  selections  recommended.  Such  statement  having  been  given, 
there  would  properly  follow  a  consideration  of  two  distinct  ques- 
tions, 1)  —  first  in  order  of  time  and  first  in  importance  —  Is  the 
principle  of  choice  satisfactory?  2)  Do  the  selections  recom- 
mended accord  with  this  principle  of  choice,  and  are  they  the  best 
selections  for  the  purpose? 

'  The  articulation  in  German  Qymnasien  of  the  studies  of  the 
curriculum,  for  the  purpose  of  making  each  subject  promote,  so 
far  as  possible,  the  mastery  of  every  other  subject,  introduces  a 
principle  of  choice  affecting  the  selection  of  the  literature  to  be 
read.  Since  no  course  of  reading  for  schools  includes  all  the 
standard  literature  of  a  nation,  a  choice  must  be  made  not  unfre- 
quently  even  between  masterpieces.  If,  then,  the  subject-matter  of 
the  one  selection  be  wholly  outside  the  range  of  the  school  curri- 
culum and  of  the  other  be  closely  related  thereto,  the  choice  be- 
tween the  two  is  influenced  largely  by  this  consideration,  for  the 
selection  which  articulates  serviceably  with  other  subjects  in  the 

m 

curriculum  may  also  satisfy  pre-eminently  other  principles  of 
choice. 

The  following  abstract  of  a  portion  of  a  course  of  study  arranged 
for  pupils  from  12  to  13  years  of  age  illustrates  the  possibilities  in 
the  close  articulation  of  the  studies  of  a  curriculum.  The  work  of 
this  class  in  history  during  the  time  under  consideration  is  the 
history  of  Greece.  While  the  pupils  are  studying  in  the  history 
class  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  the  drawing  class  they  make  a 
sketch  of  the  Parthenon;  in  the  composition  class  they  write  an 
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essay  on  'Our  visit  to  the  Prellar  art  gallery';  in  the  literature 
class  they  read  a  description  of  the  battle  of  Marathon;  in  the 
Latin  clafis  they  read  stories  of  Greeft  myths  and  an  account  in 
Latin  of  the  battle  of  Marathon;  in  the  geography  class  they  study 
the  Peloponnesus;  and  even  the  'practical  work'  of  the  course 
deals  with  Greek  architecture,  the  pupils  making  a  '  plan  for  front 
tile  from  the  Parthenon.' 

President  De  Garmo  of  Swarthmore  college  has  discussed  at 
large  that  '  happy  juxtaposition  of  the  related  parts  of  all  sub- 
jects, which  aids  materially  in  bringing  our  knowledge  into  a  sub- 
stantial unity '.  This  happy  juxtaposition  of  the  related  parts  of  . 
all  subjects,  i.  e.  the  close  articulation  of  the  studies  of  the  school 
curriculum  doubtless  does,  as  Professor  Hinsdale  has  said,  save 
the  time  of  the  pupil  all  along  the  line. 

And  yet,  perhaps,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  there  are 
excellent  teachers  of  literature  who  do  not  crave  to  be  coordinated, 
*who  do  not  aspire  to  be  articulated,  who  personally  pnefer  (to 
•paraphrase  the  words  of  Tennyson)  to  wander  at  will  where  the 
works  of  the  Lord  are  revealed,  and  to  pluck  with  joy  a  cowslip 
here  and  there  in  the  field.  These  teachers  will,  presumably,  wel- 
come the  suggestion  of  Superintendent  Nightingale,  chairman  of 
.the  committee  on  college-entrance  requirements  appointed  by 
the  National  Educational  association,  viz,  that  a  much  larger  list 
of  college-entrance  texts  be  named  with  corresponding  liberty  of 
choice.  ^ 

The  movement  toward  uniformity  of  college-entrance  texts  is  a  ^ 
.movement  toward  '  a  system  of  instruction '  in  English.  This 
.movement  is,  doubtless,  foreign  to  the  English  view  of  the  function 
of  literature  as  exi)ressed  by  the  late  Professor  Edward  A.  Free- 
.man.  The  author  of  The  English  constitutiony  Professor  Macy  of 
Iowa  college,  likewise  lias  written:  ^A  little  while  ago  it  was 
customary  in  the  higher  schools  to  dissociate  history  with  literature, 
i.  e.  history  was  viewed  as  something  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  cultured 
•classes  along  with  fairy  tales  and  mythology,  novels  and  poetry. 
Now,  history  is  almost  universally  associated  with  politics.  It  is 
studied  not  as  a  thing  to  be  enjoyed,  but  as  a  guide  to  the  most 
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■serious  business  of  life '.  Professor  Macy^  the  friend  of  Professor 
'Freeman,  steeped  in  English  thought  and  expressing  the  English 
idea  as  to  the  function  of  literature,  classes  poetry  with  fairy  tales 
and  mythology  as  things '  to  be  enjoyed '.  And  literature  is,  surely, 
a  thing  to  be  enjoyed,  a  joy  for  weary  hours,  a  thing  of  beauty,  a 
joy  forever. 

But  in  Germany  literature  is  looked  upon  also  as  Professor  Macy 
looks  upon  history,  as '  a  guide  to  the  most  serious  business  of  life '. 
Patriotism  is  here  taught  by  means  of  poetry,  and  love  for  father- 
land is  esapresisly  stated  as  a  goal  of  instruction  in  the  mother 
itongue.  In  a  curriculum  for  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  there  occur 
these  words :  '  In  making  choice  of  these  selections  for  youth  the 
iguidang  principle  has  been  that  the  literature  read  serves  not  alone 
for  enriching  the  understanding,  but  even  more  for  awakening  the 
imagination,  for  developing  a  love  for  nature  and  a  sense  of  the 
•beautiful,  for  strengthening  religious  feelings^  the  moral  character, 
and  a  love  for  fatherland;  an  short  to  make  the  soul  of  youth 
•susceptible  to  all  that  is  good  and  wautiful,  and  to  fill  it  with 
enduring  enthusiasm  for  the  ideal  view  of  life '. 

Dr  Harris,  U.  S.  commissioner  of  education,  has  also  character- 
lized  the  function  of  literature  in  a  lofty  strain.  *  It  is  through  lit- 
erature ',  he  has  said,  '  thwt  the  genius  of  the  race,  appearing  in 
it^xceptional  individuals,  instructs  the  multitude,  educates  man's 
insight  into  the  distinction  of  good  from  evil,  reveals  to  him  his 
ideals  of  w^hat  ought  to  be,  and  elevates  the  banner  of  his  march 
•toward  the  beautiful-good  and  the  beautiful-true '. 

Since,  then,  literature  is,  as  Pi>esident  'Shurman  of  Cornell  has 
said,  the  great  educative  material  of  the  race,  a  wise  solution  of 
the  problems  connected  with  the  teaching  of  literature,  with  the 
selection  of  texts,  with  the  end  in  view,  with  the  establishment  of 
a  model  course  of  instruction,  which  shall  save  the  time  of  pupils 
all  along  the  line,  while  yet  permitting  the  teacher  to '  pluck  with 
joy  a  cowslip  here  and  there  in  the  field ' — a  wise  solution  of  these 
•problems  is,  surely,  a  task  worthy  the  best  endeavor  of  college  and 
of  secondary  school  men. 


DISCUSSIONS  AND  SPECIMEN  EXAMINATIONS 

THE  STUDY  OP  ENGLISH  LITBiRATURB 

Of  the  subjects  taught  In  school  and  college  special  attention  is  demanded 
by  those  with  which  pupils  are  most  lil^ely  to  occupy  themflelyes  in  after 
life.  Now,  after  the  *  three  R's/  there  is  no  such  subject  that  so  largely  tills, 
and  so  deeply  influences  the  life  of  the  average  man  or  woman,  as  English 
literature.  For  this  reason,  It  ought  to  be  taught  with  the  utmost  care  and 
circumspection.  And  yet,  as  a  rule,  it  is  at  present  badly  taught,  taught 
without  any  clear  conception  of  its  nature,  its  function  in  relation  to  moral 
life,  or  its  limits  with  respect  to  other  branches  of  study,  such  as  grammar, 
history,  and  biography.  It  is  not  unusual  to  find  a  teacher  of  English  litera- 
ture entertiRining  his  pupils  with  gossip  from  the  lives  of  authors  and  their 
families  or  friends,  or  setting  them  to  study  works  whose  main  or  only 
interest  is  the  dialect  or  verse  in  which  they  are  written,  or  the  events, 
manners,  customs  and  beliefs  recorded  In  them.  Now,  while  these  things, 
with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  personal  gossip,  are  in  themselves  per- 
fectly proper  subjects  for  study,  they  are  entirely  subordinate  in  the  study 
of  a  worlc  of  literature,  deserving  consideration  only  as  aids  to  that  under- 
standing of  its  esthetic  purpose  and  construction  which  is  the  sole  object 
of  literary  study.  The  amouat  of  Shakespeare's  knowledge  of  Greek,  the 
question  of  his  deer-stealing,  his  method  of  composition,  etc.,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  literary  value  of  Julius  Caesar,  which  would  be  Just  what 
it  is,  had  the  play  been  written,  as  some  maintain,  by  Francis  Bacon. 

The  above  statement,  that  the  one  object  of  literary  study  is  tlie  under- 
standing of  the  esthetic  puri)Ose  and  construction  of  literary  work,  will, 
when  explained,  furnish  us  with  tlie  rules  which  ought  to  guide  the  teacher 
of  literature  in  his  choice  of  works  for  study,  and  to  determine  his  method 
of  studying  them.     Let  us  attempt  tliis  explanation. 

Literature,  as  such,  is  a  form  of  art,  and  the  purpose  of  all  art  is  to 
embody  an  idea,  form,  action,  .or  emotion,  in  such  a  way  that  itfi  mean- 
ing, which  is,  at  bottom,  its  total  reality,  may  become  apprehensible 
and  intelligible,  in  other  words,  may  become  a  mode  of  action  for 
a  rational  being.  And  here  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  three  errors 
which  go  far  to  obscure  the  nature  and  function  of  art:  1)  The  error 
which  confoimds  with  art  what  is  pleasant  to  the  senses  of  sight  and 
hearing — beautiful  colors,  sweet  sounds,  etc.  In  truth  these,  aa  such,  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  art  than  sweet  smells,  and  savors  have.  Art 
begins  where  expression  begins,  and  the  sensuous  adjuncts  are  only  the 
means  whereby  that  is  rendered  concrete  and  effective.  They  are,  so  to 
speak,  the  sensible  equivalent  of  the  embodied  idea.  2)  The  error  which 
mistakes  versified,  abstract  thinking  for  art  or  literature.  Symbolism, 
allegory,  and  rhymed  philosophy  are  not  art,  which  is  always  concrete 
embodiment.    The  art  which  can  not  express  the  human  brute  otherwise 
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than  by  giving  him  horns  and  cloven  feet  does  not  know  its  own  function. 
Jesus  showed  himself  a  true  poet,  when  he  said:  '  Consider  the  lilies  of 
the  field,  how  they  grow;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin;  yet  I  say  unto 
you,  that  even  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these.' 
Here  every  image  is  Individual  and  concrete,  presenting  itself  quickly  and 
vividly  before  the  imagination.  How  diCTerent  would  be  the  effect;  if  he 
had  said:  *  Consider  the  vegetable  world,  how  it  develops.  It  does  not 
devote  itself  to  either  male  or  female  occupations,  neither  produces  raw 
material  nor  works  it  up:  yet  I  tell  you  that  even  the  most  successful  poten- 
tates of  history,  at  the  zenith  of  their  power,  could  not  boast  of  the  splendor 
which  its  members  display!*  3)  The  error  which  maintains  that  art  has  a 
didactic  purpose,  tliat  every  literary  work  must  draw  a  moral.  The  one 
function  of  art  is  to  present  things  .In  their  true  character:  when  this 
is  done,  no  moral  needs  to  be  drawn.  When  Shakespeare,  in  Measure  for 
measure,  shows  us  the  true  nature  of  sanctimonious  hypocrisy,  or  Dante,  in 
his  Hell,  that  of  sin  generally,  we  need  no  exhortation  to  warn  us  to  avoid 
these  things.  Or,  again,  when  Ian  MacLaren  tells  the  simple  story  of  Dr 
McLure's  devoted  life,  he  can  safely  leave  it  to  produce  its  moral  effect, 
without  going  into  the  pulpit  and  preaching  a  sermon  about  it  It  Is  3u8t 
the  glory  of  true  art  that  it  is  able  to  instruct,  edify,  and  elevate  us,  by 
showing  us  the  reality  of  things— as  Goethe  said,  bringing  the  individual  to 
the  consecration  of  the  universal— and  trusting  to  the  nobility  of  our  own 
souls  to  be  our  schoolmaster.  That  is  a  master  whose  teachings  and 
promptings  we  never  resent,  and  the  artist  who  usurx>s  his  place  only  shows 
that  he  has  mistaken  his  vocation. 

We  repeat,  then,  that  the  function  of  art  is  to  embody  truth  in  a  con- 
crete way,  and  the  purpose  of  literary  study  Is  to  bring  this  out  in  the  case 
of  literary  works.  The  important  questions  with  respect  to  any  such  work 
are:  1)  What  Idea  or  emotion  did  the  writer  mean  to  express?  2)  Was 
this  woi-thy  and  capable  of  artistic  expression?  3)  If  so,  has  he  selected 
the  proper  and  adequate  form  of  expression?  4)  Has  he  used  this  form  so 
as  to  bring  out  his  meaning,  a)  in  all  its  aspects,  and  h)  in  such  a  way  as  to 
exert  a  vivid  impression  on  the  imagination?  Let  us  consider  these  In 
their  order: 

1  The  fundamental  question  about  any  literary  product,  naturally  relates 
to  its  subject,  what  it  is  about.  It  is  this  that  furnishes  its  raison  d*^tre, 
its  unity  and  its  articulation.  In  order  to  do  this,  the  subject  must  itself 
l>e  a  unity  for  thought.  It  is  not  enough  that  it  be  a  natural  unity,  such  as  a 
human  life,  a  mountain-range,  a  flower,  an  animal,  a  cloud,  or  the  like. 
These,  as  such,  have  not  the  unity  which  art  demands.  But  fill  your  life 
with  an  ideal  purpose,  or  make  your  flower  the  bearer  of  a  human  character, 
and  you  at  ouce  have  subjects  for  art.  Napoleon's  Histoire  de  Jules  CCsar  is 
not  literature,  In  the  strict  sense;  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar  is.  Nor  is  it 
diflBcult  to  state  in  a  few  words  what  its  subject  is.  And  yet  It  would  be 
Impossible  to  find  in  any  school  or  college  edition  of  that  work  such  a  state- 
ment, so  far  are  our  teachers  of  literature  from  knowing  how  to  deal  wl& 
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their  subject.  These,  for  the  most  part,  content  themselyes  with  discussing 
the  language  of  the  play,  marking  the  peculiarities  of  the  different  char- 
acters, as  unrelated  to  each  other,  comparing  the  plot  with  Plutarch's 
Life  of  Caesar,  and  dwelling  on  the  topography  and  history  of  Rome  In . 
Caesar's  time.  Rarely  does  it  seem  to  dawn  upon  them  that  the  great  value 
of  the  play,  as  literature,  is,  that  it  embodies  and  presents,  in  concrete, ' 
living,  acting  form,  a  meaning,  a  wonderfully  articulated  thought,  namely, 
that  of  a  great  political  and  social  crisis,  in  which  a  new,  half-compre- 
hended ideal  is  struggling  into  existence  in  the  teeth  of  an  old  and  obsolete 
one — ^the  ever-recurring  battle  in  the  process  of  human  civilization.  To 
grasp  this,  in  all  its  wonderful  completeness,  is  to  understand  the  play, 
and  such  understanding,  as  has  been  said,  is  the  sole  aim  of  literary  study. 
Julius  Caesar  is  one  of  the  vastest  and  sublimest  productions  of  poetic 
genius,  a  work  before  which  the  intelligent  reader  stands  as  the  reverent 
Greek,  of  old,  stood  before  the  Phidlan  Jove;  but  what  is  true  of  it,  is  true, 
in  the  proper  degree,  of  all  real  poems.  They  all  have  a  meaning,  which 
it  is  the  chief  business  of  the  student  of  literature  to  discover,  and  which, 
when  discovered,  furnishes  the  key  to  the  esthetic  appreciation  of  them. 
'J*ake  short  poems,  such,  for  example,  as  Bums'  My  Nannie's  awa  and  Ten- 
nyson's Break,  break,  break.  These  have  practically  the  same  subject,  the 
pain  of  the  bereaved  heart,  felt  as  a  discord  in  the  harmony  of  nature.  Set- 
ting out  with  this  key,  we  can  account  for  every  line  and  word  of  them, 
and,  in  the  end,  realize  how  completely  and  nobly  the  inward  emotion  has 
found  expression,  not  only  in  the  images  and  the  language  of  them,  but  also 
in  the  anapestic  meter,  the  pathetic  tones,  and  the  very  succession  of 
vowels  and  consonants.  To  make  possible  such  realization  is  the  business 
of  the  teacher  of  literature. 

2  When  one  has  discovered  the  subject  of  a  literary  work,  his  next  ques- 
tion should  be:  Is  this  subject  worthy  and  capable  of  artistic  expression? 
In  other  words,  is  it  susceptible  of  concrete  embodiment?  ,  It  is  frequently 
contended  that  every  subject  is  fit  for  art;  but  this  is  true  only  on  two  con- 
ditions, viz,  1)  that  it  be  unified,  and  2)  that  It  be  informed  with  humanity. 
These  are  the  constituents  of  fitness  for  artistic  presentation.  Some  sub- 
jects are  extremely  difficult  to  unify  or  humanize,  e.  g.  mud  and  clouds. 
Hence  Shelley's  Cloud,  though  containing  some  fine  lines,  is  in  no  sense  a 
poem.  It  has  no  unity  and  no  humanity.  A  battle  of  real  frogs  and  mice 
is  anything  but  artistic;  but  as  soon  as  these  lowly  creatures  are  endowed 
with  human  attributes,  and  drawn  into  unity  by  human  relations,  as  in  the 
pseudo-Homeric  Batrachomyomachia,  they  find  a  place  in  art,  whereas 
human  beings,  without  such  attributes,  and  not  so  united,  are  entirely  unfit 
for  art.  Thus  Rossetti's  Blessed  daniozel,  though  much  admired  by  super- 
ficial readers,  is  not  a  poem  at  all.  It,  again,  has  no  unity  and  no  human- 
ity. Goethe  has  expressed  the  law  here  suggested  in  the  'theater-prologue' 
to  Faust: 
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Whereby  doth  he  (the  poet)  move  all  bearta? 
Whereby  doth  he  vanquish  eveiry  element? 
Is  it  not  by  the  harmony  that  presses  from  his  bosom 
And  sweeps  the  world  back  into  his  heart? 

Since,  then,  all  art,  including  literature,  is  the  reducing  of  nature  to  unity 
through  the  harmony  that  is  in  the  human  bosom,  we  conclude  that  only 
subjects  which  are  so  united  are  fit  for  treatment  by  art.  How  much  writ- 
ing does  this  exclude  from  literature! 

d   When  the  student  of  literature  has  made  out  the  subject  of  a  literary 
work,  and  decided  that  it  is  worthy  and  capable  of  artistic  treatment,  his 
next  question  must  be:  H.is  the  autlior  selected  the  proper  and  adequate 
form  for  the  expression  of  this  subject?  It  is  needless  to  say  that  every  liter- 
ary form  does  not  fit  every  subject  Some  subjects  are  lyric,  some  epic,  some 
dramatic;  some  are  suitable  for  verse,  others  for  prose,  and  so  on;  and  it 
is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  tlie  true  artist  that  he  feels  or  knows  what 
form  is  suitable  for  each  particular  subject.     Carlyle  came  pretty  near  the 
truth,  when  he  said  that  no  subject  wliicli  ooiikl  be  expressed  in  prose  ought 
to  be  tortured  into  verse.    But  there  are  many  subjects,  and  those  of  the 
noblest  sort,  that  can  not  be  embodied  in  prose,  that  absolutely  demand 
verse.    A  prose  Julius  Caesar  or  Macbeth   would  be    impossible.    When 
Goethe  wrote  some  ©f  his  dramas  in  prose  and  then  turned  them  into  verse, 
he  did  not  thereby  make  them  poetry,  for  tlie  simple  reason  that  their  sub- 
jects did  not  demand  the  poetic  form.    When  Mrs    Browning  versified 
Aurora  Leigh,  she  merely  spoilt  a  good  novel,  and  George  Eliot  did  the  same 
In  the  case  of  tlie  Spanish  gipsy.    There  is  nothing  in  either  work  that 
might  not  have  been  expressed  in  prose.    Walt  Whitman  showed  an 
excellent  sense  of  his  own  limitations  by  writing  in  sliced  prose.     Matthew 
Arnold  would  have  done  well  to  follow  his  example.    But  take  such  poems 
as  Tennyson's '  The  splendour  falls  on  castle- walls'.  Burns'  0  voert  thou  in  the 
cauld  blast,  or  Lady  Nairne's  Land  o'  the  leal,  and  try  to  turn  them  into 
prose:  the  result  is  simply  absurd.    The  subjects  of  these  can  not  be 
expressed  in  prose.     When  Lowell  said  of  Emerson, 

Whose  prose  is  grand  verse,  while  his  verse,  the  Lord  knows, 
Is  some  of  it  pr No,  'tis  not  even  prose; 

Le  forgot  that  Emerson  was  a  prophet,  and  that  prophecy  naturally  assumes 
an  expression  half-way  between  verse  and  prose — the  so-called  sag'  of  the 
Arabs.  Much  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  and  almost  the  entire  Koran  are  writ- 
ten in  this.  It  is  perhaps  worth  remarking  that,  while  subjects  suitable  for 
prose  may  be  written  in  verse,  the  converse  is  not  true. 

But,  when  an  author  has  rightly  concluded  that  his  subject  demands 
verse,  It  does  not  follow  that  he  will  choose  the  proper  poetic  form,  or 
the  verse  most  suitable;  and  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  the  literary  student 
to  inquire  whether  or  not  he  has  done  so.  When  a  man  decides  that  his 
subject  is  epic  or  dramatic,  he  is,  In  English  at  least,  almost  confined  to  one 
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sort  of  verae.  (Spenser's  Faery  queen  and  Longfellow's  Evangeline  have 
not  proYok«d  imitation.)  If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  concludes  that  it  is  lyric, 
his  choice*  being  almost  infinite,  demands  the  exercise  of  an  exquisite  sense 
of  harmony  between  thought,  or  emotion,  and  expression.  It  is  impossible 
to  enter  here  into  the  details  of  this  intricate  subject;  but  this,  at  least, 
may  be  added:  It  should  be  one  chief  aim  of  every  teacher  and  student  of 
literature  to  discover  whether  the  subject  of  the  work  under  consideration 
is  expressed  in  suitable  language  and  (i£  it  Is  in  verse)  suitable  verse. 
When  this  is  done,  what,  at  fir»t  sight,  appear  to  be  irregularities  or  weak- 
nesses often  turn  out  to  be  due  to  consummate  art.  In  Tennyson's  Break, 
break,  break,  what  a  wonderful  effect  is  produced  by  these  three  monosylla- 
bles being  made  to  stand  for  three  anapests!  So  in  his  last  poem,  in  the 
line,  '  Turns  again  home,'  where  the  first  and  last  words  stand  for  iambi. 
There  are  many  examples  of  this  exquisite  art  in  Bmerson's  poetry,  and 
Shakespeare's  is  full  of  them.  It  is  in  this  connection,  and  this  alone,  that 
the  teacher  of  literature  has  a  right  to  give  attention  to  language  and 
versification. 

4  Granting  that  an  author  has-  chosen  the  proper  form  for  his  subject, 
it  still  remains  to  Inquire  whether  he  has  used  that  form  in  such  a  way  as 
to  present  his  subject  In  all  its  aspects,  and  cause  it  to  make  a  vivid  impres- 
sion on  the  imagination.  Great  artists,  like  Aeschylus,  Dante,  Shakespeare, 
Bums,  Tennyson,  do  both  the^e  things.  How  wonderfully  every  aspect  of 
Agamemnon's  sin,  its  antecedents  and  consequences,  is  expressed  in  the 
Oresteia,  every  aspect  of  sin  generally  in  the  Divine  comedy,  every  aspect  of 
a  political  crisis,  in  the  characters  of  Julius  Caeaarl  With  what  power 
these  works  fill  the  imagination  and  impress  themselves  upon 
the  memory,  standing  there  as  infinite  moral  worlds  for  earnest  study! 
All  the  tragedy  of  ancient,  medieval,  and  modem  life  is  in  these 
three  works!  The  study  of  them  forms  a  liberal  educatioui.  And 
whfit  is  true  of  great  works  like  these  holds  good  for  small  works  of 
genius.  Who  could  add  a  line  or  a  trait  to  The  burial  of  Sir  John  Moore, 
who  could  deepen  its  impressiveness?  In  The  ring  and  the  book.  Browning 
has  presented  all  the  sides  of  a  complicated  problem;  but  he  has  done  it  in 
such  an  awkward,  external  and  disconnected  way,  that  the  result  is  not 
art  at  all.  Shakespeare  would  have  put  all  these  aspects  into  so  many 
interrelated  characters  in  a  play  of  the  length  of  Hamlet;  and  how  much 
more  impressive  the  result  would  have  been!  Of  all  the  qualifications  of 
a  te&cher  of  literature  none  is  more  important  than  the  power  of  tracing 
the  subject  of  a  literary  work  through  all  its  ramifications,  thus  showing 
its  unity  in  all,  and  the  part  that  each  paragraph,  act,  and  line  plays  in 
effecting  this  unity.  It  is  this  process  that  brings  out  the  true  value  of  the 
work  and  determines  its  place  in  literature.  By  carefully  attending  to  the 
foregoing  inquiries  the  teacher  will  be  able  to  make  clear  to  his  pupils  what 
Is  literature  and  what  is  not,  and  to  furnish  them  with  a  standard  whereby 
to  judge  any  work  that  may  come  before  them,  thus  developing,  so  to 
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speak,  their  literary  conscience.  In  this  way  they  will  learn  to  read  good 
boolss,  and  to  abhor  the  multitudinous  trash  which  floods  our  markets  under 
the  guise  of  literature. 

So  much  positive  direction  may  be  given  to  the  instructor  in  literature. 
This  may  be  supplemented  by  a  few  negative  directions.  Thus  he  ought 
to  bear  in  mind: 

1  That  learning  the  names  and  dates  of  authors,  and  the  titles  of  their 
works  is  not  studying  literature,  any  more  than  learning  the  names  of 
kings  is  studying  history  or  politics.  At  the  beginning  of  their  course,  there 
should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  students  a  skeleton  of  literary  history,  with 
chronological  and  cultural  divisions,  dates,  names,  titles,  and  contemporary 
events  —  a  repetitorium,  as  the  Germans  say ;  but  this  should  be  used  only 
for  reference,  and  by  no  means  committed  to  memory.  It  is  not  important 
that  the  student  should  know  the  names  of  all  English  writers,  great  and 
small;  still  less  that  he  should  carry  in  his  head  catalogues  of  their  works. 
What  he  needs  is  a  general  view  of  the  different  epochs,  with  the  leading 
characteristics,  names  and  works  of  each,  and  this  can  be  easily  given  in 
a  couple  of  well-considered  lectures.  After  acquiring  this,  he  ought  to 
turn  to  the  study  of  literary  works,  putting  to  them  the  questions  above 
enumerated. 

2  That  retailing  gossip  about  authors  and  the  way  in  which  they  com- 
posed their  works,  is  not  studying  literature.  Literary  gossip  is  no  better 
than  any  other,  and  certainly  the  taste  for  it  ought  not  to  be  cultivated. 
And  yet  many  teachers  of  literature  indulge  in  this  loathsome  practice. 

3  That  studying  the  historical  facts  upon  which  a  work  of  art  is  founded 
is  not  studying  literature,  except  in  so  far  as  it  serves  to  bring  out  the 
genius  exhibited  by  the  author  in  using  and  transforming  these  facts  for 
artistic  ends,  by  uniting  them  through  his  own  thought,  and  the  motives 
of  his  own  purpose.  A  score  of  different  dramas  or  novels  might  be  written 
with  the  same  historic  facts.  The  laws  of  history  do  not  determine  those 
of  literature.  Aristotle  says:  'Poetry  is  more  earnest  and  more  philosophl- 
cal  than  history.'  The  man  who  thinks  it  important,  in  a  literary  work, 
to  cling  to  the  facts  of  history,  or  to  the  manners,  customs  or  costumes  of 
a  time,  doe«  not  know  his  business.  Shakespeare's  Romans,  Britons, 
Danes,  etc.,  of  whatever  epoch,  are  all  Englishmen  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  even  Milton's  Satan  is  only  a  puritan  in  a  rebellious  mood.    The  his* 

*  torical  -characters  of  Macbeth  and  his  wife  have  nothing  to  do  with  their 
characters  in  Shakespeare's  play. 

4  That  studying  linguistic  and  grammatical  details  is  not  studying  liter- 
ature, except  in  so  far  as  these  may  affect  the  embodiment  of  the  subject 
of  a  work.  The  student  of  sculpture  need  not  know  anything  of  the  com- 
position of  marble.  *  That  was  the  most  unkindest  cut  of  all '  is  admirable 
in  its  place,  despite  the  rules  of  grammarians. 

5  That  studying  the  details  of  landscape  and  cloud  in  a  novel  or  poem  U 
not  studying  literature,  and  indeed  no  literary  work  ought  to  contain  any 
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more  Qf  such  details  than  are  necessary  to  give  their  subjects  a  background. 
Many  modem  writers,  notably  Mrs  Ward  and  Zola  are  great  slnnere  in 
this  respect.  Zola*s  Rome  Is,  in  many  respects,  a  better  guidebook  than 
Murray's  or  Baedeoker's;  only  these  do  not  pretend  to  be  literature.  Ten- 
nyson Is  a  model,  witness  the  opening  of  Enoch  Arden. 

In  conclusion,  a  few  words  may  be  said  about  the  order  of  literary  study. 
This  ought  to  begin  with  what  is  simple  —  short  stories,  ballads  and  lyrics, 
and  a  collection  of  these,  covering  the  whole  extent  of  English  literature, 
ought  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  students  at  the  outset  Such  collection 
should  be  furnished  with  an  historical  introduction,  brief  biographies  of 
authors  and  the  necessary  philological  notes,  that  is,  with  all  that  is  requi- 
site as  a  preliminary  to  literary  study.  It  should  be  read  backwards,  that 
is,  the  modern  extracts  should  be  read  first  and  the  most  ancient  last.  The 
reason  for  this  will  be  sufilciently  obvious.  The  ballads  and  lyrics  in  the 
collection  should  be  committed  to  memory,  and  students  then  called  upon 
to  give  literary  anaylses  of  them  in  writing.  At  the  next  stage  of  study, 
productions  of  the  epic  sort  should  be  taken  up,  short  novels,  such  works 
as  the  Canterbury  tales,  Scott's  longer  poems,  the  Idylls  of  the  king, 
Evangeline,  and  of  these  there  ought  to  be  a  collection  arranged  on  the 
same  principles  as  the  other.  Having  finished  this,  and  learnt  the  main 
principles  of  literary  criticism,  the  student  will  be  in  a  condition  to  take 
up  the  great  products  of  literary  genius  —  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  (no 
others  need  be  studied!),  the  great  novels,  from  Scott  onwards,  the  great 
poems,  Hyperion,  In  memoriam,  and  so  on,  and  to  deal  with  them  In  the 
true  critical  spirit,  discovering  why  they  are  great,  and  wherein  their 
defects,  if  such  there  be,  consist.  In  all  cases,  complete  works  and  never 
fragments  (unless,  like  Hyperion,  a  work  be  a  fragment)  should  be  studied. 
The  reason  must  be  clear.  No  one  would  think  of  studying  merely  a  limb 
of  a  statute,  or  the  lower  half  of  a  picture,  in  order  to  comprehend  such 
works  of  art 

After  such  a  course  of  study  as  that  here  outlined,  the  student  will  be 
able  to  read  intelligently  and  critically  all  the  rest  of  his  life,  separating 
the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  literature,  and  avoiding  the  latter. 

Thomas  Davidson  « 


NOTES  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  AMERICAN  LITERATURE 

BY   HRANDKR  MATTHEWS,    PROFESSOR  OF   LITERATURE, 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY,   N.   Y. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  no  more  hopeful  symptoms  of  a 
general  improvement  in  the  scheme  of  school  instruction  In  the  United 
States  tlian  the  stress  that  is  now  being  laid  upon  two  subjects  hitherto 


a  Author  of  Rotmini't  philotophieal  »y9tem.  Prolegomena  to  In  mtmorxam,  ArittotU  and 
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more  or  less  neglected  and  more  or  less  ill-taught.  These  two  subjects  are 
civics  and  literature.  When  we  consider  how  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  made  up,  and  when  we  count  up  the  many  foreign  ele- 
ments which  it  Includes  and  which  the  English-speaking  stock  has  to 
assimilate  and  to  train  into  acceptance  of  Anglo-Saxon  standards  and 
ideals  —  when  we  consider  these  things,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  us  to 
overestimate  the  importance  of  giving  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be 
the  future  men  and  women  of  this  great  republic  an  understanding  of  the 
principles  which  underlie  our  institutions.  The  teaching  of  the  principles 
of  civil  government  can  be  facilitated  greatly  by  an  intelligent  teaching 
of  the  history  of  England  and  of  the  United  States,  In  the  course  of  which 
the  development  and  the  operation  of  these  principles  shall  be  clearly 
expounded. 

And  the  intelligent  teaching  of  American  literature  can  not  but  be  a 
powerful  ally  of  the  intelligent  teaching  of  civics  and  of  American  history. 
The  object  of  giving  instruction  in  civics  Is  to  help  tx>  make  good  citizens 
out  of  the  scholars;  and  the  result  of  giving  instruction  in  American  litera- 
ture ought  to  accomplish  the  same  end.  It  ought  to  arouse  the  interest 
of  the  student  In  the  writers  who  have  expressed  the  American  idea,  who 
have  voiced  American  beliefs,  who  have  given  a  concrete  form  to  the 
abstractions  that  yndcrlie  our  political  philosophy.  Some  of  these  writers 
are  historians  and  some  are  orators,  some  are  poets  and  some  are  story- 
tellers. But  all  of  them,  whether  they  know  it  or  not  —  and  all  good  litera- 
ture must  contain  an  immensity  of  messages  which  the  authors  had  no 
definite  Intention  of  declaring  —  whether  they  knew  it  or  not,  all  of  these 
authors  were  engaged  in  setting  down  the  record  of  the  American  people. 
They  were  explaining  us  to  ourselves,  to  use  a  phrase  I  have  employed  in 
my  Introduction  to  the  study  of  American  literature. 

This.  Indeed,  is  one  of  the  great  qualities  of  all  good  literature,  that  It 
enables  us  to  understand  not  only  our  fellow-man  but  ourselves  also.  How 
closely  do  certain  of  the  texts  of  the  Bible  fit  into  the  doings  of  to-day! 
How  often  does  the  speech  of  one  of  Shakespeare's  charactersr  throw  a 
sudden  light  Into  the  recesses  of  our  own  souls!  This  is  what  Matthew 
Arnold  meant  when  he  asserted  that  *  after  all,  literature  Is  only  a  criticism 
of  life.*  Literature  is  not  a  mere  matter  of  rhetoric,  of  words  only!  Form 
and  style  it  must  have,  of  course;  but  it  never  holds  the  highest  rank  if 
these  are  its  chief  qualities,  if  it  have  not  also  something  finer  than  words, 
something  deeper,  something  vital,  something  that  makes  us  accept  it  for 
the  moment  at  least  almost  as  life  itself.  As  I  said  in  an  address  on  this 
subject  delivered  before  the  National  Educational  association  In  Buffalo  in 
July  1896,  *  If  we  accept  the  statement  that,  after  all,  literature  is  only  a 
criticism  of  life,  it  is  of  value  in  proportion  as  its  criticism  of  life  is  truth- 
ful.* Surely  It  needs  no  argument  to  show  that  the  life  it  is  most  needful 
for  us  Americans  to  have  criticized  truthfully  is  our  own  life.  It  is  only 
in  our  own  literature  that  we  can  hope  to  learn  the  truth  about  ourselves; 
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and  this,  indeed,  is  what  we  must  always  insist  upon  in  our  literature— the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Lowell  reminded  us 
that  Goethe  went  to  the  root  of  the  matter  when  he  »aid  that  *  people  are 
always  talking  of  the  study  of  the  ancients;  yet  what  does  this  mean  but 
apply  yourself  to  the  actual  world  and  seek  to  express  it,  since  this  is  what 
the  ancients  did  when  they  were  alive?  ' 

In  that  same  address  I  tried  also  to  make  plain  the  relation  of  American 
literature  to  English  literature,  a  subject  which  Is  also  considered  briefly 
in  the  opening  pages  of  my  Introduction  to  the  study  of  American  literature. 
But  as  this  relation  has  not  hitherto  been  seized  accurately,  perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  condense  here  what  I  said  in  Buffalo.  I  suggested  that  a  lan- 
guage belongs  to  all  those  who  use  it:  and  therefore  the  English  language 
belongs  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  quite  as  much  aa  to  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain.  We  have  the  rights  of  ownership,  and  the  responsibilities 
also,  exactly  as  they  have,  and  to  exactly  the  same  extent.  The  English 
language  belongs  to  us  also;  it  is  ours  to  use  as  we  please.  Just  as  the  com- 
mon law  is  ours,  to  modify  according  to  our  own  needs;  it  is  ours  for  us  to 
keep  pure  and  healthy;  and  it  is  ours  for  us  to  hand  down  to  our  children 
unimpaired  in  strength  and  in  subtlety. 

And  as  the  language  is  a  possession  common  to  all  the  English-speaking 
peoples,  so  also  is  the  literature.  A  share  In  the  fame  of  Chaucer  and 
Shakespeare,  of  Milton  and  of  Dryden,  is  part  of  the  inheritance  of  every 
one  of  us  who  has  English  for  his  mother-tongue,  whatever  liis  fatherland. 
If  there  be  anywhere  a  great  poet  or  novelist  or  historian,  it  matters  not 
where  his  birth  or  his  residence  or  what  his  nationality,  if  he  makes  use 
of  the  English  language  he  is  contributing  to  English  literature.  To  dis- 
tinguish the  younger  divisions  of  English  literature  from  the  older,  we 
shall  have  to  call  that  older  division  British,  meaning  thereby  that  portion 
of  our  common  literature  which  is  now  produced  by  those  who  were  left 
behind  in  the  old  home  when  the  rest  of  the  family  went  forth  one  by  one 
to  make  their  way  in  the  world.  Thus  English  literature,  which  was  one 
and  undivided  till  the  end  of  the  18th  century,  has  now  In  the  19th  century 
two  chief  divisions— British  and  American;  and  it  bids  fair  in  the  20th  cen-. 
tury  to  have  three  more — Canadian,  Australian,  and  Indian. 

In  other  words  American  literature  is  a  branch  of  English  literature. 
Just  as  American  law  is  a  branch  of  the  English  common  law.  The 
American  can  take  Just  as  much  pride  in  the  great  names  of  English  litera- 
ture before  July  4,  1776,  as  can  the  British  of  to-day.  If  any  comparison 
must  be  made  between  the  authors  of  America  and  the  authors  of  Great 
Britain,  it  is  only  in  the  19th  century  that  this  comparison  is  proper.  It 
seems  to  me  that  this  way  of  looking  at  English  literature  puts  American 
literature  for  the  first  time  in  its  proper  proportion.  It  relieves  us  from 
the  necessity  of  apologizing  for  our  not  yet  having  had  any  Shakespeare  and 
any  Milton  of  our  own.  It  shows  that  in  literature  as  in  civics  the  pres- 
ent Is  the  child  of  the  past.    Lowell  descended  from  Chaucer  in  the  same 
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lawful  line  that  the  declaration  of  independence  descended  from  magna 
eharta.  Just  as  Hamilton  and  Jay  in  the  Federalist^  very  properly, 
availed  themselves  of  all  the  political  wisdom  of  the  past,  so  Irving  legiti- 
mately continued  the  worli  of  Steele  and  Addison  and  Goldsmith. 

I  thinlc  that  any  teacher  who  has  not  given  special  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject will  be  surprised  to  find  how  much  light  American  literature  can  be 
made  to  throw  on  American  history.  Nothing  sets  forth  the  condition  of 
life  in  the  colonies  more- simply  and  more  clearly  than  certain  passages  of 
Franklin's*  Autobiography,  Nothing  better  explains  one  at  least  of  the 
causes  of  that  ill  will  toward  Great  Britain  which  was  suddenly  revealed 
after  Mr  Cleveland  Issued  his  Venezuela  message  than  the  second  paper  of 
Irving's  Sketch  hook,  in  which  he  warned  the  British  that  the  continual 
abuse  of  the  United  States  in  the  public  prints  of  England  would  sooner  or 
later  arouse  a  hostile  feeling  here  which  might  work  a  great  injury  to 
Great  Britain.  Nothing  can  surpass  Webster's  two  Bunker  Hill  orations 
in  the  expression  of  the  passionate  devotion  to  the  Union,  a  devotion  which 
animated  the  people  of  the  north  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  break  np 
the  Union  Webster  so  eloquently  eulogized.  Nowhere  is  the  spirit  of  the 
north  during  the  civil  war  more  beautifully  shown  than  in  the  second  series 
of  the  homely  Bigloxo  papers — ^in  one  of  which,  by  the  way,  in  *  Jonathan 
to  John,*  we  can  find  again  the  same  warning  to  the  British  which  Irving 
had  given  more  than  two-score  years  before.  And  in  no  more  interesting 
fashion  can  the  growth  of  the  great  west  and,  to  some -extent,  even  the 
manner  of  that  growth,  be  studied  than  in  Parkman's  Oregon  trail,  a  book 
which  every  schoolboy  revels  in  wholly  unaware  of  the  fact  that  he  is 
studying  American  history. 

The  next  point  I  have  to  make  is  that  literature  can  not  be  learnt  merely 
from  a  text-book.  I  am  in  doubt  whether  anything  can  be  learnt  from  a 
text-book  alone,  but  I  am  absolutely  certain  that  literature  Is  one  of  the 
things  that  can  not  so  be  learnt.  At  most,  a  history  of  literature  is  an  aid 
to  private  reading.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  guidebook  to  enable  the  reader  to  decide 
for  himself  Just  what  part  of  the  country  he  thinks  he  would  like  to  become 
acquainted  with,  first  of  all.  A  real  knowledge  of  that  country  he  can  not 
have  without  visiting  it  and  seeing  for  himself.  Those  of  us  who  have 
traveled  know  how  much  more  even  a  single  day  in  a  foreign  city  does  for 
our  knowledge  of  that  city  than  the  most  careful  study  of  the  guidebooks 
and  the  books  of  travel.  So  it  is  with  literature.  The  historian  of  litera- 
ture can  save  us  time  by  directing  us  to  the  authors  best  worth  reading, 
but  we  have  no  real  knowledge  of  those  authors  until  we  have  read  some 
of  their  works  for  ourselves.  What,  for  example,  would  our  knowledge 
of  the  Bible  be  worth  if  it  were  confined  to  the  texts  quoted  by  preachers 
and  to  the  comments  of  those  preachers  on  those  texts?  A  second-hand 
acquaintance  is  better  than  none,  no  doubt;  but  it  is  of  value,  I  think,  only 
as  a  promise  of  a  closer  intimacy  to  follow.  And  this  is  why  I  dwelt  on 
the  chief  works  of  the  leading  American  authors  in  my  Jntrockicfioffi  and 
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why  in  the  notes  I  have  carefully  pointed  out  the  best  editions  of  their 
most  characteristic  writings.  In  the  *  Riverside  literature  series/  for 
instance,  there  is  an  edition  of  Franklin's  Autobiography  with  the  '  Speech 
of  an  old  man  at  an  auction/  and  certain  ot  his  minor  writings  and  let- 
ters; and  the  perusal  of  this  will  do  far  more  to  make  that  great  American 
a  permanent  and  vital  figure  in  the  memory  than  would  the  actual  learning 
by  heart  of  my  essay  alone.  And  if  this  is  true  of  a  man  like  Franklin, 
who  was  not  primarily  a  man  of  letters,  but  rather  a  man  of  affairs  and  a 
man  of  action,  how  much  tnier  it  is  of  authors  like  Longfellow  and  Haw- 
thorne and  Poe,  who  are  authors  and  little  else,  and  who  played  no  part  in 
the  world  excepting  so  far  as  they  were  men  of  letters.  I  wish  to  impress 
It  upon  all  who  may  read  these  lines  that  a  text-book  of  literature  Is  an 
entirely  inadequate  substitute  for  even  a  very  summary  first-hand 
acquaintance  with  the  works  which  make  up  that  literature.  However 
useful  as  an  aid  and  as  a  guide,  a  text-book  is  a  poor  substitute. 

Another  point  that  I  desire  to  make  is  that  the  student  should  remem- 
ber always  that  literature  is  an  art  and  thet  the  prime  object  of  every  art 
is  to  give  pleasure.  In  fact,  all  the  great  works  of  art,  literary,  pictorial 
or  plastic,  have  also  given  pleasure  to  the  artist  while  he  was  engaged  on 
them.  He  labored  mig#tily,  no  doubt,  and  sweated  at  his  task;  but  it  was 
a  labor  of  love  always  sfhd  he  Joyed  in  his  work.  And  so  the  reader  of  a 
good  book  ought  to  be  able  to  read  it  not  as  something  to  be  toiled  through 
but  as  something  to  be  delighted  in.  Only,  the  reader  must  always  be 
honest  with  himself  and  not  pretend  to  enjoy  what  really  bores  him.  There 
are  man^'  different  kinds  of  excellence  in  literature;  and  most  of  us  are 
so  constituted  that  if  we  like  one  of  these  kinds,  we  do  not  like  its  opposite 
and  indeed  we  often  dislike  this.  Very  few  of  us,  for  example,  can  find 
equal  satisfaction  in  reading  Cooper  and  In  reading  Hawthorne.  The 
Leather  stocking  tales  and  the  Scarlet  letter  appeal  to  quite  different  tastes. 
And  thus  it  is  that  few  of  those  who  revel  in  the  romances  of  Scott  care 
also  for  the  realistic  and  analytic  novels  of  Balzac. 

It  is  well  for  us  also  to  distinguish  between  out  own  predilections  and 
our  appreciations.  That  is  to  say,  I  may  like  the  writings  of  a  certain 
author,  although  I  may  be  quite  aware  that  he  is  not  really  a  great  writer. 
I  may  even  like  them  far  better  than  the  works  of  another  author  although 
my  trained  taste  tells  me  that  these  latter  are  really  finer  than  the  former. 
If  I  may  offer  an  example  from  my  personal  experience,  I  may  note  that 
I  know,  of  course,  the  great  quaUties  of  Dickens'  novels  and  the  high 
reputation  he  has  been  held  in  and  I  see  plainly  enough  the  reason  for  his 
position;  yet  I  can  not  now  read  Dickens*  works  with  any  pleasure  at  all. 
I  recognize  the  power  in  his  pages,  of  course,  but  I  do  not  greatly  enjoy 
them;  whereas  I  read  with  keenest  zest  the  stories  of  *  Octave  Thanet,'  of 
Mr  Hamlin  Garland,  of  Mr  Owen  Wistar  and  of  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilklns,  in 
which  different  phases  of  the  American  life  of  to-day  are  depicted  sympa- 
thetically, although  I  know  that  these  authors  hold  no  such  rank  in  litera- 
ture as  is  justly  accorded  to  Dickens. 
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And  this  lead^  me  naturally  to  a  third  point,  which  is,  that  nothing  is 
more  profitable  to  a  student  of  literature  than  to  give  prolonged  attention 
to  the  works  of  ^ome  one  author.  IjOwelFs  advice  was  to  choose  a  great 
author  in  youth  and  to  give  up 'a  part  of  one's  life  in  trying  to  grow  up  to 
this  great  author.  For  most  of  us,  indeed,  for  all  those  who  are  not  able 
to  give  themselves  wholly  to  letters,  this  is  a  counsel  of  perfection.  But 
modified  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  it  Is  excellent  advice. 
Of  each  of  the  greater  American  autliors  we  ought  to  read  one  or  more  of 
the  chief  works,  so  as  to  see  for  ourselves  what  manner  of  writer  each  of 
them  is;  and  then  of  the  author  whose  writings  we  read  with  most  enjoy- 
ment we  ought  to  read  as  much  as  we  can.  Having  enjoyed  the  works  of 
an  author  we  are  led  easily  to  the  examination  of  his  biography,  of  his 
education,  of  the  forces  that  influenced  him,  of  the  influence  which  he  in 
turn  exerted  on  others.  From  his  biography  we  go  on  to  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  written  upon  him,  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable. 
We  are  interested  in  seeing  his  relation  to  his  time.  We  are  led  to  locrfc  up 
his  family  and  his  friends.  And  so  we  find  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
that  our  liking  for  some  one  book  may  have  induced  us  to  master  a  phase 
of  literature  and  a  period  of  history  without  conscious  effort  or  strain  and 
with  unfailing  satisfaction.  Also,  It  mattera  little,  if  with  maturing 
judgment  the  author  chosen  in  youth  seems  no  longer  as  worthy  of  this 
study  as  he  seemed  at  first.  Kven  though  our  opinion  of  the  author  change 
completely  the  acquired  knowledge  remains,  a  solid  gain,  an  indisputable 
benefit.  And  then  we  are  free  always  when  our  Interest  flags  in  one 
author,  to  drop  him  and  to  take  up  another.  The  one  thing  we  must  do, 
however,  to  get  the  full  advantage  of  this  method  of  study  is  to  be  frank 
with  ourselves  and  to  make  no  attempt  at  self-deception.  We  must  give 
oui"selves  honestly  to  the  author  we  really  like,  arid  not  to  the  author  we 
think  we  ought  to  like.  Unless  tlie  work  is  done  along  a  line  of  real  and 
personal  interest  it  is  not  likely  to  be  done  with  pleasure  or  for  long. 

These  are  the  more  important  suggestions  I  have  to  offer.  1)  Not  to  be 
content  with  tlie  text-book  alone,  but  to  read  as  many  of  the  works  of  as 
many  of  the  authors  as  possible.  2>  To  read  with  pleasure  and  for  pleas- 
ure, being  always  honest  in  self-examination  as  to  whether  or  not  any 
given  book  is  really  enjoyable.  3)  To  choose  some  author  whose  writings 
have  been  read  with  pleasure  for  further  investigation  to  be  continued  only 
so  long  as  this  investigation  continues  to  give  pleasure. 

To  those  who  act  on  these  three  suggestions,  I  may  give  one  more  of 

« 

less  imi)ortance.  And  this  is,  that  they  bear  in  mind  that  American 
literature  is  but  a  branch  of  English  literature,  and  that  it  Is  useful  to  keep 
in  mind  the  relation  of  American  literature  to  British  literature,  the  other 
branch  of  the  English  literature  of  to-day— to  contrast,  for  example,  Scott 
and  Cooper,  '  George  P^llot  *  and  Hawthorne,  and  to  note  how  each  author 
has  been  influenced  by  the  traditions  and  social  organization  of  his  own 
country.    It  Is  useful  also  to  trace  the  relation  of  American  literature  to 
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the  parent  stock  of  English  literature— to  see,  tor  example,  how  Irving 
Inherited  the  essay  from  Steele  and  Addison  and  Goldsmith.  It  is  useful 
also  to  trace  the  relation  of  the  American  branch  of  E<nglish  literature  to 
the  other  modern  literatures — to  note,  for  example,  the  influence  of  Poe 
on  many  recent  French  authors,  and  to  observe  how  strongly  Longfellow 
was  afTected  by  certain  German  authors,  Uhland  and  Heine,  for  two.  It 
is  useful  also  to  trace  the  relation  of  the  American  branch  of  English  lit- 
erature to  the  great  literatures  of  the  past,  Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew — 
to  see,  for  example,  how  the  Old  testament  profoundly  colored  the  thought 
and  the  speech  of  Whittier. 

This  in  turn  might  lead  to  a  consideration  of  what  may  be  called  the 
genealogy  of  literary  forms.  In  my  book  I  have  pointed  out  that  Irving 
wrote  the  first  American  local  short  story,  that  Cooper  wrote  the  first  sea- 
tale  and  the  first  backwoods  story,  and  that  Poe  wrote  the  first  detective 
story.  It  is  amusing  to  see  how  those  several  forms  have  fared  in  the 
hands  of  later  writers— how  the  dime  novel  Indian  is  the  direct  descendunt 
of  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans,  how  Mr  Clark  RusselFs  tales  are  all  the  result 
of  the  publication  of  the  Pilot,  how  Mr  Conan  Doyle  borrowed  his  Sherlock 
Holmes  directly  from  the  M.  Dupin  of  the  Murders,  in  the  Rue  ^Morgue, 
Literature  has  its  roots  very  deep  in  the  past,  though  Its  flowers  are  blos- 
soming anew  with  every  day;  and  American  literature  Is  no  mere  orchid, 
rootless  and  scentless— it  clings  to  the  past  with  sturdy  hold  as  It  turns  its 
petals  toward  the  future. 


East  Johnson  sU    Oermantoum,  Dee.  3,  1896 
Dr  Richard  Jones 

My  dea  1  81 1  gladly  avail  myself  of  the  opportunity  afforded  me  by  your 
circular  letter  of  November  16,  of  expressing  an  opinion  in  regard  to  the  col- 
lege entrance  examinations  in  English.  For  some  years  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  find  the  best  method  of  teaching  English  literature  in  schools, 
l>ut  my  actual  experience  has  been  wholly  confined  to  the  school  teacher's 
side  of  the  question.  Not  having  approached  the  matter  from  the  college  ex- 
aminer's point  of  view,  I  hesitate  to  comply  with  your  request  to  furnish  you 
-with  'a  sample  set  of  examination  questions  on  the  tests  for  the  present 
school  year.*  Were  I  to  furnish  you  with  such  questions  they  would  only 
represent  my  individual  opinion  of  what  the  ideal  examination  should  be, 
they  could  not  represent  the  standards  or  aims  of  any  particular  college.  I 
am  sure  that  I  can  better  express  my  individual  feeling  in  the  matter,  by  an 
informal  resi>onse  to  your  request  for  '  any  suggestions '  either  on  the  sub- 
J^t  of  preparation  for  college  entrance  examinations  in  English,  or  on  the 
general  subject  of  aims  and  methods  in  the  study  of  literature. 

The  object  of  the  English  entrance  examination  is  twofold;  first,  to  test 
the  applicant's  knowledge  of  the  English  language  and  his  ability  to  write 
tt  correctly;  second,  to  test  his  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  certain  pre- 
scribed books.    These  two  objects  should  be  kept  8ei)aiate  and  distinct; 
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neither  should  be  sacrificed  to  the  other.  .  TJhe  applicant's  progress  in  liter- 
ature, indeed,  is  shown  wholly  or  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  writing, 
nevertheless  his  ability  to  write  is  one  thing,  and  his  ability  to  read,  in  a 
high  sense,  is  another,  and  the  examination  should  be  an  adequate  test  of 
his  power  to  do  both.  I  think  that  there  is  less  tendency  than  there  used 
to  be  to  sacrifice  the  purely  literary  requirements  of  the  examination  to  the 
language  or  composition  requirements,  but  this  is,  nevertheless,  a  thing  to 
be  on  our  guard  against.  Five  years  ago  I  wrote  on  this  matter,  •  We 
should  take  care  that  students  be  not  insensibly  brought  to  regard  the 
greatest  creations  of  the  English  genius  chiefly  in  the  light  of  possible 
composition  subjects.'  I  can  not  feel  that  this  danger,  although  greatly 
diminished,  is  entirely  removed. 

Doubtless,  the  effect  that  a  careful  reading  of  the  English  classics  is 
calculated  to  have  on  the  student's  style,  is  one  of  their  legitimate  uses. 
Yet  our  aim  in  prescribing  the  required  readings  is  not  merely  to  furnish 
with  certain  specified  works  of  literature;  it  is  apart  from  and  deeper  than 
this.  It  is  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  literary  education,  to  promote  the  love 
for  good  literature  by  training  the  faculty  of  understanding  and  the  faculty 
of  taste.  The  examination  questions,  therefore,  besides  affording  the 
student  a  reasonable  chance  to  show  his  power  of  composition,  should  be 
so  framed  as  to  test,  1)  whether  the  applicant  has  read  understandingly,  and 
remembered  the  main  points  of  what  he  has  read;  2)  whether  he  has 
read  appreciatively,  a  much  more  difficult  thing  to  determine;  3)  whether  he 
has  read  according  to  a  right  method,  i..e.  whether  he  has  learned  how  to 
attack  a  gi-eat  book  so  as  to  understand  and  appreciate  it  up  to  the  limits  of 
his  receptive  powers. 

While  it  might  be  better  as  a  test  in  composition  to  assign  one  subject  and 
require  the  student  to  treat  it  at  comparative  length  (as,  *  Tell  the  story  of 
the  Meidiant  of  Venice,*  or  'Describe  the  finding  of  Eppie  by  Silas  Mamer,') 
it  would  be  diflicult  to  adequately  test  tlie  pupil's  progress  in  these  various 
directions  by  one  question,  or  by  two  or  more  alternative  questions.  1 
should  therefore  incline  to  a  number  of  questions  each  of  which  would  be 
susceptible  of  a  comparatively  brief  answer,  designed  to  be  respectively 
tests  of  memory,  understanding,  appreciation  and  methods  of  work. 

Suppose  the  work  selected  for  the  examination  be  the  Meixhant  of  Venice. 
Such  a  subject  as  *  Describe  the  trial  scene  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice '  w^ould 
test  primarily  memory  and  secondarily  appreciation.  The  following, 
insight  and  understanding:  *  Do  you  think  that  Shakespeare  means  us  to 
have  any  sympathy  witli  Sliylock,  or  to  utterly  despise  him?  Give  reasons 
for  your  opinion.*  *  What  is  Shylock*s  ruling  passion,  avarice  or  revenge?  * 
*  Contrast  and  describe  the  characters  of  Portia  and  Shylock.*  Such  ques- 
tions as  the  following  test  appreciation:  *  Name  some  of  the  most  beautiful 
single  passages  in  the  play,  and  tell  where  they  occur.'  *What  is  the 
especial  force  of  the  italicized  phrase  in  the  following  passage: 
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The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strained 

It  droppeth  as  the  gentle  rain  from  heaven 

Upon  the  place  beneath. 

Finally,  as  to  methods  of  work,  I  would  have  the  preparatory  school 
teacher  begin  to  train  the  pupil  to  read  and  interpret  a  work  in  the  light  of 
its  historical  setting.  I  think,  for  instance,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Merchant 
of  Venice,  the  student  should  know  In  a  very  general  way  who  Shakespeare 
was,  about  when  he  lived,  what  his  place  was  in  the  history  of  the  litera- 
ture, and  what  were  some  of  the  greatest  characteristics  of  his  age.  If 
this  is  done  with  each  of  the  prescribed  works,  which  are  commonly  taken 
from  the  dIflFerent  representative  periods  of  the  liteirature,  the  student  will 
gain  a  general  and,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  living  idea  of  the  course  of  literary 
history.  Many  teachers  may  do  this  already,  but  in  order  to  insure  its 
being  done  it  should  be  understood  that  a  knowledge  of  such  matters  may 
be  required  in  the  examinations.  In  general  I  am  strongly  of  the  opinion 
that  the  historical  side  of  the  study  of  literature  is  apt  at  present  to  be 
unduly  subordinated.  I  believe  that  there  is  at  present  a  growing  and 
most  unfortunate  prejudice  against  it,  partly  due  to  a  reaction  against  the 
undue  prominence  given  to  it  in  the  past,  and  partly  to  the  mechanical 
and  mistaken  way  in  which  it  is  often  taught  The  most  important  sug- 
gestion I  can  make  Is  that  the  study  should  be  strengthened — according 
to  broad  and  wise  methods—on  its  historical  side,  and  that  the  student  be 
trained  from  the  first  to  interpret  works  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  under 
^whlch  they  were  produced. 

In  addition  to  the  present  requirements,  I  should  like  to  see  a  further  test 
in  literary  appreciation.  I  would  have  a  short  poem— or  a  few  verses  from 
some  poem — ^wlth  which  the  student  was  presumably  unfamiliar,  given  on 
the  examination  paper,  and  I  would  require  him  to  analyze  and  explain 
this,  and  state  what  he  considered  the  chief  beauties  or  defects.  This 
-would  be  purely  a  test  of  his  individual  power  to  understand  and  appre- 
ciate, as  he  could  not  be  directly  prepared  for  it  by  his  teacher. 

Trusting  that  these  brief  suggestions  may  be  of  service, 

I  am  very  sincerely  yours 

Henry  S.  Pancoast* 


Cornell  university ,  December  17, 1896 
Bichard  Jones,  Ph.  D,,  Begenis  office 

Dear  sir  ;  Of  course  I  am  ready  to  do  everything  In  my  power  to  assist 
tlie  regents  in  their  arduous  task  of  introducing  better  methods  of  English 
Instruction  in  their  schools. 

By  way  of  genehil  answer  to  the  general  question  which  your  letter 
of  November  16  presents,  I  can  offer  nothing  more  available  than  the 


a  Avthor  of  An  introduction  U  English  litsruture^  eto. 
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concluding  portion  of  the  address  delivered  by  me,  as  president  of  the 
Modern  Lauj?uafi:o  association,  at  our  annual  meeting,  held  in  New  Haven, 
December  26.  1895. 

'  If  you  accept  all  this,  you  define  at  once  the  relation  of  school  to  college. 
The  school  Is  to  give  the  most  thorough  training  in  English,  not  merely, 
not  even  chiolly,  because  such  training  is  needed  in  college,  but  because 
such  training  is  the  vital  and  informing  spirit  of  all  education.  The  school 
is  to  do  its  duty  by  all  its  scholars,  whether  they  afterwards  go  to  college  or  not, 
because  the  ability  to  state  oue^s  knowledge  in  clear  and  proper  English  is  the  one 
unfailing  test  of  knowledge^  the  one  universally  recognized  badge  of  scholarship. 

Why  should  the  study  of  English  be  thus  set  on  a  pinnacle,  as  It  were, 
dominating  all  otlier  studies?  Or,  In  the  serio-comic  words  of  a  professor 
of  the  classics,  why  should  tlie  English  department  have  the  veto-power? 
I  can  answer  only  in  the  form  of  a  paradox:  the  study  of  English  should 
dominate  everything  else  precisely  because  it  is  twt  a  study,  but  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  habit,  of  an  art,  of  an  indispensable  gift.  This  acquisition  can  not- 
be  hurried  through  with  a  year  or  less  of  special  'cram;'  it  implies  slow, 
patient,  unremitting  effort  year  after  year,  under  incessant  supervision  and 
correction.  It  is  emphatically  anything  but  an  easy  process  for  the  average 
scholar.  It  means  the  appreciation  of  synonyms  In  a  language  singularly 
rich  In  shades  of  meaning  but  singuli^rly  defective  In  the  outward  signs  by 
which  to  recognize  them.  It  means  the  appreciation  of  word-order  in  a 
language  which  has  little  or  no  syntax  proper  and  in  which  word-order 
counts  for  nearly  everything.  Above  all  It  means  the  Implanting  and  cul- 
tivation of  the  sense  of  form  in  young  persons  to  whom,  or  to  the  greater 
number  of  whom,  form,  that  is,  the  saying  a  thing  properly  and  effectively, 
is  an  unknown  quantity. 

This  obtuseness  to  fonn  in  English  expression  is  unpardonable.  Yet  I 
am  unaware  of  any  serious  and  systematic  attempt  to  remedy  it.  It  is  an 
Anglo-American  trait,  but  in  it^  exaggeration  is  distinctively  American, 
We,  as  a  nation,  have  gone  so  far  In  our  republican  contempt  of  traditional 
etiquette  —  what  we  call  the  humbug  of  old-world  ceremony  —  that  we 
tolerate,  if  we  do  not  actually  encourage,  in  our  youth  a  feeling  of  im- 
patience towards  all  form.  I  have  even  known  students  to  resent  my  cor- 
rection of  their  misused  words  and  uncouth  sentences.  They  seemed  to 
think  that  the  blue-pencil  or  red-ink  marks  were  a  direct  slur  upon  their 
statement  of  scientific  fact.  One  young  man,  who.pi-efaced  his  graduation 
thesis  in  chemistry  with  the  comfoi"tal)le  assurance  that  it  was  the  work 
of  a  '  i)romising  young  student,'  asked  why  I  drew  my  pen  through  the 
plirase.  Whereupon  I  asked  liim  what  the  plirase  meant,  and  was  informed 
that  it  meant  a  young  student  who  promised  to  do  as  well  as  he  knew  how. 
OiK'  of  our  Cornell  faculty,  in  the  course  of  tlie  debate  upon  a  resolution 
(fiiijilly  adopted)  authorizing::  the  readers  of  examination  papers  to  condition 
tilt'  wi'it(  rs  f(/r  very  defecllve  English,  although  the  substance  of  the  pai>er 
niii;ht  be  sullic'ientiy  correct,  i)roleslod  that  it  w(mld  be  impossible  to 
enft)rce  such  a  method  in  Iiis  deparhiient,  the  subject  was  too  technical 
and  did  not  turn  upon  the  use  of  language.  It  will  not  surprise  you,  then, 
to  learn  that  the  professor  was  once  called  upon  to  consider,  in  mining 
engineering,  a  graduation  thesis  in  which  the  word  ore  was  spelled  through- 
out with  charming  consistency  oar. 
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We  have  not  yet  devised  any  serious  and  systematic  method  of  Inculcat- 
ing in  our  scliool  children  the  sense  of  English  form.  In  making  the  asser- 
tion I  am  far  from  overlooking  the  i*esults  accomplished  In  the  last  two 
years  by  our  English  connnittee  of  10,  with  its  five  New  England  associates. 
The  labors  of  the  committee  were  patient  and  well  directed,  and  the  result, 
namely,  the  adoption  of  a  uniform  entrance  examination  In  English  for  all 
the  leading  colleges  east  of  the  Mississippi,  was  a  long,  a  very  long  step 
towards  the  goal.  15ut  we  should  be  very  unwise  to  treat  it  as  the  final 
Btep,  In  truth,  it  is  only  a  good  beginning.  It  substitutes  for  hopeless 
confusion  uniformity  of  i*equlrement.  But  this  uniformity  is  not  in  itself  a 
method  of  instruction.  Our  ideal  method  should  aim  at  securing  the  art, 
the  technic,  the  gift  of  English  expression,  in  other  words,  English  form. 
Our  actual  program  merely  prescribes  certain  books  and  an  examination 
upon  them.  This  is  certainly  much  better  than  the  former  confusion.  At 
all  events  it  gives  the  college  examiner  the  means  of  determining  whether 
a  given  candidate  knows  how  to  spell,  punctuate,  paragraph,  and  use  words. 
But  it  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  *  cram  *  for  the  examination. 
And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  fails  to  indicate  to  the  school  the  best  method 
of  teaching  form. 

That  cramming  for  the  entrance  examination  will  still  thrive,  is  painfully 
clear.  A  very  bright  and  successful  teacher  writes  to  me:  '  Our  school  is 
unwilling  to  give  me  more  than  one  year  for  preparing  my  scholars  for 
college.  In  this  one  year  I  must  rush  them  through  all  the  books.'  This 
school  is  a  large  and  well-equipped  free  academy  in  a  large  city.  If  such 
perversity  is  the  outcome  of  city  enlightenment,  what  must  we  not  expect 
from  the  back-country  districts?  And  is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  college  to 
repress  such  worse  than  useless  haste? 

What  method  of  instruction,  then,  is  to  be  recommended  to  the  prepara- 
tory schools,  and,  if  possible,  urged  upon  them?  In  the  absence  of  every- 
thing like  consensus  among  the  colleges  on  this  vital  question,  each  college 
can  speak  only  for  itself.     My  ideal  is  this. 

The  English  course  Is  to  extend  through  six  years,  from  12  to  18;  two 
years  in  the  grammar  school,  four  in  the  high  school. 

In  the  grammar  school  there  is  to  be  a  daily  exercise,  in  which  the  child 
Is  taught  to  use  simple  words  correctly,  to  form  clear  and  correct  sentences, 
and  to  employ  with  discrimination  the  more  usual  signs  of  punctuation.  A 
beginning  is  also  to  be  made  in  paragraph-structure.  All  the  exercises  are 
to  be  vorj'  short,  never  exceeding  20  minutes,  and  are  to  be  promptly  cor- 
rected by  the  teacher  and  returned  with  tlie  corrections  In  writing.  But 
before  tlie  child  hands  in  his  writing  he  is  to  have  a  few  minutes  In  which 
to  read  It  over  carefully  and  make  his  own  attempt  at  correction. 

In  the  liigli  Rcliool  tliero  are  to  be  at  least  four  exercises  a  week,  each  of 
40  minutes.  The  first  two  years  are  to  be  given  to  paragraphing,  in  all 
Its  varieties,  the  paragraphs  ranging  In  length  from  (50  to  200  words.  The 
use  of  the  subject  or  topic  sentence,  unity,  and  sequence  should  be  enforced 
rigorously;  also  the  art  of  varying  the  length  and  the  quality  of  sentence 
«tructure.  In  the  last  two  years  the  stress  may  be  laid  upon  composition 
writing;  but  no  composition  should  exceed  one  thousand  words.    This  is 
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ample  allowance  of  space  for  exemplifying  sequence  of  paragraphs  and 
for  treating  successive  stages  or  aspects  of  a  general  subject. 

In  these  weekly  exercises,  and  as  an  integral  part  of  them,  it  would  be 
passible  to  interpret  carefully  all  the  books  prescribed  for  college  and  per- 
.haps  as  many  more  equally  good,  and  to  examine  the  scholar  upon  their 
contents  In  general  and  even  in  detail.  I  see  no  reason  why  all  the  required 
composition  in  the  high  school  should  not  be  directly  connected  with  these 
books.  A  vei-y  apt  scholar,  with  an  evident  bent  towards  originality,  might 
be  encouraged,  of  course,  to  write  upon  independent  lines;  but  my  plan  1» 
arranged  solely  for  the  average  scholar,  from  whom  it  would  be  worse  than 
useless  to  exi>ect  originality. 

This  high  school  writing,  whether  as  independent  paragraph  or  as  longer 
composition,  is  to  be  mainly  in  the  Held  of  description  and  narration.  The 
young  are  to  be  taught  to  represent  concrete  objects  at  rest  and  in  motion, 
before  they  attempt  to  discuss  the  general  relations  of  things,  1.  e.  to  write 
in  exposition.  Yet,  strangely  enough,  the  greater  part  of  the  little  school 
writing  that  is  now  taught  is  expository.  The  young  are  called  upon  te 
discuss  things  before  they  have  been  trained  to  see  them.  From  this  it 
results  that  they  learn  neither  to  see  nor  tx>  discuss.  Their  writing  is  aim- 
less and  im methodical. 

In  the  high  school  course,  however,  there  is  time  enough  for  exposition. 
Certainly  in  the  last  two  years,  In  connection  with  such  texts  as  Burke's 
Conciliation,  AVebster*s  Bunker  Hilly  Macaulay's  Chatham  or  Addison,  there 
will  be  no  lack  of  subjects  for  expository  treatment. 

I  have  sketched  for  you  an  ideal  course.  You  will  scarcely  doubt  its 
eflaciency;  for  it  consists  in  generous  reading,  plentiful  writing,  and  un- 
limited connection.  But  some  of  you  will  interpose  a  doubt,  you  will  say: 
Can  we  get  such  a  course?  Most  assuredly  you  will  not  get  it  until  you  ask 
for  it.  Have  you  ever  asked  for  it?  Not  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
Suppose  you  ask  for  it,  dcfuand  it,  and  await  the  result.* 

Thus  far  the  New  Haven  address.  It  deals,  you  see,  with  the  general 
relation  of  schools  and  college  in  the  matter  of  English.  Permit  me  to  add 
now  a  few  words  upon  the  regents  schools  in  particular. 

The  present  regents  method,  it  seems  to  me,  might  be  improved  at  several 
points. 

1  I  do  not  believe  that  the  regents  schools  pay  sufficient  attention  to 
reading,  and  to  tlie  function  of  reading  as  the  most  efficient  agency  In 
cultivatiug  the  gift  of  expression.  We  of  the  colleges  have  adopted  a  uni- 
form set  of  English  works,  to  be  read  in  preparation  for  college.  Do  the 
regents  Insist  upon  the  careful,  systematic  study  of  theee  works  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  training  in  composition?  I  believe  not  Yet  these 
works  wore  selected  by  college  men  for  a  two-fold  reason;  a)  As  a  means 
of  culture,  of  si)iritual  enlightenment.  6)  As  the  best  vehicle  for  imparting 
a  familiarity  with  English  vocabulary  and  phraseology,  and  with  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  good  expression. 

I  contend  that  the  regents  ought  to  insist  upon  the  study  of  these  books* 
in  order  to  bring  their  system  Into  accord  with  tliat  prescribed  by  the  col- 
leges and  already  adopted  in  the  best  private  schools. 
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2  Personally  I  have  little  faith  in  the  eflScacy  of  schooMnstniction  In 
formal  rhetoric.  It  seldom  does  good;  more  often  it  does  positive  harm,  In 
substituting  for  the  ability  to  compose  the  ability  to  answer  technical 
questions  upon  points  that  are  either  abstruse  or  debatable.  I  see,  from 
the  regents  examination  papers,  that  the  stress  of  instruction  and  examina- 
tion is  still  laid  upon  the  memorizing  of  rhetorical  formulae,  what  I  should 
•call  *  cram.*  Le,t  me  urge  the  regents,  then,  to  discontinue  this  worse  than 
useless  question-and-answer  method.  In  place  of  it,  I  would  have  the 
regents  examine  their  scholars  by  requiring  of  them,  as  frequently  as 
practicable,  compositions  upon  subjects  taken  from  the  books  read  as  liter- 
ary models,  and  by  treating  such  compositions  as  the  sole  test  of  the 
scholars'  capacity  in  English. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  arguing  against  the  use  of  a  practical  man- 
ual of  composition.  There  is  In  every  school-system  room  for  such  a 
manual.  Only  it  should  be  truly  practical,  that  is,  short,  simple,  treating 
exclusively  of  prose  composition,  (for  that  is  our  sole  present  concern),  and 
distinguished  by  the  absence  of  all  merely  literary  and  rhetorical  *  catego- 
ries.' It  should  aim  at  nothing  more  than  the  guidance  of  the  young  in 
constructing  their  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  whole  compositions. 

3  It  seems  toxne  that  the  regents  require  altogether  too  little,  in  English, 
for  admission  to  their  high  schools.  The  time  of  the  high  school  teacher, 
consequently,  is  in  great  part  wasted  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  gram- 
mar, diction,  and  sentence-structure.  These  should  be  taught  in  the  lower 
schools.  The  average  age  of  scholars  at  leaving  the  lower  schools  is,  I  sup- 
pose 14,  or  nearly  that.  To  suflPer  boys  and  girls  to  reach  the  age  of  14 
without  adequate  training  in  ordinary  grammar,  spelling,  and  diction,  and 
in  the  unity  and  clearness  of  sentence-structure,  is  to  turn  the  pyramid  of 
education  upside  down. 

4  If  the  regents  are  to  succeed  in  improving  their  English  methods,  they 
can  do  so  only  upon  condition  of  obtaining  better,  specially  trained  teachers, 
persons  who  have  enjoyed  a  thorough  college  course  in  English.  We  at 
•Oomell  offer  such  a  course.  We  are  exerting  ourselves  to  graduate  young 
men  and  young  women  trained  directly  for  high  school  teacherships  In 
English.  The  final  year  of  our  course  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  study 
of  the  books  prescribed  for  the  entrance  examination,  in  order  that  the 
members  of  the  class  may  know  how  to  teach  precisely  these  books  most 
efficiently. 

Should  all  the  colleges  establish  similar  courses,  and  should  the  schools 
on  their  part  evince  a  readiness  to  employ  teachers  thus  trained,  the  English 
problem  would  almost  solve  Itself. 

5  But  not  altogether.  The  longer  I  consider  this  problem,  the  more  I 
am  impressed  with  its  inherent  difficulty.  For  the  ordinary  boy  or  girl, 
without  inherited  talent  and  favorable  home  surroundings,  it  is  indeed  hard 
to  learn  to  write.  By  writing  I  mean  nothing  more  than  clear,  straight- 
forward, coherent  expression.    The  bungling  uncouthness  which  mars  the 
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written  efforts  of  ninety-nine  In  the  hundred,  both  in  school  and  in  college^ 
indicates  plainly  that  In  our  system  of  education  there  is  something  radi- 
cally wrong.  We  shoiild  make  the  trouble  worse  by  ignoring  it,  or  by  adopt- 
ing half-way  measures.  We  ought  to  begin  by  admitting  that  learning  to 
write  is  difficult,  tliaf  it  can  not  be  begun  too  soon,  or  kept  up  too  long,  or 
enforced  too  strenuously.  Unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken,  writing  ought  to 
be  the  leading  object  of  instruction  from  the  tenth  year  to  the  nineteenth. 
Not '  leading,'  of  course,  in  the  «ense  of  demanding  the  lion's  share  of  time; 
but  *  leading  *  in  the  sense,  at  least,  that  it  is  to  be  present  to  the  scholar's 
mind  every  day  and  in  every  subject  which  he  studies.  Therefore  I  think 
it  only  just  that  all  the  teachers  in  the  school  should  cooperate  in  this 
matter.  I  fail  to  see  why  the  teachers  of  languages,  ancient  or  modem, 
the  teacher  of  history,  of  geography,  of  science,  even  of  pure  mathematics 
should  not  give  his  scholars  at  very  short  intervals,  say  once  a  week  or  once 
In  ten  days,  a  brief  paper  to  write  upon  his  specific  subject,  either  in  tha 
shape  of  a  translation  or  in  the  shape  of  a  paragraph  upon  a  topic  taken 
from  history  or  science.  Not  only  would  such  a  system  improve  the  quality 
of  the  work  done  In  these  subjects,  it  would  also  secure  the  requisite  quan- 
tity of  writing  and  correction  (which  can  be  secured  in  no  other  way),  and 
lastly  it  would  make  the  scholars  understand  that  writing  belongs  to  the 
daily  business  of  life  and  Is  not  a  matter  which  concerns  merely  the  Engllsb 
department.  We  are  as  unwise  as  we  are  unjust  to  expect  of  one  over- 
worked mortal  all  the  labor  of  teaching  expression  to  an  entire  school. 

6  I  send  herewith  specimens  of  our  Cornell  entrance-English  papers. 
From  them  the  principals  of  preparatory  schools  will  readily  learn  what  we 
think  we  are  entitled  to.  The  questions  are  perfectly  fair;  they  can  be 
answered,  for  the  substance,  by  evei*y  one  who  has  read  the  books  with 
any  care.  In  Judging  and  marking  them  we  pay  more  attention  to  form 
than  to  substance.  We  are  especially  severe  with  misspellings,  misuse  of 
words,  incoherent  sentences,  and  gross  neglect  of  punctuation. 

T  In  reply  to  the  request  for  *  a  set  of  questions  such  as  you  hope  to  ask 
as  soon  ns  preparatory  schools  are  more  able  to  meet  your  ideal,'  let  me 
say  fi^ankly  that  I  scarcely  know  how  to  frame  such  ideal  questions.  It 
seems  to  me  that  papers  like  these  enclosed  answer  every  purpose.  They 
are  searching  enough  and  elastic  enough  to  test  any  school  system.  But 
assuming,  if  you  wish,  that  the  schools  were  elevated  to  an  Ideal  plane  of 
excellence,  I  might  introduce  one  change  certainly.  I  might  expect  better 
answers  and  mark  the  candidates  more  rigorously.  At  present  our  English 
department  closes  one  eye,  if  not  both,  to  many  short-comings  and  sins.  It 
'pass<^s*  papers  which  it  would  like  to  'condition';  it  'conditions'  some 
the  writers  of  which  it  would  like  to  reject  outright.  In  fine,  if  the  regents 
and  other  schools  will  raise  their  standard  to  an  ideal  height,  we  on  our 
part  will  make  that  standard  absolute  for  admission  to  our  University. 

Yours  sincerely 

J.  M.  Hart 
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COLrLrBGB  ENTRANCK  EXAMINATIONS  AND  THE  PREPARATORY 

STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

HOMER  B.  SPRAGUE,  PH.  D. 
1 

The  first  end  In  view  should  be  th€  appreciation  of  the  best  literature, 
and  the  enjoyment  that  natTurally  attends  and  measures  that  appreeiatlon. 

a  Here  the  chief  requisite,  assuming  that  real  masterpieces  have  been 
Judiciously  prescribed,  is  a  sufficient  teacher.  This  means  a  great  deal.  Ho 
must  not  be  a  cold  conductor  transmitting  stored-up  excellence,  but  a  bat- 
tery surcharged;  not  a  cistern  of  stagnant  knowledge,  but  a  fountain  bub- 
bling with  wisdom  and  inspiration;  not  a  machine  for  registering  pro- 
ficiency, but  a  live  man,  the  incarnation  of  tact,  vigilance,  vivacity  and 
energy;  keenly  feeling  the  merit  of  the  literary  production;  making  every 
class  exercise  a  work  of  art;  seizing  instantly  the  soul  of  every  fine  passage, 
placing  it  in  proper  perspei*tive  and  in  vital  relations;  focusing  all  eyes 
upon  it;  irradiating  the  topic  with  flashes  of  wit,  sense,  poetry,  eloquence; 
setting  it  in  dllTerent  lights;  ilhiminatlng  it  with  reflected  beams  from 
parallel  or  contrasted  passages;  concentrating  upon  it  all  rays  from  far 
and  near,  until  the  whole  blazes  with  all  the  fire  and  force  and  beauty  that 
filled  the  soul  of  the  author. 

h  Teacher  and  student  should  place  themselves  in  imagination  at  the 
author*8  standpoint;  especially  when,  like  Milton,  or  Bums,  or  Goldsmith, 
or  Byron,  or  Carlyle,  he  puts  a  great  deal  of  himself  into  his  work. 

The  main  thing  here  is  not  the  history  of  literature,  nor  dry  facts  about 
the  composition,  nor  the  opinions  of  somebody;  but  sympathetic,  appreci- 
ative fellowship  with  the  author.  Let  us  know  his  environment;  know 
him;  sit  with  him,  walli  with  him,  laugh,  weep,  dine,  or  starve  with  him, 
•  A  good  book,'  says  Milton,  *  is  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master  spirit.' 

c  The  student  must  somehow  gain  an  accurate  conception  of  the  literary 
production  as  a  whole.  To  this  end  he  should  read  it  rapidly  iu  private  or 
with  one  or  two  friends.  If  one  such  reading  does  not  suffice,  he  should 
read  it  again,  and,  if  necessary,  a  third  or  fourth  time.  Then  let  him 
formulate  the  result  in  a  title  that  shall  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  general 
contents. 

d  The  next  step  Is  that  he  should  note  the  leading  divisions.  Each  of 
these  he  should  label  with  precision. 

e  Each  leading  division  he  should  subdivide,  and  affix  the  appropriate 
icord  or  words  descriptive  of  the  subordinate- topic. 

f  He  should  often  recapitulate;  keeping  in  mind  the  conduct  of  the 
thought;  refreshing  his  memory  with  the  'argument,*  story,  or  succession 
of  topics. 

g  Occasionally  the  question  should  be  asked,  Haa  the  author  treated  the 
subject  with  completeness  f  made  proper  chapters  or  divisions,  sections, 
paragraphs,  etc.?    Is  there  redundancy?  deficiency?  wrong  arrangement? 


y 
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If  all  is  well  done  by  him,  let  his  skill  and  thoroughness  be  handsomely 
recognized. 

2 

a  After  the  foregoing  process,  the  teacher  should  select  with  skill  certain 
of  the  choicest  subdivisions,  passages,  paragraphs,  or  sentences,  and  SLBSign 
one  or  more  of  them  as  a  lesson  for  careful  study.  At  the  class  exercise,  the 
students  should  publicly  point  out  every  felicity  of  thought  or  expression. 
No  merit  of  the  author  should  be  passed  over  unnoticed.  *  You  like  that 
utterance?    Why?'    Judicious  pralsf  of  writer  and  pupil  should  follow. 

b  With  great  caution,  faults  in  the  passage  under  consideration  should 
be  pointed  out  —  caution,  lest  the  critic,  teacher  or  pupil,  blunder  in  trying 
to  convict  the  author  of  blundering!  Do  not  trust  a  commentator  who  is 
prone  to  censure.  Test,  verify;  if  possible,  excuse.  Be  quick  to  see  merits; 
slow  to  admit  defects. 

c  Yet  notliing  is  perfect;  and  somehow  tlie  student  must  be  made  to 
know  and  hate  trash.    We  must  have  canons  of  criticism. 

Here  is  the  test  to  be  applied:  Does  th^  literary  production  tend  to  pro- 
mote moral  elevation  and  inspiration  through  the  contemplation  of  truth, 
beauty,  or  sublimity?  Apply  this  criterion  remorselessly  to  novel,  drama, 
or  what  not.  If  it  stand  the  test,  read;  if  it  fail  to  stand  the  test,  burn; 
remembering,'  however,  that  innocent  and  restful  amusement  may  indi- 
rectly contribute  to  the  attainment  of  that  great  end  which  is  tiie  mission 
of  all  high  art;  viz,  moral  elevation  and  inspiration. 

d  It  were  well  if  at  least  a  few  of  the  most  exquisite  sentences  wexi 
stored  in  memory.    Then,  indeed, 

*  A  thing  of  beauty  is  a  Joy  forever.' 

In  this  connection,  note  that  — * 

8 

The  author  can  not  have  justice  done  him,  his  work  can  not  be  fully  appre- 
ciated, unless  the  best  passages  are  read  aloud  with  appropriate  oral  exprt*' 
sion.  Herein  is  the  surest  evidence  of  the  reader's  appreciation  or  the 
reverse;  the  vast  majority  utterly  fall.  We  have  no  right,  by  our  faulty 
delivery,  to  make  an  author  talk  like  a  sick  man  or  a  fool.  To  attain  the 
highest  success  as  a  teacher  of  English  literature,  a  man  must  be  a  good 
elocutionist  so  far  as  vocal  expression  is  concerned;  and  every  one  can  be. 

4 

A  fourth  object,  not  to  be  forgotten,  is  to  acquire  a  mastery  of  language 
and  style. 

a  The  best  English  exercise  for  enlarging  the  vocabulary  is  the  translatUm 
of  really  fine  passages  into  exactly  equivalent  phraseology;  preserving  the 
Identical  structure  of  the  sentence,  but  using  none  of  the  original  words, 
except,  perhai>s,  the  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  a  few  words  that  hare 
no  synonyms.     This  kind  of  work  is  very  fruitful. 
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5  One  of  the  most  effective  exercises  for  ImproTing  the  style  Is  the  careful 
reconstruction  of  the  sentences  of  a  truly  noble  paragraph;  first  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  exact  equivalent,  and  secondly^  In  such  a  way  as  to 
improve,  If  possible,  upon  the  original.  Here  should  be  no  end  of  sentence 
making;  experiments  in  syntax;  unmaking,  remaking;  phrase-mongering; 
word  manipulation;  antitheses,  inversions,  condensations,  expansions, 
turnings  and  twistings  of  words  and  ideas;  making  vocables  into  persons; 
blending  tlibught,  sentiment,  and  Imagery;  plying  figures  of  rhetoric,  etc.  — 
and  finally  choosing  the  best,  and  making  a  new  and  perfect  synthesis. 

Prof.  Wendell,  one  of  the  foremost  of  recent  Shakespearian  critics, 
writes  of  the  great  master  of  style  as  follows: 

*  The  lasting  vitality  of  Shakespeare's  wit,  as  well  as  of  his  wisdom,  is 
perhaps  traceable  to  the  insatiable  appetite  for  novelty  of  phrase. 
We  must  train  ourselves  to  consider  Shakespeare's  poems  as  in  all  prob- 
ability little  else  than  elaborate  feats  of  phrase-making.  His 
plot  he  frankly  borrowed;  his  style  was  his  own,  and  the  more  ingen- 
iously novel  he  could  make  it,  the  better.  .  He  proves  ultimately 
to  have  been  an  enthusiastic  verbal  Juggler.* 

6 

Bvery  earnest  teacher  will  have  his  own  methods;  but  the  foregoing  sug- 
gestions may,  perhaps,  aid  in  so  directing  a  student's  work  as  to  make 
it  easier  for  him  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations  In  literature,  without 
-  falling  into  the  error  of  supposing  that  that  is  the  chief  object  of  a  studentfs 
existence. 

This  whole  bysiness  of  teaching  English  literature  needs  rearrangement, 
beginning  with  the  simplest  memory  exercises  in  primary  schools,  and  pro- 
ceeding step  by  »bep  through  all  grades  to  and  through  the  univeraity. 

6 

We  quote  from  our  annotated  edition  of  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  p.  136, 137, 

4te  follows: 

1  At  the  beginning  of  the  exercise,  or  as  often  as  need  be,  require  a  state- 
ment of: 

a  The  main  object  of  the  author  In  the  whole  poem,  oration,  play,  or 
other  production,  of  which  to-day's  lesson  is  a  part. 

ft  The  object  of  the  author  in  this  particular  canto,  chapter,  act,  or 
other  division  of  the  main  work. 

It  Read  or  recite  from  memory  (or  have  the  pupils  do  it)  the  finest  part  or 
parts  of  the  last  lesson.  The  elocutionary  talent  of  the  class  should 
be  utilized  here,  so  that  the  author  may  appear  at  his  best. 

Z  Require  at  times  (often  enough  to  keep  the  whole  fresh  in  memory)  a 
rtsunU  of  the  'argument,'  story,  or  succession  of  topics,  up  to  the 
present  lesson. 

4  Have  the  student  read  aloud  the  sentence,  paragraph,  or  lines,  now  (or 
previously)  assigned.    The  appointed  portion  should  have  some  unity* 
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5  Occasionally  let  the  student  Interpret  exactly  the  meaning  by  substituting 

his  own  words;  explain  peculiarities.  This  translation  or  paraphrase 
should  often  be  in  writing, 

6  Let  him  state  the  Immediate  object  of  the  author  in  these  lines. 

Is  this  object  relevant?  important?  appropriate  in  this  place? 

7  Let  him  point  out  the  ingredients  (particular  tlioughts)  that  make  up  the 

passage.     Are  they  in  good  taste?  Just?  natural?  well  arranged? 

8  Let  him  point  out  other  merits  or  defects  — anj^thing  noteworthy  as 

regards  nobleness  of  principle  or  sentiment,  grace,  delicacy,  beauty, 
rhythm,  sublimity,  wit,  wisdom,  humor,  na'ivetS,  kindliness,  pathos, 
energy,  concentrated  truth,  logical  force,  originality;  give  allusions^ 
kindred  passages,  principles  illustrated,  etc. 


OUR  STUDY  OP  OUR  MOTHER  TONGUE     " 

IN 

THE  MUNICH  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

Our  school  was  called  the  H6here  TSchter-schule  and  it  was  under  the 
supervision  of  the  city  authorities.  Its  purpose  was  not  to  prepare  the 
pupils  for  any  special  calling  in  life,  but  rather  to  impart  general  culture, 
as  the  pupils  came  mostly  from  well-to-do  families,  and  few  of  them 
expected  to  make  their  own  living  later  on.  The  age  of  entrance  was  ten 
and  in  most  cases  the  pupils  came  from  the  fourth  grade  of  the  public 
school.  During  the  first  three  years  of  the  Tochter-schule  the  course  In 
German  was  elementary  and  we  had  elementary  teachers — that  Is,  lady 
teachers;  the  classes  consisted  of  between  40  and  50  pupils.  In  the  three 
higher  grades  the  number  In  each  class  was  limited  to  40.  The  whole 
course  of  the  school  extended  through  six  years,  and  the  study  of  German 
was  pursued  through  all  the  grades. 

We  started  our  first  year's  work  in  German  by  reading  simple  stories 
and  other  pix>Re  selections.  These  weix?  carefully  explained  by  the  teacher, 
and  at  the  next  recitation  one  or  more  of  the  pupils  narrated  as  fluently 
as  possible  in  her  own  words  whnt  had  been  read.  Each  month,  some 
poem  was  learned  by  h(»art,  making  ten  poems  for  the  school  year;  among 
them  was  Goetlie's  Die  icandelnde  Glocke,  Schiller's  Biirgschaft,  with  two  or 
three  of  Uliland's  shorter  i)oems,  and  each  month  we  wrote  one  exercise 
for  composition.  Some  of  the  themes  for  these  were  taken  from  Aesop's 
fables,  some  were  renderings  in  prose  of  the  poems  we  had  read.  We 
also  wrote  one  or  two  letters.  In  one  of  them,  I  remember,  we  had  to 
thank  our  dear  uncle  for  the  birthday  present  he  had  sent  us,  in  another 
we  described  to  a  friend  a  picture  that  we  had  received  for  Christmas. 

The  course  during  the  next  two  years  was  very  much  the  same;  we  had 
five  recitations  a  week,  one  of    which  was    devoted    to  grammar    and 
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orthography;   we  wrote  our  ten  compositions,  the  themes  of  which  grew 
more  difficult  by  degrees    and  the  exercises  became  longer. 

With  the  fourth  year  a  more  connected  study  began.  The  study  of 
history  and  literature  was  united  as  far  as  possible.  In  all,  we  had  five 
years  of  history,  three  of  which  were  given  to  German  history,  the  other 
two  to  the  study  of  mythology  and  ancient  history.  Now  we  had  dif- 
ferent teachers,  regular  professors. 

We  started  in  with  the  writers  of  the  classical  period  and  studied  mostly 
the  ballads  of  Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Uhland.    Schiller's  ballads  took  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  study.     So  when  we  studied  the  Taucher,  we  had  to 
review  first  the  history  of  the  Hohenstaufifen  empeirors.    That  is  one  of 
the  periods  we  were  taught  best  and  l^new  most  about;  it  was  such  a  temp- 
tation to  linger  over  the  tales  of  knighthood  and  courtly  splendour;  thea 
we  had  to  study  up  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  southern  part  of  Italy^ 
in  which  the  scene  of  the  poem  is  laid,  and  we  had  to  explore  the  numer- 
ous legends  of  the  Emperor  Frederic,  whose  scientific  aspirations  and  In- 
vestigations were  so  entirely  misunderstood  by  his  time.    By  degrees  we^ 
were  also  introdu<;ed  into  the  technicalities  of  poetry.    I  do  not  recall  now 
whether  we  read  any  of  Schiller's  shorter  poems  or  not.    The  next  of  his- 
ballads  was  Die  Kraniche  des  Ibykus,      This  was  especially  interesting  to- 
ns, as  we  were  just  then  in  our  second  year  of  ancient  history.    In  connec- 
tion with  the  poem  we  were  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  Olympic  games, 
and  of  the  construction  of  the  stage  as  well  as  of  the  plays  themselves. 
After  having  completed  the  study  of  the  poem  we  had  to  write  an  essay 
on  •  The  Greek  theater.'    Besides  these  baUlads  of  Schiller  we  read  a  num- 
ber of  poems  by  other  authors,  most  of  them  by  Uhland  and  Goethe.    Der 
Erlenkoniy,  Dcr  Fiacher,  Der  danger  were  the  most  important  ones  from 
Goethe;  of  Uhland's  ballads  we  read  Das  Oliick  von  EdenhaU,  Der  hlinde 
Konig,  Dc8  Sd/ifjcrs  Fluch,  Dns  Schloss  am  Meere,    Besides  these  poems  we 
read  a  number  of  prose  selections  on  different  themes;  some  essays  about 
the  life  and  culture  of  tlie  old  nations,  wliose  history  we  were  Just  study- 
ing; some  desci'iptions  of  great  pictures.     I  remember  best  Goethe's  essay 
on  r^eonarda  da  Vinci's  *  The  last  supper.'     We  also  read  biographies  of 
Schiller,  Goethe,  and  Uhland.     In  tlie  throe  higher  grades  we  liad  only 
four  periods  in  German  and  no  more  regular  grammar  lessons,  but  were 
reminded  of  rulos  when  our  essays  wore  corrected  and  return -hI  to  us. 
Everj'  month  we  wrote  an  essay,  tlie  subject  of  which  was  d.rfcussed  in 
detail  beforeliand,  and  was  usually  connected  with  history  or  literature. 
They  were:     1)  Das  Gliick  von  Edenhall  (Uhland's  ballad  put  in  pro.«»e): 
2)  *  The  faithful  dog '  (after  a  story  which  had  been  read  to  us  once,  and 
which  we  had  to  enlarge  according  to  our  own  likings  and  ideas);  3)  Daeda- 
lus und  Ikariis  (which  we  had  to  read  up  from  different  sources  and  put 
into  the  form  of  a  story);  4)  The  description  of  a  picture, '  The  first  snow  *  a 
peppoduetion  of  which  was  in  our  classroom;  5)  The  theater  of  the  old 
Greeks;  6)    The  first  signs  and  messengers  of  spring,   (In  form  of  a  letter); 
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7)  The  description  of  a  monument  of  King  Maximilian  2  In  Munlcb; 
S)  *  The  wanderers  return,'  (the  suggestions  to  which  we  took  from  a  poem 
of  Holderlin).  We  had  perfect  freedom  to  invent  any  details  or  make  any 
kind  of  a  story  out  of  the  few  hints.  There  were  several  other  exercises 
which  I  do  not  remember  now;  they  were  quite  short  and  were  to  show  us 
how  to  give  in  a  few  words  an  account  of  some  interesting  discussion  In 
history  or  literature. 

We  always  looked  eagerly  forward  to  our  *  German  hour  *  as  we  called 
it  and  we  could  not  really  help  being  interested  in  our  study  with  such  a 
fine  teacher  as  we  had;  how  he  pointed  out  all  the  beautiful  passages  and 
explained  the  difficult  ones  and  how  beautifully  he  read  to  us!  We  were 
never  made  to  learn  by  heart  page  after  page  of  some  dry  text-book  on  lit- 
erature as  they  do  in  a  great  many  schools  for  girls,  but  we  listened  while 
professors  talked  and  we  took  notes. 

In  the  fifth  year  we  began  with  the  reading  of  selected  parts  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey;  we  used  Helnrich  Voss*  excellent  translation  and  we 
rejoiced  in  reading  aloud  the  passages  we  liked  best.  German  hexameters 
have  a  beautiful  sound  and  our  professor  took  great  pains  to  1>each  us  to 
read  and  recite  them  well.  We  always  had  some  beautiful  poem  to  learn 
by  heart  and  he  would  correct  our  deciamations  with  untiring  patience. 
It  is  easy  to  study  literature  in  a  city  like  Munich,  where  the  generosity 
of  art-loving  princes  provides  an  excellent  theater  and  the  best  actors, 
where  classical  and  the  best  of  modern  plays  are  given  day  after  day.  We 
did  not  spend  very  much  time  on  Homer  and  soon  entered  upon  the  second 
Bltltezeit  in  German  litemture.  Our  teacher  cared  more  to  make  us 
understand  the  spirit  of  the  literature  of  that  time  than  to  have  us  read  all 
the  poetry  in  detail.  So  he  proceeded  to  show  us  the  refreshing  influence 
Bodmer  exercised  upon  his  time  and  to  explain  the  difference  between  Jacob 
Bodmer  and  Christoph  Gottsched.  We  'read  a  fragment  of  young  Albrecfat 
Halle r*s  poem  the  Alps  and  in  succession  read  a  number  of  short  poems 
and  prose  pieces  from  the  principal  poets  of  the  time,  Friedrich  Hagedom, 
G«llert,  Wilhelm  Rabener,  Ludwlg  Gleim,  Ewald  von  Kleist,  Wilhelm 
Ranilcr,  Justus  Moser.  We  had  now  reached  the  beginning  of  the  classical 
period  with  Klopstock.  It  was  quite  hard  to  get  in.to  the  spirit  of  his 
high-strung  poetry,  but  our  teacher  went  on  explaining  the  history  of  the 
time  and  the  intellectual  life  and  soon  we  got  into  it  and  read  with  enthusl- 
asm  his  Pater  nosier.  Die  Sommernncht,  Der  Ziirchersee,  From  the  Messias 
we  read  a  few  pages:  *  Jesus'  walk  to  Emmaus.*  Then  we  read  most  of  Her- 
der's Cid,  In  history  we  had  arrived  at  the  11th  century  and  as  the  scene 
of  some  of  XJhland's  ballads  is  laid  in  that  time  we  read  Taillefer,  Bertra4e 
Born  and  some  of  his  lyrics.  Then  we  returned  to  Lessing  and  our  teacher 
gave  some  two  or  three  hours  to  the  discussion  of  his  Influence  upon  Ger- 
man literature.  The  program  for  this  year's  work  was  an  extensive  one 
so  we  had  to  go  on  quickly.  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea  we  took  up 
next  and  read  it  almost  line  for  line,  making  a  most  careful  study  of  it; 
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It  took  ns  about  two  weeks  I  think.  After  that  we  began  Sophocles*' 
Antigone^  using  Donner's  translation.  We  studied  particularly  the  nature 
and  the  essentials  of  the  antique  drama.  Antigone  was  an  excellent  exer- 
cise for  declamation.  In  our  recreation  hours,  full  of  enthusiasm  we  used 
to  meet  in  groups  and  read  aloud  the  speeches  and  scenes  we  liked  best 
and  finally  we  knew  nearly  the  whole  drama  by  heart.  Schiller's  poetry 
occupied  us  next;  first  we  heard  a  vivid  account  of  his  life  and  the  obsta- 
cles he  had  to  conquer,  until  finally  his  genius  was  recognized.  We  read 
Die  Glocke,  Das  Eleuische  Fest  and  Der  Spaziergang  line  for  line  and  com- 
mitted the  whole  of  the  first  two  poems  to  memory.  Next  on  the  program 
was  the  play  of  Wilhelm  Tell.  Most  of  us  had  &een  it  represented  on  the 
stage  and  we  were  eagerly  looking  forward  to  reading  it  in  class.  While 
doing  so  the  professor  gave  us  an  accurate  account  of  the  construction 
and  nature  of  the  modern  drama.  The  history  course  for  this  year  was  to 
cover  the  ground  of  German  history  from  Caesar's  time  up  to  the  peace  of 
Westphalia.  And  when  near  the  end  of  the  semester  we  took  up  the  first 
part  of  Schiller's  Waliensteittf  we  had  a  clear  idea  of  the  historical  back- 
ground and  could  give  our  attention  to  the  poetical  beauty  of  the  drama 
and  to  the  study  of  the  ethical  element  in  Schiller. 

This  was  as  far  as  we  had  to  go  in  the  fifth  year  and  I  think  we  worked 
pretty  hard,  considering  we  had  only  four  periods  a  week  including  the' 
time  for  preparing  composition  themes.  They  were:  1)  The  prayer  of  Thetla 
according  to  Homer;  2)  Don  Rodrigno*s  first  deed  of  arms  according  to  Her- 
der's Cid;  3)  Taillefer  (Uhland's  ballad  rendered  in  prose);  4)  A  discussion  of 
the  proverb,  *  Strike  while  the  iron  is  hot';  5)  What  are  flowers  to  man? 

6)  Character  sketch  of  the  mother  in  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea; 

7)  We  live  only  once;  8)  Description  of  the  picture  *  Columbus';  9)  The 
forest,  its  function  and  importance;  10)  How  can  we  make  the  best  use  of 
onr  leisure  hours?  11)  Good  manners,  distinguished  manners. 

Our  next  year's  work  began  with  a  study  of  the  nature  and  develop- 
ment of  the  German  language  and  a  comparison  of  its  different  dialects. 
And  then  we  took  up  the  study  of  the  Qermanic  Sagenkreise,  the  story  of  the 
Graal,  the  Artussage  and  the  Rolandsage.  We  had  also  an  account  of  the 
HildebrandsUedf  the  original  text  of  which  was  very  difficult  for  us  to 
read,  also  an  account  of  the  Ludwigslied  and  of  the  Heliand  and  the  Krist 
of  the  monk  Otfried.  The  Niebelun genii ed  came  next  and  was  treated  care- 
fully on  account  of  its  importance  in  the  understanding  of  modern  litera- 
ture. We  read  the  first  three  adventures  in  the  language  of  the  original 
text  and  learned  the  first  adventure  by  heart;  of  all  the  other  *  aventiui*ee ' 
our  professor  gave  us  an  accurate  account  and- acquainted  us  with  the 
different  theories  as  to,  the  growth  and  age  of  this  our  great  national  epic. 
The  Qudrunlied  we  studied  in  the  same  way,  and  it  was  not  only  the  iwems 
tbemselves  that  we  studied  but  also  the  civilization  of  the  time.  The 
interest  in  Wolfram  von  Eschcnbach's  Parzifal  had  been  reawakened  by 
Richard  Wagner's  rendering  of  the  same  theme  and  we  carefully  com- 
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pared  both  versions.  The  study  of  the  minnesingers  was  delightful  and 
we  spent  most  of  the  time  devoted  to  them  over  Walter  von  der  Vogeltoeide. 
We  read  about  ten  or  twelve  of  his  songs  in  the  original  language  and  com- 
mitted three  of  them  to  memory.  From  tlie  13th  century  we  made  a  quick 
step  into  the  10th  and  read  the  story  of  the  brute  Reinecke  Fuchs  by 
Nicholaus  Baumann.  For  that  purpose  we  had  to  be  made  familiar  with 
the  Low  (Jerman  dialect.  Then  since  we  were  occupied  with  Low  German, 
we  read  some  modern  dialect  pieces,  a  selection  from  Fritz  Reutter  and  we 
committed  the  beautiful  poem  Min  Modersprak  by  Claus  Grot  to  memory. 
After  tliMt  followed  a  sliort  study  of  the  Volkslied,  its  origin  and  growth, 
illustrated  by  the  reading  of  some  of  the  prettiest  and  most  popular  songs. 
We  had  arrived  now  at  the  time  of  the  reformation  and  read  fragments  of 
Luther's  writings  for  an  example  of  the  style  of  the  time  and  then  pro- 
ceeded  to  Hans  Sachs'  humorous  poetry,  some  of  which  our  teacher  read 
to  us.  He  intrcxluced  us  also  to  the  history  and  the  characteristics  o*f  the 
Meistergesang. 

« 

We  went  rather  quickly  over  the  literature  of  the  rest  of  the  16th 
and  17th  centuries  as  we  had  had  it  more  in  detail  during  the  pre- 
ceding year.  We  proceeded  then  to  the  18th  century,  when  a  new 
morning  for  literature  dawned.  This  year  we  stopped  with  the  greater 
poets  only,  as  we  had  had  them  more  in  detail  during  the  fifth  year. "  We 
read  some  more  of  Klopstock's  poetry;  another  fragment  from  his  Messias; 
that  l)eautlful  scene  between  Portia,  Pontius  Plla*e*s  wife  and  Mary, 
Christ's  mother,  and  the  scene  of  the  quarrel  in  hell.  After  that  we  spent 
considerable  time  on  Lessing;  we  read  some  fragments  from  the  Letters 
on  literature^  from  the  Laokoon  and  the  Hamhurger  Dramaturgie,  We  read 
also  the  whole  comedy  of  Minna  von  Barnhelm  and  the  whole  dramatic 
poem  of  Nathan  der  Wcise,  In  connection  with  the  former  play  we  studied 
the  nature  of  the  comedy  and  the  laws,  according  to  which,  in  an  ideal 
comedy  the  conflict  ought  to  be  brought  about  and  solved  satisfactorily. 
The  philosophical  theories  Involved  in  Xathan  der  Weise  interested  us  highly, 
especially  the  story  of  the  three  rings.  Herder's  and  Wieland*s  signifi- 
cance in  the  development  of  literature  was  our  next  theme.  We  read  some 
more  of  Herder's  writings  and  read  nearly  all  of  Wieland's  Oberon.  With 
Goethe  and  Schiller  we  made  a  long  halt.  As  introduction  we  had  Goethe's 
biogrnphy  and  some  poems  which  we  could  not  understand  without  know- 
ing details  of  his  life,  then  we  read  the  whole  of  Iphigenie  auf  Tauris,  We 
read  it  slowly  scene  by  scene,  committing  to  memory  the  two  great  mon- 
oloKUcs  of  Iphii:''nie.  In  this  drama  we  met  again  the  unities  of  time, 
space  niul  action,  whicli. 'Goethe  had  adopted  from  the  Greek  drama  for 
this  pli'v.  X'nfortiinatolj'  we  did  not  have  time  to  study  any  other  drama 
of  (incthe's  as  we  did  Iphigenie,  so  our  teacher  gave  us  an  outline  of  all 
his  oiluT  important  dramas,  esi)ecially  of  Egmout,  Tasso,  Faust,  and  of  his 
prose  works  we  read  some  selections  from  Wahrheit  vnd  Diehtung,  in  order 
to  get  an  idea  of  the  plan  of  the  whole.    There  was  still  so  much  to  do  In 
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this  year's  course,  that  we  had  to  hurry  on.    Schiller  came  next.    We  had 
a  detailed  account  of  his  life  as  we  had  had  of  Goethe's.     We  studied  all 
his  dramas  in  outline,  giving  most  time  to  Don  Carlos,  Marie  Stuart,  Die 
Brant  von  Messina  and,  made  from  all  a  careful  study  of  the  ideas  of  life 
Involved.    The  necessary  reading  w^e  did  as  homework.     Most  of  the  plays 
we  had  seen  represented  on  the  stage.     In  the  beginning  of  the  year  we 
had  read  In  connection  with  the  history  class  the  two  last  parts  of  the 
trilogy  WaJIeustcin.    We  knew  nearly  all  of  Wallenstein  by  heart  and  never 
tired  of  reading  and  reciting  the  beautiful  scenes.    Our  teacher  made  us 
read  aloud  frequently  scenes  from  Schiller  and  Goethe;  scenes  like  these: 
Wallensteiu*s  great  monologue,  the  scene  between  Wrangel  and  Wallen- 
fiteln,  Don  Carlos'  plea  for  *  Gedankenf reiheit  *  and  the  monologues  in 
Iphigenie.     Of  Schiller's  poems  we  read;  Kassandra,  Das  Sicfjcsfcst  and 
Der  Spaziergang,    After  Schiller  we  had  a  discussion  of  Jean  Paul  (Fried- 
rich  Richter)  and  an  account  of  his  writings.    The  study  of  the  patriotic 
lyric  followed  next,  we  read  some  two  or  three  songs  of  each  of  the  best 
poets  of  the  time,  emphasizing  perhaps  most  Theodor  Korner.    We  learned 
his  beautiful  Attfruf  by  heart.    Then  came  the  tx)mantic  school  and  we 
ran  through  this  group  of  poets,  beginning  back  in  the  18th  century 
with   Kleist  and   de   la  Motte   Fouqu6,   the   brothers   Schlegel,   Ludwig 
Tieck,  the  brothers  Grimm,  Ludwig  Uhland,  Friedrich  RUckert  and  August 
Graf  yon  Platen.    Time  did  not  allow  us  to  read  much  of  their  works  so 
-we  had  to  be  satisfied  with  a  condensed  account  of  their  work  and  influ- 
ence.   With  Heinrich  Heine  we  had  come  to  the  beginning  of  the  period  of 
modern  poetry,  which  was  also  of  local  interest  to  us  as  some  of  the 
-writers  were  living  in  our  own  city  of  Munich;  there  was  Paul  Heyse, 
Martin  Greif,  Hermann  Lingg.     Dr  Winter  made  clear  to  us  the  difference 
between  their  views  and  works  and  those  of  older  authors  and  discussed  the 
merits  of  their  most  important  works;  we  did  not  read  any  of  them  in 
class,  except  a  few  short  poems,  Lingg's  MyceHn  and  Heimkehr.    We  spent 
more  time  on  the  re»t  of  the  group,  on  Nicholaus  Lenan,  Ferdinand  Freillg- 
itith,  Emanuel  Gerbel,  Martin  Bodenstett  Grillparzer  and  Victor  Scheffel 
and  the  greatest  German  poetess,  Anne  von  Droste  Hillfshoff.    We  read 
selections  from  their  poems  and    had    accounts  of   their  lives;    through 
^me  reading  we  were  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  their  longer  works. 
During  the  winter  we  had  also  studied  the  history  of  music,  from  its 
beginnings  in  ancient  time  up  to  the  music  of  our  days,  to  Richard  Wagner 
And  Charles  Gounod.     The  essays  we  wrote  during  this  year's  course  were: 
1)  Why  do  we  write  German  compositions?;  2)   *  Kriomhild's  guilt  and 
retribution;'  3)  Charlemagne's  warfare  In  Spain  according  to  history  and 
legend;  4)   Parsifnl  at  home  with  his  mother,   Hoi^zeloklo,  according  to 
V/olfrom  von  Eschenbach;  5)  *  Where  there  Is  much  freedom  there  is  much 
chance  for  erroi%  but  sure  Is  the  narrow  path  of  duty  *;  a  discussion  of  a  quo- 
tntlon  from  Wallenstein;  (5)  Through  what  circumstances  and  events  Is 
Wallenstein  gradually  forced  into  the  fatal  deed?  7)  What  general  rules 
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and  cousideratian  do  we  have  to  observe  in  writing  letters?  8)  In  Lessing's 
Minna  von  Barnhelm  what  excessive  ideas  of  honor  on  the  part  of  the  hero 
determine  the  situation  or  plot  of  the  play? 

Augusta  Edel 
Sicarthmore  college.  Pa. 


YALE  UNIVERSITY 

Neto  Haven,  Nov.  23,  1896 

Prof.  Richard  Jones 

Dear  SI u:    I  am  opiK)sed  to  any  entrance  requirement  in  English.    The 

vote,  establishing  such  requirement  at  Yale,_was  passed  over  my  head,  and 

I  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  examination,  which  I  cofusidetr  useless.     I 

have  therefore  passed  your  letter  of  inquiry  over  to  Prof.  Cook,  regretting 

that  I  have  no  light  on  the  matter. 

Very  truly  yours 

Henry  A.  Bekrs 

Yale  univeraUp,  Nov.  19,  1896 
Dr  RiclMrd  Jones 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

My  DRA.R  SIR :  I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  duplicate  copies  of  the  exam* 
ination  papers  you  request 

Questions  more  nearly  conforming  to  my  ideal  for  that  particular  text 
will  be  found  in  my  edition  of  Burke's  Speech  on  conciliation  (Liongmana» 
Green  &  Co.),  p.  Ixiv-lxvi.  The  character  of  the  questions  should  of  course 
vary  somewhat  with  the  texts. 

The  most  important  proviso  that  I  should  be  glad  to  see  enforced  with 
respect  to  English  in  high  schools  and  academies  is,  that  the  instruction, 
in  English  should  extend  over  no  less  a  period  than  three  years,  with  an 
avemge  of  five  recitations  per  week,  and  that  the  Instruction  should  be 
imparted  or  personally  supervised  by  none  but  college  graduates,  and» 
wherever  practicable,  by  those  who  have  obtained  the  degree  of  Ph.D.,  with 
English  as  their  major  subject  Under  such  a  proviso,  all  questions  of 
method  would  speedily  regulate  themselves,  for  the  discussion  would  be 
carried  on  by  people  who  understood  something  about  the  subject,  and 
the  teaching  woujd  have  to  be  very  bad  indeed  which  in  that  length  of 
time  would  not  accomplish  something.     • 

The  fundamental  aim  in  the  teaching  of  literature  I  take  to  be  the 
formation  of  character;  and  I  may  add  that,  if  one  were  to  judge  merely 
from  the  evidence  furnished  in  their  entrance  pai)ers  in  English  by  the 
large  majority  of  candidates  for  admission  to  college,  the  character  formed 
by  the  current  teaching  of  literature — or  neglect  of  It — is  decidedly  poor. 
That  means,  of  course,  that  most  ostensible  teaching  of  the  subject  la 
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beneath  serious  consideration,  or  else  that  a  wholly  inadequate  amount  of 
time  is  bestowed  upon  it 
I  shall  be  glad  to  further  the  project  of  the  regents  In  any  way  possible. 

Faithfully  yours 

Albert  S.  Cook 

Entrance  examination  in  English 

June,  1896 

The  purpose  of  this  examinaUou  is  to  test  1)  the  candidate's  Icnowledge 
and  appreciation  of  certain  specified  worlis,  and  2)  his  ability  to  write  cor- 
rectly. As  bearing  on  the  latter  paint,  he  is  advised  to  go  over  his  paper 
carefully,  before  the  end  of  the  time  allowed,  correcting  any  inaccuracies, 
not  neglecting  capitals  and  punctuation. 

PRELIMINARY  PAPER 

1  Give  in  narrative  form  a  short  account  of  your  preparation  In  Buglish. 
State  1)  the  school  at  which  you  were  prepared,  2)  the  time  spent  upon 
English  studies,  3)  the  number  of  essays  written,  4)  the  text-books  used, 
5)  the  books  read  in  connection  with  the  English  courses^  6)  any  exercises 
or  methods  of  instruction  that  were  particularly  profitable  or  unprofitable. 

2  Write  not  more  than  three  hundred  words  on  each  of  six  topics  selected 
by  yourself  from  the  following  list: 

Jaques*  views  gn  human  nature. 

The  loyalty  of  Adam. 

The  tale  of  the  German  student. 

Kidd  the  pirate. 

Wolfert  Webber. 

The  painter's  adventure. 

Evangeline  on  the  Mississippi. 

The  deportation  of  the  Acadians. 

Your  favorite  among  Hawthorne's  Twice-told  tales. 

The  author  of  Silas  Marner. 

COMPLETE  PAPER 

.  1  Give  in  narrative  form  a  short  account  of  your  preparation  in  English, 
etc.  [as  in  preliminary  paper]. 

2  Write  not  more  than  four  hundred  words  on  each  of  two  topics  selected 

4 

by  yourself  from  the  following  list: 

Scott's  conception  of  the  character  of  Cromwell. 

Irving's  residence  in  Spain. 

Robin  Goodfellow. 

Macaulay's  estimate  of  the  puritans. 

The  death  of  Gabriel. 
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8  Now  he  goes^ 

With  no  less  presence,  but  with  much  more  love, 
Than  young  Alddea,  when  he  did  redeem 
The  virgin  tribute  paid  by  howling  Tray 
To  the  sea-monster:  I  stand  for  sacrifice; 
The  rest  aloof  are  the  Dardanian  toives. 
With  bleared  visages,  come  forth  to  view 
The  issue  of  the  exploit 

Scan  the  penultimate  line.  -  What  was  the  '  exploit '  ?  By  whom  is  this 
passage  uttered,  and  at  what  point  in  the  play?  In  what  scene  is  the  dram- 
atic center  of  the  play?    Quote  10  consecutive  lines. 

4  Give  a  concise  description  of  what  a  mask  was.  Wherein  did  it 
differ  from  a  drama?    from  a  lyric?    What  mask  was  written  by  Milton? 

5  Explain  the  antithesis  between  the  two  poems,  Uallegro  and  /{  pen- 
seroso.  .Indicate  the  pronunciation  of  each  of  these  titles. 

6  Famei  is  no  plant  that  grows  on  mortal  soil. 
Nor  in  the  glistering  foil 

Set  off  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  rumor  lies, 
But  lives  and  spreads  aloft  by  those  pure  eyes 
And  perfect  toitness  of  all-judging  Jove. 

Interpret  the  passage.  Explain  the  italicized  expressions,  tiiowing  their 
meaning  in  the  extract 

7  In  eulogizing  1)  the  survivors  of  the  battle,  2)  the  patriots  who  lived 
long  enough  to  see  independence  established,  3)  Joseph  Warren,  4)  the 
revolutionary  veterans,  5)  Lafayettte;  h6w  does  Webster  in  each  case  vary 
the  forms  and  method  of  his  eulogy? 


CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
Entrance  English 

June  18,  1895 

aSNBRAL  DIRECTIONS 

a  Number  each  answer  to  correspond  to  the  numbering  beldw» 
b  Leave  a  vacant  line  between  every  two  answers  or  essays, 

0  Indent  ea>ch  paragraph  at  least  one  inch, 
d  Do  not  break  words  at  the  line-ends. 

Qaestiong 

Time,  one  bour.    About  70  words  to  each  QueBtlon. 

1  Name  the  members  of  the  Spectator  club;  describe  three  of  them. 

2  Give  an  account  of  the  finding  of  Gubriel  by  £>vangeline. 

3  Christmas  eve,  in  the  Sketch-book, 

±11  the  above  questions  are  to  be  answered. 
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Essays 

Time,  two  hours 

Three  essays.    Each  essay  is  to  contain  at  least  WO  words,  arranged  in  not 
less  than  three  paragraphs. 

4  Narrate  that  portion  of  the  Merchant  which  treats  ot  Antonio's  borrow- 
ing of  Shylock,  his  object  in  borrowing,  the  forfeiture  of  the  bond. 

Do  not  use  the  historical  present. 

5  Deecsribe  the  characters  in  Comus.  Use  the  historical  present. 

6  Narrate,  In  outline,  Addison's  life: 

a  At  college. 

6  Travels  on  the  continent 

c  Connection  with  Spectator.  Do  not  use  the  historical  present. 

Sept.  21,  1895 

Questions 
Time,  one  hour.    About  70  words  to  each  question. 

1  Roland's  first  meeting  with  Catherine  Seyton. 

2  The  trick  played  upon  MalvoUo. 

3  Webster's  apostrophes  to  Warren  and  to  Lafayette. 

All  the  ahove  questions  are  to  he  answered, 

Kssays 

Time,  two  hours 

Three  essays.    Ea^h  essay  is  to  contain  at  least  200  words,  arranged  in  not 
less  than  three  paragraphs. 

4  Narrate  the  part  played  by  Portia  in  rescuing  Antonio. 

Do  not  use  the  historical  present. 

5  Give  an  outline  of  the  action  (story)  of  Comus. 

Do  not  use  the  historical  present. 

6  Give  Macaulay's  estimate  of: 

a  Addison's  character  and  manners. 
h  His  range  of  scholarship. 

c  His  sevrices  to  English  literature;  mentioning  his  principal  writ- 
ings and  their  lasting  merits. 

Do  not  use  the  historical  present. 

June  16,  1896 

A  — Uat 

Tlm6»  one  hour 

Write  about  200  words  in  all;  avoid  using  the  historical  present.    Answer  any 

three  of  the  questions  numbered  1-6.    But  do  not  answer  both  1  and  2. 

1  An  account  of  Tom  Walker's  career. 

2  Buckthorne's  adventiures  with  the  strolling  actors. 

3  Macaulay's  estimate  of  Malton's  personal  character  and  public  ser- 
vices. 
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4  Sepai-atlon  and  final  meeting  of  Gabriel  and  Evangeline. 

5  Quarrel  between  Oberon  and  Tltanla,  and  Bottom's  transformation. 

6  The  stealing  of  Mamer's  gold  and  his  discovery  of  Bppie. 

B— IJst 

Time,  two  hours 

All  the  follovAng  questions  are  to  &«  a^nswered, 

7  Give  (in  one  paragraph  of  about  50  words)  the  substance  of  U allegro 
and  II  penseroBo.      Use  the  historical  present. 

8  Give  (in  two  paragraphs,  about  75  words  each)  the  action  of  Gomus. 

Use  the  historical  present. 

9  Narrate  (in  three  paragrraphs,  about  250  words  in  all): 

a  Bassanio's  choice  of  caslset 

5  Portia  and  Shylock  in  the  trial-scene. 

0  The  tricls  with  the  rings. 

Do  not  use  the  historical  present. 

10  Give  (in  two  paragraphs,  about  150  words  In  all)  the  substance  of 
Webster's  remarks  upon: 

a  Warren  and  Lafayette  in  connection  with  the  battle  of  Bunker  hllL 
h  The  progress  of  events  since  the  battle. 

Do  not  use  the  historical  present. 

September  18,  1806 

Time,  one  hour 

Write  about  200  words  in  all;  avoid  using  the  historical  present.    Answer  any 
three  of  the  qtiestions  numbered  1-6.    But  do  not  answer  both  1  and  %. 

1  The  inn  at  Terracina  and  its  principal  guests. 

2  The  bold  dragoon.  < 

3  Macaulay's  contrast  between  Dante  and  Milton. 

4  Scene  in  the  church  at  Grand  Pr6  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Acadian 
settlement. 

5  Account  of  the  adventures  of  the  lovers:  Lysander,  Demetrius,  Hermla, 

Helena.  i 

* 

6. The  theft  of  Mamer's-gold  and  its  restoration. 

B  — List 

Time,   two  hours 
All  the  following  questions  are  to  be  answered. 

7  Give  (in  one  paragraph  of  about  75  words)  the  substance  of  Lycidas. 

Use  the  historical  present. 

8  Give  (In  two  paragraphs,  about  75  words  each)  the  action  of  Comus. 

U$e  the  historical  present 

9  Narrate  (in  two  paragraphs,  about  50  words  each)  the  adventures  of 
Lorenzo  and  Jessica.      Do  not  use  the  Metorical  present. 
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10  Give  (in  two  or  more  paragraphs,  about  150  words  in  all)  the  sub- 
stance of  the  argument  between  Portia  and  Shylock. 

UMe  the  historical  present. 

11  Give  (in  two  paragraphs,  about  150  words  in  all): 

a  Webster's  statement  of  the  object  of  the  monument 

5  His  view  of  the  progress  of  democratic  ideas  in  Burope  since  the 

battle  of  Bunker  hill  and  of  the  difference  herein  between  Europe  and  the 

United  States. 

Do  not  use  the  historical  present. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 
Specimen  entrance  examination  in  English 

BASED  ON  THE  BOOKS  PRESCRIBED  FOR  1897 

[The  following  questioiis  were  prepared  by  Prof.  George  R.  Carpenter.] 

1    Reading 

Time^  one  hour 

1  Write  two  or  three  paragraphs  on  four  of  the  subjects  given  below. 
Two  subjects  can  not  be  talcen  from  the  same  group. 

a  Tales  of  a  traveler:  1)  The  adventure  of  the  Little  Antiquary;  2)  Wol- 
f  ert  Webber. 

b  Journal  of  the  plague  year:  1)  The  biscuitHbaker»  the  sailmaker,  and  the 
joiner;  2)  The  city  during  the  plague. 

0  Silas  Mamer:  1)  English  country  people  in  old  days;  2)  George  Eliot's 
novels. 

d  As  you  like  it:  1)  Jaques;  2)  Orlando's  treatment  of  his  brother. 
6  Twice-told  tales:  1)  The  ambitious  guest;  2)  Hawthorne's  life. 

»    study 
Time,  two  hoon 

1  Macaulay's  Life  of  Johnson.  What  does  Macaulay  mean  by  Augustan 
delicacy  of  taste  (paragraph  1)  ?  Why  goton  (par.  S)  ?  E>zplain  refracted  (par. 
6);  registrar  (par.  6);  ceruse  (par.  7);  ordinaries  (par.  12).  Define  sycophancy 
(par.  12).  Just  what  is  meant  by  parts  (par.  13)?  By  hack  (par.  15)?  By 
Jewish  rabhis  and  Christian  fathers  (par.  16)? 

2  Explain  briefly  the  meter  of  the  MercJiant  of  Venice,  and  show  how  you 
would  read  the  following  passage: 

Your  mind  Is  tossing  on  the  ocean; 
There,  where  your  argosies  with  portly  sail. 
Like  signJors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
I  I      Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea, 

Do  overpeer  the  petty  traflBckers, 
That  curt'sy  to  them,  do  them  reverence, 
As  they  fly  by  them  with  their  woven  wings. 
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8  Explain  the  sense  of  the  following  passages: 

a      Thus  omameij^t  is  but  the  gulled  shore 
To  a  most  daiigerous  sea. 

}>         Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold, 

Hard  food  for  Midas,  I  will  none  of  thee. 

0         Yet  look,  how  far 

The  substance  of  my  praise  doth  wrong  this  shadow 
>  In  underprizing  it,  so  far  this  sliadow 

Doth  limp  behind  the  substance.    Here's  the  scroll, 
<  The  continent  and  summary  of  my  fortune. 

d         A  Daniel  come  to  Judgment!  yea,  a  Daniel! 

4  Give  a  concise  summary  of  the  course  of  Burke's  argument  in  his 
Speech  on  condliaiion  toith  America. 

5  In  Scott's  Mamiion  explain:  hearse  (introduction  to  canto  1,  199);  cheer 
(V.  56);  cheer  (ill,  47);  brook  (i,  149);  brook  (vi,  121);  buxom  (introduction  to  iv, 
202) ;  speed  (ill,  429) ;  sped  (vi,  867) ;  stotcre  (iv,  679) ;  tcarp'd  (introduction  to 
ill,  92). 

6  In  the  same  poem  crtticize  vi,  293-310  and  vi,  798-818.  Which  passage 
do  you  prefer?    Why? 

HOBART  COLLEGE 

Philadelphia,  Dec.  28, 1896 
Professor  Richard  Jones 

My  dear  sir  :  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  am  not  now  in  a  position — so  far 

away  from  my  books — ^to  give  you  the  examination  questions  you  desire. 

My  paper  would  be  in  all  ways  similar  to  one  of  Professor  Garpen-ter's 

of  Oolumbia. 

.    I  Very  truly  yours 

M.  H.  Turk 

.  Prof.  English,  Hobari  college 


UNIVERSITY  OF  ROCHESTER 

Rochester,  N.  7.  Nov.  28, 1896 
Richard  Jones  esq.,  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 

My  DEAR  SI h:  As  the  entrance  examinations  are  conducted  by  me.  Prof. 
Gilmore  has  handed  me  your  letter  for  reply.  I  send  you  herewith  a  paper 
that  will,  I  think,  suggest  the  range  of  questions  which  I  am  likely  to  ask. 
I  have  chosen  Milton  to  represent  poetry  and  Macaulay  to  represent  prose. 

The  first  part  of  the  examination  is  devoted  to  composition  work.  It  la 
my  custom  to  assign  about  a  dozen  subjects  suggested  by  the  books  for 
general  reading  and  to  require  the  candidate  to  write  one  or  two  paragraphs 
on  several  of  the  subjects.  It  is  simply  the  second  part  of  the  examination 
you  want,  I  take  it 
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May  I  suggest  that  teachers  ot  English  in  preparatory  schools  be  urged 
to  insist  on  the  correction  and  in  some  cases  the  re-writing  oif  the  students' 
compositions.  I  would  also  urge  that  more  composition  work  be  required 
in  the  preparatoiry  course — say  one  composition  a  week  for  four  years. 
It  ought  to  be  made  clear,  too,  that,  although  there  is  no  special  examin- 
ation on  rhetoric  as  such,  a  course  in  elementary  rhetoric  is  not  only 
expected  but  necessary.  Carpenter's  Exerciser  in  rhetoric  (elementary 
course)  indicates  the  work  that  should  be  covered.  In  the  study  of  both 
poetry  and  prose  I  advocate  speci€il  attention  to  the  study  of  words  as  a 

means  of  increasing  the  pupil's  vocabulary. 

Very  truly  yours 

KoLAND  P.  Gray 

Part  2 

A  Milton's  Vallegro  and  II  penseroso 

1  Date  and  place  of  Milton's  birth? 

2  How  old  was  Milton  when  Shakespeare  died? 

3  What  Is  the  meaning  of  L* allegro;  of  II  penseroso? 

4  a  Explain  fully  the  underlined  words  in  the  following: 
'Melancholy,  of  Cei-herus  and  blackest  Midnight  born  in  Stygian  cave.' 

5  According  to  classic  mythology,  who  was  the  original  husband  of 
Night? 

5  Explain  the  significance  or  appropriateness  of  each  of  the  two  possible 
births  of  E}uphrosyne  or  Mirth  given  by  Milton. 

6  Explain  briefly  but  definitely  the  following  terms:  {It  is  my  custom  to 
quote  the  line  in  tohich  the  term  occurs,  hut  I  omit  the  quotations  here  for 
obvious  reasons.)  buxom,  blithe,  debonair,  quips,  cranks,  wanton  wiles 
wreathM  smiles,  state,  dight,  tale,  pied,  rebecks,  checquered  shade,  Faerie 
Mfi.b,  junkets,  bested,  fond,  pensioners,  etc. 

7  Tou>ers  and  battlements  it  sees 

Bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees. 

WJiSit  particular  place  is  probably  referred  to  here? 

8  Scan  the  following  and  niaine  the  meter: 

But,  first  and  chiefest,  with  thee  bring 
Him  that  yon  soars  on  golden  wing, 
(xniding  the  fiery- wheeled  throne. 
The  Qherub  Oontemplation. 

9  Xrace  minutely  the  points  of  similarity  and  dissimilarity  in  the  two 

poems. 

10  Are  these  poems  epics,  lyrics  or  dramas? 

11  Quote  a  few  lines,  from  either  of  the  poems,  that  impress  you  as 
particularly  beautiful. 

B  Macaulay's  Essay  on  Milton 

1  Ho^w  old  was  Macaulay  when  this  essay  was  written? 

2  What  interesting  incident  led  Macaulay  to  write  this  essay? 
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3  Give  briefly  but  definitely  an  outline  of  the  main  topics  discussed. 

4  Classify  these  topics  so  as  to  show  which  belong  to  the  introduction, 
which  to  the  body  of  the  essay,  which  to  the  conclusion.  (Use  numbers 
to  indicate  divisions.) 

5  a  Does  Macaulay*s  long  discussion  on  Charles  the  first  and  the  reyoln- 
tion  mar  the  unity  of  the  essay? 

h  What  relation  does  it  bear 'to  the  whole  composition? 

6  a  In  reading  this  essay  did  sentence  after  sentence  and  paragraph 
after  paragraph  fiow  along  easily  and  gracefully  or  did  the  transitions  seem 
abrupt  and  jerky?  • 

5  Account  for  the  effect  produced. 

7  By  what  means  In  the  following  sentence  has  Macaulay  preserved 
clearness:  '  It  was  lor  him  that  the  sun  had  been  darkened,  that  the  rocks 
had  been  rent,  that  the  dead  had  risen,  that  all  nature  had  shuddered  at 
the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  God.' 

8  For  what  kind  of  sentence  does  Macaulay  show  a  fondness? 

9  Define  the  following  words  accurately:  splendid,  elegant,  antidote, 
paradoxical,  regicide,  pedantic,  exotic,  heterodox,  etc.  {There  are  about  10 
words  in  this  essay  to  choose  from.) 

10  Distinguls^i  between  the  following:  observation  and  observance, 
Individual  and  person,  person  and  party,  effect  and  affect 

11  Give  the  etymology  of  the  following:  converted,  perverted,  com- 
memorate, idiosyncrasy,  idiom,  superincumbent,  transmits,  transient. 

12  Explain  the  following  terms:  Aurora,  Niobe,  lago,  Arianlsm,  Shafts- 
bury,  etc. 

13  Show  definitely  why  the  following  statement  is  true: 

.    .    .    '  as  civilization  advances  poetry  almost  necessarily  declines.* 

14  Quote  the  lines  from  Shakespeare  beginning  ^ 

•  As  imagination  bodies  forth.' 

15  What  does  Macaulay  say  about  Allegro  and  Penseroso? 

S,  4  and  6  under  B  suggest  a  kind  of  study  of  prose  works  that  should  be  given  more 
attention.  At  present  I  do  not  feel  at  liberty  to  ask  such  questions.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  11  under  B. 


TEACHERS  COLLEGE 

120th  St.,  West,  New  York  city,  March  15,  1897 


Mr  RicJuird  Jones 


Dear  sir:  The  Teachers  college  depends  so  much  upon  the  study  of 
English  for  the  training  of  those  who  are  to  enter  upon  its  professioaal 
courses  that  the  English  department  has  been  obliged  to  change  somewbat 
and  to  supplement  the  requirements  adopted  by  the  association  of  colleg^es. 

The  examinations  for  entrance  to  its  two  years  of  training  preliminary 
to  the  professional  study  are  upon  the  books  selected  by  the  associatioo 
'  for  minute  and  critical  study.'    Following  are  some  specimen  questionB: 
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1  UalUffro 

1  Define  the  title. 

2  Bxplain  the  meaBing  of  the  two  genealogies  given  to  Mirth. 

3  By  what  selection  of  objects  and  what  treatment  of  them  Is  the 
student's  day  idealized? 

4  What  sort  of  sequence  runs  through  the  poem? 

5  At  what  points  does  it  reach  its  climax?  i 

2  II  penaeroso 

1  By  what  images  and  associations  is  the  mind  of  the  reader  prepared 
for  the  spirit  of  this  poem? 

2  Explain  fancies  fond,  ffrain,  decent,  hist,  pall,  virtuous,  cloister's  pale,  as 
used  In  this  poem,  quoting,  if  possible,  the  lines  in  which  they  occur. 

3  Write  an  essay  of  from  two  hundred  to  five  hundred  words  comparing 
the  poem  with>L*allegro. 

6  Merchant  of  Venice 

1  By  what  means  are  the  stories  of  the  play  blended  into  one? 

2  Point  out  the  ways  in  which  our  sympathies  are  turned  for  or  against 
Shylock. 

3  Is  there  any  reason  to  think  tfaait  Bassanio  received  a  hint  as  to  his 
choice?    Give  reasons  for  your  answer. 

4  By  what  means  are  we  blinded  as  to  the  inequality  of  the  periods  of 
time  elapsing  at  Belmont  and  at  Venice? 

5  -Why  do  not  the  Portia  of  act  1  and  the  Portia,  of  act  4  seem  incon- 
sistent with  each  other? 

6  What  is  the  dramatic  purpose  of  Antonio's  intercession  with  Shylock 
after  the  time  of  the  bond  has  expired?  What  other  things  in  the  play 
serve  the  same  purpose? 

7  What  do  you  regard  as  the  principal  idea  conveyed  by  the  play? 

In  addition  to  the  usual  demajid  that  the  candidate  shall  write  clear  and 
accurate  English,  correct  in  spelling,  sentence-structure  and  paragraphs, 
it  is  required  of  him  that  he  show  some  elementary  power  in  criticism; 
that  he  be  able  to  tell  by  what  means  the  author  has  made  effective  the 
presentation  of  his  ideas;  that  he  show  an  appreciation  of  what  is  really 
good;  and  that  he  be  able  to  get  at  the  informing  purpose  of  a  piece  of 
literature.  Of  course  only  the  beginnings  of  these  things  can  be 
expected.  But  a  candidate  who  can  see  no  other  reason  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  Jessica  and  her  story  into  the  Merchant  of  Venice  than  the  con- 
venience to  Portia  of  having  some  one  to  leave  in  charge  of  her  home 
while  she  has  gone  to  rescue  Antonio — such  an  answer  I  once  actually 
met  with — is  Judged  not  ready,  in  insight  and  breadth,  to  enter  upon  even 
our  preliminary  courses. 

In  the  English  work  of  the  schools  under  the  charge  of  the  Teachers  col- 
lege, word-study  is  regarded  as  only  a  means  to  the  higher  end  of  inter- 
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pretation.  Interpretation,  critical  and  appreciative,  is,  indeed,  considered 
to  be  the  fundamental  purpose  of  English  teaching.  This  is  conceived  to 
involve  not  merely  the  understanding  of  the  sentences  read — ^is  it  essen- 
tial, even,  to  one's  entrance  into  th&  spirit  of  the  Tempest  that  he  should 
be  able  to  gloss  satisfactorily  its  great  crux,  '  most  busie  lest,  when  I  doe 
it,'  if  he  can  feel  the  meaning? — but  to  involve  also  a  clear  conception  of  the 
relation  of  the  parts  of  a  literary  art-piece  to  the  whole.  These  relations 
both  logical  and  esthetic,  the  pupil  is  set  to  study.  It  is  held  that  there 
can  be  no  true  sort  of  appreciaitlon  of  a  work  of  art  except  through 
analysis  followed  by  synthesis.  <So  the  study  of  the  parts  In  their  relation 
to  the  whole,  and  the  survey  of  the  whole  whose  parts  have  been  seen 
separately  are  made  the  goal  of  interpretaition  and  the  means  of  esthetic 
appreciation. 

In  the  two  years  beyond  the  high  school  and  preliminary  to  the  profes- 
sional courses  further  and  more  analytic  work  is  required.  A  text-book  of 
rhetoric  is  used  for  reference  in  helping  the  student  to  make  clear  to 
himself  the  laws  of  Structure  that  he  finds  exemplified  in  the  literature 
studied.  If,  at  the  end  of  the  two  years,  he  can  not  in  some  fair  degree 
Judge  between  the  weak  and  the  strong,  the  true  and  the  affected,  the 
broad  and  the  narrow,  the  artistic  and  the  slovenly,  he  is  regarded  as  hav- 
ing' failed. 

Of  course  much  of  what  is  given  by  way  of  guidance  here  as  In  the 
high  school  must  come  from  the  teacher  and  not  from  text-books.  No 
teacher  can  succeed  In  this  work  who  does  not  know,  not  only  our  good 
literature,  but  also  our  good  criticism.  If  I  mig'ht  venture  to  pass  a 
stricture  upon  the  teachers  of  literature  in  our  secondary  schools,  I 
should  say  that  many  of  them  know  too  little  of  the  history  and  prin- 
ciples of  criticiEon.  ;NeHher  philology,  nor  the  gossip  that  calls  Itself 
biography,  nor  even  the  history  of  literature  Is  suflicient  equipment.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  many  teachers  in  this  state  who  have  charge  of  the 
literature  classes,  if  set  down  before  a  sonnet  of  Shakespeare  or  a  story  of 
Hawthorne  could  not  find  one  thing  to  say  about  it  that  would  indicate 
insight  or  original  thought  on  their  part.  How  can  they  set  other  people 
to  thinking?  How  can  they  open  the  eyes  oi  their  pupils  to  see,  to  feel, 
and  to  judge?  Let  the  teac^her  of  literature  go  to  Lessing  and  Oolerldge 
and  Arnold  and  Pater  and  Bagehot  and  Lowell — ^but  why  extend  the  list? — 
and  learn  from  them,  if  so  be  he  *  is  not  bred  too  dull,*  to  think  and  feel 
in  the  presence  of  the  masterworks.  Is  it  not  our  shame  and  reproach  as 
teachers  that  English  criticism,  which  at  least  fairly  began  with  Sidney 
and  Ben  Jonson,  is  not  yet  an  informing  power  in  most  of  our  teaching 
of  literature? 

I  would  enter  a  special  plea  also  against  the  random  nature  of  much  of 
the  present  teaching.  I  have  met  graduates  in  good  standing  from  well- 
known  eastern  colleges  who  have  taken  *  courses  in  literature  *  and  who 
have  told  me  that  they  *  discussed  *  the  books  read;  but  how,  or  for  what 
end,  or  with  what  result — of  all  this  they  could  tell  me  nothing,  except 
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that  after  the  reading  they  '  talked  about '  the  characters,  etc.,  with  the 
teachers.  Some  of  them  had  never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  principles  of 
criticism  or  of  the  writers  to  whom  they  might  go  in  order  to  learn  how 
to  judge  and  interpret.  That  such  pretense  of  teaching  literature  is  not 
found  in  most  of  our  colleges,  I  am  well  aware.  But  it  seems  fair  to  pro- 
test against  the  habit  some  of  them  have  of  heaping  all  the  blame  upon  the 
secondary  schools.  This  aimless  teaching,  when  found  in  the  secondary 
schools,  is  also  in  part  the  result  of  the  indefinite  and  varying  statements 
which  the  colleges  make  of  what  they  require.  In  some  of  the  best  fitting 
schools  in  the  east  I  have  seen  literature  taught  with  but  little  more  intel- 
ligent effort  at  interpretation  than  that  which  used  to  pass  as  teaching 
reading  in  the  days  when  all  the  school  literature  was  comprised  in  graded 
readers  and  regarded  as  a  collection  of  words  to  be  correctly  pronounced; 
and  the  teachers  now  doing  this  random  work  have  told  me  that  their 
boys  are  able  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations  to  good  colleges. 

In  the  high  school  at  the  latest  should  be  begun  this  interpretative 
analysis  for  which  I  am  pleading.  Definite  topics  and  questions,  designed 
to  lead  the  pupil  to  see  the  meaning  and  the  beauty  of  the  thing  read  should 
be  given  him  beforehand  to  guide  him  in  his  reading.  It  isn't  fair  to  leave 
him  to  groi>e.    He  may  have  to  leave  school  before  he  finds  the  light. 

One  point  more.    It  has  been  objected  that  analysis  kills  the  spirit  of 

literature.    Not  so.    The  man  wlio  can  not  by  analysis  reveal  its  beauty 

and  impart  its  spirit  has  missed  his  calling.    If  he  can  not  combine  the 

training  for  power  with  the  refining  by  beauty,  let  him  teach  something 

else  than  literature — or  nothing. 

Franklin  T.  Bakkr 


VASSAR  COLLEGE 

YasMor  college,  January  18, 1897 
My  rFikR^RJoNEs:  Fascinating  as  a  discussion  of  entrance  Bngliah 
teaching  would  be  I  must  limit  myself  to-day  to  naming  what  seem  to  me 
the  essential  qualities  to  be  developed  in  the  secondary  school,  and  the 
points  toward  which  its  efforts  should  tend.  Besides  the  habit  of  direct, 
fairly  adequate  expression  of  his  thoughts  the  student  should,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  trained  to  a  keen  perception  of  the  vital,  human  interests  of  litera- 
ture and  to  a  power  of  critical  reading,  i.  c.  of  following  the  thought 
through  a  reasonably  complex  paragraph  or  essay. 

Simple  as  these  ends  seem  they  do  not  begin  to  be  reached  by  the  mass 
of  the  class  till  about  the  middle  of  their  freshman  year,  when  the  girls 
have  some  sense  of  power  in  telling  such  an  elementary  thing  as  what  an 
author  means  to  say  In  a  given  paragraph.  Under  these  circumstances.  I 
have  chosen  questions  that  would  lead  them  to  the  discussion  of  char- 
acter development  —  the  subject  in  which  they  are  naturally  most  inter- 
ested; simple  questions  of  artistic  workmanship,  which,  when  not  treated 
too  formally  or  technically,  throw  light  on  the  whole  character  of  the 
selection  studied;  and  In  analysis,  which,  In  every  form,  seems  absolutely 
necessary. 
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Word-Study,  tbe  easiest  beginning  of  the  method,  I  left  nntoncbed, 
because  some  attempts  towards  it  seem  to  be  taken  and  I  could  think  of 
no  questions  that  would  suggest  the  best  course.  In  analysis  of  para- 
graphs and  essays  there  is  doubtless  infinite  danger  of  a  cast-iron  method 
that  will  do  more  harm  than  good.  The  usual  result  when  an  a^ttempt 
towards  analysis  has  been  made  being  to  give  the  students  an  idea  of  a 
rigid  form  into  which  the  subject-matter  analyzed  must  somehow  be  made 
to  fall.  Gould  it  be  suggested  to  the  teachers  that  Brewster's  Studiea  in 
itructure  and  style,  though  not  suited  for  their  classes,  would  give  them  an 
admirable  idea  of  the  point  a  class  in  one  direction  should  try  to  reach. 

Perhaps  my  papers  are  too  nearly  of  equal  difllculty  to  meet  your  need. 
I  tried  to  give  a  fair,  hard  examination  now  practicable  and  one  that  I 
should  consider  at  present  suited  to  the  mid-year  freshman  examination. 
The  questions  marked  wiith  asterisks  have  been  discussed  in  actual  classes, 
at  least  the  Implied  subjects  have  been,  or  given  in  actual  preparatory 
examination.  *  Of  course  I  should  not  expect  more  than  three  or  four  of  the 
questions  to  be  answered,  and  so  might  make  out  a  shorter  paper  for  an 
actual  examination;  but  for  the  present  purpose  the  length  seemed  less 
objectionable  than  insufilciency. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  question  or  to  be  of  any  possible  help  in 
this  good  work. 

Very  sincerely  yours 

Laura  J.  Wtux 


Examination  in  freshman  English 

January  28, 1896 
Anstoer  10  questions,  including  either  2  or  H.    Consider  excellence  rather 
than  lenfftJi. 

1  Briefly  recapitulate  Spencer's  argument  in  the  Philosophy  of  style, 

2  What  points  ought  to  be  considered  in  a  short  treatise  on  the  nature 
and  qualities  of  the  paragraph? 

3  Trace  the  conflict  between  good  use  and  the  principles  of  stracture  in 
sentences,  paragraphs,  and  whole  compositions. 

4  What  habit  of  thought  underlies  figurative  language  and  our  percep- 
tion of  the  humorous?    Show  the  relation  between  them. 

5  What  means  would  you  take  to  secure,  in  your  writing,  unity?  coher- 
ence? good  massing? 

6  State  at  least  three  points  of  strong  contrast  between  the  critical  prin- 
ciples of  Macaulay  and  those  of  Arnold. 

7  What  is  style?    Express  in  an  original  figure  the  relation  between 
thought  and  expression. 

8  State  any  two  questions  suggested  but  not  answered  by  this  term's 
study  of  English. 
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9  Characterize  liamb's  style  by  the  three  tnoet  suitable  adjectiyes. 

10  On  what  condition  of  a  great  creative  period  in  literature  does  Arnold 
lay  most  stress?  How  far  and  in  what  ways  is  this  condition  essential  to 
indiyidnal  workers? 

11  Why  is  connotation  likely  to  be  fuller  in  poetry  than  in  prose?  Illus- 
trate. 

12  What  would  be  Lamb's  most  probable  criticism  of  Arnold?  What 
Arnold's  of  Lamb? 

13  Write  a  series  of  not  less  than  five  sentences  which  shall  each  contain 
the  substance  of  a  paragraph,  and  which  shall  together  form  the  skeleton 
of  a  paper  on  Bacon's  philo»ophy. 

14  Criticize  the  following  paragraph  on  Home-life  in  Lamb*8  eenaya: 
'Lamb's  pictures  of  home-life  are  very  naturally  portrayed.    In  his 

essay  on  *'  Dream  children  "  he  shows  how  keen  was  his  appreciation  of 
home-life  and  how  great  a  sacrifice  he  made  in  giving  up  the  hope  of  it  to 
care  for  his  sister  Mary.  His  devotion  to  her  through  all  her  llfe»  not  only 
when  she  was  his  household  companion,  but  when  she  was  suffering  from 
her  frequent  attacks  of  insanity,  Is  very  touching.  But  her  love  and  sym- 
pathy for  him  Is  no  less  beautiful.  The  picture  of  the  two,  reading  together 
by  their  cosy  fireside  of  a  winter's  evening,  remains  in  memory  after  many 
others  are  forgotten.' 

June  1,  1896 
Ansicer  10  questions.    Consider  quality  rather  than  quantity. 

1  How  and  why  does  the  diction  of  poetry  differ  from  that  of  prose? 

2  Compare  Spencer's,  Pater's,  and  Ruskin's  views  of  literary  structure. 

3  How  does  literature  '  in  the  absolute  correspondence  of  the  term  to  the 
import '  fulfil  the  condition  of  all  good  art? 

4  Analyze  the  following  figures: 

> 

Admetos  at  the  filntlest  of  his  heart 

Had  so  much  soft  in  him  as  held  a  fire;  i 

The  other  was  all  iron,  clashed  from  filnt 

Its  fire,  but  shed  no  spark  and  showed  no  bruise. 

'  The  fathers  have  eaten  sour  grapes  and  the  children's  teeth  are  set  on 
edge.'  < 

5  Describe  as  clearly  as  possible  the  atmosphere  of  Ruskin's  writings. 

6  Trace  the  Infiuence  of  Carlyle's  habit  of  thought  on  his  sentence,  para- 
graph, and  essay  structure. 

7  How  does  Lamb's  individuality  appear  in  his  choice  of  words?  How 
Pater's? 

8  Criticize  any  three  authors  studied  this  year  with  reference  to  your  own 
development. 

9  Analyze  the  Queen  of  the  air,  paragraphs  161-77. 

10  What  was  the  condition  of  men  of  letters  in  the  18th  century? 

11  Compare  Ruskin's  treatment  of  pagan  myths  with  Carlyle's. 
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12  What  foreign  influences  appear  in  the  writings  of  Arnold,  Pater,  Car- 
lyle*  and  Rnskin? 

13  Correct  the  following  analysis  on  Carlyle  as  seen  in  his  works:  ' 

a  Introduction. 

1)  Carlyle's  Uf  e. 
&  Carlyle  as  seen  in  Hero-icorahip. 

1)  Bnthusiasin. 

2)  Sincere. 

3)  CritlcaL 

4)  Energetic, 
j       5)  Justice. 

c  As  seen  in  Sartor  resartus. 

1)  Philosophical  thinker. 

2)  Humor  and  pathos. 
d  As  seen  in  essay  on  Burns. 

(  1)  Sympathy. 


UNION  COLLEGE 
Entrance  examination,  1897 

[Professor  Tmax  beiog  absent  iu  Earope,  the  following  questions  were  prepared  by  Professor 
Bdwsrd  Everett  Hale  jr.] 

1  As  ypu  like  it    (Take  a  and  &  or  c  and  d) 

a  How  do  all  the  characters  in  the  play  get  to  the  Forest  of  Arden? 
6  How  does  it  suit  Shaliespere's  plan  to  have  them  all  gathered  there? 
c  What  kind  of  a  play  is  this?    Compare  it  with  some  other  play  of 
Shakespere*8.  ;    '    ; 

d  What  sort  of  girl  was  Rosalind?    Give  a  little  sketch  of  her  character. 

2  History  of  the  plague  in  London, 

a  Give  an  account  of  the  beginning  of  the  plague. 
b  Wherein  does  Defoe's  manner  in  this  book  resemble  that  of  his  most 
famous  work? 

3  Tales  of  a  traveler.    (Take  a  and  one  other) 

a  What  is  the  plan  according  to  which  the  tales  are  gathered  together? 
What  divisions  are  there? 

b  Give  an  idea  of  how  these  stories  differ  from  the  short  stories  in  the 
magazines  of  to-day. 

c  How  do  the  stories  indicate  the  different  directions  of  Irving's  interests? 

4  TiDice-told  tales.    (Take  a  and  one  other) 

a  Why  are  these  stories  called  Ttcice-told  tales? 

b  *  Wakefield '  is  the  story  of  the  man  who  left  his  home  to  live  in  the 
next  street  unknown  to  his  wife  and  family.  What  connection  has  this 
tale  with  Hawthorne's  own  character? 

c  *  David  Swan '  is  the  story  of  the  boy  who  slept  on  his  way  to  Boston. 
What  happened  as  he  slept,  and  what  is  Indicated  by  the  tale? 

d  What  are  the  *  Legends  of  the  province  house? ' 

e  What  is  the  story  of  *  The  minister's  black  veil?  " 
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1  What  was  the  great  carbuncle? 

5  EvangeUne,    (Take  two) 

a  What  is  the  historical  basis  for  the  story? 

b  What  is  there  in  the  story  of  the  poem  that  makes  so  many  people 
Uke  it  ! 

c  Contrast  the  first  part  with  the  second. 

6  Silas  Mamer.    (Omit  5  or  c) 

a  How  did  Silas  Mamer  come  to  Bayeloe? 

h  What  sort  of  man  was  he  when  he  came? 

e  How  did  his  character  change  and  how  was  the  change  brought  about? 

7  Merchant  of  Venice,    (Omit  h  and  c  or  d) 

a  How  is  the  story  of  the  caskets  connected  with  the  story  of  the  pound  of 
flesh? 
b  What  is  the  climax  of  the  play? 
e  What  is  the  purpose  of  the  fifth  act? 
d  Is  our  sympathy  aroused  for  or  against  Shylock,  and  why? 
e  Qratiano  says: 

I  A  second  Daniel,  a  Daniel,  Jew! 

Now,  infidel,  I  have  yon  on  the  hip. 

When  does  he  say  it?  What  does  it  mean?  Explain  a  Daniel,  infidel,  on 
file  hip. 

8  Conciliation  with  America,    (Take  two) 

a  For  what  three  reasons  did  Burke  hold  force  to  be  a  useless  policy  with 
America?  i 

b  What  were  the  reasons  he  gave  for  the  love  of  liberty  in  America? 
e  What  analogous  cases  did  he  cite  in  support  of  his  proposition? 

9  Mannion,    (Take  two) 

a  How  did  Marmion  go  to  meet  the  Blfln  knight  and  how  did  he  return? 
5  Who  was  *  Bell-the-Cat  and  why  was  he  so  called?    What  was  Tan- 
tallon?  I    ! 

The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own; 
And  never  shall  in  friendly  grasp 
The  hand  of  such  as  Marmion  clasp. 

Why  would  Douglas  not  clasp  hands  with  Marmion? 

c  What  is  a  palmer?  a  slogan?  a  palfrey?  a  falcon?  vespers? 

10  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson.    (Take  two) 

a  Write  about  Dr  Johnson's  relations  with  the  Earl  of  Ohesterfield  con- 
cerning the  dictionary. 

b  Describe  '  The  club/  mentioning  its  members. 

e  To  what  does  Dr  Johnson  owe  his  fame? 

d  Bxplain  the  following:  Grub  street,  Drury  lane,  the  Spectator,  The 
beggar's  opera,  the  Hebrides. 

e  What  does  Macaulay  mean  when  he  says  that  although  Johnson 
blamed  Shakespere  for  '  neglecting  the  proprieties  of  time  and  place '  he  has 
yet  himself  in  Rasselas,  '  sinned  in  this  way  more  grievously  '  ? 
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CANISIUS  COLLEGE 

STUDY  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

1  With  regard  to  the  study  of  standard  works  I  would  suggest  the  fol- 
lowing method.  The  author's  work  may  be  read  In  school  at  least  cur- 
sorily. Let  the  student  note  down  in  copy  books  the  contents  of  each 
paragraph  or  stanza  or  scene,  summing  up  in  a  few  words  the  pith  of  the 
author's  meaning.  This  should  be  done  with  all  the  works,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  read  foi:  *  general  knowledge '  or  for  *  thorougli  study.' 
As  to  the  latter  works,  viz,  works  set  down  for  thorough  study  the  fol- 
lowing should  be  added.  The  student  should  make  collections  of  choice 
expressions  of  each  paragraph.  From  time  to  time  the  teacher  should  give 
questions  comprising,  developing  and  enlarging  upon  several  paragraphs, 
their  connection  and  bearing  of  one  upon  the  other.  These  questions  and 
answers  should  be  entered  into  the  same  book.  To  give  an  example:  In 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison:  What  is  Macaulay's  opinion  in  regard  to 
Addison's  classical  attainment  and  how  does  he  prove  his  opinion?  How 
does  Macaulay  compare  the  wit  of  Swift  and  of  Voltaire? 

Another  useful  exercise  would  be,  to  make  the  students  count  the  nam- 
l)er  of  words  in  a  paragraph;  have  them  find  out  the  percentage  of  Latin 
and  Anglo-Saxon  words  and  give  the  derivation  of  all  the  Latin  words. 

A  certain  passage  may  be  examined  with  reference  to  tropes  and  figures. 

2  In  order  to  finish  the  reading  of  authors  by  the  time  the  student  wants 
to  enter  college,  the  standard  works  required  for  entering  the  college  may 
be  divided  and  systematically  arranged  for  three  or  four  years  of  high 
school.  If  then  a  student  applying  to  enter  college  could  show  that  he 
has  read  and  studied  these  works,  offering  copy  books,  as  described  above 
and  attested  by  the  teacher,  we  think,  such  work  should  be  substituted 
for  an  examination  in  the  single  works.  For  let  us  take  a  student  who  Is 
trying  his  entrance  examination.  Besides  English,  other  important 
branches,  Latin,  Greek,  mathematics,  history  or  perhaps  also  sciences  are 
taxing  his  mental  ability  and  call  for  irksome  work,  and  careful  reviewing. 
If  in  addition  to  this  work,  several  English  authors  are  to  be  studied  or,  at 
least,  are  to  be  reread  for  'general  knowledge'  or  for  ^thorough  study,'  the 
student  may  Justly  think  that  he  is  trying  to  perform  a  task  which  would 
be  too  difficult  even  for  the  examiners  except  for  the  professor  of  English 
who  devotes  himself  exclusively  to  this  branch.  A  student  who  has  read 
and  analyzed  the  works  on  former  occasions,  may  have  forgotten  many 
minor  details,  but  his  mind  has  been  Imbued  with  the  ideas  of  the  authors 
and  with  a  taste  for  literature. 

3  Besides  the  test  of  the  student's  ability  set  forth  in  his  written  tasks 
during  the  academic  curriculum,  the  candidate  should  write  an  essay^ 
based  on  some  of  the  works  required  for  entrance.  He  might  have  the 
choice  among  five  or  10  different  topics.  One  essay,  nay,  one  paragraph, 
may  give  sufficient  evidence  of  tlie  student's  proficiency  or  deficiency.    To 
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.  this,  however,  should  be  added  an  oral  twamination,  A  few  questions  put 
by  a  skllfuf  examiner  will  easily  bring  out  the  student- s  standing  and  wilt 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  knowledge  with  regard  to  aeveraf 
Bnglish  authors,  whereas  the  written  examination  may  confine  him  to  on» 
author. 

4  As  to  the  choice  of  authors  a  certain  liberty  may  be  granted,  alwayg 
keeping  in  view,  that  the  selections  be  excellent  in  sentiment,  unstained 
and  harmless  In  imagery  and  allusions,  perfect  in  language  and  expression, 
A  certain  liberty  should  be  granted,  because  opinions  difTer  in  regard  to 
excellence  of  choice  productions  inasmuch  as  some,  and  we  think,  many 
earnest  educators  would  urge  to  have  works  like  Scott's  Marmion  taken 
from  the  list  of  books. 

6  I  add  a  few  remarks  showing  how  we  Interested  the  students  in  the 
reading  of  authors:  i 

The  Ancient  mariner  was  read  in  school,  often  aloud  by  the  entire  class 

and  it  was  remarkable  how  the  music  and  rhythm  of  the  verse  was  felt 

and  enjoyed.      On  a  single  part  of  the  poem  compositions  were  written 

.narrating  in  the  student's  own  language  the  event  contained  in  that  part^ 

some  of  the  expressions  being  borrowed  from  the  poet 

Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison  as  explained  above. 

Milton's  Lveidas  was  carefully  explained,  analysed  and  memorized  after 
the  Eclogues  of  Virgil  had  been  read  and  translated  and  passages  of  Ovid 
contained  in  some  allusions  had  been  explained  shortly  b^ore. 

Merchant  of  Venice  was  read  in  class,  the  characters  of  a  certain  acen« 
having  been  assigned  to  students  before  hand.  This  stimulated  them  so 
much  that  they  prepared  to  give  the  whole  play  as  a  class  exercise.  ' 

Evangeline  was  mada  the  subject  of  commencement  exercises.  The  pro- 
irram  is  added:  It  tended  to  bring  out  the  beauty  of  the  poem,  the  history 
of  the  event  according  to  the  latest  researches;  the  nature  of  the  meter  with 
rtference  to  classical  languages  and  to  German. 

Commencement  program 

Black  America  march. .-. Harry  E.  ZicM 

COLLEGE  BAND 

Sonnet  on  Lfongf  ellow 

LAWRENCE   J.    COLLINS 

*  Evangeline '  —  Character  of  the  heroine 

WILLIAM  C.  ZIEROLF 

*  Bvangellne '  —  Critical  essay 

JOHN  M.  GUNSTER 

Selections  from  '  Evangeline '  with  translations 

BY  STUDENTS  OF  THE  FIRST  ACADEMIC  CLASS 

Introductory  remarks  on  the  meter  of  '  Evangeline ' 

The  herds  returning  home,  (lines  171-86) 

Translation  in  Chreek  hexameters 
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JOHN  jk.  KIlKKiLBT 

The  bndal  of  BTaiigeUiiei»  father,  (UneeMiMO). . ... . . 

Tran^^Um  in  ImUm  hemmmeter$ 

FREDKRICK  KNAUF 

The  mocking  bird,  Gines  873-87) , 

Translation  in  German  hexameteri 

FRANCIS  J.  ROHR 

Longfellow  vindicated. 


» 


JOSEPH  J.  DIRSCHBRL 

The  arrow  and  the  song  —  Liongfellow L.  Bonvin,  8.  J, 

WITH  ACOOMPANIMENT  OF  STRING  QUARTETTE 
CHARLRS  GABRIEL 

Address  by  the  president 

Award  of  certificates 

Distribution  of  prizes 

Oanisius  march Charles  Mise^Jca 

COLLEGE  BAND 

Longfellow's  Evangeline 

A    Qaestlons  on  the  measure 

1  Explain  the  measure  used  in  this  poem. 

2  Does  the  dactylic  hexameter  occupy  the  same  position  of  importance 

in  English  poetry  as  in  the  Latin  and  Greek? 
8  Has  Longfellow  succeeded  in  naturalizing  the  hexameter  in  English 
I  poetry? 

4  According  to  the  opinion  of  O.  W.  Holmes  what  advantage  was  gained 

by  Longfellow  in  adopting  the  hexameter  for  this  poem? 

B   Questions  on  history 

6  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  history  and  occupation  of  the  Acadians. 

6  What  constituted  their  happiness? 

7  To  whom  is  the  banishment  of  the  Acadians  to  be  imputed? 

C    Questions  based  on  the  principles  of  rhetoric  and  rales  of  eritieina 

8  To  what  species  of  poetry  does  Longfellow's  Evangeline  belong? 

9  Express  in  full  the  similes  occurring  in  part  1,  so.  that  each  contains 

four  terms  which  may  be  considered  as  a  proportion:    a:5::c:d. 
!    10  Convert  these  similes  into  metaphors,  where  it  is  possible. 

11  Point  out  the  passages  containing  the  most  beautiful  descripUons  of 

natural  scenery. 

D   Miscellaneous  questions 

12  Show  in  what  respects  the  ideal  of  idyllic  peace  as  described  in  Evan- 

geline is  superior  to  that  of  Goethe's  Hermann  und  Dorothea, 

13  Point  out  the  differences  and  the  similarity  between  the  character  of 

Evangeline  and  that  of  Preciosa  in  the  Spanish  student. 
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14  Quote  from  memory  tbiSbUttefe  WhtehifHai^tkij  key-nots  of  the  poem. 

15  Describe  the  incident  in  the  poem  which  has  roused  de^;»e8t  sympathj 

in  your  heart 
Iff  Pttrre  that'  in  the  character  of  Eyangeline  Longrfellow  lias  produced 

an  ideal  of  true  Christian  womanhood. 
17  Write  in  an  hour  a  composition  of  not  more  than  400  words  on  the 
story  of  Eyangeline  In  a  neat  and  easy  style.    Aim  at  clearness  of 
thouirht  and  correctness  of  form  rather  than  at  elaborateness  of  ex- 
pression or  richness  of  imagery. 
It  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  that  by  the  united  efforts  of  many  a 
method  of  teaching  English  be  found  which  will  be  entirely  satisfactory, 
meet  all  requirements  and  be  productive  of  the  best  results.    The  difficul- 
ties ordinarily  besetting  the  path  of  the  teacher  of  literature  are  certainly 
not  imaginary. 

On  the  subject  of  rendering  the  reading  of  standard  works  profitable  in 
many  ways,  I  would  offer  the  following  brief  suggestion. 

In  reading  it  is  essential  of  course  that  the  scholar  understand  the  ex- 
pressions and  comprehend  the  Idea  of  the  author.  To  effect  its  object, 
however,  reading  must  quicken  observation  also  and  lead  the  pupil  on  to 
:a  relish  and  Just  appreciation  of  the  beauties  of  thought  and  language. 

Prof.  J.  M.  Hart  of  Cornell  has  aptly  said:  'Reading  must  be  at  once  in- 
telligent and  sympathetic.  The  scholar  is  to  be  taught  to  recognize  in  the 
book  before  him  not  a  mere  stitching  together  of  detached  sentences  in 
black  and  white,  but  the  direct  message  of  a  human  soul  to  him,  the  boy 
in  school.    The  men  and  women  that  he  reads  of  are  to  be  to  him  live  men 

3.nd  women.  He  Is  to  study  their  characters  and  Judge  wherein  they  ap- 
proached or  departed  from  the  right' 

What  a  gain,  if  scholars  have  been  taught  to  seek  in  the  books  used  in 
reading,  specimens  illustrating  the  rules  and  definitions  of  rhetoric;  if  they 
have  been  trained  to  make  analyses  of  plots,  stories  and  characters,  and 
thus  to  see  for  themselves  how  the  writer  has  followed  the  guidance  of  the 
precepts. 

This  method  of  teaching  scholars  to  think  for  themselves  naturally  leads 
them  to  form  sound  and  Independent  Judgments.  They  will  be  the  more 
-desirous  of  devoting  their  leisure  moments  to  the  cultivation  of  a  more 
Intimate  acquaintance  with  writers  whom  they  esteem  and  whose  merits 
they  have  learnt  to  appreciate.  Private  reading  will  thus  be  considerably 
encouraged. 

Another  valuable  practice  is  to  have  pupils  write  up  each  book  or  poem, 
section  by  section,  canto  by  canto,  to  have  them  note  the  peculiarities  of 
style,  choice  expressions,  beautiful  figures  and  comment  upon  the  special 
merits  and  defects  of  the  author's  language. 

I  do  not  suppose  this  method  to  be  the  most  useful  in  every  case,  still,  I 

think  all  who  have  tried  it  practically  will  admit  its  manifold  advantages 

for  intellectual  discipline  and  literary  refinement 

Pbter  Leonard 
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HABVABD  COLLEGE 

OamMdge,  Mobs,,  Vavember  20, 1886 

...    In  general  we  lay  more  stress  in  our  examination  on  Bnglisb 

composition  than  on  minute  knowledge  of  tlie  prescribed  books.     Our 

first  question  is,  does  the  candidate  write  English?     Perhaps  what  is 

•aid  in  our  catalogue  about  Bnglish  will  be  of  some  use. 

Sincerely  yours 

L.  B.  B.  Brigos 
English 

Attend  to  form  as  well  cts  to  substance. 
Admission   (1)  1896 
1  Select  any  five  of  the  following  subjects  and  write  a  paragraph  or  two 
on  each: 
a  New  Year's  eve  at  the  red  house. 
h   Silas  Marner's  gold. 

e    Silas  Mamer  and  the  church  in  Lantern  Yard. 
d  Godfrey  Cass  and  his  brother, 
e   The  coming  of  Bppie. 
f    The  draining  of  the  stone-pits. 
g    Godfrey  Cass'  confession  to  his  wife. 
h  The  character  of  Silas  Mamer. 

i    A  comparison  of  the  sisters  Nancy  and  PrlsciUa  Lammeter. 
/    The  inhabitants  of  Raveloe. 
k  E/ppie's  wedding. 

1  The  escape  of  Charles  2  from  Woodstock, 
m  Cromweil  before  the  picture  of  Charles  1. 
n  'Bvangeline  in  the  south. 

0   The  death  of  Gabriel. 

2  a  Tell  the  story  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  showing  how  many  and  what 
stories  are  interwoven  in  it 

5  State  clearly  the  argument  of  Shylock  and  that  of  Portia  in  the  trial 
scene. 

0  Quote,  if  you  can,  any  10  lines  of  the  play  which  you  especially  like. 
If  you  are  unable  to  quote  10  lineSt  ffive  the  substance  of  Bassanio^s  s^^eech 

as  he  makes  the  choice  of  the  caskets, 

d  Give  your  opinion  of  the  treatment  Shylock  receives  throughout  the 
play. 

e  Under  what  circumstances  is  the  *  music  of  the  spheres '  mentioned  in 
the  play?    What  is  said  about  it? 

Admission   (2)  1896 

1  Select  any  five  of  the  following  subjects  and  write  a  paragraph  or  two 
on  each: 

a  The  hunting  dinner. 

b  The  mysterious  picture. 

0  The  adventure  of  my  uncle. 

d  The  poor-devil  author. 

€  The  strolling  manager. 
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f   The  ttory  of  the  young  robber.      ,  \. . 

ji   The  devil  and  Tom  Walker. 

h  The  character  of  Cromwell  as  depicted  in  WoodBtadk, 

4  Sir  Henry  Lee  of  Ditchley. 
/   The  lodge  at  Woodstock. 

k  Master  Louis  Kemeguy. 

J    The  captnre  of  Albert  Lee. 

m  Joceline.  , 

»  Wildrake's  first  jnterview  with  OromwelL 

•    «  Oh»  we'll  dance,  and  sing,  and  play, 

For  't  will  be  a  Joyous  day 
When  the  King  shall  enjoy  his  own  again. 

2  a  To  what  class  of  compositions  does  Comua  belong?  Tell  what 
jou  can  about  the  nature  and  purpose  of  compositions  of  this  class. 

5  What  is  the  plot  of  Comusl 

c  Quote,  if  you  can,  any  10  consecutive  lines  of  Comus  which  especially 
please  you.  (If  you  are  unable  to  quote  10  Unes,  give  the  substoaice  of  th6 
Attendant  Spirit? b  OGCOunt  of  Comus  and  Ms  crew,) 

^  d  What  is  the  main  subject  of  Lyddae,  and  what  are  the  character* 
IsUcs  of  the  poem?  What  famous  description  of  Milton's  own  times  does 
It  contain? 

e  Contrast  UaUegro  and  II  penseroBo, 

Admi$9ion  to  adwti/^bed  standing  (to  sophomore  class)  1896 

1  Comment  fully  on  the  following,  from  the  point  of  view  of  sentence* 
structure: 

'  Here,  where  his  largeness  and  freedom  serve  him  so  admimUy,  and  also 
In  those  poems  and  songs  where  to  shrewdness  he  adds  infinite  archness 
imd  wit,  and  to  benignity  infinite  pathos,  where  his  manner  is  fiawless,  and 
«  perfect  poetic  whole  is  the  result — ^in  things  like  the  address  to  the  mouse 
whose  home  he  had  ruined,  in  tilings  lik*3  Duncan  Oray,  Tarn  Glm,  WMstU 
<ind  ril  come  to  you  my  lad,  Auld  lang  syne  (this  list  might  be  made  much 
longer)  —  here  we  have  the  genuine  Bums,  of  whom  the  real  estimate  must 
be  high  indeed/ 

2  Discuss  unity  in  its  application  to  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  whole 
•compositions. 

8  Discuss  the  relation  of  force  to  ease. 
4  Discuss  'the  pathetic  fallacy.' 

6  Write  an  exposition. 

6  What  are  the  qualities  of  a  good  narrative?  Show  how  these  qualities 
appear  in  some  narrative  that  you  have  read. 

7  Point  out  the  difference  between  scientific  and  artistic  desc^ptlon. 

8  Discuss  Defoe's  method  of  obtaining  verisimilitudei.  Give  an  illustm* 
tlon  from  RoUnson  Crusoe, 

9  Give  your  opinion  of  Pope  as  a  poet  and  your  veasons  for  yovr 
^pliiSoa. 

10  Thackeray's  estimate  of  Sir  Richard  Steele. 
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Admi89ion  to  advanc^fi  jljffnd4m  (to  MfMhopiofV  etatt>.  1^ 

WeU  choeen  exampleiiWlH  enhance  the  ralue  of  your  irortL 

t  Name  and  defkne  the  teto  iftiffui  umtn  words. 

2  Is  the  following  sentence  fn  itaUcf  periodic  or  loose?  Why?  Reammge 
fhe  sentence  so  that  it  shall  be  the  kind  of  sentence,  periodic  or  loose,  which 
In  its  present  form  it  is  not. 

BUll  further  to  illustrate  the  dittinction  between  periodic  and  loose  aentenoefr 
an  effective  example  of  each  kind  may  J>e  quoted. 

8  Bxplain  the  use  of  shall  and  v>ill  in  the  following  sentence: 

•  *•  You,  my  dear,"  said  she,  "  believe  you  shall  be  unhappy,  if  you  haTe> 
Mr  Solmes:  your  parents  think  the  contrary;  and  that  you  will  be  undoubt- 
edly so  were  you  to  have  Mr  Loyeku*e." ' 

4  Discuss  antithesis  and  l>alanced  sentences. 

6  GiYe  an  example  of  eftective  description  in  Henry  Esmond.  Oiye  res- 
sons  for  your  opinion. 

6  Discuss  the  fundamental  principles  of  narration. 

7  What  is  exposition?    What  is  its  relation  to  argument f  to  descriftUmt 

8  What  is  Pope's  cliaracterlzation  of  Addison?    How  far  is  it  correct? 
0  Tell  the  story  of  the  deatii  of  Hector. 

10  What  principles  of  rhetoric  are  illustrated  in  the  following  lines: 

Fair  nymphs,  and  well-dressed  youths  around  her  shone, 
But  eyery  eye  was  fixed  on  her  alone. 
On  her  white  breast  a  sparkling  cross  she  wore, 
Which  Jews  might  kiss,  and  infidels  ad<»e. 
\  Her  lively  looks  a  sprightly  mind  disclose. 

Quick  as  her  eyes,  and  as  unfixed  as  those: 
Favours  to  none,  to  all  she  smiles  extends; 
Oft  she  rejects,  but  never  once  offends.  , 

Bright  as  the  sun,  her  eyes  the  gazers  strike, 
And,  like  the  sun,  they  shine  on  all  alike.  > 

!       Yet  graceful  ease,  and  sweetness  void  of  pride. 
Might  hide  her  faults,  if  belles  had  faults  to  hide: 
If  tx>  her  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  on  her  face,  and  you'll  forget  'em  alL 

This  nymph,  to  the  destruction  of  mankindt  ' 
Nourished  two  locks  which  graceful  hung  behind 
In  equal  curls,  and  well  conspired  to  deck 
With  shining  ringlets  the  smooth  ivory  neckt 
Love  in  these  labyrinths  his  slaves  detains. 
And  mighty  hearts  are  held  in  slender  chains. 
With  hairy  springes  we  the  birds  betray. 
Slight  lines  of  hair  surprise  the  finny  prey, 
Fair  tresses  man's  imperial  race  ensnare. 
And  beauty  draws  us  with  a  single  hair.        i       •  .1 


DIBOUBBIONS  AND  4GfflBailiBIf  BXAVDUUEXOKS  ISSt 

W&LLBSLBT  ^O&LSSB&E 

WefMkif,  Ma$$^  Ddeember  tenth 
Pwfeuor  Richard  Jonei 

Vmma  msLi  I  esdoee  a  oopy  af  our  entniiee  ezamlnation  m  prepamd 
under  our  old  custoca  of  unifying  tlie  tests  in  iitarature  and  composition* 
Next  year  I  propose  to  ask  questions.  For  any  views  that  I  may  be  rash 
enough  to  entertain  on  the  subject,  I  beg  to  refer  you  to  the  current  num- 
ber of  FotMore, 

'  Very  truly  yours 

Katharine  Lek  Bates 
Entrance  exam4natUm,  Sept,  1896 

English  literature 

Write  your  candid  opinion,  with  full  explanation  and  support,  on  one  of 
the  following  questions: 

1  Is  Puck  a  clumsy  little  goblin  or  a  dainty  fairy? 

2  Should  Webster  be  written  into  history  as  a  traitor  or  a  martyr? 
8  Is  Lyctdae  pathetic? 


TUFTS  COLLEGE 

Tnfte  0Oll«0f0^  yoMmder  20, 1896 
Freff,  Rkihaird  Jonee 

Dear  sib  :  Bndosed  please  find  sample  copies  of  my  last  entrance  ezam« 
Ination  in  Staiglish.  I  haye  allowed  the  candidate  to  omit  several  num- 
bers, as  a  compromise,  until  the  secondary  schools  shall  have  adapted 
themselres  to  the  requirements.  The  subject  of  the  teaching  of  litera* 
ture  is  so  large  that  I  do  not  feel  competent  to  treat  it  in  the  time  now  at 

command. 

Very  sincerely 

D.  L.  Maulsbt 

English 

June  18,  1896 
1  Make  a  statement  in  the  following  form: 

I  haye  read  the  whole  of  each  of  the  following  works^  unless  I  haye 

otherwise  stated: 

Shakespeare's  Midsummer  nighVa  dream;  Defoe's  History 
of  the  plague  in  London;  Irving's  Tales  of  a  traveler;  Scott's  ^ 

TTood^tocit;     Macaulay's     Essay     on     Milton;     Longfellow's 
Evanyeline;  George  Bliot's  Silas  Mamer;  Shakespeare's  Mer-  i 

1  ehant  of  Venice;  Milton's  UaUegro,  II  penseroso,  Comus,  and 

I  Lyoidas;  Webster's  first  Bunker  Hill  oration. 

•  {/Signature 
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2  Choose  three  of  t^er  f (Allowing  toplcB,  each  from  a  dlif erent  book,  and 
write. onQ  or  tvfo  paragraphs  on  each  topic  chosen: 

From  3fidsummer  n^fU's  dream:  (a)  The  fortune  of  the  four  loven; 
(5)  The  pUiy  within  the  play;  (e)  Fairy  land. 

From  Defoe's  History  of  the  ploifue  in  Lotiddn:    (d)  Fatality  of  the 
plague;  (e)  What  makes  the  story  seem  true? 

From  Irving's  Tale$  of  a  traveler:  (/)  Examples  of  humor;  {g)  Literary 
life  in  London. 

From  Scott's  Woodstock;  (h)  Historical  background;  (i)  Description  <iiC 
one  of  the  principal  characters. 

From  Macaulay's  Essay  on  MiUon:  (J)  Personal  and  literary  characteris- 
tics of  Milton. 

From  Longfellow's  Evangeline:  (h)  The  king's  mandate;  (T)  The  patience 
of  Evangeline. 

From  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer:  (m)  The  weaver,  before  and  after  the 
'ministration  of  Bppie. 

8  {Omit  three  numJfers.) 

a  What  few  facts  are  known  concerning  Shakespeare? 

5  What  is  Defoe's  best  known  tale?  Describe  briefly  his  activity  aa 
Journalist  and  story-writer. 

c  What  traces  of  his  stay  in  fore4gn  countries  are  shown  in  Irving's 
choice  of  subjects  for  his  books? 

d  The  personal  character  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  revealed  in  what  he  did. 

e  Macaulay  as  child  and  man.  Where  does  the  essay  on  Milton  stand  In 
time  In  his  list  of  writings? 

t  Longfellow  at  home  and  abroad. 

g  Give  the  real  name  of  George  Eliot,  and  tell  the  story  of  her  eaxlj 
writings  in  disguise. 

4  {Omit  ttoo  numbers.) 

a  Relate,  very  briefly,  the  three  trials  with  the  caskets,  in  the  Merehatii 
of  Venice. 

5  Trace  the  growth  of  Shylock's  revenge  and  failure. 

e  Compare  Uallegro  and  II  penseroso,  explaining  the  author's  point  of 
view  in  each,  and  the  successive  topics  touched  upon. 

d  For  what  purpose  was  Comus  written?  What  is  its  'moral'?  What 
Is  a  masque? 

s  Who  was  Lycidas?    Explain  some  of  the  pastoral  allusions  o<  the 

poem. 

/  Belate  the  circumstances  of  Webster's  first  Bunker  Hill  oration.  Wlml 
passages  of  the  oration  have  reference  to  these  circumstances? 

6  Quote  as  freely  as  possible  from  the  works  mentioned  in  4. 

Ho  oandldate  will  be  accepted  In  BngllBh  whose  work  U  noUbly  deteetlTe  ta  polat  tC 
ip^IlliiB.  punctuaUon,  eynUx,  Idiom,  or  dlylslon  Into  iMiragraphe. 
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WILLIAMS  COLLEGE 

WilUamatown,  Ma$9.   Dee.  9,  1896 

Dbab  Dr  Jonrs  :  I  encl66e  a  copy  of  our  entrance  ezAjnlnatlon  paper  in 
Bnglisb  for  the  current  year.  In  regard  to  our  terms  of  admission  I  may 
say  In  general  that  candidates  for  the  freshman  class  are  expected  to  be 
able  to  write  good  English  and  to  have  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  certain 
prescribed  books.  Though  It  has  not  been  easy  by  any  means  tx>  compasf 
the  first  point,  the  difficulty  seems  to  have  arisen  chiefly  from  the  fact  that 
the  schools  have  not  devoted  sufficient  time  and  patience  to  composition* 
Here  the  question  of  method  does  not  rise  at  all  or  at  least  Is  relatlvdy 
unimportant.  Persistent  practice  in  composition  under  competent  super- 
vision will  ordinarily  secure  the  object  aimed  at — the  ability  to  write 
respectable  Dnglish. 

As  to  the  second  point  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  to  attempt  anything  like 
formal  literary  criticism  in  the  preparatory  schools.  The  suggestion  that 
It  ought  to  have  a  place  in  this  early  stage  of  education,  appears  to  have 
troubled  a  good  many  teachers.  They  are  puzzled  to  know  what  sort  of 
critical  apparatus  can  be  made  useful  in  their  work.  I  am  confident  tha|t, 
as  a  rule,  they  had  better  let  it  alone  and  devote  themselves  to  awakening 
In  their  pupils  a  wholesome  Interest  in  a  few  good  books.  Other  things 
will  come  in  due  time  if  a  real  interest  can  be  developed  in  the  stories  of 
Scott,  in  the  experiences  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  or  in  the  earlier  poems 
of  Milton.  The  best  method  of  rousing  such  an  interest — ^that  the  teacher 
must  discover  for  himself. 

Levkrktt  W.  Sprino 

Entrance  examination  in  English 

June,  1896 

1 

a  Mention  some  of  Defoe's  other  writings.    What  are  the  principal  char* 

acters  in  Midsummer  nighVe  dream!      Who  was  Irving?      What  was 

Miacaulay's  opinion  of  Milton?    What  Impression  did  the  essay,  make? 

Where  is  the  plot  of  Woodstock  laid?    What  are  some  of  the  most  Inter- 

Mtlng  parts  of  the  story? 

h  Write  a  short  essay  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

Bvangeline. 

Silas  Mamer. 

Hippolyta. 

2 

What  are  the  characteristics  of  Shylock?    Was  he  treated  fairly?    What 
do  y<m  think  of  his  daughter?    What  scurt  of  a  poem  is  Comusf    Is  Lyoidas 
•less  Interesting?    Why?    What  are  some  of  the  good  points  In  Webster'a 
oration? 
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DABTHOITTH  COLLBOE 

*^  Hanover,  N.  B,  No9.  27 

Mt  dkar  sir:  I  enclose  the  entrande  paper  in  Bnglish  for  Dartmouth 
college,  1800.  The  requirements  are  not  new  for  ns,  the  only  InnovatloD 
being  the  dirlslon  of  the  required  books  into  books  for  reading  and  books 
for  Btndy.  The  test  that  we  set  is  not  so  much  to  require  knowledge  of 
llteratnre  as  ability  to  write  clearly,  accurately,  and  in  proper  form  upon  a 
subject  with  which  the  candidate  is  thoroughly  familiar. 

The  greatest  need  in  preparation,  so  far  as  it  appears  here,  is  a  pre- 
paratory  course  in  composition  which  shall  insist  upon  the  essentials  of 
good  writing  and  upon  the  avoidance  of  common  errors.  This  can  be 
gained  only  by  constant  practice  in  writing,  by  revision  by  the  teacher,  and 
then  by  rewriting  by  the  student. 

By  requiring  in  our  examinations  a  short  composition  free  from  minor 
errors,  clear,  and  forcible,  the  standard  of  admission  is  constantly  growing 
higher;  and  the  beneficial  result  of  the  requirement  is  already  seen  in  the 
better  preparation  already  made. 

Tours  respectfully 

Fred  P.  Emrrt 
I     ProfeBior  of  rhetario  and  oratory 

English 

Write  at  least  five  pages  on  one  of  the  subjects  mentioned  below.  The 
composition  should  be  correct  in  spelling,  grammar  and  punctuation,  and 
should  show  a  clear  purpose  and  an  orderly  method. 

1  The  character  of  Portia. 

2  The  life  and  writings  of  John  Milton. 

8  The  story  of  a  Midsummer  nighVe  dream. 

4  The  literary  methods  of  Defoe  as  shown  in  the  History  of  ike  plague. 

Correct  errors,  if  existent,  in  the  following  sentences: 

1  These  funds  will  be  available  for  meeting  such  expenseSr  and  <o  ensMe 
the  committee  to  properly  carry  out  the  scheme. 

2  It  is  one  of  the  hardest  papers  that  has  ever  been  given  out  nmd  I 
would  not  be  surprised  if  every  one  of  the  candidates  fail  on  it 

8  Had  I  known  sooner  I  would  have  been  able  to  have  made  amuige- 
ments  for  him  to  have  stopped  with  us. 

4  I  dont  suppose  there  was  anyone  in  the  room  but  what  suspected  that 
something  was  wrong. 

5  I  have  very  little  doubt  but  what  you  might  find  some  of  them  laying 
around  yet,  if  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  look  after  them. 

0  The  party,  though  disgraced  by  the  corruption  of  its  leaden, 
strong  effort  to  regain  their  former  supremacy. 
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t  HM'lvlograjplier  testltee  tbat  -wiitie  iBsxter  lived  In  aA  Age' of  v^otamin-' 
mmUmolrtp, 'he  'waa  tNiyimd  com^oriMa'tlie'moet  Tdtamiftona  of  all  1il» 


8  Men  look  witb  an  eVIl  eye  npoii  <be  goctd  tliat  ia  In  otlieiv,  and  think 
Unt  their  reputation  obecusM  them,  and  that  their  eommendahle  qnalltle» 
doataad  In  their  light,  and  thercflf^re  they  dO  what  they  can  to  eaat  a  eioudi 
mrer  them,  that  the  bright  ehlnlng  of  their  virtues  may  not  obscure  them. 

9  He  colled  his  boy  but  got  no  answer,  so  he  searched  as  far  as  hla 
<ihatai  would  permit,  but  could  not  find  him,  so  at  last  he  became  fnintlCr 
and  tried  to  break  his  chains,  but  he  could  not 

10  Irregularity  of  attendance  is  a  log  and  chain  on  the  progress  of 
Instruction,  for  it  blasts  and  withers  the  noblest  purposes  of  the  best 
of  teachers. 

11  The  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  most  honorable  and  independent  indus- 
try with  which  men  or  women  could  be  engaged,  being  abandoned  by  those 
most  able  to  make  it  pay,  impoverishes  the  country. 

12  There  have  been  an  unusual  number  of  bank  failures  in  the  U.  S» 
during  the  past  week,  and  of  theee  at  least  two  are  traceable  directly  to  the 
■peculating  propensities  of  its  ^ashler  or  other  prominent  officers. 

18  His  frailties,  which  none  of  us  are  without,  were  of  the  head,  not  of 
the  heart 

14  Practical  Joking  does  not  deserve  condign  punishment  the  less  becauae 
It  qHbu  succeeds  in  escaping  it 

15  While  we  have  no  positive  assurance  on  this  point,  I  consider  that 
his  opinion  should  be  wholly  discounted,  as  not  bearing  on  the  actual  case* 

Which  of  the  following  words  are  in  good  use?  For  those  that  are  notr 
substitute  the  correct  words: 

Bnthused,  exam,  postal,  orate,  photo,  lengthy,  refereed,  suppositious, 
reportorial,  bicyclist,  co-ed,  combine  (as  a  noun),  waked,  umpired,  firstly, 
aecondly,  illy. 

BROWN  UNIVERSITY 

Providence,  R,  I.,  Nov,  26,  1886 
Mr  Richard  Jones,  RegenU  olfi/ee,  Albany,  N.  7. 

Dear  snt:  In  answer  to  your  circular  letter  of  the  16th,  I  send  you  a 
copy  of  the  admission  examination  in  English  at  Brown  for  June  1896» 
As  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  making  out  of  these  examinations  I  do 
not  feel  it  fitting  that  I  should  criticize  the  examination  in  any  way. 

In  answer  to  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  I  may  be  permitted  to  say; 

I  belispfe  firmly  that  English  teaching  should  be  wider  than  any  examina- 
tion, and  Gonseiiaently  that  the  character  of  the  examination  while  of 
Importance  la  of  decidedly  minor  importance. 

That  It  is  far  more  important  to  strive  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  teach- 
ing through  raising  the  quality  of  the  teacher. 
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That  it  .woi44  1)6  more  to  the  point  to  present  to  the  teacher  a  modd 
course  for  Inotmctioii  in  English,  which  e^iould  set  forth  the  aims  of  the 
Instruction  in  Bnglish,  and  illustrate  by  concrete  examples  how  snch  aims 
are  to  be  acquired,  and  further  that  this  course  and  advloe  should  be 
the  Joint  product  of  college  men  and  secondary  school  men.  While  college 
men  as  a  class  know  a  great  deal  about  erudition,  as  a  class  they  know  Teiy 
little  about  education.  While  it  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  influence  in 
erudition  has  worked  downward  from  the  coUege,  it  is  equally  plain  that 
the  influence  in  education  has  worked  upward  from  below.  If  we  Ignore 
this  fact  we  shall  make  another  historic  blunder. 

Yours  sincerely 

Walter  Ballou  Jacobs 

Entrance  examination  in  English 

June  20,  1886 

Part  1:  —Beading  and  praotioe 

Write  a  paragraph  or  two  on  one  subject  from  each  of  the  four  following 

groups: 

1 

a  The  pranks  of  the  fairies  in  a  Midsummer  nighfs  dream, 

h  Nick  Bottom  and  his  fellow  actors. 

c  Life  and  times  of  Daniel  Defoe. 

d  The  adventures  of  the  biscuit-maker,  the  sail-maker,  and  the  Joiner  in 

their  flight  from  the  plague.  - 

2 

a  One  of  the  stories  told  at  the  hunting  dinner  in  Talea  of  a  traveUr, 

h  Sketch  of  Irving's  life. 

c  Macaulay's  estimate  of  Milton. 

4  Sketch  of  Scottfs  llfe« 

3 

a  Character  of  Cromwell  in  Woodstock, 

b  Character  of  Roger  Wildrake  in  Woodstock. 

4>  An  account  of  the  escape  of  Charles  2. 

4 

a  An  account  of  the  wanderings  of  Bvangeline. 

Ji  Description  of  life  in  Acadia. 

e  Story  of  the  theft  of  Mamer's  gold. 

d  The  character  of  Godfrey  Cass, 

Part  S : — Study  and  practlee 

Take  one  question  from  each  of  the  four  following  groups:     • 

1- 
a  Give  as  accurate  an  account  as  you  can  of  the  scenes  in  which  th* 
«asketSi  are  opened  by  the  suitors  for  Portia's  hand. 
h  Tell  the  story  of  the  rings  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice, 
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2 

a  Tell  what  you  can  of  the  superstitions  referred  to  in  the  following  line» 
from  L' allegro: 

Then  to  the  spicy  nut-brown  ale» 
With  stories  told  of  many  a  feat. 
How  fairy  Mab  the  junkets  eat; 
She  was  pinch'd  and  pull'd,  she  said; 
And  he,  by  friar's  lantern  led, 
Tells  how  the  drudging  Goblin  sweat 
To  earn  his  cream-bowl  duly  set, 
When  in  one  night,  ere  glimpse  of  mom, 
His  shadowy  flail  hath  thresh'd  the  com 
That  ten  day-laborers  could  not  end; 
Then  lies  him  down  the  lubber  flend, 
And,  stretch'd  out  all  the  chimney's  length, 
•  Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength; 

And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings, 
Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. 

b  Bzplain  the  meaning  of  the  italicized  wordis  or  phrases  in  the  following 
lines  from  II  penseroso: 

All  in  a  robe  of  darkest  grain 

# 

And  aahle  stole  of  cyprese  lawn 
Oyer  thy  decent  shoulders  drawn 

I  hear  the  far-off  curfew  sound 

Or  the  liellman*B  drowsy  charm 
To  hless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm^ 

8 
a  Quote  as  many  lines  as  you  can  from  Lyddas, 
ft  Give  an  outline  of  the  action  in  Comus, 

* 
4 

a  What  is  the  substance  of  the  closing  paragraph  in  Webster's  first 
Bunker  Hill  oration? 

ft  In  the  following  passage  from  the  first  Bunker  Hill  oration  whom  i» 
Webster  addressing? 

Fortunate,  fortunate  man!  with  what  measure  of  devotion  will  you  not 
thank  God,  for  the  circumstances  of  your  extraordinary  life!  You  are 
connected  with  both  hemispheres  and  with  two  generations.  Heaven  saw 
fit  to  ordain,  that  the  electric  spark  of  Liberty  should  be  conducted,  through 
you,  from  the  new  world  to  the  old;  and  we,  who  are  now  here  to  perform^ 
this  duty  of  patriotism,  have  all  of  us  long  ago  received  it  in  charge  from  our 
fathers  to  cherish  your  name  and  your  virtues. 


<i24  uNivaBBiTX  or  thb  wtaxw  of  M9W  yobs 

ProvUimw,  R.  1.  Deo.  6,  UM 
Dr  Richair^  JoneB 

Mt  deab  sib  :  I  enekwe  a  sample  entiance  examlnatl<«  paiier  111  Bttjgf- 
llBh  from  Brown  university.  I  trust  tbe  manuscript  does  not  come  too  late 
to  be  of  use. 

Sincesely  yevrs 

HABOf  OKD  LaMONT 


Entrance  examination  in  English 

18©7 

Candidates  are  expected,  not  only  to  be  familiar  with  the  snbject-matter 
•of  the  books,  but  also  to  express  themselves  in  clear  and  idiomatic  Hbigllsh. 

Part  1 :  —Beading  and  practice 

Write  from  one  to  two  hundred  words  an  one  subject  from  each  of  the 
tibree  following  groups: 

1 

a  The  life  of  Defoe. 
5  The  life  of  Irving. 
c  The  life  of  Hawthorne. 

2 

a  Tell  the  story  of  Orlando's  quarrel  with  Oliver,  his  leaving  home,  and 
the  final  reconciliation  of  the  two  brothers. 

5  Recount  the  adventures  of  the  biscuit-maker,  the  sail-maker,  and  the 
Joiner  in  their  flight  from  the  plague. 

0  Relate  one  of  the  stories  told  at  the  hunting  dinner  In  Tale$  of  a  traveUr, 

8 

a  Give  the  substance  of  the  story  of  Edward  Randolph's  portrait  from 
Twice-told  tales, 
h  Give  an  account  of  the  wanderings  of  Evangeline, 
c  Describe  and  discuss  the  character  of  Godfrey  Cass. 

Part  2:  ^  Study  and  practice 

Take  one  question  from  each  of  the  three  following  groups:  , 


a  Tell  briefly  the  two  stories  which  are  woven  into  the  plot  of  the  Mer» 
chant  of  Venice  and  show  how  they  are  Joined  In  this  plot. 

5  Explain  the  italicized  words  or  phrases  In  the  following  quotations, 
and,  if  you  can  remember,  give  In  each  case  the  name  of  the  speaker: 


j  DiaomNSioini  Ann  naonnDf  BZAiaMjjsiomM  8SS 


MowliB 

With  no  lem  prewnoe  but  with  maoh  mon  lore 
Than  young  Aleidea^  when  he  did  redeem 
ThevUrgin  tribute  paid  fty  howUng  Treg  to  the  eetHnaneter. 

Therefore,  thou  gaudy  gold. 
Hard  food  for  Midas^  I  will  none  of  thee. 

The  Duke  can  not  deng  the  coune  of  lano; 
For  the  commodity  that  etrangere  have 
With  us  in  Tenioe,  If  It  be  denied* 
WIU  much  impeach  the  fuetiee  of  the  state; 
Since  that  the  trade  and  profit  of  the  eitg 
Consisteth  of  all  nations.    Therefore,  go:  i 

These  griefs  and  losses  have  so  iKtited  me. 
That  I  shall  hardly  spare  a  pound  of  flesh 
To-morrow  to  my  bloody  creditor. 


a  In  the  Speech  on  conciliation^  Burke  says:  '  There  are  but  three  ways 
of  proceeding  relattve  to  this  stubborn  spirit  which  prevails  in  your  colon- 
ies.' Tell  what  these  three  ways  are  and  outline  briefly  Burke's  argument 
In  regard  to  each. 

&  A  short  account  of  the  events  in  England  and  America  which  led  to  the 
delivery  of  Burke^s  speech. 

8 

a  Quote  from  Marmion  the  longest  passage  which  you  have  committed 
to  memory. , 

h  Relate  as  fully  as  you  can  the  circumstances  under  which  Johnson 
-wrote  his  Dictionary  of  the  English  language. 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
Examination  for  admission,  June,  1896 

English 

1  Write  a  short  theme  on  one  of  the  following  subjects: 

1  Shakespere's  Midsummer  nighfs  dream, 

2  Longfellow's  Evangeline, 
8  Scott's  Woodstock. 

4  George  Eliot's  Silas  Mamer. 

a)  State  what  you  have  read  preparatory  to  this  examination,  h)  Name 
everything  you  have  read  that  can  fairly  come  under  the  head  of  Bnglish 
literature,  giving  in  every  case  the  name  of  the  author. 
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2  Write  the  following  words  so  as  to  indicate  the  correct  and  incorrect 
pronunciation:  isolate,  qninine,  lifelong,  lamentable,  hunt^  extirpate^ 
indostry,  leisure. 

a  Name  two  or  three  words  sometimes  wrongly  pronounced  which  700 
have  learned  to  pronounce  correctly. 

4  State  briefly  some  practical  rule  for  the  use  of  the  comma. 

5  Ck>rrect  the  following  examples  of  Incorrect  sentences: 

a  Three  centuries  of  New  Ehigland  climate  has  made  him  quick-witted. 

b  She  was  smaller  than  either  of  the  three  sisters. 

c  Find  out  who  that  hat  belongs  to. 

d  Man  after  man  pcuised  out  and  laid  their  hard-earned  dollars  on  the 

table. 
e  The  detectives  after  a  lengthy  search  have  located  the  thief  in 
Boston. 
Note.    1  Write  on  one  side  of  the  page. 

2  Leave  a  margin  of  about  8-4  of  an  inch  on  left  hand. 
8  Write  your  name  legibly  on  top  of  each  page. 

4  Number  your  pages  on  right-hand  top,  consecutively. 

5  Fold  ms.  neatly,  lengthwise,  in  middle. 

6  Write  your  name  and  the  date  and  titie  on  outside,  near  the  to^, 

with  fold  to  the  left 

7  Refer  by  letter  and  number  to  the  question  you  are  answering, 

and  separate  the  answei:s  to  each  question  by  leaving  a  line 
vacant. 
N.  B.  Remember  to  follow  directions  4,  6  and  6  in  all  papers  you  may 
hereafter  write  in  the  English  department. 


WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY 

Middletown,  Oonn,  Deo.  5,  1896 

Mr  Richnrd  Jones 

Dear  sir  :  I  hope  the  specimen  questions  that  I  enclose  will  meet  your 
approval.  They  can  hardly  be  called  ideal,  but  they  at  least  represent  the 
kind  of  topics  that  are  actually  included  in  our  entrance  examinations  at 
present.  What  we  most  want  Is,  In  the  first  place,  a  mastery  by  the 
student  of  the  essentials  of  English  grammar  and  the  mechanical  elements 
of  composition;  then  an  appreciation  of  what  Is  meant  by  form  and  struc- 
ture In  a  piece  of  literatupe,  and  some  practical  acquaintance  with  master* 
pieces  of  literature.  Details  of  literary  history  can  afford  to  wait  Per- 
sonally I  wish  that  some  knowledge  of  the  leading  facts  In  EJngllsh  history 
might  be  required,  but  I  suppose  that  Is  not  to  be  expected  at  present. 

^  Yours  very  truly 

William  £.  Mbax> 
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June,  1897 
English 

Consider  tchat  you  tciU  aay,  and  in  what  order  you  will  say  it,  before  you 
begin  to  write  at  all. 

Revise  your  work,  and,  if  time  permits,  make  a  clean  cot>y  of  it  after  revision. 

No  candidate  will  be  accepted  in  English  whose  work  is  notably  defeo' 
tive  in  point  of  spelling,  punctuation,  idiom,  or  division  into  paragraphs. 

In  the  following  list  of  books,  name  any  that  you  have  not  read: 

R«a4liDff  and  practice 

Shakspere*s  As  you  Tike  it,  Defoe's  History  of  the  plague  in  London, 
Irving's  Tales  of  a  traveler,  Hawthorne's  TuHce-told  tales,  Longfellow's 
Evangeline,  George  Eliot's  Silas  Marner. 

Stady  and  practice 

Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice,  Burke's  Speech  on  conciliation  with 
AmcfHca,  Scott's  Marmion,  Macaulay's  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson, 

1 

Readlnn;  and  practice 

One  especial  purpose  of  tliis  division  of  the  examination  is  to  test  the 
ability  of  the  candidate  to  express  his  thoughts  in  clear,  connected  sentences, 
properly  combined  in  paragraphs.  Single,  detached  sentences  will  not 
meet  the  requirements. 

1  My  errand  is  to  you,  fair  youth. 

My  gentle  Phebe  did  bid  me  give  you  this: 
I  know  not  the  contents;  but,  as  I  guesa 
By  the  stem  brow,  and  waspish  action 
Which  she  did  use  as  she  was  writing  of  it, 
It  bears  an  angry  tenor. 

a  Who  is  speaking,  and  to  whom? 

b  Relate  what  has  happened  Just  before  these  words  are  uttered,  and 
show  whether  they  are  an  essential  part  of  the  piece, 
c  What  dealings  with  Phebe  does  the  *  fair  youth  *  afterwards  have? 

2  How  does  it  ~  happen  that  the  duke,  Orlando,  Rosalind,  Oelia,  and 
Touchstone  are  all  in  the  Forest  of  Arden? 

3  Can  you  state  some  striking  points  of  contrast  In  conversation,  man- 
ner, temperament,  between  Rosalind  and  Celia? 

4  Do  you  think  Rosalind  over  bold  or  unwomanly  in  her  talk  with 
Orlando? 

5  Tell  the  story  of  the  first  meeting  of  Jaques  and  Touchstone;  and  why 
do  you  think  Jaques  was  so  '  merry '  over  that  meeting? 

6  Touchstone  is  called  in  the  list  of  dramatis  personae  *  a  clown ';  what 
is  your  idea  of  his  character? 
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7  How  are  Oliver  and  Orlando  reconciled  In  the  last  act? 

8  *  I  could  fill  this  account  with  the  strange  relations  such  people  give 
every  day  of  what  they  have  seen/ 

a  What  account  of  himself  does  the  writer  of  the  History  of  the  plague 
pretend  to  give? 

h  What  are  some  of  the  '  strange  relations  *  that  the  narrator  includes 
in  his  story? 

c  Mention  three  cases  from  Defoe's  History  that  seem  to  you  to  Illus- 
trate most  vividly  the  awful  character  of  the  plague. 

d  Some  of  the  ways  by  which  the  people  sought  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease. 

9  Reproduce  as  exactly  as  you  can  in  prose  the  account  of  the  burning  of 
Grand  Pr6. 

10  Give  a  general  account  of  the  character  of  the  Tales  of  a  traveler,  and 
group  the  stories. into  classes. 

11  a  Show  by  comments  upon  passages  in  Hawthorne's  Ttoice-told  tales 
whether  his  attitude  towards  the  New  ESngland  puritans  is  favorable  or 
unfavorable. 

6  Where  and  what  was  the  'province  house'?    Who  was  *old  Esther 
Dudley'? 
c  Tell  very  briefly  the  story  of  the  *  gray  champion.' 

12  Show  how  Eppie  transformed  the  character  of  Silas  Mamer. 


Study  and  praotioe 

This  division  of  the  examination  is  Intended  to  test  the  candidate's 
knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  form  and  structure,  of  the  books  assigned 
for  study.  The  questions  may  therefore  be  more  briefly  answered  than 
those  in  the  preceding  division. 

1  Reproduce  Portia's  description  of  six  of  her  suitors. 

2  What  do  you  think  is  Shylock's  motive  for  imposing  the  conditions  of 
his  loan? 

3  Does  Shakspere  make  us  pity  Shylock  at  last? 

4  Do  you  think  Portia  gives  Bassanlo  any  clue  to  the  right  casket  when 
he  makes  his  choice? 

5  Does  Portia  remind  you  in  any  way  of  Rosalind?    Or  Bassanlo  of 

Orlando? 

6  What  is  the  difference  between  a  comedy  and  a  tragedy?  How  many 
acts  are  there  In  a  play  of  Shakspere?  What  purpose,  should  you  say,  is 
always  served  by  the  first  act?  And  what  by  the  last?  Show  what  yon 
mean  by  reference  to  this  play. 

7  There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

a  Complete  the  quotation. 

ft  Describe  exactly  the  circumstances  in  which  the  words  are  uttered, 
and  give  the  substance  of  the  whole  conversation. 
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0  At  what  point  In  the  play  is  the  passage  introduced?  Why  put  here 
rather  than  earlier? 

8  Explain  the  following  passages: 

a  Nor  do  I  now  make  fnoan  to  &0  altridg^d 

From  such  a  nohle  rate, 
b  The  quality  of  mercy  is  not  strain'd. 

0  His  means  are  in  supposition, 

d  He  is  a  proper  man*s  picture, 

9  '  But  though  his  pen  was  now  idle,  his  tongue  was  active.  The  influ* 
ence  exercised  by  his  conversation  directly  upon  those  with  whom  he  lived, 
adid  Indirectly  on  the  whole  literary  world,  was  altogetiher  without 
paraUel/ 

a  From  what  is  this  passage  taken?  At  what  point  is  it  introduced,  and 
why? 

b  To  what  time  does  now  refer?  What  had  busied  '  his  pen '  at  an  earlier 
tin>e?    Did  he  produce  anything  later? 

0  Who  were  '  those  with  whom  he  lived '?  Select  one  for  detailed  char- 
acterization. 

10  '  These,  sir,  are  my  reasons  for  not  entertaining  that  high  opinion  of 
untried  force,  by  which  many  gentlemen  for  whose  sentiments  in  other  par- 
ticulars I  have  great  respect,  seem  to  be  so  greatly  captivated.' 

a  What  are  the  reasons,  and  at  what  point  in  the  discussion  are  they 
introduced?  Why  would  they  be  less  efiCective  if  brought  in  earlier  or 
later? 

b  What  are  the  six  causes  Burke  states  for  the  '  fierce  spirit  of  liberty  * 
in  the  colonies? 

c  What  are  the  only  three  possible  ways  of  dealing  with  the  spirit  of 
liberty?    And  why  are  the  first  two  impracticable? 

d  How  does  Burke  meet  the  claim  that  Bngland  had  a  right  to  tax  the 
colonies? 

e  Mention,  with  such  illustrations  as  occur  to  you,  some  of  the  striking 
characteristics  of  Burke's*  style. 

11  Still  on  the  spot  Ix>rd  Marmion  stay'd 

For  fairer  scene  he  ne'er  survey'd. 
When  sated  with  the  martial  show 
That  peopled  all  the  plain  below. 
The  wandering  eye  could  o'er  it  go, 
And  mark  the  distant  city  glow 

With  gloomy  splendour  red;  i 

For  on  the  smoke-wreaths,  huge  and  alow» 

That  round  her  sable  turrets  flow, 

The  morning  beams  were  shed. 

And  tinged  them  with  a  lustre  proud, 

Like  that  which  streaks  a  thunder  cloud. 

6 
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a  What  spot  is  referred  to? 

b  Explain  fully  what  had  brought  the  *  martial  show  *  to  the  plain. 

c  Why  was  not  Marmlon  on  the  plain? 

d  Describe  the  fight  in  which  the  army  was  afterwards  engaged,  and 
Indicate  the  part  Marmion  takes  in  it 

e  What  meter  is  employed  in  the  poem?  In  what  respects  are  the  meteri 
ot  As  you  like  it  and  Evangeline  different?    Illustrate. 

This  paper  evidently  includes  more  questions  than  can  be  required  in  an 
ordinary  examination;  but  as  the  purpose  of  the  specimen  questions  is  to 
Indicate  the  kind  of  topics  usually  chosen,  the  entire  set  is  here  presented 
without  specification  of  those  selected  for  the  examination. 


RUTGER'S  COLLEGE 

New  BruMwick,  Dec,  22,  1896 
Mr  Richard  JoneB 

My  dear  8ib:  In  reply  to  your  request  for  a  sample  set  of  examination 
quest?ions  upon  the  books  required  for  entrance  the  current  year,  I  send  a 
list  which  is  made  simple  and  short,  as  adapted  to  the  experimental  stage  of 
the  effort.  The  examination  is  directed  in  the  language  of  the  report  to  a 
test  of  the  student's  knowledge  of  '  the  subject-matter,  form,  and  struc- 
ture '  of  the  tests  designated. 

In  my  ideal  list  I  should  add  questions  upon  definition  and  usage  ol 
words;  historical  allusions;  the  structure  of  sentences  and  paragraphs;  and 
upon  the  style  of  the  writer.  Such  a  list  can  not  be  enacted  until  the 
scheme  of  studies  has  had  time  for  adjustment  From  the  published  lists 
it.  will  be  possible  to  reach  an  average  that  will  serve  as  a  guide  in  the 
preparatory  schools  and  a  feasible  basis  for  entrance  requirements. 

Very  truly  yours 

Charles  E,  Hart 

1  The  Merchant  of  Venice, 

a  Give  the  sources  of  the  play. 
5  Give  the  plot  of  the  play. 
c  Characterize  Bassanio,  Portia  and  Shylock. 
d  What  part  does  Launcelot  take  in  the  play? 
e  Describe  the  casket  scene. 
f  What  makes  it  a  comedy? 

0  Explain  *  you  stand  within  his  danger;  do  you  not?'  4: 1,  180.     Define 
the  words  *  argosy,'  *  gaberdine,'  *  pageant.' 

2  Burke's  Conciliation  toith  the  colonies, 
a  Give  a  sketch  of  Burke's  life. 

b  W^hat  was  the  occasion  of  tills  si>eech? 
c  What  course  does  he  advocate? 
d  Give  an  outline  of  the  arguments. 
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e  How  are  they  airangecl  for  effectlYenesB? 
/  What  was  the  effect? 

g  Describe  the  characteristics  of  Bu  rice's  oratory. 
h  Select  some  of  the  most  striking  figures  of  the  speech. 
8  Scott's  Marmion. 
a  What  is  the  subject  of  the  poem? 
6  Give  an  outline  of  the  story. 
e  Give  examples  of  vivid  description. 
d  The  customs  of  what  period  are  described? 
e  In  what  verse  is  it  written? 
f  How  are  the  cantos  introduced? 
0  What  are  the  allusions  in  'St    Cuthbert/  ' Llndlspaine/  'Archibald 

Bell-the-Cat' 
4  Macaulay's    Essay  upon  Samuel  Johnson, 
a  What  occasioned  Macaulay's  essay? 
b  What  is  Macaulay's  estimate  of  Johnson?    What  opinions  favorable; 

what  adverse? 
e  What  Is  Macaulay's  estimate  of  Bos  well? 
d  Criticize  Macaulay's  style  in  the  essay, 
e  Are  there  any  evidences  in  the  essay  of  the  Influence  of  Macaulay'i 

tastes  and  personal  prejudices  upon  his  critical  Judgments? 


UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia,  Nov.  27,  1896 
Professor  Richnrd  Jones 

My  dear  sir:  I  send  you  herewith  the  questions  which  we  have  used 
this  year.  I  am  afraid  that  this  matter  is  so  wof ully  far  from  any  reason* 
able  ideal  that  the  preparation  of  such  a  paper  as  I  should  like  to  ask  would 
be  altogether  Utopian.  However  there  are  some  points  on  which  I  am 
clear.  1)  We  should  not  be  under  the  necessity  (as  we  now  are,  with  all 
but  students  who  have  studied  Latin  and  Greek)  of  asking  formal  ques- 
tions in  grammar  and  syntax.  2)  We  ought  to  be  able  to  make  a  clearer 
distinction  than  is  now  possible  between  '  a  general  knowledge '  and  a 
0X>ecial  knowledge  of  the  subject-matter,  form  and  structure  of  the  works 
studied.  3)  We  ought  to  be  able  to  keep  a  man  out  of  college  a  year  for 
his  English  alone,  no  matter  how  excellent  his  equipment  In  other  subjects. 

I  fear  that  I  am  a  bit  pessimistic  on  this  subject  as  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  pen  up  our  school  boys  from  the  vulgarizing  effects  of  the  daily 
papers  and  the  slovenly  English  of  their  own  fathers  and  mo>tihen». 

Sincerely  yours 

Felix  E.  Schklung 
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English 

Time:    Two  hours 
Entrance  esMtminatian,  September,  1896 

Note:  No  candidate  will  be  accepted  In  English  whose  work  Is  notably 
defective  in  spelling,  punctuation,  Idiom  or  division  into  paragraphs  — 
Extract  from  the  University  catalogue 

Write  legibly  on  the  cover  of  your  examination  book  your  full  name  and 
the  course  for  which  you  are  applying. 

A 

Analyze  the  following  sentence  and  parse  in  full  all  words  printed  in 
italics: 

*  Eloquence  is  a  gift;  but  most  men,  unless  they  have  passed  the  age  for 
learning,  may  with  practice  attain  such  fluency  in  expressing  their  thoughts 
as  will  enable  them  to  convey  and  manifest  to  their  audience  that  earnest- 
ness and  devotion  to  their  object,  which  is  the  life  of  preexshlng,  which  both 
covers,  in  the  preacher's  own  consciousness,  the  sense  of  his  own  deficiencies, 
and  makes  up  for  them  in  the  judgment  of  his  hearers.' 


1  a  Who  are  the  principal  characters  in  a  Midsummer  night's  dreamt  Give 
a  brief  account  of  the  plot.    Write  a  short  sketch  of  Shakespeare's  life. 

'5  When  did  Daniel  Defoe  live?  Mention  some  writings  of  his  besides 
the  Journal  of  the  plague.    Give  a  brief  account  of  the  Journal  of  the  plague, 

c  What  are  the  principal  incidents  in  Silas  Mamerf  Who  wrote  the 
story? 

d  In  what  century  is  the  scene  of  Woodstock  laid?  Tell  briefly  the  story. 
When  did  Sir  Walter  Scott  live? 

2  a  In  what  act  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice  is  the  trial  scene?  What  was 
the  plea  by  which  Shylock's  purpose  was  defeated?  How  did  it  happen 
that  Portia  was  present  at  the  trial?    What  became  of  Jessica? 

b  What  kind  of  a  poem  is  Comusf  Where  is  the  scene  laid?  Who  wexe 
Sabrlna  and  Thyrsis?    What  is  the  lesson  taught  by  the  poem? 

c  Give  a  brief  account  of  the  life  of  John  Milton.  Mention  some  of  his 
principal  works. 

8  Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  words  on  any  one 
of  the  following  subjects  taken  from  the  required  reading: 

o  Daniel  Webster. 

b  The  spectre  bridegroom. 

c  The  adventure  of  Bottom  the  weaver. 
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Entrance  ewatninatian,  June,  1896 


Anal3rze  the  following  sentence  and  parse  In  full  all  words  printed  in 
Italics: 

'  For  a  considerable  time  this  separation  of  the  representatives  from  their 
constituents  went  on  with  a  silent  progress;  and  had  those,  who  conducted 
the  plan  for  a  total  separation,  been  persons  of  temper  and  abilities  in  any 
way  equal  to  the  magnitude  of  their  design,  the  success  would  have  been 
infallible;  but  by  their  precipitancy  they  have  laid  it  open  in  all  its  naked* 
nesB.' 

B 

1  a  What  qualities  distinguish  the  poem  Evangeline?  Give  a  brief  account 
of  the  author.    Mention  some  other  poems  that  he  wrote. 

b  Who  were  Bottom,  Jessica,  Oberon,  Lysander,  Launcelot?  Give  a 
Bhort  account  of  the  life  of  Shakespeflre. 

c  Describe  briefly  the  collection  called  Tales  of  a  traveler.  When  did 
Irving  live?  Why  does  he  write  so  much  of  foreign  scenes?  What  stories 
of  the  Hudson  river  have  made  his  name  famous? 

d  Where  is  the  scene  of  Woodstock  laid?  Who  are  the  principal  char- 
acters?   Give  some  account  of  the  life  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 

2  a  What  two  stories  are  united  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice?  What  char- 
aoters  appear  in  both  stories?  In  what  act  and  scene  do  all  the  chief  char- 
acters appear  together?  Why  do  they  not  appear  together  in  any  other 
scene?    With  which  of  the  two  stories  is  the  fifth  act  concerned? 

b  Give  some  account  of  John  Milton  and  mention  some  of  his  principal 
works.  Give  a  sketch  of  the  poem  Gomus.  What  sort  of  an  entertain- 
ment was  a  '  mask? '     Whom  does  Milton  call  the  parents  of  Comus? 

c  Write  a  brief  outline  of  Webster's  Bunker  Hill  oration, 

B  Write  a  composition  of  not  less  than  three  hundred  words  on  any  one 
of  the  following  subjects  taken  from  the  required  reading: 

a  The  meaning  of  the  two  poems  Uallegro  and  /{  penseroso, 

b  Shylock. 

c  Buckthome. 


SWARTHMORE   COLLEGE 
Colleg^e  entrance  requirements  in  English  1896-97 

1  Describe  the  scenery  depicted  in  Uallegro  and  II  penseroso.    What  are 
the  particular  pleasures  of  each  of  the  two  men? 

2  Sketch  in  full  the  character  of  Shylock. 
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8  Give  your  impressions  of  Milton's  art,  and  bis  poetic  love  of  beauty, 
as  reflected  in  Comus  and  Lycidas, 
4t  Write  a  sbort  essay  on,  *  The  tuming-podnt  In  tbe  life  of  Silas  Mamer/ 
5  Consider  the  literature  read  in  class  this  year,  taking  tbe  poetry  as  one 
group  and  the  prose  as  another.    Give  your  Impressions  as  to  the  par- 
ticular influence  each  group  had  upon  you,  as  to  profit,  pleasure,  pictures  of 
life  and  nature,  Inspiration  to  higher  thought,  stimulus  to  the  love  of 
books,  etc. 
Make  this  ansicer  as  full  and  free  as  possible. 
This  combinoB  my  practical  and  id<«al  examination. 

J.  RussKLL  Hates 
Assistant  professor  of  English 


JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY 

Baltimore,  Kov.  23,  1806 
My  dear  Professor  Bright 

As  I  can  not  at  present  undertake  to  prepare  examination  papers  for  1897, 
I  enclose  copies  of  the  matriculation  papers  that  were  set  in  June,  1896,  and 
September,  1896.  As  several  of  the  books  that  are  on  tlie  list  for  1897  were 
also  on  the  list  for  1896,  these  papers  will  doubtless  afPord  such  Information 
as  is  desired. 

I  regard  both  papers  (the  June  paper  and  the  September  paper)  in  Part  2 
as  too  long  for  a  one-hour  eramination.  In  appraising  the  answers  I 
allowed  quality  to  have  as  much  weight  as  quantity.  It  is  a  diflElcult  mat- 
ter to  make  out  a  satisfactory  one-hour  paper  in  literature.  One  object 
that  I  had  particularly  in  mind  in  making  out  these  papers  was  to  indicate 
to  teachers  the  nature  of  the  preparation  that  is  desired  of  students  who 
present  themselves  for  examination  in  English. 

Sincerely  yours 

Hkrbkrt  £.  Greene 
Collegiate  professor  of  English 

Matriculation  examination  in  Eng^lish 

PART  1 —  11  a.  m.  June  8,  1896 

Write,  with  due  attention  to  the  form  of  your  work,  short  essays  upon  any 
three  of  the  following  subjects: 

1  The  quarrel  and  the  reconciliation  of  Oberon  and  Tltania. 

2  Puck. 

3  Bottom  and  his  companions  as  actors. 

4  *  We  think  that,  as  civilization  advances,  poetry  almost  necesaarlly 

declines.' 

5  Dr  Johnson  as  a  critic  of  Milton. 
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6  The  poor-devll  author  and  his  friend  in  green. 

7  Why  Buckthome  gave  up  the  life  of  an  actor. 

8  Master  Holdenough  and  his  college  chum. 

9  The  story  of  Tomklns. 

10  Mistress  Alice  Lee's  portrait  of  King  Charles. 

11  Erangeline's  search  for  Gabriel  Lajeunesse. 

12  The  character  of- Godfrey  Cass. 

13  Silas  Marner's  first  meeting  with  Eppie. 

PART  2  —  12  m.  June  8,  1896 
Anstrer  briefly,  tut  clearly, 

A  1  Is  the  Merchant  of  Venice  rightly  named?  Why  would  not  the  Heire$$ 
of  Belmont,  or  the  Jew  of  Venice,  have  been  a  better  name? 

2  What  do  we  know,  at  the  end  of  act  1,  about  each  of  the  following 
characters:    Antonio,  Portia,  Bassanio,  Shy  lock? 

8  a  For  when  did  friendship  take  * 

A  breed  of  barren  metal  of  his  friend? 
What  was  the  mediaeval  view  regarding  the  exactions  of  interest? 
h  There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st 

But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 

Still  quiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubins; 

Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls; 

But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 

Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  can  not  hear  it 
Interpret  fully. 


B  1  And,  if  I  give  thee  honor  due. 

Mirth,  admit  me  of  thy  crew, 
To  live  with  her,  and  live  with  thee» 
In  unreproved  pleasures  free. 
What  sort  of  pleasures  are  meant?    Name  some  of  the  pleasures  of 
Vallegro, 
2  But  let  my  due  feet  never  fail 

To  walk  the  studious  cloister's  pale, 
And  love  the  high  embowed  roof, 
With  antique  pillars  massy-proof, 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight. 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light 
Explain  the  above  passage. 

C  1  Why  has  Webster,  like  Demosthenes,  Oicero,  Burke,  been  singled 
0^  as  the  representative  oratwr  of  his  country? 

2  What  persons  in  his  audience  were  directly  addressed  by  Webster  In 
the  course  of  his  first  Bunker  Hill  oration?  Give  the  substance  of  one  of 
these  personal  addresses. 
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8  '  We  live  In  a  most  extraordinary  age.  Bventa  so  various  and  so 
Important  that  they  might  crowd  and  distinguish  centuries,  are,  in  oar 
times,  compressed  within  the  compass  of  a  single  Ufe.  When  has  It  hap- 
pened that  history  has  had  so  much  to  record,  in  the  same  term  of  years,  as 
since  the  17th  of  June,  1775? '    .    .    . 

'  Yet,  notwithstanding  that  this  is  but  a  faint  abstract  of  the  things  which 
have  happened  since  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  hill,  we  are  but  fifty 
years  removed  from  it' 

Name  some  of  the  Important  events  recounted  by  Webster  in  his  '  faint 
abstract' 

4  '  At  this  moment  the  dominion  of  European  power  in  this  continent, 
from  the  place  where  we  stand  to  the  south  pole,  is  annihilated  forever.' 

To  what  did  Webster  refer? 

5  '  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  our  object  is  to  perpetuate  .  .  .  ,  or 
even  to  cherish    ...    *    What? 

6  '  The  last  hopes  of  mankind,  therefore,  rest  with  us.'    Why? 

PART  1  —  11  a,  m.  September  30, 1896 

Write,  with  due  attention  to  the  form  of  your  work,  short  essays  upon  any 
three  of  the  following  subjects: 

1  The  character  of  Theseus. 

2  A  description  of  the  group  of  fairies,  and  an  account  of  their  part  in  a 

Midsummer  night's  dream, 

8  Titania's  infatuation  for  Bottom. 

4  Macaulay's  pictures  of  the  puritans  and  the  cavaliers. 

5  Macaulay's  real  motive  in  writing  his  essay  on  Milton. 

6  The  mysterious  picture. 

7  Buckthome's  bequest  from  his  uncle. 

8  The  token  of  the  woodcock's  feather. 

9  The  story  of  Albert  Lee. 

10  The  character  of  Oliver  Cromwell. 

11  Evangeline's  l>etrothal. 

12  Godfrey  Cass'  confession. 

18  The  character  of  Nancy  Lammeter. 

PART  2  —  12  m.  Sepiemher  30,  1896 

Ansicer  briefly,  but  clearly, 

A  1  What  are  the  two  stories  upon  which  the  Merchant  of  Venice  ia  baaed* 
and  how  has  Shakspere  made  them  one? 

2  *  Ay,  sir,  for  three  months.'  Tell  how  each  of  the  leading  characters 
of  the  play  is  occupied  during  the  three  months. 
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9  a  'TlB  not  unknown  to  you,  Antonio, 

How  much  I  have  disabled  mine  estate. 
By  something  showing  a  more  swelling  port 
Than  my  faint  means  would  grant  continuance: 
Nor  do  I  now  maiie  moan  to  be  abridged 
From  such  a  noble  rate. 
What  does  Bassanio  mean? 
ft  Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred, 

Or  in  the  heart  or  in  the  head? 
How  begot,  how  nourished? 

Reply,  reply. 
It  is  engendered  in  the  eyes, 
With  gazing  fed;  and  fancy  dies 
In  the  cradle  where  it  lies. 
Let  us  all  ring  fancy's  knell: 
ril  begin  it,— Ding,  dong,  bell. 
All    Ding,  dong,  bell. 

Bassanio    So  may  the  outward  shows  be  least  themselves: 
The  world  is  still  deceived  with  ornament 

Why  did  not  Portia  call  for  music  when  Morocco  and  Aragon  made  their 
clioices?  Was  she  obedient  to  her  father's  will?  What  would  have  been 
the  fate  of  the  principal  characters  if  Bassanio  had  chosen  wrongly? 

B  1  How  does  II  penseroso  spend  the  night? 

2  XiXplain  the  following  passage: 

Where  throngs  of  knights  and  barons  bold, 
In  weeds  of  peace,  high  triumphs  hold. 
With  store  of  ladies,  whose  bright  eyes 
Rain  influence,  and  Judge  the  prize. 

(7  1  In  what  manner  has  Webster  most  strongly  affected  the  political 
history  of  this  country? 

2  In  what  part  of  his  first  Bunker  Hill  oration,  and  in  what  manner,  did 
Webster  introduce  a  brief  description  of  the  battle  of  Bunker  hill? 

8  '  The  great  wheel  of  political  revolution  began  to  move  in  America. 
Here  its  rotation  was  guarded,  regular,  and  safe.  Transferred  to  the  other 
continent,  from  unfortunate  but  natural  causes,  it  received  an  irregular 
and  violent  impulse;  it  whirled  along  with  a  fearful  celerity;  till  at  length, 
like  the  chariot  wheels  in  the  races  of  antiquity,  it  took  flre  from  the 
rapidity  of  ltd  own  motion,  and  blazed  onward,  spreading  conflagration  and 
terror  around.' 

To  what  did  Webster  refer? 

4  *  Heaven  saw  fit  to  ordain  that  the  electric  spark  of  liberty  should  be 
conducted,  through  you,  from  the  new  world  to  the  old.'    Explain. 

5  'It  Is,  indeed,  a  great  achievement,  it  is  the  master-work  of  the 
world,    .    .    .    '    What? 

6  '  We  may  hope  that  the  growing  Influence  of  enlightened  sentiment  wUl 
promote    .    .    .    '    What? 
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UNIVERSITY  OP  INDIANA 

DEPARTMKKT    OF   KNGLISH 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  12  January,  1897 

Professor  Richard  Jones,  Albany,  New  York 

My  duar  Professor  Jones  :  Entering  students  must  take  an  examina- 
tion in  English  composition,  but  are  admitted  without  examination  In  all 
other  subjects,  on  certificate  from  a  commissioned  high  school.  Entrance 
examinations  in  English  literature  have  not  as  yet  been  given.  The  en- 
closed questions,  selected  almost  at  random  from  questions  given  to  our 
elementary  classes  in  literature,  indicate  the  test  that  I  should  give  entering 
students,  if  I  were  permitted  to  hold  an  examination. 

Faithfully  yours 

Martin  W.  Sampson 

Queniin  Dunoard 

How  do  you  account  for  Louis*  liking  for  Quentin? 
Four  characteristics  of  each  of  the  following:    Louis  2,  Isabella,  Car- 
dinal Balue.    Illustrate  Quentin*s  relations  with  Hayradden. 

Fortunes  of  Nigel 

Mention  all  the  actions  which  are  in  any  way  related  to  Lady  Hermlone's 
doings. 

What  part  does  Dame  Ursula  play  in  the  development  of  the  plot? 

Five  characteristics  of  Lord  Dulgarno.  Befer  to  Incidents  that  illus- 
trate each  trait 

What  part  does  Linklater  play  in  the  development  of  the  plot? 

Marmion 

What  is  the  function  of  the  Abbess  action? 

Name  the  other  actions  in  Marmion. 

Some  of  Scott's  ways  of  delineating  character.    Illustrate. 

Tell  what  is  meant  by  the  following  and  illustrate  from  Scott: 

Foreshadowing 

Local  color 

Dramatic  suspense 
How  does  each  canto  develop  the  plot? 
What  scenic  and  social  background  has  the  poem? 
Explain  fully  the  situation  that  seems  to  you  the  most  powerful 

Old  Mortality 

Explain  why  Morton  joined  the  Covenanters. 

Principal  characteristics  of  Basil  Oliphant?  Refer  to  Illustrative  pa«- 
Bages. 
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Merchant  of  TeMce 

What  value  has  Jessica's  story  In  developing  the  plot?  in  developing 
character? 
How  does  Shakespeare  bridge  over  the  three  months  In  the  bond  story? 
Account  for  each  suitor's  choice  of  caskets. 
Give  the  grounds  for  Portia's  decision  against  Shy  lock. 
What  is  the  need  of  havihg  the  fifth  act? 

Hcmlet 

Did  the  queen  suspect  the  king's  designs  against  Hamlet?    Did  she 
know  that  Hamlet's  father  had  been  murdered?    Reasons. 
Is  Hamlet's  estimate  of  Polonius'  character  correct?    Explain. 

Macbeth 

Describe  two  of  the  important  scenes  in  which  Malcolm  appears. 
How  might  Macbeth  have  averted  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  con- 
cerning Bimam  Wood? 
Why  was  Banquo  murdered? 

Idylls  of  the  king 

What  was  the  quest  of  the  Grail? 

Tell  what  happened  to  four  of  the  knights  engaged  In  the  quest. 

Who  were  Mark,  Bellicent,  Gawain,  Isolt,  BallnT 

The  princess 

Explain  fully  the  part  that  Cyril  plays  in  The  princess. 
Why  did  the  project  of  the  princess  fall? 
Reasons  for  calling  The  princess  a  medley? 
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Sewanee,  Tenn.  Nov.  21,  1896 
Dear  Professor  Jones 

I  enclose  a  set  of  questions  which  it  seems  to  me  any  well  prepared  boy 
ought  to  answer  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  I  shall  want  to  make  them 
harder.  I  have  a  distlMct  feeling  that  many  and  hard  questions  are  not 
wha^t  we  want.  I  prefer  a  few  general  ones  which  will  give  me  an  insight 
into  the  pupil's  mind,  enabling  me  to  judge  how  far  his  taste  has  been 
developed  and  how  far  he  has  a  fair  command  of  the  vernacular.  Then  I 
like  to  ask  three  or  four  minute  questions  on  some  particular  text  (which 
the  boys  are  told  immediately  before  the  examination  to  bring  with  them) 
in  order  to  judge  whether  they  have  done  accurate  studying  or  made  a  mere 
pretense  at  lit  I  don't  value  the  fact  that  they  know  the  particular  answer, 
but  I  do  value  the  fact  that  they  do  or  try  to  do  assigned  work  thoroughly. 
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But  I  can  find  this  out  by  very  brief  and  few  queettoiis.    I  may  say,  indeed, 

that  I  lay  most  stress  on  the  question  which  makes  the  pupil  state  in  a  few 

words  hie  opinion  of  the  works  he  has  read  than  I  do  on  any  other.    I  am, 

of  course,  aware  that  such  a  loose  way  of  questioning  will  mace  it  easy  for 

a  careless  teacher  to  let  any  and  everybody  through,  but  after  all  we  have 

a  right  to  expect  something  of  the  teacher  and  a  careful  one  will  be  able 

to  judge  from  a  few  paragraphs  how  far  the  pupil  really  understands  what 

he  is  writing  about.    In  brief  my  simple  rule  is:  Try  by  your  questions 

to  find  out  1)  whether  the  pupil's  mind  is  too  callow  for  college  work;  2) 

whether  he  needs  drill  in  grammar  and  the  mechanical  parts  of  oompositloa 

— ^in  which  case  he  should  obviously  go  to  school  again;  8)  whether  he  is 

faithful  in  doing  the  work  assigned  him.    In  the  following  paper  questions 

1-8  cover  the  first  two  of  the  above  heads,  while  questions  4-8  cover  the  third 

head.    I  hope  I  make  myself  clear  at  least  on  one  p<^t,  viz,  that  I  value 

very  slightly  that  method  of  instruction  which  crams  our  children's  heads 

with  facts  about  literature. 

Regretting  that  I  can  throw  no  further  light— if  indeed  I  have  t]m>wn 

any— on  this  vexed  subject,  I  remain 

Very  truly  yours 

W.  P.  Trent 

Entrance  English 

QueatUms.    TeaiU  for  1896 

1  What  texts  have  you  read  in  preparation  for  this  examination? 

2  State  the  names  of  the  authors   with  their  dates   and  give  a  brief 
account  of  what  each  stands  for  In  literature. 

8  Give  in  a  few  words  your  own  opinions  or  feelings  with  regard  to  the 
works  read. 

4  Give  an  outline  of  the  plot  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

5  Describe  briefly  how  Lyddas  came  to  be  written. 

6  Comment  on  '  to  come,'  Vallegro   1.  45 

7  Comment  on  the  grammatical  peculiarity  of  Oomu9  L  48 

8  Comment  on  '  Angel,'  Lyddas  1. 163 
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English 

EaMminatUm  for  admiasUm,  December,  1896 

Time  allowed,  two  hours 

tjln  writioif,  iu«  only  one  eide  of  the  peper,  pat  your  name  in  ftill  »t  the  top  of  eaoh  sheet,  uid 
nvmber  your  work  eooording  to  the  numbere  on  the  printed  poper. 

State: 

1  At  what  school  you  punned  the  subject 

2  Under  whose  Instructionw 
8  For  how  long. 

4  The  text-books  used. 
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A    Compotltlon 

Write  a  flrhort  composition  on  one  of  the  following  topics.  Use  plain, 
natural  English,  free  from  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar, 
and  correct  in  idiom.  Before  you  begin,  thinlc  what  you  are  going  to  say. 
Ton  will  be  judged  by  how  well  you  write,  and  not  by  how  much  you 
write,  a 
Topic  1  a  The  part  played  by  the  fairies  in  the  Midsummer  nighVs  dream. 

5  The  story  of  the  loyera. 

c  The  story  of  the  artisans. 
*'      2  a  Recount  the  story  of  Comue, 

6  What  is  its  allegorical  meaning? 

*'      8  Milton's  attack  on  the  church,  in  Lycidas, 

^      4  Tell  the  story  of  the  escape  of  Charles  from  Woodstock. 

"      5  Describe  the  New  Year's  ball  at  Squire  Cass*. 

"      6  Describe  the  home  of  Katrina  Van  TasseL 

7  Relate  the  escape  of  the  three  men  from  London  during  the  plague. 

8  Compare  Defoe's  style  with  that  of  the  modem  reporter. 


B    Grammar  and  rhetoric 

^  80  minntM ;  answer  aoy  three  queetione 

1  Define  and  illoBtrate  f  uUy  the  correct  uses  of  8hM  and  toiU  as  auxil- 
iaries. 

2  E2xplain  the  grammatical  errors  in  the  following  sentences:  a)  He 
l)ehayed  so  bad  that  I  had  to  suspend  him.  b)  I  have  an  old  book  printed 
In  Antwerp,  which  was  once  owned  by  Adam  Smith,  e)  He  took  quite  a 
different  view  than  I  did.  d)  Sufficient  data  has  been  given  to  solve  it 
e)  I  have  only  received  one  letter  from  her  since  she  left 

3  Bzplain  and  Illustrate  the  correct  use  of  the  following  words:  demean, 
apt,  continuous,  less,  and  mutual.  Would  you  use  the  following  worda: 
burglarize,  motomeer,  type-write,  faux  pas,  etiquette,  pants  t 

4  What  are  the  rhetorical  faults  in  the  following  passages? 

'  One  of  the  nK>st  noticeable  points  of  improvement  in  American  archi- 
tecture during  the  last  fifteen  years  has  been  in  that  branch  pertaining^ 
to  private  dwellings.  Our  public  buildings  have  always  been  subjects  of 
architectural  design,  but  only  of  late  have  our  domestic  edifices  been 
worthy  of  the  appellation  of  architecture.  The  old  colonial  period  may 
perhaps  be  an  exception  to  this  statement  but  even  here  there  is  only  an 
occasional  example  of  really  good  architecture,  while  commonplace 
examples  aboimd  everywhere.' 

'  In  Newburyport  the  place  of  his  nativity,  be  engaged  in  commerce, 
erected  a  residence,  and  attained  a  high  degree  of  popularity  among  his 
fellow-townsmen.' 

Rewrite  both  in  improved  form. 


a  Kote.— The  tabjeete  are  token  firom  the  werke  aeeigned  for  reading  i a  the  eironlar  of  iafor- 
latioB  aod  the  annaal  regitter.    Ko  other  eabjeote  wiU  be  Accepted. 
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5  Define  and  illustrate  with  examples  the  loose  sentence;  the  periodic 
sentence. 

What  is  the  fault  in  this  sentence?  'The  first  thing  to  consider  is  the 
length  of  the  paper,  it  should  not  exceed  ten  questions/  " 

C    lilterature 

Take  1.  and  two  othen 

1  Comment  on  the  italicized  words  and  phrases  in  a  or  b. 
a       Tell  me  where  is  fancy  bred. 

If  my  gossip  report  be  an  honest  woman  of  her  word. 

Thou  naughty  gaoler. 

Would  any  of  the  stock  of  Barahhas 

Had  been  her  husband,  rather  than  a  Christian. 

Now,  infidel,  I  have  thee  on  the  hip, 

h        The  Cynosure  of  neighboring  eyes. 

In  u>eeds  of  peace  high  triumphs  hold. 

'Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song 
Where  I  may  oft  outunatch  the  Bear 
With  thrice-great  Hermes, 

The  huskin^d  stage. 

And  storied  windows  richly  dight. 

Scylla  wept,  And  chid  her  harking  waves  into  attention. 

Svreet  queen  of  parley,  daughter  of  tlve  sphere! 

2  (Take  a  or  &). 

a  Who  was  the  friend  Milton  mourned  in  Lycidast 
h  What  is  the  technical  name  for  the  sort  of  poems  of  which  Comu9  Is 
an  example?    When  did  such  productions  fiourish  most  in  Bngland? 

3  Name  the  chief  Victorian  writers,  and  one  or  two  of  the  works  of  eadiu 
Who  of  them  are  stlil  living? 

4  Who  wrote:  Lovers  labor  lost?  Faerie  queenet  Every  man  in  his  humor  f 
Tristram  Shandy  f  Vicar  of  Wakefield  f  Rasselasf  Endymiont  Eve  of  8t  AgneMf 
Saulf   Pendennisf   Last  days  of  Fompeiif    Westtvard  hot    Tale  of  tnoo  cities f 

5  What  American  authors  seem  to  you  to  deserve  a  pku!e  in  Ehiglish 
literature? 

Examination  for  admission,  December,  1885 

A    Componltion 

Write  a  short  composition  on  one  of  the  following  topics.  Use  plain, 
natural  English,  free  from  errors  in  spelling,  punctuation,  and  grammar* 
and  correct  In  idiom.  Before  you  begin,  think  what  you  are  going  to  saj. 
You  will  be  judged  by  how  well  you  write,  and  not  by  how  much  you 
write. 

Kote.— The  sabjecU  are  taken  from  the  works  Msigned  for  reading  announced  in  the  ctren- 
lar  of  information  and  the  annual  register.    Ko  other  sutuecte  will  be  aeoepted. 
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1  The  story  of  Malvolio  In  Ttoelfth  night. 

2  The  life  of  Milton. 

3  Macaulay's  view  of  Milton's  character  and  work. 

4  The  Story  of  Evangeline. 

B    Grammar  and  rb«torio 

1  Define  case,  numher,  predicate,  mood,  voice. 

2  Describe  the  use  of  the  adjective  In  the  predicate.  Oomment  on  tlM 
following  sentences:  ^ 

a  It  looks  good. 

b  It  makes  me  feel  thoroughly  had. 

c  I  feel  Mdly, 

3  Cnitlclze  thie  following  sentence: 

'  On  the  first  day  of  September  In  the  fall  of  1863  I  opened  my  eyes  to 
the  light  on  father's  farm  where  two  sisters  were  already  learning  to  rood 
at  the  Tillage  school/ 

4  a  What  principles  do  you  follow  In  writing  paragraphs? 

b  Write  a  paragraph  Illustrating  them  on  the  subject:  The  view  of  life  in 
II  f^enseroso. 

C  Literature 

1  When  did  Chaucer  live  and  for  what  Is  he  famous? 

2  Mention  the  chief  £>nglish  writers  who  are  now  living. 

3  Who  wix>te  Utopia?  Every  man  in  hi8  humor f  Areopagiticat  Essay  on 
manf  The  seasons?  Ode  to  duty?  Don  Juant  Endymionf  In  memoriamt 
Paracelsus  t 

4  Comment  on  the  following  words  used  In  Comus: 
Bhagffd  with  horrid  shades. 

Moorish  fen. 
HiUy  crofU. 
Unthread  thy  joints. 
Clouted  shoon. 
Beauty  is  nature's  brag. 


KNOX  COLLEGE 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH  LITERATURE 

Oalesburg^  Illinois 
Professor  Richard  Jones,  Ph.D. 

University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Albany,  N.  7. 

Dkab  sir:  I  shall  look  forward  to  the  appearance  of  your  volume  with 
great  interest,  for  I  am  sure  it  can  not  fail  to  be  helpful  to  us  all.  Con- 
di ttons  are,  of  course  diffement  In  the  various  sections  of  the  country,  but 
I  do  not  doubt  that  an  approach  to  uniformity  can  be  secured,  the  result  of 
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which  win  be  most  beneficial  to  the  preparatory  schools.  In  this  most 
important  department  of  their  work,  It  seems  to  me,  they  are  not  only 
lamentably  but  criminally  deficient,  and  it  is  strange  that  while  In  all 
other  fields  of  study  the  lower  schools  have  been  forced  almost  Infto  a  col- 
legiate grade  of  work,  In  this  field  of  literature  and  expremlon  almost  no 
impulse  has  been  received.  ^ 

With  best  wishes  for  yooir  success, 

I  am,  sincerely  yours 

W.  E.  SiMoiros 

Questions  g^iven  in  entrance  examination  for  the  year  1896-97 

1  Mention  the  principal  characters  In  Ivctnhoe  and  state  their  relation  to 
the  story. 

2  What  was  the  Spectator?     Who  was  Hiawatha f 
8  Describe  Sir  lAunfars  vision. 

4  Give  an  outline  of  the  Merchant  of  Venice. 

5  Write  a  theme  of  about  three  hundred  words  upon  the  subject '  €k>mlng 
to  college';  taking  In  your  plan  the  topics,' a)  why  I  came,  b)  how  I  came,  c) 
experience  thus  far,  d)  the  prospects  and  my  hopes. 

Outside  the  high  schools  of  the  larger  towns,  the  prepanitory  work  in 
English  throughout  this  section  of  our  state  Is  far  from  satisfactory;  It 
does  not  seem  to  warrant  us  as  yet  In  demanding  nwxe  than  a  mere 
objective  acquaintance  with  the  works  designated.  Under  more  Ideal 
conditions,  questions  relative  to  Interpretation  of  nature  and  character, 
and  concerning  elementary  principles  of  Imaginative  and  dramatic  art 
would  be  added,  although  even  then  the  objective  side  of  the  study  would 
receive  the  greater  prominence.  Gould  we  be  assured  of  even  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  a  few  masterpieces  of  Bnglish  literature,  we  ahonld  be 
content. 

Applicants  for  admission  to  the  freshman  class  of  Knox  college  are, 
before  entrance,  required  to  pass  examination  In  English.  This  examina- 
tion is  designed  to  test  .a)  the  candidate's  general  knowledge  of  literature 
and  b)  his  proficiency  in  clear  and  forcible  expression.  The  student  will  pre- 
pare himself  for  this  examination  by  carefully  reading  the  works  specified 
below,  impressing  upon  his  memory  the  principal  characters  and  Important 
scenes,  together  with  the  general  matter  of  each  of  the  works  named.  He 
will  be  required  to  write  In  his  own  words  a  brief  account  of  some  one 
work  selected  from  the  list;  and,  in  addition,  to  preseut  a  short  essay  upon 
some  theme  assigned  by  the  officer  in  charge. 

The  examination  for  1896-97  was  upon  the  following  works:  the  Bir 
Roger  de  Coverley  papers,  Ivanhoe,  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  Merchant  of  Venice^ 
Hiatoatha, 

TMs  list  is  varied  year  l^y  V^or 
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OARLETON  COLLEGE 

Northfield,  Minn.  Dec.  8,  1806 
Professor  Richurd  Jones,  Albany ^  N.  Y. 

Dearsik:  Our  general  policy  is  deteritiined  in  part  by  onr  relation  to 
neighboring  fitting  schools,  public  and  private.  In  the  first  place  we  have 
a  fitting  school  of  our  own  from  which  perhaps  one  half  of  our  freshmen 
came.  All  graduates  of  this  academy  are  admitted  to  our  freshman  class 
without  examination.  Then,  following  the  example  of  the  state  univer- 
sity, we  admit  without  examination  the  graduates  of  all  these  high  schools 
of  the  state  which  are  designated  by  the  state  board  of  education  as  of  the 
•  First  class.'  'And,  finally,  again  conforming  to  the  practice  of  the  Univer- 
sity, we  accept  the  certificates  of  the  state  high  school  board,  and  those 
of  approved  academies  amd  high  schools,  1.  e.  of  those  the  quality  of  whose 
work  seems  to  us  satisfactory,  for  all  topics,  Including  English,  covered 
adequately  by  such  certificates.  :Now  these  cases  taken  together  Include 
the  larger  part  of  the  entering  class.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  had 
occasion  for  the  las?  two  or  tliree  years  to  give  very  few  examinations  in 
entrance  English.  When  such  an  examination  is  given,  the  usual  two- 
hour  ordeal  is  employed,  one  hour  for  criticism  and  one  for  composition. 
In  the  former  I  commonly  adopt  the  oral  method,  for  the  sake  of  cover- 
ing as  much  ground  as  possible,  aud  testing  the  student's  ability  to  correct 
bad  English  at  sight,  availing  myself,  for  convenience,  of  the  classified 
exercises  in  any  good  elementary  rhetoric  that  the  student  has  not  studied. 
In  the  second  hour's  work,  designed  to  test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of 
the  literature  in  question  and  his  ability  to  express  himself  in  correct  Eng- 
lish, I  have  had  regard  to  the  character  of  the  work  selected  as  a  test  — 
whether  dramatic,  didactic,  oratorical,  etc.,  and  also  to  the  method  of  study 
pursued  upon  it  in  his  preparatory  course.  Sometimes  I  simply  assign 
a  theme  that  will  involve  the  vital  points  in  the  work  in  question;  some- 
times I  outline  a  course  of  thought  to  be  elaborated  by  the  student;  some- 
times I  put  the  essential  points  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  questions. 

Perhaps  our  own  ideas  of  the  kind  of  study  desirable,  or  rather  of  what 
is  practicable  in  an  institution  like  our  own,  may  best  be  indicated  by  the 
course  of  study  in  our  academy.  The  various  works  In  the  list  are  so  dis- 
tributed that  each  student  has  one  hour  each  week  for  three  years,  that  Is 
for  108  hours,  and  that  at  the  time  of  his  graduation  he  has  a  mote  or  less 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  works  in  the  entrance  list  for  that  year. 
From  that  list  certain  works  are  selected  for  thorough  study,  and  are 
treated  very  much  as  a  corresponding  classic  in  Greek  or  Latin  would  be 
with  an  advanced  class,  both  as  regards  redtation-room  work  and  as 
regards  examination.  The  rest  of  the  list  is  carefully  read  by  the  student 
out  of  class,  and  he  is  examined  upon  it;  though  the  examination  Is  of 
coarse  less  searching  than  that  upon  the  works  selected  for  class-room 
study.    The  works  intensive-studied  this  year  are  Burke's  Speech  and  the 
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Merchant  of  Venice,  and  the  wark  is  very  thoroughly  apd  BOtlsfaotoirily  done 
under  the  direction  of  the  instruetx>r  in  charge. 

Assuring  you  of  my  gratitude  to  you  and  your  colaborers  for  your  seiv 
vice  to  the  cause  of  EngUsh  study,  I  am 

BespectfuUy  yours 

Geo.  Huntington 

Professor  of  rheUnio 


UNIVERSITY  OP  NEBRASKA 

DEPARTMENT  OF  ENGLISH 

Linoolnf  Jan.  6,  1887 
Deak  Mr  Jones  : 

Enclosed  you  will  please  find  the  set  of  examination  questions  you  aaked 

for.    They  are  intended  to  cover  the  ground  that  the  University  wishes  the 

schools  to  do,  and  are,  consequently,  a  little  more  difficult,  perhaps,  than 

our  usual  sets  of  questions.    Further,  the  reading  now  called  for  by  tlie 

University  is  not  yet  introduced  in  all  the  schools  that  send  students  to  the 

University,  but  they  are  taking  it  up.    The  questions,  then,  fire  such  as  we 

shall  expect  to  use  In  a  year  or  two. 

Oordially  yours 

Jamis  W.  Adams 

Entrance  examination  in  English 

Grftmniar 

1  Write  two  sentences,  one  containing  an  abstract  noun,  the  other  con- 
taining the  same  noun  used  concretely. 

2  Illustrate  In  a  sentence  the  use  of  the  coordinating  relatiye  pronouzL 
Show  that  the  restrictive  relative  could  not  be  substituted.         .  , 

3  Parse  the  italicized  words: 

You  may  consider  him  a  friend  to  the  oppressed,  .  >       • 

4  Parse  the  Italicized  words: 

He  is  engaged  in  toriting  musie. 

The  toriting  of  music  is  an  art. 

We  found  him  playing  the  yioUm  i 

5  In  the  following  sentence,  classify  the  dependent  clauses,  and  tell 
what  each  modllles:  '  Little  did  Swift  imagine  that  the  chit-chat  he  was 
writing  every  day  for  Esther  Johnson's  sake  would  be  read  and  enjoyed 
by  thousands  who  care  little  or  nothing  for  the  party  questions  upon  whicb 
the  strenuous  efitorts  of  his  intellect  were  expended:'       i    , 

Beading 

6-7  Write  upon  two  of  the  following: 

a  Which  scene  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice  do  you  remember  most  yMdlyT 
Can  you  tell  why?  • 
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b  Do  you  notice  any  relation  between  the  thought  and  the  meter  chosen 
in  Luddas  and  Ualleorot 
0  Giye  the  meaning  of  the  italicized  words: 

I  know  each  lane,  and  every  alley  green, 
Dingle,  or  bushy  dell,  of  this  wild  wood, 
I    And  every  bo8ky  houm  from  side  to  side    ... 

d  Give  some  reasoiiiS,  based  upon  your  study  of  it,  why  you  consider 
Webeter^s  first  Bunker  HiH  address  a  grefut  oration. 

e  Quote  from  one  of  Milton's  lyrics,  a  passage  of  several  lines,  which 
appeals  to  you  as  beautifuL 

Composition 

8  Correct  four  of  the  following,  giving  reaaona  for  the  changes  you 
make:  i 

a  ThaX  is  the  boy's  fault  who  is  not  at  school  to-day. 

&  He  had  scarcely  done  it  than  he  knew  he  had  made  a  mistake. 

0  Being  a  faithful  whig,  I  have  never  known  him  to  vote  any  other 
ticket. 

d  I  am  often  ready  to  vow  I  shall  never  imdertake  such  a  task  again, 
though  I  daresay  I  will  sometime. 

e  H4s  congregation  objected  to  him  preaching  on  political  subjects. 

9  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  200  nor  more  than  350  words  on  some 
Incident  In  your  own  experience  or  observa/tion. 

10  Write  an  essay  of  not  less  than  200  nor  more  than  850  words  on  one  of 
tbie  folk) wing  topics: 

a  Maeaulay's  theory  of  the  relation  between  the  production  of  poetry 
and  the  advancement  of  civilization,  as  expressed  in  the  essay  on  Milton. 

b  Some  characteristics  of  Mamer  shown  in  the  circumstances  that  led  to 
his  leaving  Lantern  Yard. 

0  The  character  of  Bottom,  in  Midsummer  night* a  dream. 


LBLAND  STANFORD  JR  UNIVERBITY 

Stanford  University,  Cal.  Nov.  23,  1896 

Richard  Jones  esq. 

Regents  office,  Univ.  State  of  N.  T.   Albany,  N.  7. 

My  dkar  sir:  Your  letter  of  the  23d  inst  to  Professor  Anderson  in 
regard  to  our  system  of  entrance  examimation  in  English  has  been  handed 
to  me  to  answer.  Your  kdndly  remarks  upon  the  excellence  of  the  work 
required  here  are  I  fear  too  favorable,  for  we  do  no  more  than  try  faith- 
fully to  enforce  the  standard  laid  down  by  evei:y  college  of  reputation  in 
the  country:  namely,  in  composition,  the  ability  to  wriite  with  clearness 
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and  a  reasonable  api>ix>ximation  to  correctness  an  intelligently  oirganized 
compoeition  on  a  subject  within  the  knowledge  of  the  candidate  for  admis- 
sion, and  in  literature  general  familiarity  with  a  few  books  and  a  thorough 
mastery  of  fewer  still.  The  only  peculiarity  of  our  system  is  in  the  separa- 
tion o^  the  examination  in  composition  from  that  In  literature,  and  the 
extended  range  of  the  composition  subjects.  We  have  also  believed  that 
if  we  faithfully  enforced  our  requirement  in  composition,  no  further  train- 
ing in  composition  should  be  required,  however  advantageous  it  might  be. 
Inasmuch  as  your  letter  invites  discussion  of  the  general  subject,  I 
will  endeavor  to  state  as  briefly  as  I  can  the  methods  and  aims  of  our  Bng- 
lish  department  in  the  examination  for  entrance.  And  since  we  have 
divided  our  examination  I  will  treat  composition  and  literature  separately. 

Composition.    The  words  of  the  register  are  as  follows: 

Every  applicant  will  also  be  required  to  undergo  a  test  of  his  ability  to 
write  exeix^ises  correct  in  spelling,  punctuation,  senlience-structnre,  and 
pai-agraphing.  He  may  be  called  upon,  for  instance,  to  write  a  business 
letter  upon  some  assigned  subject,  to  put  into  his  own  language  an  essay, 
the  material  of  which  is  provided  him,  or  to  write  from  dictation;  or  his 
examination  papers  in  other  subjects  may  be  submitted  to  the  examiner 
in  Knglisb;  in  short,  he  may  be  subjected  to  any  fair  test  of  his  mastery 
of  the  English  language  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life. 

Thus  the  examiners  may  find  out  as  they  please  how  well  an  applicant 
writes.  They  prefer  to  test  applicants  by  their  writing  done  for  some  serious 
pui-pose,  but  not  primarily  intended  to  pass  this  test  Practically,  however, 
they  have  tlius  far  not  found  it  possible  to  test  many  applicants  by  their 
examination  papers  in  other  subjects,  for  there  are  none;  over  90  per 
cent,  so  I  am  told,  of  the  entrance  credits  obtained  in  all  subjects,  leaving  out 
English  composUion,  being  allowed  on  certificates.  Two  hours  and  a  half 
are  granted  for  the  entrance  examination  in  English,  and  of  this  one  hour 
has  been  devoted  to  composition.  So  it  has  come  to  pass  that  candidates 
for  admission  are  tested  by  their  ability  to  write  a  little  theme  under  pres- 
sure, in  an  hour,  on  a  subject  announced  at  the  beginning  of  the  hour. 
The  examiners  find  that  almost  none  who  desferve  to  pass  fail,  but  that  too 
large  a  percentage  of  those  who  deserve  to  fail  succeed  in  passing — ^not 
very  many,  but  an  uncomfortably  large  number.  This  unfortunate  result 
is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  inevitable  inequality  In  the  subjects  assigned; 
and  it  is  proposed  to  invite  teachers  to  send  up  some  papers  of  ai^licanta 
about  a  month  before  the  examination,  to  serve  as  supplementary  evidence. 
Even  tills  would  probably  only  confirm  our  certainty  as  to  the  better 
applicants,  and  some  way  of  getting  into  our  hands  a  wider  range  of  a  can- 
didate's writing  must  be  devised. 

Students  once  admitted  to  the  University  with  a  condition  In  Bnglish 
composition,  are  very  often  tested  by  their  theses  and  examination  papers 
in  other  subjects. 

The  subjects  assigned  at  the  regular  examinations  are  of  all  kindsw  IJSLSt 
May,  the  candidates  chose'  one  of  the  following: 
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The  descrtptian  of  a  school  they  had  attended. 

The  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 

An  account  of  a  scientific  experiment 

The  story  of  Scott's  connection  with  the  Balkintynes. 

This  fall,  they  were  called  on,  I  believe,  to  tell  how  to  do  any  simple  thing 

m 

they  l^new  how  to  do,  e.  g.  to  take  care  of  a  bicycle,  sweep  a  room,  wash 
dishes,  care  for  a  horse. 

I  regret  that  I  can  not  send  you  sample  papers  with  the  mark  they 
received,  but  none  have  been  kept. 

On  the  whole,  the  examiners  feel  that  the  present  system  of  examination 
is  sound  in  principle,  but  that  in  practice  the  papers  are  not  long  enough 
or  varied  enough  to  avoid  the  danger  that  a  few  students  will  pass  by 
accident  Roughly  speaking,  I  should  say  that  we  made  mistakes  with 
almost  six  per  cent  last  September. 

Since  the  present  system  of  examination  went  into  effect,  the  proportion 
of  candidates  pas^ng  has  risen  from  twenty-five  per  cent  to  about  fifty- 
three  per  cent — at  our  last  examination  to  sixty  per  cent  No  change  in 
the  standard  set  has  been  made.  The  instruction  given  in  the  high  schools 
remains  unsatisfactory,  pari:ly  because  the  time  allotted  to  English  is  taken 
up  with  study  that  leads  primarily  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  not 

* 

power,  mainly  because  teachers  are  not  given  time  to  read  and  correct  exer- 
cises. The  general  spirit  of  the  instruction  has  improved,  but  still  very 
littile  training  ie  given  in  composi>tion.  The  mint,  anise  ^and  cummin  are 
duly  tithed,  but  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  are  forgotten. 

Iiiterature.  There  are  two  examinations  in  literature,  the  elementary 
one,  or  a  certificate  covering  it,  being  required  of  all  applicants;  the 
advanced  being  optional.  The  requirements  for  the  former  are  stated  as 
follows  in  the  register: 

1  English.  Poetry  and  the  drama:  Shakspere's  Merchant  of  Venice  and 
Julius  Caesar;  Scott's  Lady  of  the  lake;  Whittier's  Snow-bound;  Longfel- 
low's Evangeline.  Prose:  Irving's  Sketch-book;  Thackeray's  Neiocomes;  the 
Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  papers  from  the  Spectator;  Scott* s  Quentin  Durtoard; 
Macaulay's  Essay  on  Addison;  Macaulay's  lAfe  of  Johnson, 

Substantial  equivalents,  such  as  the  books  prescribed  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  OaUfomia  or  by  Harvard  university,  will  be  accepted  instead  of 
any  or  all  of  the  books  of  this  list 

Below  are  some  examlnaftions. 

1  How  like  a  fawning  publican  he  looks! 

I  hate  him  for  he  is  a  Christian: 
But  more,  for  that,  in  low  simplicity^ 
He  lends  out  money  gratis,  and  brings  down 
The  rate  of  usance  here  with  us  in  Venice. 
If  I  can  catch  him  once  upon  the  hip, 
I  will  feed  fat  the  ancient  grudge  I  bear  him. 
He  hates  our  sacred  nation;  and  he  radls, 
Bven  there  where  merchants  most  do  congregate. 
On  me,  my  bargains  and  my  well-won  thrift, 
Which  he  calls  interest    Cursed  be  my  tribo 
-  If  I  forgire  hlml 
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a  Explain  the  italicized  words  in  this  selection, 
b  Who  is  the  speaker?    What  is  the  situatlcm? 

2  How  far  is  the  story  of  Bvangeline  historical? 

3  Wherein  does  Gliye  Newcome  betray  weakness  of  chaxiacter? 

4  Describe  very  briefly  the  members  of  the  Spectator  ciab. 

5  Give  the  title  of  a  pathetic  sketch  from  the  Sketch-hook;  of  a  humorous 
sketch;  of  a  sketch  the  subject  of  which  is  drawn  from  American  history; 
from  £hiropean  legend;  from  English  customs. 

6  Describe  the  appearance  and  character  of  Dr  Johnson. 

7  Who  were:  Le  Balafrd?  Lorenzo  and  JescAca?  Portia?  Barnes  New- 
come?    Richard  Steele?    James  Fitz-James? 

1  Explain  the  italicized  words  in  the  following  expresaions: 
a  Marry,  well  remembeif  d.  s 

b  Gaudy  gold,  hard  food  for  Midas. 

c  1*11  wear  my  dagger  with  the  Jn-avcr  grace. 

d  It  is  meet  I  presently  set  forth. 

e  Vexed  I  am  of  late  with  passiona  of  some  difference,  conceptions  only 
proper  to  myself. 

f  Yon  gray  lines  that  fret  the  clouds. 

g  One  of  two  bad  ways  you  must  conceit  me— either  a  coward  or  a 
flatterer. 

2  Describe  the  meeting  of  Evangeline  and  Gabriel. 

3  Who  were:  The  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes?  The  Campaigner  and  Rosy? 
lohabod  Orane?    Bassando? 

4  What  part  does  Mark  Antony  play  in  Julius  Caesar f 

5  Tell  what  you  know  about  the  p^p^rs  called  The  tatter  and  The 
spectator. 

The  requirements  for  the  advanced  examination  are  sta/ted  in  the  fol- 
lowing: 

16  English  literature.  Complete  familiarity,  both  as  to  substance  and 
as  to  form,  is  expected,  with  the  contents  of  the  books  mentioned  below. 
Ppepjtration  should  embrace  questions  of  grammar,  of  meter,  and  of  rhetor- 
ical form,  and  some  attention  should  be  given  to  so  much  of  lltentTy  his- 
tory and  biography  as  naturally  connects  Itself  with  the  works  read.  Can 
dldates  will  be  tested  upon  their  ability  to  quote  freely  and  accurately,  to 
paraphrase  Intelligently,  and  to  outline  symmetrically.  Prose:  a)  Burke's 
Speeches  on  the  American  war  and  Letter  to  the  sheriffs  of  Bristol^  edited 
by  A.  J.  George;  or  6)  Genung's  Rhetorical  analysis^  in  oonnection  with  some 
such  works  as  A.  S.  Hill's  Principles  of  rhetoric.  Poetry:  Hale's  Longer 
English  poems,  omitting  Shelley's  Adonais,  Word  derivation:  The  ety- 
mological notes  to  the  selections  from  Spenser  and  Miltoa  in  HfQes'  Longer 
English  poems.  Tlie  derivations  in  question  should  all  be  carefully  verified 
in  Webster's  Jnteniational  dictionary,  (The  equivalent  of  one  year  in  the 
high  school.) 

Candidates  who  have  done  systematic  work  in  other  books  than  those 
enumerated  may  be  cu^cepted  upon  sustaining  a  satiefbctory  examinaliML 

The  following  examination  is  a  fair  sample: 
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May  28,  1885 
[Omit  either  4  or  6] 

1  Write  an  essay  on  any  of  the  poems  in  Hlailes*  Longer  English  poems, 
including  1)  a  biography  of  the  author  and  a  criticism  of  Ms  works,  2)  a 
summary  of  the  poem,  3)  an  account  of  its  mofcer.  Qiioite  passages  that 
have  impressed  themselves  on  your  memory. 

r 

2  But  come,  thou  Goddess  fair  and  free, 
In  heaven  yclept  Euphrosyne, 

i  And  by  men  hoart-e&sing  Mirth,  ' 

Whom  lovely  Venus,  at  a  birth. 
With  two  sister  Graces  more 
To  ivy-crowned  Bacchus  bore. 

From  what  poem  is  this  selection  taken?  By  whom  is  it?  Indicate  the 
scansion,  and  comment  on  the  peculiarities  of  the  meter. 

8  Explain  the  italicized  words:  yclept  (what  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word?  What  part  of  speech  is  it?  What  is  the  yf)  At  a  birth,  a  may- 
ing.    There  whylome  tcont  the  Templer  Knights  to  6ydc. 

4  What  were  Burke's  chief  arguments  against  ooeroion? 

5  It  has  often  been  observed  that,  when  the  eyes  of  the  Infant  first  open 
upon  the  world,  the  reflected  rays  of  light  which  strike  them  from  the 
myriad  of  surrounding  objects  present  to  him  no  image,  but  a  medley  of 
colors  and  shadows.  They  do  not  form  into  a  whole;  tiiey  do  not  rise  into 
foregrounds  and  melt  into  distances;  they  do  not  divide  into  g3x>up6;  they 
do  not  coalesce  into  unities;  they  do  not  combine  into  persons;  but  each 
particular  hue  and  tint  stands  by  itself,  wedged  in  among  a  thousand 
others  upon  the  vast  and  flat  mosaic;  having  no  intelligence,  and  convesring 
no  story,  any  more  than  the  wrong  side  of  some  rich  tapestry.  The  little 
babe  stretches  out  his  arms  and  fingers,  as  if  to  grasp  or  to  fathom  the 
many-colored  vision;  and  thus  he  gradually  learns  the  connection  of  part 
with  part,  separates  what  moves  from  what  is  stationary,  watches  the  com- 
ing and  going  of  figures,  masters  the  idea  of  shape  and  of  perspective,  calls 
in  the  information  conveyed  through  the  ofclier  senses  to  assist  him  in  his 
mental  process,  and  thus  gradually  converts  a  kaleidoscope  into  a  picture. 
The  first  view  was  the  more  splendid,  the  second  more  real;  the  former 
more  poetical,  the  latter  more  philosophical.  Alas!  what  are  we  doing 
all  through  life,  both  as  a  necessity  and  a  duty,  but  unlearning  the  world's 
poetry,  and  attaining  to  its  prose! 

Discuss  the  rhetorical  qualities  of  this  passage:  the  choice  of  words,  the 
arrangement  of  the  sentences,  the  clearness,  force,  and  elegance  of  the 
style. 

I  am  '  free  to  confess '  that  the  members  of  our  Elnglish  department  do 
Kfcot  regard' these  examinations  with  much  complacency.  We  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  solved  the  problem  of  the  place  of  English  literature  in  the 
high  school,  and  until  that  problem  is  solved,  we  shall  not  know  how  to 
examine  in  English  literature  for  admission  to  college.  We  feel. sure  of 
some  things.  In  the  first  place,  we  are  convinced  that  a  philosophical  or 
chronological  unity  should  not  be  attempted  In  the  teaching  of  literature 
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In  the  high  school.  Secondly,  we  are  equally  certain  that  one  main 
object  of  the  teaching  of  literature  to  young  people  should  be  the 
awakening  of  an  interest  in  literature,  and  the  development  of  a  sympa- 
thetic appreciation  for  the  best  literature  wiithin  the  grasp  of  the  unde- 
veloped mind  and  heart.  From  this  point  of  view  we  regard  the  '  New 
England  list '  as  seriously  defective-;-perhaps  injurious.  Again,  the  ability 
to  read  £}nglish  at  sight  should  be  acquired  in  a  high  school,  and  the  habit 
of  carefully  scrutinizing  woi'ds  and  of  following  the  course  of  thought  in  a 
consecutive  piece  of  writing  should  certainly  be  part  of  the  equipment  of  a 
student  on  entering  college.  Perhaps  this  is  enough.  BV)rmaI  rherUnric 
is  of  little  value  except  so  far  as  It  improves  the  student's  style  and  gives 
intelligence  and  sympathy  to  his  criticism,  and  accordingly  in  almost  everj 
school  where  It  is  taught  it  is  of  little  value. 

It  is  perhaps  not  too  soon  to  disclose  a  plan  for  an  ezamiutttion  in  Bng- 
lish  literature  which  has  long  been  under  consideration  among  us,  but 
which  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon.  This  plan  contemplates,  first,  the 
publication  of  a  list  of  books,  perhaps  arranged  in  classes,  which  ar« 
regarded  by  us  as  fit  for  students  to  read  In  preparation  for  college.  This 
list  would  include  books  probably  suited  In  content  to  the  capacity  of  hig'h 
schooil  pupils,  and  proper  in  style  and  subject  to  be  used  as  part  of  the 
preparation  for  a  higher  education.  It  would  be  possible  to  include  books 
that  could  not  be  required — ^the  Bible,  for  example.  Teachers  could  be 
allowed  to  choose,  under  some  general  restrictions^  from  the  list,  and  a  few 
general  suggestions  as  to  the  method  of  instruction  might  be  given:  for 
instance,  the  books  to  be  raa^ered  could  be  divided  from  the  books  to  be 
read.  It  is  beiteved,  however,  since  both  classes  and  teachers  differ  greatly 
in  tastes  and  intellectual  tendencies,  and  since  several  ways  of  doing  the 
same  thing  may  be  right,  that  a  very  rigid  demarcation  of  the  field  to  be 
traversed  would  be  unwise.  If  high  school  trustees  employ  unfit  pers<»i8, 
the  community  must  take  the  consequences;  fit  persons  are  to  be  had,  and 
for  persons  fit  to  teach  literature  In  a  high  school  no  very  tight  leading: 
strings  are  needed.  ' 

The  plan  conceived  further  contemplates  the  accepting  of  a*  certificate 
from  the  teacher  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  amount  of  work  -done,  but  looks 
forward  to  an  oral  examination  at  the  University,  in  which  the  candidate 
will  be  required  to  read  aloud  a  little  at  sight,  and  may  be  tested  as  to  his 
understandllng  of  words,  his  ability  to  follow  the  eouirse  of  thought  in  a 
book,  his  knowledge  of  the  way  to  use  a  dictionary.  The  reading  is  likely  to 
be  enough  of  Itself.  I  have  employed  this  plan  with  a  good  many  students 
In  the  second  entrance  examination  in  literature,  when  they  presented  sub- 
statutes  for  the  usual  requirements,  and  I  have  found  it  a  good  test  Six 
or  eight  examiners,in  attendance  an  hour  or  two  a  day  for  three  days  could 
easily  pass  upon  three  hundred  cases  with  much  more  Justice  than  Is 
reached  by  our  present  system.  If  this  plan  is  adopted,  it  would  probably 
be  applied  to  both  examinations  in  lltenttuie,  the  second  one  requlrlni^ 
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more  reading,  and  a  more  developed  literary  sense — ^if  one  may  use  so 
great  a  word  for  whsA  at  best  must  be  an  imperfect,  often  a  feeble,  thing. 

I  shall  look  with  interest  for  your  book  on  this  subject  The  truth  after 
all  is  that  teachers  need  teaching  and  need  time  in  which  to  do  their  work. 
If  high  school  teachers  were  well  trained  and  had  a  fair  allowance  of  time 
for  the  correction  of  papers,  the  question  of  the  curriculum  and  the  special 
objects  of  teaching  would  settle  themselyes. 

Tours  truly 

H.  B.  Latorop 
Associate  professor  of  English 


UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE 

Toronto,  Jan,  1,  1807 

Dear  sir:  I  enclose  copies  of  examination  papers  which  have  been  given 
by  me  to  candidates  for  matriculation.  They  indicate  the  sort  of  work 
that  I  (think  should  be  done  in  the  advacnced  oilassee  of  thQ  high  schools, 
and  the  sort  of  work  that  is  actually  done  in  our  schools  in  Ontario. 

I  also  enclose  the  present  or  recent  prescription  of  texts  for  matricula- 
tion in  the  subject  of  Bngllsh  literature.  It  wiM  be  noted  that  only 
poetical  texts  are  prescribed  and  examined  upon;  prose  texts  are  read  in 
the  schools,  but  the  selection  of  them  is  left  to  the  teacher,  who  treats  them 
as  he  deems  proper.  The  best  teachers  attempt  in  this  supplementary 
reading  (which  may  include  poetry  also)  to  stimulate  the  student's  interest 
In  literature  in  a  genea*al  fashion,  and  to  start  him  reading  good  literature 
for  his  own  satisfaction.  The  more  minute  study  of  prose,  they  make  sub- 
servient to  assisting  the  student  in  his  own  writing  of  compositions. 

Hoping  'my  small  contributi^  may  be  of  some  use  to  you,  and  wishing 
you  success  in  improving  the  study  of  literature  in  the  schools  of  New 
Tork,  I  am 

,     Tours  truly 

W.  J.  Alexander 
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FOR  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  UNIYERSTTT 

SUBJBOT  OF  EXAMINATION:  Scott's    lady  of  the  lake 

Education  department,  Ontario 

ANNUAL  EXAMINATIONS,  1894 
THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  JUNIOR  LEAVING  AND  UNIVERSITY  PASS  MATRICULATION 

ENGLISH  POETICAL  LITERATURE 


CW.  J.  Alexander,  Ph.D. 
Sxaminera:   <A.  Carruthers,  B.A. 
(W.  Tytlbr,  B.A. 


Note.    Candidaites  f  cxr  matriculation  will  take  sections  A  and  B.    Can- 
dates  for  the  Junior  Leaving  will  take  sections  B  and  O. 


Fast  as  the  faital  symbol  flies. 

In  arms  the  huts  and  hamlets  rise;  .  i 

From  winding  glen,  from  upland  brown, 

They  pour'd  each  hardy  tenant  down. 

Nor  slack'd  the  messenger  his  pace;  5 

He  show'd  the  sign,  he  named  the  place, 

And,  pressing  forward  like  the  wind, 

Left  clamour  and  surprise  behind. 

The  fisherman  forsook  the  strand. 

The  swarthy  smith  took  dirk  and  brand;  10 

With  changed  cheer,  the  mower  blithe 

Left  in  the  half-cut  swathe  the  scythe; 

The  herds  without  a  keeper  stray*d. 

The  plough  was  in  mid-furrow  staid, 

The  falc'ner  toes*d  his  hawk  away,    ■  ,  15 

The  hunter  left  the  stag  at  bay; 

Prompt  at  the  signal  of  alarms, 

Eiaeh  son  of  Alpine  rush'd  to  arms; 

So  swept  the  tumult  and  affray 

Along  the  margin  of  Achray.  20 

Alas,  thou  lovely  lake!  that  e'er 

Thy  banks  should  echo  sounds  of  fear! 

The  rocks,  the  bosky  thickets,  sleep 

So  stlUy  on  thy  bosom  deep. 

The  lark's  blithe  carol,  from  the  cloud,  25 

Seems  for  the  scene  tx>o  gaily  loud. 
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1  a  Bxplaln  the  meaning  of  dirk  (1.  10),  cheer  0.  11),  swathe  (1.  12),  hoaky 
a  23). 

b  Gdye,  In  a  line  Ofr  two,  the  main  iraprefision  which  the  poet  is  attempt- 
ing to  produce  upon  the  reader  in  the  first  20  lines  of  this  passage. 
Point  out  the  means  he  employs  to  obtain  his  end. 

c  In  how  far  do  lines  21-26  enfooice  or  weciken  this  Impression? 

2  Point  out  in  how  far  the  parts  of  the  poem  which  treat  of  each  of  the 
following  subjects  contribute  to  the  main  story  of  the  Lady  of  the  lake:^-4he 
flight  of  the  deer,  the  funeral  of  Duncan,  the  episode  of  Blanche,  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  games  at  Stirling. 

B 

3  To  whom  does  each  of  the  following  passages  apply? 
a  I  grant  him  brave, 

But  wild  as  Bracklinn's  thundering  wave; 

And  generous — save  vindictive  mood. 

Or  jealous  transport,  chafe  his  blood:  t 

I  grant  him  true  to  friendly  band. 

As  his  claymore  is  to  his  hand; 

But  O!  that  very  blade  of  steel 

More  mercy  for  a  foe  would  feel. 

b  Fantastic,  fickle,  fierce,  and  vain! 

Vain  as  a  leaf  upon  the  stream. 
And  fickle  as  a  changeful  dream; 
Fantastic  as  a  woman's  mood. 
And  fierce  as  Frenzy's  fevered  blood. 

e  In  vain,  to  soothe  his  wayward  fate. 

The  cloister  oped  her  pitying  gate; 
In  vain,  the  learning  of  the  age 
Unckusp'd  the  sable-letter' d  page; 
Bven  in  its  treasures  he  could  find  , 

Food  for  the  fever  of  his  mind. 

d  On  his  bold  visage  middle  age 

Had  slightly  press'd  its  signet  sage. 
Yet  had  not  quench'd  the  open  truth 
And  fiery  vehemence  of  youth. 

e  Nor  won  he  yet  the  spurs  of  knight; 

Gay  was  his  mien,  his  humour  light. 
And,  though  by  courtesy  controll'd,  , 

Forwaird  bis  speech,  his  bearing  bold. 

f  His  form  accorded  with  his  mind, 

I/ively  and  ardent,  frank  and  kind. 


.  I 
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4  Indicate  in  what  connection  each  of  the  following  songs  Is  intro- 
duced, and  show  the  purpose  of  its  introduction  into  the  poem: 

a  Ave  Maria,  Maiden  nUld. 

h  Alice  Brand  (Merry  it  to  in  the  good  ffreentoood.) 

c  The  toils  are  pitch*d,  and  the  stakes  are  set, 

d  The  THittle  of  Beal  an  Duine. 

5  Explain  fuUy  and  concisely  the  italicized  words  in  the  following: 
a  Yeird  on  the  view  the  opening  pack; 

Bock,  glen,  and  cavern,  paid  them  })ack. 
h  Unless  he  climb  with  footing  nice, 

c  I'll  lightly  front  each  high  emprise, 

d  Unclasp'd  the  saUe-lettered  page. 

e  And  merry  morrice-dancers  come. 

» 

t      I       Like  errant  damosel  of  yore.  . 

g  Where  play'd,  with  many-colour'd  gleams. 

Through  storied  pcme,  the  rising  beama     i 

6  Give  an  account  of  that  portion  of  the  Lady  of  the  lake  which  begins 
with  the  setting  out  of  Roderick  and  Fitz- James  for  Goilantogle  ford  and 
ends  with  the  fall  of  Riodorick,  such  as  might  afford  a  fairly  adequate 
impression  of  ttie  passage  to  one  who  had  never  read  the  poem. 

N.  B.  The  candidate  will  observe  that  for  the  attainment  of  the  above 
purpose  an  abstract  of  thie  facts,  fuller  in  some  places,  less  full  in  others, 
must  be  combined  with  short  quotations,  and  with  remarks  descriptive  of 
the  style. 

{This  passage  selected  by  the  examiners  outside  the  prescribed  work,  to  test  can- 
didate's power  of  understanding,  etc.  poetry  which  has  not  been  treated  in  class- 
room.) f 

O 

FREEDOM 

1  •  • 

O  th'on  so  fair  in  summers  gone, 
While  yet  thy  fresh  and  virgin  soul 
I  Inform'd  the  pillar'd  Parthenon, 

The  glittering  Capitol; 

2 

So  fair  in  southeirn  sunshine  bathed. 

But  scarce  of  such  majestic  mien 
Ab  here  with  forehead  vapour-swathed 

In  meadows  ever  green; 
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8 

For  thou — ^when  Athens  reigned  and  Rome, 

Thy  glorious  eyes  were  dimm'd  with  pain 
To  mark  In  many  a  freeman's  home. 

The  slave,  the  scourge,  the  chain;  

4  '•••.■ 

O  follower  of  the  Vision,  still 

In  motion  to  the  distant  gleam, 
Howe'er  blind  force  and  biainless  will  • 

May  jar  thy  golden  dream 

5 

Of  knowledge  fusing  class  with  class, 

Ot  civic  hate  no  more  to  be, 
Of  love  to  leaven  all  the  mass, 

Till  every  soul  be  free; 

Who  yet,  like  nature,  wouldst  not  mar 

By  changes  all  too  fierpe  and  fast 
This  order  of  her  human  star. 

This  heritage  of  the  past: 

7 
O  scomer  of  the  party  cry 

That  wanders  from  the  public  good,  ' 

Thou — ^when  the  nations  rear  oo  high 

Their  idol  smear'd  with  blood, 

8 
And  when  they  roll  their  idol  down — 

Of  saner  worship  sanely  proud; 
Thou  leather  of  the  lawless  crown 

As  of  the  lawless  crowd; 

9 

How  long  thine  ever-growing  mind  . 

Hath  stiird  the  blast  and  strewn  the  wave, 
Tho*  some  of  late  would  raise  a  wind 

To  sing  thee  to  thy  grave, 

10 
Men  loud  against  all  forms  of  power —  '  i 

Unfumish'd  brows,  tempestuous  tongues —  \ 

Bzpecting  all  things  in  an  hour — 

Brass  months  and  iron  lungs! 
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7  a  In  the  most  clear,  couoise  and  prosaic  language  of  which  you  are 
master,  give  the  substantial  meaning  of  each  of  the  first  three  stanzas. 

N.  B.— Be  careful  that  each  phrase  of  the  original  is  Interpreted  in  your 
paraphrase. 

h  In  t!he  same  manner  give  a  prose  equivalent  for  each  phrase  of 
stanza  10. 

c  State  fully  the  political  views  of  the  writer  as  far  as  they  may  be 
gathered"  from  the  poem. 

d  In  stanza  4  what  is  meant  by  *  tAe  Vision,^  what  by  '  the  distant  gleam,' 
and  what,  in  stanza  6»  b^   *  her  human  start ' 

ADDITIONAL  WORK  FOR  CANDIDATES  WHO  DESIRE  NOT  MERELY  TO  MATRI- 
CULATE, BUT  TO  MATRICULATE  WITH  HONOR  IN  ENGLISH 

Subject  of  examination:  'Julius  Caesar'  and  Chaucer's  'Prologue' 

The  hifl^h  sohool  senior  leaving  and  nnWerslty  lionor  matriculation 

Note.  Candidates  for  matriculation  will  take  secbions  A  and  B.  Can- 
didates for  the  senior  leaving  examination  will  take  sections  A  and  C. 

A 

1  Compare  the  orations  of  Brutus  and  Antony,  and  show  how  each  is 
characteristic  of  the  speaker. 

2  Describe  the  character  of  the  Roman  populace  as  represented  in  Julius 
Caesar,  and  show  how  it  affects  the  development  of  the  plot 

B 

It  must  be  by  his  death:  and  for  my  part; 
I  know  no  personal  cause  to  spurn  a/t  him, 
But  for  the  general.    He  would  be  crown' d; 
How  that  might  change  his  nature,  there's  the  question. 
It  is  the  bright  day  that  brings  forth  the  adder;  5 

And  thait  craves  wary  wail  king.    Crown  him? — that; — 
And  then,  I  grant,  we  put  a  sting  in  him. 
That  at  his  will  he  may  do  danger  with. 
The  abuse  of  greatness  is,  when  it  disjoins 
Remorse  from  power:  and,  to  s]>eak  truth  of  Caesar,  10 

I  have  not  known  when  his  affections  sway'd 
More  than  his  reason.    But  'tis  a  common  proof* 
That  lowliness  is  young  ambition's  ladder,         i 
Whereto  the  climber-upward  turns  his  face; 
But  wiien  he  once  attains  the  upmost  round,     ,      .  15 

He  then  unto  the  ladder  turns  his  back. 
Looks  on  the  clouds,  scorning  the  base  degrees 
I        By  which  he  did  ascend.    So  Caesar  may. 

Then,  lest  he  may,  prevent    And  since  the  quarrel 
.    Will  bear  no  colour  for  the  thing  it  is,  20 

Fashion  it  thus;  that  what  he  is,  augmented, 
Would  run  to  these  and  these  extremities: 
And  therefore  think  him  as  a  serpent's  egg 
Which,  hatch'd,  would,  as  his  kind,  grow  mischievous. 
And  kiU  him  in  his  shell.  25 
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8  a  By  whom,  and  under  what  circumstances,  is  this  passage  sp«ken? 

&  What  light  does  this  passage  throw  on  the  character  of  the  speaker? 

c  Put  with  the  utmost  conciseness  the  steps  of  the  argument 

d  Explain  the  following  words  as  used  in  the  passage:  Refnorse  (1.  10), 
proof  (1.  12),  degrees  (1. 17),  quarrel  (L  19),  colour  0.  20). 

e  Express  clearly  and  without  employing  figurative  language  the  thought 
of  the  speaker  in  line  6,  in  lines  7  and  8  ('  we  put  a  sting  .  .  .  danger 
with  ')f  in  lines  11  and  12  C I  have  not  known  .  .  .  reaaon '),  and  in 
lines  13-18  ('  lowliness    .    .    .    ascend '). 

4  State  by  whom,  and  under  what  circumstances,  each  of  the  following 
passages  was  spoken,  and  show  how  each  is  in  keeping  with  the  character 
of  the  speaker: 

a  Friends  am  I  with  you  all  and  love  you  all. 

Upon  this  hope,  that  you  shall  give  me  reasons 
Why  and  wherein  Oaesar  was  dangerous. 

5  O,  that  we  could  come  by  Caesar's  spirit, 

And  not  dismember  Caesar. 

c  Now  let  it  work.    Mischief  thou  art  afoot, 

Take  thou  what  course  thou  wilt. 

d  Your  voice  shall  be  s^  strong  as  any  man's. 

In  the  disposing  of  new  dignities. 

e  O  constancy  be  strong  upon  my  side! 

Set  a  huge  mountain  'tween  my  heart  and  tongue! 

I 

t  But  I  am  constant  as  the  northern  star, 

Of  whose  true-flx'd  and  resting  quality 
There  is  no  fellow  in  the  firmament. 

g  I  would  not,  so  with  love  I  might  entreat  you,  , 

Be  any  further  mov'd.    What  you  have  said, 
I  will  consider;  what  you  have  to  say, 
I  will  with  patience  hear,  and  find  a  time, 
Both  meet  to  hear  and  answer  such  high  things. 

5  Tell  concisely  what  each  of  the  following  scenes  contributes  to  the 
development  of  the  play:  act  1,  sc.  2  up  to  the  point  where  Brutus  and 
Oasslus  are  left  alone  on  the  stage  (the  procession  scene),  act  4,  sc.  1 
(Anthony,  Octavius  and  Lepldus  seated  at  a  table),  act  4,  sc.  8  (the  quarrel 
between  Brutus  and  Cassius). 

6  Name  the  persons  described  In  any  five  of  the  following  passages: 

a  Bmbrowded  was  he,  as  it  were  a  meds 

Al  ful  of  fresshe  flowers,  white  and  reede. 
Synglnge  he  was,  or  floytynge,  al  the  day;  ' 

He  was  as  fressh  as  is  the  moneth  of  May. 
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h  A  large  man  he  was  with  cygben  stepe, 

A  fairer  borgeys  was  ther  noon  in  Chepe: 
Bold  of  his  speche,  and  wys  and  well  I-taught, 
And  of  manhede  him  lakkede  right  naught 

0  A  trewe  sicynkere  and  a  good  was  he, 

Lyyynge  in  pees  and  perfight  charitee. 
God  loyede  he  hest  with.al  his  hoole  herte 
At  alle  times,  though  him  gamede  or  smerte. 

d  Wei  couthe  he  synge  and  pleyen  on  the  rote» 

Of  yeddyngea  he  bar  utterly  the  prys. 
His  nekke  whit  was  as  the  flour  de  lys. 

e  His  mouth  as  wyde  was  as  a  gret  f omeys, 

He  was  a  fanglere  and  a  golyardeya. 

t  A  garland  hadde  he  set  upon  his  heed 

As  gret  as  it  were  for  an  ale^take; 
A  hokeler  hadde  he  maad  him  of  ^  cake. 

7  Bxplain  the  words  italicized  in  question  6,  yis,  stepe,  Ohep^,  $wynk€re, 
gamede,  rote,  yeddgnges,  janglere,  golyardeys,  ale-stake,  hokeler. 

Paeaage  selected  hy  examiner  outside  prescribed  icork, 

C 

CR088INa  THB  BAR 

Sunset  and  evening  star, 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea! 

But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep, 

Too  full  for  sound  or  foam, 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  boundless  deep 

Turns  again  home. 

• 

Twilight  and  evening  bell, 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 

When  I  embark: 

For  the',  from  out  our  bourne  of  time  and  place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  ci'ost  the  bar. 

8  Describe  the  subject  of  this  poem  and  the  manner  in  which  this  sub- 
ject is  presented. 
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9  What  idea  does  the  poet  wish  to  embody  in  each  of  the  following  meta- 
phorical expressiona? 

a)  Sunset  and  evening  etar,  h)  one  clear  eall,  c)  the  Jwundlese  deep,  d)  that 
which  drew  from  out  the  houndlese  deep,  e)  the  dark,  f)  the  tor. 

•    Prescription  of  work 

FOR  MATRICULATION 

English 

Composition:  An  essay,  to  which  special  importance  will  be  attached, 
on  one  of  the  several  themes  set  by  the  examiners.  In  order  to  pass  In 
this  subject,  legible  writing,  correct  spelling  and  punctuation,  and  proper 
construction  of  sentences  are  indispensable.  The  candidate  should  also 
giye  attention  to  the  firtructure  of  the  whole  essay,  the  effective  ordering  of 
the  thought,  and  the  accurate  employment  of  a  good  English  vocabulary. 
About  three  pages  of  foolscap  is  suggested  as  the  proper  length  for  the 
essay;  but  quality,  not  quantity,  will  be  mainly  regarded. 

Literature:  Such  questions  only  shall  be  set  as  may  serve  to  test  the 
candidate's  familiarity  with,  and  intelligent  and  appreciative  comprehen- 
sion of,  the  prescribed  texts.  The  candidate  will  be  expected  to  have 
memorized  some  of  the  finest  passages*  and  to  have  read  carefully  both 
prose  and  poetry  outside  of  the  specified  work.  In  addition  to  questions 
on  the  following  selections,  others  shall  be  set  on  a  '  sight  passage'  tx>  test 
the  candidate's  ability  to  interpret  literature  for  himself: 

1896 

Coleridge:  The  ancient  mariner. 

Iiongfellow:  Bvangeline,  A  gleam  of  sunshine,  The  day  is  done,  The  old 
clock  on  the  stairs.  The  fire  of  driftwood,  Resignation,  The  ladder  of  St 
Augustine,  A  Psalm  of  life,  The  builders,  The  warden  of  the  Cinque  ports. 

The  following  selections  from  Palgrave's  Golden  treasury: 

Wordsworth:  The  education  of  nature,  A  lesson,  To  the  skylark.  To  the 
daisy,  and  the  following  sonnets:  To  a  distant  friend,  'O  friend!  I  know 
not  which  way  I  must  look,'  *  Milton!  Thou  shouldst  be  living  at  this  hour,* 
To  sleep,  Within  King's  college  chnpel. 

Campbell:  '  Ye  mariners  of  England,'  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  Hohenlinden, 
The  river  of  life. 

Coleridge:  Youth  and  age. 

1897 

Goldsmith:  The  traveler,  The  deserted  village. 

Byron:  ]<V>urth  canto  of  Chllde  Harold. 

The  following  selections  from  Palgrave's  Golden  treasury: 

Wordsworth:  *  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight,'  The  green  linnet.  To  the 
cuckoo,  and  the  following  sonnets:  England  and  Switzerland,  Upon  West- 
minster bridge,  .The  inner  vision. 

Keats:  Ode  to  autumn.  Ode  to  a  nightingale,  and  the  following  sonnets: 
On  Chapman's  Homer,  The  terror  of  death,  The  human  seasons. 

Shelley:  Ozymandias,  To  a  skylark,  The  recollection. 

Soott:  The  outlaw,  Jock  o'  Hazeldean,  The  rover,  Bosabelle. 
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18M 

TennyBon:  Morte  D' Arthur,  Blaine,  Recollections  of  tbe  Ambian  nights, 
To  Virgil,  Barly  spring,  Ulysses,  '  You  ask  me  why,' '  Of  old  sat  FrMdom/ 
'  LfOve  thou  thy  land,'  Freedom,  Oenone,  The  lotos  eaters,  Grossing  the  bar, 
Lady  of  Shalott,  St  Agnes  eve.  Sir  Galahad,  the  six  interlude  songs  in  the 
Princess,  and  '  Tears,  idle  tears.' 

The  fallowing  selections  from  Palgrave's  Golden  treasury: 

Gray:  Ode  on  vicissitude.  Ode  on  the  spring,  Elegy  written  in  a  country 
churchyard,  Ode  on  Eton  college. 

Oowper:  Sonnet  to  Mary  Unwin,  To  the  same.  The  castaway.  The  poplar 
field,  The  shrubbery. 

1899 

Johnson:  Vanity  of  human  wishes. 

Goldsmith:  The  traveler.  The  deserted  village. 

Coleridge:  The  ancient  mariner. 

Wordsworth  (Arnold's  selections):  Michael,  To  the  daisy  ('  Bright  flower, 
whose  home  ')i  Expostulation  and  reply,  The  tables  turned,  '  O  nightingale, 
thou  surely  art,'  At  the  grave  of  Bums,  The  primrose  of  the  rock.  Ode  to 
duty,  Sonnets  30,  36,  43,  45,  51,  54,  Influence  of  natural  objects.  Elegiac 
Btanaas  suggested  by  a  picture  of  Peele  eastle.  To  the  Rev.  Dr  Wordsworth. 

FOR  MATRICULATION  WITH  HONORS 

1897 

Goldsmith:  The  traveler.  The  deserted  village. 

Byron:  Fourth  canto  of  Ohilde  Harold. 

Milton:  Gomua. 

Shakespeare:  Macbeth,  As  you  like  it 

The  following  selections  from  Palgrave's  Golden  treasury: 

Wordsworth:  *  She  was  a  phantom  of  delight,'  The  green  linnet.  To  the 
cuckoo,  and  the  following  sonnets:  England  and  Switzerland,  Upon  West- 
minster bridge.  The  inner  vision. 

Keats:  Ode  to  autumn,  Ode  to  a  nightingale,  and  the  following  sonnets: 
On  Chapman's  Homer,  The  terror  of  death,  The  human  seasons. 

Shelley:  Ozymandias,  To  a  skylark.  The  recollection. 

Scott:  The  outlaw,  Jock  o'  Hazeldean,  The  rover,  Bosabelle. 

1898 

Tennyson:  Morte  D'Arthur,  Elaine,  Recollections  of  the  Arabian  nights. 
To  Virgil,  Early  spring,  Ulysses,  *  You  ask  me  why,'  ♦  Of  old  sat  Freedom/ 
'  Love  thou  thy  land,'  Freedom,  Oenone,  The  lotos  eaters.  Grossing  the  bar. 
Lady  of  Shalott,  St  Agnes  eve.  Sir  Galahad,  the  six  interiude  songs  in  the 
Princess,  and  *  Tears,  idle  tears.' 

MUton:  L'allegro,  II  penseroso,  Lycidas,  On  the  morning  of  Christ's 
nativity. 

Shakespeare:  Julius  Caesar,  The  tempest 
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The  foUowlng  selections  from  Palgraye's  Golden  treasury: 

Gray:  Ode  on  ylclssitnde,  Ode  on  the  spring,  Blegy  written  in  a  country 

churchyard,  Ode  on  Bton  college. 
Cowper:  Sonnet  to  Mary  Unwin,  To  the  same,  The  castaway,  The  poplar 

field,  The  riirubbttr. 


CORNING  FREE  ACADEMY 

"Coming,  N.  F.,  Feb.  16,  1897 

My  dear  Dr  Jonrs  — The  aim  in  the  study  of  literature  in  the  high 
school  should  not  be  too  much  influenced  by  necessity  on  the  part  of  some 
to  pass  a  college  examination.  In  fact  any  examination  in  literature  must 
be  planned  with  a  good  deal  of  discretion.  Bnjoyment  of  literature  comes 
from  appreciation  of  beauty  therein  contained;  but  appreciation  supposes 
comparison  based  upon  thorough  understanding.  Examinations,  then, 
should  test  these  three  stages:  knowledge,  appreciation, « and  enjoyment 
The  first  may  be  tested  easily;  hence  the  recent  trend,  or  the  recently- 
past  trend,  of  examination  questions,  and  the  not  yet  passed  practice 
of  excavating  too  much  for  the  mere  foundations  of  literary  structure. 
The  second  or  appreciative  stage  may  be  inquired  into  with  difficulty. 
This  appears  to  be  the  work  of  the  inspector  of  teaching.  In  order  to 
succeed  herein  I  think  one  needs  to  know  the  student,  to  know  his  mental 
habit,  his  mental  poise — in  short  to  know  him  himself,  rather  than  to 
know  what  he  thinks  the  examiner  wishes  to  be  told.  The  third  stage, 
full-grown  enjoyment,  can  not  well  be  tested  by  set  questions  on  specified 
topiosw  No  one  can  test  a  Cremona  by  laying  a  hand  on  the  vibrating 
strings.  It  is  only  when  a  student  is  given  free  play  under  customary 
impulses  that  one  can  really  see  him  through  his  verbal  expression. 

If  these  notions  are  at  all  correct,  it  would  seem  best  to  make  little  of 
the  knowledge  test;  but  rather  to  devise  ways  for  testing  appreciation,  the 
exponent  of  knowledge;  and  to  encourage  an  unconscious  exposition  of  his 
enjoyment  Here's  the  rub.  Possibly  if  more  value  were  placed  on  a 
ready  and  open-minded  expression  of  personal  views  on  the  matter 
studied  the  examiner  might  more  fully  learn  what  the  student  mind 
contained. 

I  can  not  refrain  from  suggesting  that  there  is  danger  lest  the  study  of 
literature  in  high  schools,  in  reaction  from  chronology  and  personal  gos- 
sip, shall  be  captivated  by  anatomical  dissection  of  paragraphs.  No 
study  of  sentences  will,  in  itself,  make  a  Franklin  sententious,  nor  will  a 
dissolution  of  Macaulay's  paragraph  yield  a  reformative  precipitate. 

Yours  very  truly 

Lkiqii  R.  UuvTf  principal 
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TROY  ACADEMY 

Troy,  N,  F.,  Feh,  16,  1897 

Dear  Doctor  Jonks:  I  have  read  the  manuscript  on  the  English 
entrance  requirements,  and  In  accordance  with  yonr  request  I  send  you 
one  or  two  thoughts  that  have  suggested  themselves  In  connection  with 
the  matter  contained  therein. 

In  the  first  place,  there  1b  great  lack  of  unity  of  purpose  manifest  In  the 
cjuestions  that  the  various  Institutions  propose.  Some  of  the  papers  pro- 
ceed upon  a  basis  of  literature;  others  upon  one  of  composition-rhetoric; 
and  still  others  upon  no  well  defined  basis  or  upon  a  more  or  less  careful 
combination  of  the  two.  The  two  Individual  foundation  elements  are 
clearly  literature  and  composition-rhetoric.  Something  may,  perhaps,  be 
said  upon  each. 

Upon  examining  some  of  the  papers  we  see  that  the  candidates  are 
expected  '  to  learn  the  main  principles  of  literary  criticism;'  to  judge  with 
some  discrimination  if  the  selections  be  '  unified '  or  '  Informed  with 
humanity;'  they  are  to  answer  such  queries  as  these  —  *  Why  has  Webster, 
nice  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  Burke,  been  singled  out  as  the  representatlTe 
orator  of  his  country?'  'Give  your  impresslODS  of  Mihon's  a,rt,  and  his 
poetic  love  of  beauty  as  reflected  in  Comus  and  Lyddasf  *  When  did  such 
productions  (masks)  most  flourish  in  England?'  In  other  words,  many 
of  the  colleges  presuppose  no  little  training  In  literary  criticism  and  In 
literary  history.  Yet  from  this  same  collection — and  only  some  twenty- 
odd  Institutions  are  included — ^we  cull  the  following — '  I  think  It  Is  a  mis- 
take to  attempt  anything  like  formal  literary  criticism  In  the  preparatory 
school;'  'The  test  that  we  set  is  not  so  much  to  require  knowledge  of 
literature  as  ability  to  write  clearly,  accurately,  and  In  proper  form  upon  a 
subject  with  which  the  candidate  is  thoroughly  familiar;'  *I  am  opposed 
to  any  entrance  requirement  in  English.' 

My  own  opinion  of  English  literature  In  the  secondary  school  Is,  that  It 
certainly  has  a  place  and  can  be  taught.  The  study  of  literature  shbald 
begin  with  the  youngest  boys  and  the  course  should  be  carefully  graded 
throughout  the  six  or  seven  years'  work  in  English  —  after  the  general 
plan  laid  down  in  the  flrst,  second,  and  third  year  English  courses  in  the 
regents  syllabus,  although  I  take  exception  to  several  of  the  selections 
contained  in  that  work.  Upon  the  completion  of  these  years  of  English 
study,  where  reading  courses  have  been  supplementary  to  the  compoeltlon- 
rhetoric,  there  may  well  be  a  year  of  systematic  study  in  literature,  the 
composition-rhetoric  now  becoming  secondary.  The  student,  who  is  noiv 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  old,  can  undertake  considerable  work  In 
literature,  critical  and  historical,  and  can  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
more  advanced  lines  of  college  study.  The  selections  chosen  by  the  col- 
leges may  be  incorporated  as  part  of  this  literature  course,  American  na 
well  as  English  literature  thus  being  required.    And  it  seems  to  me  t^iat 
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these  selectioDS,  to  be  studied  as  many  of  the  examinations  demand,  shonld 
certainly  form  part  of  some  such  course  as  I  have  outlined,  especially 
that  of  the  final  year.  I  would  not  take  them  as  isolated  specimens  and 
upon  them  construct  a  so-called  literature  course  any  more  than  I  would 
select  a  choice  quadratic  equation  and  upon  it  elaborate  a  course  in 
algebra,  although  the  student  might  be  made  to  absorb  some  delightful 
algebraic  principles  by  means  of  such  a  method.  To  return,  however,  if 
we  are  to  presuppose  some  thorough  preparation  in  literature  on  the  part 
of  the  candidate,  then  most  of  the  objections  to  some  of  the  questions  in 
your  collection  disappear.  But.  does  the  college  mean  to  presuppose  any 
such  prepamtion?  Is  a  man's  sub-freshman  knowledge  of  English 
'  notably  defectiye '  because  he  can  not  tell  *  how  old  Milton  waa  when 
Shakespeare  died,'  and  can  not  answer  the  very  definite  question,  '  Explain 
some  of  the  pastoral  allusions  in  Lycidasf* 

On  the  other  hand,  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  entrance  examination  to 
test  the  candidate's  knowledge  of  the  English  tongue  and  his  ability  to 
use  it?  In  other  words,  is  not  the  literature  element  secondary  to  the 
composition-rhetoric?  Does  not  the  following,  already  quoted  elsewhere, 
expreas  the  purpose  of  the  college:—*  Ability  to  write  clearly,  accurately, 
and  in  proper  form  upon  a  subject  with  which  the  candidate  is  already 
familiar'?  Such  questions  as  these  seem  in  line  with  such  a  purpose: 
'  Discuss  unity  in  its  application  to  sentences,  paragraphs,  and  whole  com- 
positions;' 'Name  the  tests  of  good  use  in  words;'  'Is  the  following 
periodic  or  loose?  . . .  Why? '  'CJorrect  errors,  if  existent,  in  the  following, 
. . .'  Combine  with  such  questions  as  the  above  some  of  fhe  exercises  on 
paragraphs  and  outlines  contained  in  recent  regents  papers  in  composition 
or  rhetoric,  and,  perhaps,  some  of  the  material  from  the  course  in  advanced 
English.  In  connection  with  all  this  is  the  practical  test  of  writing  a 
specified  amount  upon  the  assigned  subjects.  Let  this  practical  part  of 
the  work  be  the  most  Important.  Let  It  represent  75  per  cent  in  the  total 
if  you  please,  but  do  not  make  it  the  sole  test  The  same  instructor  whom 
I  quoted  some  15  lines  back  says  that  the  greatest  need  in  preparation 
Is  the  course  that '  shall  Insist  upon  the  essentiaU  of  good  writing  and  the 
avoidance  of  common  errors.'  (The  italics  are  my  own.)  Many  a  boy  has 
the  gift  of  good  expression  and  yet  knows  nothing  of  the  structure  of  his 
own  language  nor  has  he  heard  of  the  principles  of  diction.  Such  a  can- 
didate is  not  equipped  for  the  advanced  work  <^f  the  college  course. 

This  conception  of  the  college  requirement  that  I  have  been  endeavoring 
to  develop  Is  not  fanciful.  Some  of  the  papers  contained  in  your  collec- 
tion are  modeled  upon  this  plan.  In  these  few  cases  the  selections  read 
have  served  as  the  bases  of  narrative,  descriptive,  or  expository  themes, 
but  not  as  material  for  keen  critical  or  literary  analysis.  If  the  candidate 
can  not  answer  the  questions  proposed  in  such  papers  as  these  does  he  not 
prove  himself  '  notably  deficient '  In  the  subject? 

I  think  that  I  have  given  you  the  main  thoughts  that  your  bulletin 
arotuied.    Perhaps  my  conclusions  are  faulty;  nevertheless  I  send  them 
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for  wluit  they  are  worth.    If  jour  bulletin  does  no  more  than  to  show 

the  pre&t  want  of  uniformity  in  college  entrance  requirements,  it  will 

have  still  accomplished  much. 

Yours 

Carroli.  Lewis  Maxcy 

PrinHpal  Department  ef  BngUeh 


WATERTOWN  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Watertown,  N.  7.,  Feb,  12,  1897 
Richard  Jimes,  Ph.D, 

Dear  sir:  The  business  of  the  high  school  is  to  require  pupils  to  read 
some,  encourage  them  to  read  much,  to  see  that  they  understand  what  they 
read  and  to  lead  them  to  attain  the  power  of  clear  and  forcible  expression. 
It  should  make  its  pupils  lovers  of  literature  rather  than  literary  critics. 

The  prominent  aims  of  the  teacher  of  English  should  be,  to  develop 
esthetic  and  ethical  sense,  to  cultivate  the  imagination  and  to  stimulate 
thought;  but  these  aims  should  not  be  carelessly,  nor  frequently  disclosed 
to  the  pupil. 

What,  then,  can  the  college  rightly  require  in  its  entrance  examination? 
It  should  call  for  a  general  knowledge  of  the  books  read.  It  should  de- 
mand the  power  of  clear  and  forcible  expression.  It  can  best  test  this 
power  by  requiring  one  composition  on  a  theme  not  taken  from  the  books 
studied. 

In  the  nature  of  examinations  as  they  are  conducted  at  present,  it  can 
not  test  the  very  best  part  of  the  pupil's  attainment,  for  it  can  not  measure 
his  ethical  and  esthetic  growth.  It  ought  to  ask  only  the  most  general  ques- 
tions in  formal  rhetoric,  in  English  literature  and  in  literary  criticisms;  for 
the  larger  It  makes  its  demands  in  these  directions,  the  more  it  hampers  the 
teacher,  drives  the  pupil  among  the  skeletons  of  literature  and  creates  a 
distaste  for  that  study  which  all  should  love.    . 

The  college  should  refuse  to  receive  no  pupil  who  can  show  that  he  Is 
familiar  with  the  books  prescribed,  that  he  can  think  for  himself  and  that 
he  can  clearly  express  his  thoughts.  It  would  be  better  for  us  all,  if  tbe 
colleges  did  refuse  all  who  do  not  satisfy  these  three  tests. 

Very  truly  yours 

E.  W.  Ltttlr 

PrindpaJ 


NEWARK  ACADEMY 

Newark,  y.  J,,  March  12, 1887 

Mt  dbar  Dr  Jones  :  I  read  with  very  great  interest  as  soon  as  it 
artivcd  ysur  bulletin  [the  proof  sheets]  on  E)!iglish  entrance  requirements, 
and  I  have  since  then  thought  of  it  a  great  deal,  and  reread  it  in  large 
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part.  My  thought,  however,  only  confirms  the  first  Impression.  Before 
I  fifpeak  of  that  impression  allow  me  to  express  my  sense  of  the  very  great 
service  you  have  done  in  compiling  and  issuing  this  important  document. 
It  is  a  striking  object  lesson,  and  will  do  a  great  deal  of  good. 

To  state  my  opinions  very  briefly  I  draw  three  conclusions  from  the 
study  of  the  examination  papers  collected  in  the  bulletin:  1)  College  pro- 
fessors have  extremely  varied  ideas  as  to  what  can  and  should  be  done 
In  the  schools.  2)  Many  of  them  have  very  little  conception  of  what  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  do  with  the  material  at  our  command.  3)  There  is 
a  decided  tendency  to  over  emphasize  knowledge  of  the  prescribed  books. 

Perhaps  I  can  best  explain  these  criticisms  by  stating  very  briefly  what 
I  think  the  schools  can  and  should  do.  In  the  flrst  place  the  important 
thing,  and  the  only  thing  that  is  absolutely  necessary,  is  the  ability  to 
understand  language  and  to  express  one's  self  with  accuracy  and  clear- 
ness. This  is  a  very  difficult  result  to  accomplish  and  demands  a  great 
deal  of  time,  energy  and  thought.  The  books,  if  I  understand  the  case 
aright,  are  prescribed  more  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  in  the  attainment 
of  this  end  than  for  any  other  purpose.  The  second  reason  for  which 
they  are  prescribed  is  to  develop  In  the  pupil  the  ability  to  read  intelli- 
gently, and  to  appreciate  what  constitutes  real  worth  in  literature,  and  to 
arouse  in  him  a  love  and  enthusiasm  for  the  best  books.  The  third  reason 
for  prescribing  these  works,  and  the  one  of  least  importance,  is  to  give 
an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  books  themselves.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  these  papers  show  a  tendency  to  regard  the  knowledge  of  the 
books  as  an  end  in  itself  rather  than  as  a  means  to  an  end.  More  than 
that,  some  of  the  papers  could  not  be  met  adequately  without  indulging 
In  the  process  known  as  cramming.  Some  of  the  questions  are  such  as 
It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  average  boy  of  18  to  answer  intelligently 
without  special  coaching  to  meet  the  idiosyncrasies  of  the  individual  pro- 
fessor whose  examination  he  is  to  face.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  value 
of  the  very  closest  study  of  certain  masterpieces  of  English  literature,  but 
I  do  feel  most  emphatically  that  with  the  amount  of  time  and  energy  that 
we  are  compelled  to  give  to  training  In  composition,  and  with  the  demands 
of  other  studies  in  the  preparatory  course,  it  is  not  possible,  unless  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  to  do  the  work  indicated  by  some  of  these  exam- 
inations. Then,  too,  the  emphasis  on  the  knowledge  of  the  books  tends 
to  cause  teacliers  to  neglect  the  development  of  expression,  which  is  after 
all  the  one  essential  thing. 

In  other  words  I  feel  that  the  position  taken  by  one  or  two  of  the  col- 
leges, that  the  examination  should  test  primarily  the  power  to  write 
English,  and  only  secondarily  the  knowledge  of  the  books,  is  the  true 
one.  While  I  believe  in  careful  reading  of  the  books,  and  in  closer  study 
of  some  of  them,  I  think  that  some  of  the  professors  have  altogether  too 
exalted  ideas  of  how  profound  this  closer  study  should  be. 

In  one  of  your  letters  you  ask  how  I  as  a  secondary  teacher  find  it  possi- 
ble to  meet  all  these  various  standards.    I  do  it  by  simply  following  out 
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the  principles  that  I  have  endeavored  to  Indicate  above.  I  Interpret  the 
requirement  In  the  light  of  my  own  Judgment,  and  my  own  experience 
with  the  capabilities  of  boys.  I  plan  out  my  work  on  the  lines  that  I 
conceive  to  be  right,  and  I  follow  those  lines  as  closely  as  the  human 
frailty  of  the  boys  and  their  teacher  will  allow.  Then  I  send  them  to 
their  examinations  with  a  clear  conscience,  feeling  that  if  they  fail  the 
loss  will  be  to  the  college  not  to  me.  That  this  is  not  an  altogether  unprac- 
tical plan  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  since  the  new  requirement  has  been 
put  into  force  I  have  had  but  one  boy  conditioned  whose  failure  was  not 
deserved  and  predicted  in  advance.  That  one  frankly  said  that  his  failure 
was  due  solely  to  carelessness. 

These  observations  are  jotted  down  hastily,  and  perhaps  imperfectly 
represent  my  views,  but  they  may  serve  to  give  you  some  Idea  of  the 
Impression  your  array  of  facts  makes  upon  me.  I  hope  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity some  time  soon  to  discuss  the  matter  with  you  more  fully. 

Yours  very  truly 

Wilson  Farrand 
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Regents  office,  Albany,  N,  7, 

My  dear  sir  :  I  enclose  a  number  of  examination  papers  in  literature 
set  by  the  University  of  Chicago.  These  examinations  otir  students  do  not 
take  since  on  account  of  our  relations  with  the  University — a  relation, 
however,  which  is  shared  by  a  considerable  number  of  affiliated  and  cooper- 
ative schools — our  teachers  are  each  quarter  permitted  to  prepare  an 
examination  paper  on  the  work  of  the  dass  for  that  quarter,  which  paper 
is  submitted  to  the  University  examiner  and  is  with  his  approval  given  to 
the  class  as  the  term  examination.  Students  having  gone  through  the 
regular  work  of  the  academy  in  this  way  have  no  further  entmnce  examin- 
ations to  take  at  the  University.  Our  own  University  in  its  system  of 
units  giving  only  one  unit  to  English,  which  according  to  our  standard, 
means  one  recitation  a  day  throughout  the  year,  does  not  give  sufficient 
credit  for  the  work  in  Ehigllsh  that  is  done  in  our  academy  and  in  the  best 
academies,  taken  in  comparison  with  other  subjects  in  the  curriculum.  I 
believe  that  they  will  remedy  that  defect  In  time.  In  general  I  believe 
in  increasing  the  severity  of  college  entrance  requirements  in  BngUsh, 
because  in  no  other  way  will  it  be  possible  to  convince  students  preparing 
for  eollege  of  the  importance  of  the  study  of  Ehigllah.  There  is  a  belief 
altogether  too  prevalent  that  a  private  reading  of  the  prescribed  authors 
Is  sufficient  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  as  things  go,  tjhis  very  often  is  suffi- 
cient, f 
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There  is,  I  think,  a  pretty  hazy  idea  as  to  just  what  constitutes  the 
study  of  literature  in  secondary  schools  and  this  haziness  is  quite  as  pre- 
valent among  college  professors  as  it  is  among  secondary  school  teachers. 
Nothing  would  do  so  much,  in  my  opinion,  toward  securing  good  work 
In  English  literature  as  the  formulation  by  a  body,  of  experts  of  a  sensible 
syllabus  of  secondary  work  in  literature.    This  ought  to  be  quite  full. 
The  statement  of  the  college  entrance  requirements  is  now  about  the  only 
guide.    How  pupils  are  to  be  prepared  to  meet  them  is  a  question  that  is 
left  to  the  individual  teacher  to  decide  with  no  other  guidance  than  the 
examination  papers.    Theae  examination  papers  in  the  various  subjects 
have  in  the  past  furnished  about  the  only  indication  that  secondary  school 
teachers  have  had  as  to  the  sort  of  work  the  colleges  expected,  but  the 
examination  papers  themselves  are  for  the  most  part  without  rhyme  or 
reason.    They  are  not  prepared  on  any  broad,  general  principles,  but  arc 
too  often  thrown  together  hastily  to  meet  the  need  of  the  moment    There 
ought  to  be  a  commission  which  should  establish  just  what  elements 
should  enter  into  an  examination  paper  in  English  literature  and  then 
sufficient  public  sentiment  should  be  put  upon  th'e  decision  of  this  com- 
mission so  that  no  respectable  college  or  university  would  dare  deviate 
essentially  from  this  model  of  an  examination.    Secondary  teachers  are 
ready  and  willing  to  do  any  reasonable  thing,  and  even  many  unreason- 
able, but  they  can  not  do  all  sorts  of  reasonable  things  at  the  same  time, 
and,  of  course,  we  are  obliged  in  the  secondary  school  to  prepare  students 
for  all  sorts  of  institutions.    I  should  very  much  like  to  see  a  general 
agreement  on  the  elements  that  enter  into  an  examination  and  the  pre- 
paration of  a  careful  syllabus  on  the  study  of  literature  in  the  schools. 
Something  of  this  kind  has,  I  believe,  been  done  by  the  University  of  Ohio, 
and  I  believe  the  example  there  set  ought  to  be  followed  by  all  strong 
unlyerBlties,  were  it  not  for  the  danger  that  each  would  prepare  a  dif- 
ferent one,  and  then  we  should  be  little  better  off  than  at  present    If  a 
national  committee  or  a  commission  of  the  National  Sducational  associa- 
tion, having  influence  over  the  whole  country,  would  prepare  such  a  syl- 

labuB  It  would  be  of  vast  serrice. 

Yours  very  truly 

C.  H.  Thubber 

[DeanTi 
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13 
14 
15 

t6 

• 

\ 

' 

17 
t8 

• 

19 

20 

, 

• ' 

21 

22 

23 

24 
25 

?6 

• 

« 

27 
28 

29 

30 

31 
32 

33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 

39 

40 



^ . . .  . . 

* 

....... 

• 

: 
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35 
36 

38 

39 
40 


BXAMlNATIOirt, 

GREEK   CLASSICS   IN   ENGLISH 

GERMAN,    1ST  YEAR 

GERMAN,    aD  YEAR 

No. 

g       Instructed 
01 

2       Examined 

1 

'3 

0 

107 

1 

"8 
0 

108 

S 

a 
0 

M       Instructed 

-8 

c 

mmm 

B 

E 
*5 
U 

•0 
< 

113 

§ 

a: 

1 

u 

a 

115 

•s 

B 

§ 

K 

116 

•s 

E 

-a 

0 



117 

1 

i 

,118 

i 

B 
0 

I 

109 

111    112 
1 

114 

119 

2 

........  1 ...  . 

3 
4 

5 

6 

■ 

6 
9 

12 

9 

7 

8 
7 

I 
2 

7 
3 

12 

3 

6 
3 

5 
3 

I 

•  •  •  •  [ 

■ 

7 
8 

, .  .  .  . 

8 
32 

6 
20 

6 
10 

6 
9 

2 

I 

7 
16 

6 
8 

6 
2 

5 
2 

2 

1 

2 

9 
10 

..' 

1 

1 

105 
26 

55 
10 

6 

34 

10 

I 

31 

9 
I 

10 

8 
I 

10 

8 

I 

I 

II 

1 

14 

14 

12 

...    1 

13 
14 
15 

16 

1 

....   ....  1 . 

13 

14 

II 

II 

7 

7 

8 

6 

6 

5 

■ 



17 
18 

••••!•••• 

5 

4 

4 

4 

I 

i  .  .. 

19 
20 

16 

14 
3 

■  •  •  • 
10 

3 

8 

2 

3 

4 

2 
2 

2 

2 

4 

21 

22 

20 

23 

-21 
13 

16 
6 

14 
3 

8 
9 

7 
9 

7 
5 

5 
2 

I 

23 

24 
25 

26 

1 
1  ... 

.  , ,  , 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

27 
28 

51 

25 

15 

14 

I 

19 

13 

7        7 

29 
30 

31 
32 

33 
34 

1 



!....■■ 

1 

••••'-     -*-!■•"" 

1                    1 
1                    1 

1 

1 

1 

4 
18 
20 

4 
15 

5 

4 
II 

3 

4 
9 
3 

4 

9 

7 

4       2: 

1 1 

\\\y,\\\\.,\. ,... 

1 1 ■ i 

4 
20 
16 


/ 

16 
16 


5 

9 

15 


5  ! 
9 
14 


2   2   I  .... 


ID 


3  I  3.1  3  I  3  |.." 
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gOMtiftMed 


GERMAN,    3D  VEAR 


1 

» 

3 

s 

Exam 

100 

121 

T 

15 

6 

» 

i 

:§ 

u 

< 

1S2 

123 

s 

B 
O 


124 


PRENXH,   1ST  YKAR 


g 

a 


125 

40 


B 


(4 


126 

5 


6 

u 


•2 

o 


127  128 


§ 

B 
o 


129 


FRENCH,  aD  YEAR 


•0 

"8 

1 
•0 

^ 

u 

« 

<^ 

c 

g 

i 

S 

0 

B 

s 

1-^ 

1  0 

1 

All 

0 

X 

i»o 


131     132* 133!   134 


No. 


S|3|     2|20|6|4|4|     2|       I 


2 
2 


2 
2 


3 

I 


5 
I 


I 
I 


I 
I 


3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

I       9 
I     10 

II 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 

^4 
25 

26 

27 
28 

29 

30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 

37 
38 

39 
40 


I         I 


7 
22 


7 
18 


3 

5 


3 

4 


32 

6 
2 


32 

5 
2 


25 

3 
2 


19 

3 
2 


3  I     7 


2 
2 


3 

2 


2    I 
2| 


2 
I 


8 


8 


8 


12 

2 
10 


13 

2 

10 


12 

2 
9 


12 
2 

9 


2 
3 


|....! 
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BXAMINATIONS, 

FRENCH,   3D  YEAR 

LATIN,    I  St  YEAR 

LATIN,   aO   YEAR 

No. 

1 

U 

e 

136 
42 

■0 
« 

c 

I 
e 

> 

136 

4 

1 

137 

3 

> 

< 

138 

3 

S 
g 

X 

1 
I 

w 

S 

140 

•2 

1 

141 

•0 

V 

D 

14» 

1 

143 

g 

§ 

X 

1 

1 

a 
146 

•s 

.s 
>« 

Ui 
146 

■8 

147 

< 

148 

8 
§ 
X 

I 

139 

2 

144 

149 

2 

3 
4 
5 

6 

I 

2 

I 

I 

23 

50 

27 
25 

12 
18 

II 
17 

I 

3 

1 

10 

I 

I 

I 

.  1. . . 

7 
8 

.... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

I 

9 
10 

I 
14 

I 
10 

I 
5 

217 

87 
7 

217 

49 

7 

136 

'27 

7, 

125 

23 
6 

19 

I 

T 

6 

6 

I 

6 

I 

4    

II 

12 

4 

I 
....1 

13 
14 
15 

r6 

17 
i8 

10 

• '-1 

1 \ 

1     .. 

1 

...-I 

....f....l 

18 

20 

13 

12 

I 

1 

1 
1.  ._  J.  ._    1.  ..    I 

1 

17      II 

6 

6 

..     !     -  1 

...J. ...I 

'"**!"'''  *'**' 

'  26     22 
8       8 

TO   1    10    1 

16 

5 

7 

16 
4 

.7 

20 

1 

2\ 

1           '                        1 
I...J....I..   .. 

1 

i 

22 

...J. ...'.. .."....I.      .. 

1 

1        I I 

23 
24 

25 

26 

....I....I....I. ...!..  .. 

6  1     >;       ^1 

2 

...  I I 

....Ii...!..... 

' 1 1 1 

^  1    J 

••••1 !...•• 

1          ..1 1 

5  1     5 
1         ' 
1 I 

4 

1 

4 

....i;...i....i 

!           1            1 
I           1           1           1            1 

r          '          1 

1          1...    ' 

27 

....I...J....I....1 1 

57     21  ! 

I 1 

14 

13 

28 

...J.. .J...  J 1 

!    ' 

29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 

36 
37 
38 
30 
40 

1...   I 

••••     •-•■• 

1    ..! 1 

•  •  •  •  1  •  •  •  •  1  •  •  •  •  •  •• 

■  • « > 

! 

1                       I 

9'     7  1 
35      13  1 

1                 1 

4 
6 

• 

4 
3 

..... 

1 

1       1       ' 
1       1       f 

1       1       I 

...J 

....! 

...  I  ...) ' 

1 

15  '     4  ' 

7  1     7  I 

2^  I  31 
62  I  45 
17      22 
24  1   16  1 

2 
2 

17 
t6 

15 

T.I 

2 
I  ! 

14 
16 

1   ...! I 

.  ...1 

«      ■ 

I         1         1 

•  •  •  •  1 

1 

i. 

.  ..  . 

T    1      I    1       I    1 

1 1 '....f 

I 

7 

I ' 1 

. ..  .1 

TT     1          T 

1           1           (. .  .. 

■  •  •  • 

I 

23      18      TO        9 
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continued 


CilkSAR's 

COMMENTARIES 

LATIN,  3D 

YEAR 

SALXUST'S  CATILINE               1 

1 
1 

1 

3 

Ci       Examined 

1 

15» 

1 
0 

% 

153 

e 

0 

g 

154 

Of       Instructed 

CR       Examined 

1 

157 

1 

158 

X 

a       Instructed 

.5 

I 

161 

i 
« 

0 

162 

■8 
% 

% 

163 

0 

150 

159 

164 ; 

I 

14 

14 
18 

7 

14 

6 

II 

2 
2 

2 
2 

29 

2 

2 

6 

3 

6 

10 

I 

5 
3 

5 

5 
3 

I 

M 

81 
41 

81 

21 
>  •  •  • 

80 
16 

55 
12 

II 

I 

• 

I 

I 
I 

I 
I 

I 
I 

8 

■  •  «  i 

8 

7 

7 

•  *  *  % 

9 

13 

9 

7 

10 

10 

9 

6 

II 

10 
13 

5 

6 
12 

4 

4 
7 

3 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

5 

2 

4 

1 

10 

I 

5 

• 

2 

2 

9 

9 

9 

8 

2 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

*  •  •  • 

10 

8 
4 

6 
4 

3 
4 

•   •  ■  • 

2 

t6 

16 

^7 
16 

3 
9 

13 
12 

13 
3 
9 

4 
6 

10 

I 
2 

I 

r 

• 

I 

25 

15 

4 

9 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

No. 


I 
2 

3 

4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 
12 

13 
14 

15 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 

26 

27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 

33 
34 

35 

Z^ 
37 
38 

39 
40 
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FXAMINATTON'S, 


CICERO  S  ORATIONS 


No. 


-0 

J 

u 

0) 

e 

•g 

s 

6 

E 

Inst 

1 

3 

165 

166 

167 

OVID  S  METAMORPHOSES 


VIRGIL  S  ABNEID 


168 


C 
o 

c 
o 


•8 


e 


100  i  170 


"S 

V 

c 

•g 

■8 

g 

^ 

<s 

0 

0 

^ 

171 

178 

173 

g 


•o 

it 


I 


g    I   5 


174 


175 


^ 

B 

"S 

V 

E 

E 

X 

s 

U3 

U 

176 

177 

T3 

o 
< 


e 

o 

6 
O 

X 


178  179 


I 
2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 
14 

X5 

16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 

26 
27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 

36 
37 
38 

39 
40 


< 
1 

1.. .. 

! 

.     . 

.  ..  . 



1   .    J-.  .. 

mm 
/ 

7 

.... 
6 

.... 
2 

I 

9 

3 

9 
3 

7  1     2  ...... 

/   1     * 

■  •  •  • 

0 

1..    .. 

.... 

• 
j 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

14 

2 

2 

1 

62 

61 

17 

52 
12 

34 
8 

•  7 

87 
10 

87 
9 

60        '12    '      .     d 

t6 

I 

I 

I 

I 

8 

*^        1       -      -» 
5       

1 

1  _   _  -  -  r  .  .  _  .  * 

4 

6 

"'i"2::... 
i 

.... 

_    -  _  -   - 

% 

•    •      •    s 

..••• 

.  ..!....[ 

.    . . 

....1 

6 

5 

4 

3! 

2 

2 

3 

2 
3 

2 

3 

1 

^ 



1 

3 

3 

3j  ^; 

_    _  -   - 

.-..1 !....!.... 

....i....' 

...J 1....! L... 

1 

! 1. ..   . 

3 

-1  1     -J 

1.... 

....'....1 

0 

•^ 

1 

- 

•  "  •  •  • 

1                 • 

1 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

....L... 

1 

1    ...1.... 

1 

....I....L..J 1.... 

....,.,.  , 

i 

1 

1 

....L. ..;....' 

I 
r 

4 

I 

I 
4 

I 
I 
1 

1.... 

i    i 

! 

. . . . 

2 

2 
6 

2  '     2              I 

4 

I 

6  '    4    

^  1     »^ 

....1.... 

I.    .  . 

...  .1 

1 

1 

3 
7 
4 

3 
•I 

4 

2 

I 
4 

1 

1 

1 

6 

9 
7 

7 
9 
7 

6     --- 

7 

8 
6 

2 

5 

I 

4 

I 

2 

^ 

2 

2 

2 

I 

.  •  • . 

•   •  ■   • 

•    •  •    • 

•••••      •••• 

• .  • « 

■  ■  •  ■ 

....! 
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continued 

\      vikgil's  eclogues 

GREEK,    XST  YEAR 

GREEK,   2D   YEAR 

s 

•8 

a 

1 

1 

a 

0 

•8 
1 

% 

183 

i 

§ 

X 

1 

fl 

185 

3 
186 

•8 
J 

187 

1 

0 

188 

0 

M 

C 

100 

•8 
e 

M 

H 
101 

•8 

'S 

0 

103 

« 

"8 
1 
< 

103 

i 

No. 

180 

• 

181    182 

1 

184 

180 

104 

I 

■     «  ■    • 

2 

•    •  •    • 

6 
5 

5 
5 

4 
3 

4 
3 

3 

•     ■    *    a 

4 

• 

5 

m     •    •    • 

6 

■     •    •    • 

7 

7 

2 

2 

2 



10 

7 

2 

2 

8 

9 

•   «  ■  • 

22 

17 

22 
II 

17 

7 

14 
7 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

10 

I 

I 

I 

II 

•   •  •  • 

12 

•   *  •  • 

13 

•   •  •  • 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

14 

•   •  •  • 

15 

•   •  •  • 

• 

16 

•   ■  •   • 

6 

5 

2 

I 

17 

•   •  •   • 

18 

■   •  «   • 

5 
4 

5 
5 

4 

5 

4 

5 

IQ 

•   •  •   • 

•  •  •  • 

20 

•    •   ■    • 

21 

«    *  •  ■ 

•    ••    •*•    •••    • 

22 

•   •  •  • 

23 

•    •  •   ■ 

«« 

24 

■    *  •  • 

25 

•    •  •   • 

26 

►    •  •  • 

1 

27 
28 
29 
30 

31 

p    »  •   • 



>    •  •  • 

I 

«    •  •  • 

I....I.... 

•    •    •    • 

•    «  •  «    • 

»    *   ■   ■ 

•    •  ■  •    • 

m      •     • 

•    •••      «•>•• 

32 

•      •    • 

2 

2 

2 

•    •••      ••.•• 

33 

•     •     • 

•    •••       ••■•• 

34 

•     •     • 

35 

I 

I 

I 

....l.... 

36 

•     •      • 

I 
6. 

I 
5 

I 
5 

....!.... 

37 

•      •      • 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

6 

3 

38 

•     •      • 

•  « •  • 

•  •  •  • 

39 

•  •      * 

•  »      • 

>  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•    •  •    • 

3 

3 

2 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •••!••••   •••• 

40 
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• 
'                                                                                                                                                         BXAMIMATIOMS, 

xknophon's  anabasis 

homer's  ILIAD 

GRRBK,   3D   VBAR 

No. 

©       Instructed 

01 

•g 

a 
§ 

K 

1 

* 

198 

s 

©       Instructed 

© 

1 

1 
1 

0 

202 

208 

c 

0 

a 

©       Instructed 

•g 

c 
•«■ 

E 

« 

u 

206 

-g 
U 

•g 

1 

< 

s 

g 

I 

196 

197 

199 

201 

204 

207 

208    209 

....1 

2 

•    •  •  •    • 

....1 

3 
4 

5 

6 

5 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

2 

I 

I 

I 

1 

7 
8 

1 

10 

3 

3 

3 

2 

1 

9 
10 

11 

( 

t 

14 

5 

14 
7 

6 
6 

6 
4 

12 

5 

12 
5 

12 

4 

9 
4 

4 

I 

I 

I 

I 

12 

13 
14 
15 

16 

II 

II 

8 

6 

2 

7 

7 

7 

6 

«  • «  • 

•  *  •  • 

17 
18 

8 

6 

3 

3 

I 

I 

•  « •  • 

19 
20 

2 
4 

2 
6 

2 

5 

2 
3 

4 

4 

3 

3 

21 

22 

23 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 

....! 

29 
30 

31 

32 

33 
34 

35 

36 
38 

....1 

1 

f 

5 

4 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

...  1 

1 1 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

. 

1 

6 

6 

5 

■5 

2 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2 

...    1 

39 
40 

I 

I 

I 

«  •  •  • 
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continned 


ADVANCED  ARITHMETIC 


I 


810 


3 
24 


.S 

i 


211 


IS 

24 


6 

'i 
u 


S12 


4 
15 


913 


3 
8 


8 

o 
o 


»14 


ALGEBRA 


m 

.0 


»15 

7 
17 
50 
19 


I 


S16 

5 
17 
32 
21 


•g 


o 


»17 

5 

9 

13 
10 


o 


S18 

4 

7 

13 

10 


I 


219 


I 
2 

4 


ADVANCED  ALGEBRA 


•g 


220 


•8 

•I 


asi 


S8S 


I 


228 


C 

o 

§ 


224 


No. 


I 
2 

3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 
12 

13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 
25 

26 

27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 

33 
34 
35 

36 

37 

38 

39 
40 


8 
22 


7 
22 


18 


19 
16 

22 


6 
18 
16 


2 

14 
12 


2 

9 
12 


5 
3 


58  58 


13 

35 

I 

14 


13 
26 

18 

10 


8 


8 
10 

3 
3 


3 

3 

I 

3 


275 

85 
8 

30 

19 

13 


275 

58 
8 

14 
22 

4 


185 

17 

7 
2 

15 
3 


181 

15 
6 

2 

15 
3 


78 

3 
I 


88 


7 
I 


86 


42 


38 


II 


26 


35 
8 


16 


32 
3 


25 
4 
3 


17 


7 
2 


45 
7 

19 
8 

16 

22 

14 

8 
39 


52 
9 

18 

6 

10 

20 

8 

8 
20 


45 

5 

6 

3 

5 
12 

2 

7 
15 


44 
4 

6 

3 

5 
II 

2 

5 
14 


26 
I 

2 
I 


I 
9 


61 


29 


23 


23 


13 


13 

5 


4 
7 


12 
12 


II 


8 

3 
6 


8 
3 


5 
2 


5 
3 
3 


3 
I 

2 


6 
10 

16 

31 
17 
21 

7 

45 
55 
50 

34 
16 


6 
10 

12 
16 

13 
II 

7 

43 
43 
54 
15 
9 


4 
3 

6 

13 
6 
6 

I 

20 

14 
38 
II 

5 


4 
3 

5 
12 

6 

6 

I 

19 
14 
37 
10 
2 


3 
2 

I 
2 
I 


2 

7 
10 

2 
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RXAMINATtCNS, 

.   PLANE  GEOMETRY 

SOLID  GEOMETRY 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY 

No. 

1 

i 

s 

2S5 

.s 

226 

0 

227 

1 

228 

1 

M 

6 

230 

.s 

K 

231 

,g 

232 

1 

0 
< 

233 

c 

0 
a 
0 

1 

U 

235 

1 

236 

•2 

1 

1 

< 

i 

0 

•  a 

I 

229 

234 

237  238 

1 
,  , .  .  1 . 

239 

2 

20 
12 

34 

9 

II 

35 

4 
6 

21 

3 
4 

5 

6 

5 
18 

3 

•  •  ■  • 

6 

2 
6 

2 

4 

2 

4 

I 
2 

I 

I 

I     I 

1 

•  •  •  • 

7 
8 

21 
13 

21 
3 

16 
3 

14 
3 

2 
3 

9 

lO 

•  •••,.  — 
...A 

141 
32 

7 

141 

27 

7 

99 

12 
5 

86 

12 

5 

38 
2 

129 

14 
I 

125 

14 

I 

90 

II 

I 

89 

II 
I 

36 

4 

1 

II 

12 

13 
14 
15 

i6 

4 

I 

5 

I 

1 

5   4    I 
I    I  

12 

14 

13 

13 

4 

•  •  •  • 

12 

10 

10 

2 

'I 

'. .  . . 

1 
1    • «  ■ » 

I 

7 

I 
2 

I 
2 

I 
2 

1 

17 
i8 

19 

20 

17 
22 

II 

44 
II 

■  •  •  • 

6 

21 

25 

II 

19 
10 

2 

6 

17 
7 

5 
14 

5 

I 

5 

14 
6 

5 

9 
2 

I 

4 

4 

4 

3 

8 

8 

6   6    2 

....L...! 

21 

1 

22 

■ 

23 

24 

25 

26 

« > .  • 

6 

4 

3 

3 

4 

-  - 

••••!•-•- 

27 
28 

54 

30 

23 

21 

6 

!!!*.  !*/.!i!!;. 

1 

29 
30 

31 
32 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 

39 
40 

• 

I 

6 
10 

6 
30 

I 

9 
II 

5 
14 

1 

9 
6 

3 
II 

4 
3 

I 
I 

I 

•  •  •  f 

1      1 

3 

2  !  2  1  1  ' 

1..  .. 

6 

•  •  •  • 

5 

3 

I 

I 

....'.,..1 

27 
26 

37 

7 

14 

26 

Z7 

5 
13 

30 
9 

35 
5 
6 

16 
8 

24 
4 
6 

6 

4 

5 

I 

3 

4 

3 

2 

I 

1 
I  !....' 

8 

9 

9 

9 

3 
*  f « * . 

5 

5 

s 

,.M....! 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  9  • 

•  •  t  • 

•  •  ■  • 

....i 
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continued 

SPHERIC  ■ 

rRIGONOMB'l'RY 

ASTRONOMY 

PHYSICS,  PAK-l  I 

1 

E 
841 

•  V  •  • 

1 
•a 

0 

S4S 

•8 

843 

S 

e 
0 

1 

u 

a 

245 

2 

2 

.5 
S 

246 

I 
2 

.1 

0 

247 

I 
2 

•8 

1 

< 

248 

I 
2 

t 

0 

d 
0 

1 

260 

B 
'1 

u 

251 

252 

1 

253 

s 

0 

§ 

X 

No 

S40 

244 

• 

249 

I 

254 

I 

2 

I 

I 

I 

17 
22 

22 
22 

13 
15 

10 
II 

I 

3 
4 
5 

6 

8 

8 

7 

6 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

I 

9 
16 

5 
16 

2 

16 

2 
16 

4 

7 
8 

« *  • « 

9 
10 

I 

I 

I 

I 

•  *  •  •  • 

177 

25 

3 

3 

17 

5 

161 

31 
3 
2 

17 
.4 

97 

23 

3 

I 
II 

4 

78 

8 
2 

13 
2 

^ 

II 

*I* 

12 

13 
14 
15 

16 

«  •  •  « 

2 

I 

.1 

I 

9 
3 

2 

.... 

i 

7 

7 

5 

4 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

I 

17 
t8 

I 

I 

I 

7 
6 

8 
19 

7 
8 

9 
18 

3 
9 

5 
4 

6 

10 

2 

7 

5 
2 

S 
8 

2 

2 

I 

■  •  «  ■  • 

19 
20 

21 

22 

2 

9 

20 
2 

8 

I 

16 
I 
8 
I 

14 
I 
8 

I 

I 

4 

22 

23 

24 

2S 
26 

8 
16 

8 
15 

8 

II 

6 
10 

I 

27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 

34 
35 

2^ 

38 

39 
40 

9 
2 

II 

16 

10 
2 

7 
15 

10 

10 

I 

7 

'  5 

2 

I 

«  •  •  •  • 

4 
II 

3 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

^2 
28 

14 

IS 

25 

14 
8 

7 

IS 
2 

10 

8 

7 

13 
I 

10 

5 
5 

4 

I 

3 

•  t  •  •  • 

:'*:i:::: 

"  •  '  ' 

24 

I 

*  •  •  • 

25 
I 

•  •  •  * 

20 

I 

t  •  ■  t 

18 

I 

•  • . » 

3 
•  •  •  •  • 

.  *  •  • 
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EXAMINATIONS, 

PHYSICS,   HART  9 

CHKMISTRVf  PART  X 

CHEMISTRY,  PART  9 

- 

No. 

A       Instructed 

01 

•8 

S 

SS6 

u 

257 

1 

s 

% 

g   .    Instructed 

•8 
.s 

J 

261 

1 

8 

0 

262 

•< 
263 

C 

0 

§ 

0       Instructed 
Oi 

.8 
E 

e 

K 

266 

1 

0 

267 

1 

268 

t 

0 

% 

a 

I 

250 

264 

see 

2 

4 
II 

4 

4 

14 

5 

3 

7 

5 

4 
13 

8 
4 

7 
4 

9 
2 

8 

2 

4 
I 

4 

•  ■  •  ■  • 

4 

5 

6 

8 

4 

•  •  ■  •  • 

/ 

• « •  • 

7 
8 

•  •  •  • 

9 

10 

II 

_^ 

123 

123 

24 

17 

I 

77 
36 

75 
16 

57 
13 

49 
10 

8 

33 

33 
'  6 

29 
6 

17 
I 

4 

12 

2 

2 

2 

13 
14 
15 

16 

■  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

I 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

17 
18 

2 

2 

2 

I 

•  •  •  " 

19 
20 

5 

4 

I 

•  •  •  • 

21 

3 

3 

2 

2 

22 

23 

24 
25 

26 

8 

5 

4 

4 

* 

6 
14 

6 
12 

3 

2 

I 
I 

•  • "  • 

1 

27 

28 

17 

•  •  •  • 
17 

i  15 

•  *  •  • 

15 

I 

16 

16 

12 

9 

29 
30 

31 
'^4 

4 

3 

I 

I 

*  •  *  • 

8 

3 

2 

I 

2 

I 

I 

I 

35 

36 

Z7 
38 

39 
40 

•  •  •  • 

2 

2 

9 

10 

4 

25 

10 

3 
21 

9 

3 

18 

4 

4 
20 

•  •  •  • 

2 
12 

I 
8 

6 
4 

•  •  •  • 

6 
2 

»     •     *     V 

4  1     4 
2       2 

2 

2Z 

6 

20 

2 

•  t  •  • 

•   •  •   ■ 

8 

5 

3 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
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C0tUim$$*d 

PHYSICAL  GBOGRAPHY 

GEOLOGY 

BOTANY 

1 

« 

1 

«71 

2 

13 
29 

16 

•s 

«7« 

2 

5 
20 

14 

1 

1 

S73 

2 

3 
20 

14 

»74 

1 

u 

a 

275 

•g 

.8 
i 

276 

1 

U 
277 

1 

278 

s 

279 

1 
1 

M 

e 
280 

1 

1 

281 

282 

1 

< 

283 

0 

No 

870 

12 

284 

f 

27 

I 

7 

19 

II 

9 

7 

2 

2 

6 

I 

7 

I 

6 

I 

6 

3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

14 

9 

14. 

12 

12 

5 

8 

28 

4 

31 

5 

19 
5 

13 

5 

2 

II 
15 

7 
15 

3 
14 

3 

14 

I 

•  •  •  t 

3 

7 

2 
7 

I 
7 

I 
7 

I 

9 
10 

56 

56 

Z^ 
6 

16 

17 
9 

3 
12 

10 

18 

II 

i 

8 
16 

I 

•  •  •  • 

56 

17 
5 
9 

13 
4 

3 

9 
2 

II 
9 

6 

14 
8 

14 

I 

«  •  •  • 

54 

15 
5 
5 

13 
4 

3 
8 

I 

II 

8 

6 

13 

5 

13 

I 

•  ■  •  • 

13 
I 

49 

10 
4 

48 

8 
4 

33 

7 

4 

32 

5 
4 

8 

64 
6 

22 

10 
10 

8 
10 

5 
8 

5  ^ 
8 

2 

II 

12 

13 
14 
15 

16 

13 

3 
I 

2 

5 

I 

4 

I 
3 

I 
3 

7 
3 

•  •  •  ■  ■ 

2 

2 

2 

2 

17 
16 

3 

3 

2 

2 

9 
17 

§ 

8 

7 

17 
18 

7 

I 
2 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

19 
20 

7 

t6 

8 
4 

7 

5 

5 
5 

5 

5 

21 
22 

23 
24 

25 

26 

35 
II 

13 
10 

9 

9 
10 

8 

I 

9 
7 
8 

I 

8 

7 
8 

I 

I 

14 

2 

12 

10 
I 

8 

I 

8 
I 

•  •  •  «  • 

55 

34 

18 

17 

27 
28 

• 

•  •  •  # 

•  •  •  ■ 

29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

ze 

37 
38 

39 
40 

10 

6 

7 
30 

4 
22 

2 

7 
17 

3 
14 

2 

7 

17 
2 

14 

I 

II 

14 

I 

5 

15 

4 

15 

4 

2 

5 
3 

7 
4 

7 
4 

6 
3 

2 

5 
5 

4 

5 

15 

2 

2 

2 

18 

51 
•  •  •  • 

28 

188 

56 

23 

»  •  •  • 

23 
17 
38 
19 

■  •  •  • 

22 

17 
35 
14 

•  •  •  ■ 

22 

23 

23 

18 

4 

31 

29 

7 

26 

29 
7 

19 
2 

6 

18 
2 
6 

I 

2 

14 

•  •  •  • 

14 

V  •  •  • 

12 

12 

2 

•  «  V  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  ■  • 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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BXAMINATIONS, 

ZOOLOGY 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIKNB 

GBNURAL  HISTORY 

No. 

•8 

U 

2 
1 

285 

i 

986 

•s 

6 

'I 
U 

»87 

■8 
1 

< 

288 

§ 

5C 

1 

u 

a 

-& 

C 

290 

20 
II 

25 
61 

•s 

1 

CI 

H 

291 

9 
II 

45 
89 

•0 

V 

e 

292 

6 

9 
12 

45 

293 

5 

5 

12 

38 

1 

a 
0 

X 

•8 
S 

B 

295 

5 

2- 

296 

I 
2 

•2 

B 

J 

297 

I 
I 

■0 

t 

0 

< 

298 

I 
•  •  •  • 

5 
§ 

X 

I 

289 

294 

299 

I 

2 

1 

1 

3 
4 

5 

6 

35 
38 
27 

34 

41 

I 

9 

34 
I 

8 

33 
1 

1 

•  •  *  •  • 

7 
8 

7 

'  "  '   ' 

9 

10 

135 

60 
8 

39 
22 

18 

II 

27 

17 
122 

8 

42 

31 

51 

15 

4 

22 

87 

135 

58 
8 
29 
28 
15 

14 
29 
14 
133 
II 

21 

50 

51 
18 

5 

24 

57 

103 

28 

4 

19 

14 

9 

9 

20 

2 

64 
8 

12 

26 

22 

6 

2 

9 
38 

97 

27 

I 

13 

13 

8 

9 
19 

28 
2 

3 

3 

3 

3  

1 1 

12 

1 

13 
14 
15 

16 

3 

I 

•  •  •  *  t 

3 

2 

I  !••«•• 

/_i 

17 
18 

10 

9 

8 

8 

2 

2 

5' 

7 

"6' 

5 

3 

19 
20 

54 
8 

II 

25 
18 

6 

2 

8 
35 

2 

21 

.  *  •  •  ■ 

22 

•  •  •  • 

,  , . ,  1 

23 
24 
25 

26 

«  ■ .  •  * 

2 

9 

8 

5 

5 



8 

7 

2 

•  •  •  • 

7 
2 

7\ 

2  1 

. 

I 

7 

27 
28 

•  ■  •  "  1 

1  ... 

29 
30 

31 
32 

33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 

39 
40 

6 
38 

31 
41 
30 

74 
21 

36 
73 

U2 

45 
20 

6 
21 

12 
56 
30 
51 
13 

61 
76 
154 
53 
15 

5 
9 

5 

39 
22 

34 
6 

53 

24 
92 

37 

10 

5 
7 

4 
36 
21 

27 
3 

42 
21 
86 

27 
10 

2 

« 

«  •  •  •  * 

4 

2 

2 

2 

6 

4 

7 

6 

5 

4 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

4 

3 

3 
2 

I 

. 

9 

9 

I 

c   .;  ! 

20  20 

1 

15 

15 

3 

0 
I 

I 



15 

14 

ID 
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GRKBK  HISTORY 


w 

o 

s 


300 

I 
4 


c 


27 

23 
10 


4 
I 

3 

5 


II 


9 
24 
17 

I 


301 


I 

4 

I 


27 

31 
10 


3 
I 

3 

5 


9 
I 

9 


II 

15 
18 

I 


B 

'a 
0 


SOS 


I 

3 
I 


25 

13 
10 


3 
I 

3 
3 


8 
I 

7 


II 
6 

18 
I 


"8 

8 


308 


2 
I 


24 

9 
8 


2 
I 

3 
3 


8 
I 
6 


10 

5 
18 

I 


ROMAN  HISTORY 


B 
O 


e 


304  1305 


4 
8 


-8 

.3 
E 

(2 


10 
I 

3 


I 
I 


2 

I 
6 


181 

18 
6 


2 

I 

3 

3 


II 


15 


ID 
20 

9 
II 


306 


4 
9 


•8 

•8 

8 

> 

0 

v4 

1 

^ 

< 

307 

308 

181 
15 

5 
"8 


2 

I 


3 
2 


12 

I 

14 


14 
II 
10 
10 


3 
7 


107 

4 
4 


8 

I 
I 


2 
2 


ID 
I 

9 


14 

5 
10 

10 


3 

5 


63 
4 


8 

I 
I 


I 
2 


8 
8 


12 

5 
10 

5 


g 

p 

o 


300 


3 
I 

I 
3 


SNGLISH   HISTORY 


1 

u 

I 

w 
c 

•8 

e 

's 
:3 

310 

311 

8 

13 

7 
10 


5 
7 


59 
23 


4 
8 


12 


8 


8 
8 


5 

16 
18 


4 
II 

I 

12 


4 
3 
6 

10 


5 
7 


59 
22 


5 
10 


7 
6 


5 
5 


9 

7 


5 

7 

16 


4 

13 
I 

II 


i 

'a 
0 


•8 
I 


312  313 


4 

3 

5 
10 


4 
7 


12 
16 


5 
9 


5 
3 


4 
3 


8 
6 


5 
3 
3 


4 

II 

I 

8 


4 
I 

I 

10 


3 
7 


7 
8 

i 


3 
3 


3 


5 
I 
2 


3 

6 


g 

e 
o 


314 


I 
I 


No. 


I 
2 

3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 
12 

13 
14 
15 

16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 
22 

23 
24 
25 

26 
27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 

33 
34 
35 

^^ 
37 
38 

39 
40 
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BXAMMATUWI, 

FRENCH  HISTORY 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY 

ADVANCED  UNITED  STATM 
HISTORY 

No. 

1 

B 

3ift 

•0 

V 

C 

1 

316 

8 

317 

•8 
1 

< 

3t8 

e 

0 

§ 

1 

C 

320 

44 

39 
29 

31 

c 

'§ 

M 

M 

3»1 

10 

36 
26 

43 

1 

32S 

10 

19 
17 
30 

1 

0 
3«3 

9 
II 

16 
30 

S 

§ 

1 

« 
0 

325 

1 
1 

SS6 

0 

827 

] 

S 

0 

s 
0 

X 

I 

3J9 

3«4 

2 

I 

I 

7 

328  ■  329 

2 

3 
4 

1 

•  •  •  ■- 

I 

•  •  •  • 

3 

3 

I 

5 
6 

16 
12 
30 

16 

13 
20 

7 
13 
14 

6 
12 

13 

I 
2 

3 

7 
8 

26" 

6 

4 

4 

■  •  •  •  • 

« 

9 

10 

431 

84 

9 
60 

28 

20 

6 
20 

17 

36 

12 
16 
62 
28 

431 

88 

9 
42 
32 
17 

4 
20 

13 
53 
31 

4 

23 
60 

18 

8 

15 
37 

324 

26 

7 
21 

22 

4 

3 

14 

3 
26 

18 

I 

14 
26 

6 

5 

8 
24 

243 

20 

4 
20 

17 
4 

3 
II 

I 
26 
18 

I 
II 
16 

5 
5 

4 
22 

46 

2 

2 

I 

2 

2 

II 

12 

13 
14 
15 

i6 

I 
3 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

I 
2 

3 

I 

•  •  •  • 

17 
i8 

19 

20 

II 

12 

II 

9 

s 

21 

22 

23 
24 

25 

26 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

.... 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

15 
40 

I 
9 

27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 

33 
34 
35 

36 
37 
38 

39 
40 

6 

5 

4 

25 
22 

32 

19 

96 

lOI 

45 
36 

6 
2 

4 
50 
20 
20 

14 

57 
80 

115 
41 

21 

4 

4 

^ 

4 

16 
10 

5 

52 
22 

91 
37 

12 

3 

27 
II 

7 
4 

50 

17 

63 
26 

4 

I 
6 
2 

I 

■ 

I 

12 

3 
10 

1 

•  •  «  •  * 
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^tflMMVMa 

XST  BBADING  COURSS  IN 
U.   5.   HISTORY 

aD  BVADINC  COURSE   IN 
U.   S.    HISTORY 

HBW  YORK  HISTORY 

• 

'a 

a 

H 
831 

1 

« 

U 

332 

1 

333 

^ 

1 

a 
33ff 

•8 

c 

1 

886 

'5 

0 

337 

1 
838 

§ 

u 

e 

840 

7 
II 

3^ 

1 

« 

341 

6 
II 

15 
36 

1 
u 

348 

6 

6 

6 

36 

•8 

< 
343 

6 
2 

5 
30 

g 

No. 

3SO 

334 

339 

344 

3 

I 
4 

I 

2 

3 
4 

5 

6 

■ 

7 
4 

•  •  •  • 

6 
2 

4 

I 

I 

g 

9 
10 

28 

15 

13 
II 

28 

14 

13 

9 

28 

10 
10 

5 

3 
I 

23 

10 

3 

3 

3 
I 

7 
I 

11 

12 

13 
14 
15 

16 

8 

17 
18 

12 

12 

7 

• 

2 

7 

14 
17 

3 

8 
8 

I 
4 

5 
10 

8 

13 

3 

8 
4 

I 
3 

I 

4 
I 

5 
3 

8 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

•  «  •  •  • 

■  •  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

19 
20 

21 

18 

14 
12 

22 

2 

23 

25 
26 

8 
3 

27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 

36 

37 

38 

39 
40 

6 

5 

12 
10 

12 
10 

.... 

7 
7 

I 

II 

10 

7 

7 

I 

55 

44 

31 

7 

24 
9 
3 

20 

9 
3 

13 

9 

2 

2 
3 

10 

•  •  •  • 

••■•      ••••• 
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BXAMINATIOMt, 

CIVICS 

BCONOMICS 

STENOGRAPH V,  50  WORDS  PBR 
MINUTE 

■ 

No. 

•0 

■A 

e 
34ff 

8 

7 

7 

23 

e 
1 

846 

8 
6 

27 
24 

1 

c 

347 

8 
6 

7 
19 

1 

\ 

348 

8 

1 

1 
1 

360 

■8 

351 

352 

•2 
353 

1 

\ 

*•* 

366 

•2 

e 
1 

366 

1 

1 

367 

1 

1 
368 

e 

0 

e 
0 

X 

T 

349 

I 

364 

359 

2 

II 

II 

4 

19 

II 

3 

17 

8 

3 
14 

I 

I 

3 
4 
5 

6 

2 

16 

2 

•    •   •    • 

1 

9 
14 

8 
17 

2 
9 

I 
9 

7 
8 

I 

•    •   •    • 

10 

10 

9 

4 

1 

9 

10 

I  T 

....1 

143 

44 
6 

40 

34 

3 

5 
II 

143 

31 
6 

28 

42 

3 

3 
14 

94 

18 
3 

'^ 
28 

3 

3 
9 

74 

IS 
3 
4 

24 
3 

2 

9 

7 
2 

•  •  •  •  • 

66 

66 

• 

62 

58 

21 

54 

54 

26 

24 

II 

12 

I 

I 

I 

I 

13 
14 
15 

i6 

2 
I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

17 

i8 

I 

4 

4 

4 

I 

4 

3 

2 

2 

19 

20 

24 

5 

II 
18 

47 
40 

•  •  ■  ■ 

26 
9 

10 
21 
38 
32 

I 

14 
4 

6 

14 
12 

25 

9 
3 

4 

4 

5 

18 

I 

3 

21 

22 

I 

23 
24 

25 

26 

I 

3 

I 

I 
I 
I 

I 

I 
I 

■  •  •  • 

27 
28 

66 

36 

23 

17 

I 

•  •  •  • 

2 

I 

I 

29 
30 

31 
32 

33 
34 
35 

36 

37 
38 

7 
5 

5 
40 

9 
27 

7 
4 

5 

35 

8 

-23 

7 
I 

5 
21 

7 
14 

3 

I 

5 
15 

4 
II 

> 

4 
4 

5 
5 

5 
5 

4 

5 

1 

II 

II 

8 

8 

1 

r ' 

13 
10 

74 

28 

10 

84 

13 
12 

23 

7 

4T 

II 

4 

II 

7 
23 
II 

3 

I 
2 
I 
7 

24 

44 

36 

28 

3 

•   •  •   • 

5 

4 

4 

2 

1 

oy    — 
40     19 

•  «  •   ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 
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continued 

STBNOGRAPHY,  75  WORDS  PKR 
MINUTB 

STBNOGRAPHY,  XOO  WORDS  PBR 
MINUTB 

• 

BOOKKBBPING 

1 

u 

i 

•s 

.9 
361 

1 

E 

J 
U 

369 

1 

363 

g 
g 

364 

1 

m 

a 
363 

I 

6 

m 

M 

366 

•  -i 
367 

"8 

368 

i 

X 

1 

w 

a 
370 

7 

a 

'i 

• 

M 

371 

7 

■g 
g 
< 
0 

379 

7 

1 

373 

7 

e 

0 

§ 

X 

No. 

860 

860 

374 

5 

I 

2 

8 
20 

3 
20 

x^ 

2 
f5 

I 
7 

3 

•  • 

4 

s 

•  •  •  • 

8 

5 

10 

II 

5 
II 

4 
II 

5 

6 

7 

8 

•  ■  •  •  • 

9 

7 

7 

7 

5 

I 

107 

16 

24 

7 

4 
17 
17 
38 

107 

24 
6 

;^ 

7 
3 

36 

104 

20 
6 
8 

13 
5 

3 

14 
2 

35 

103 

18 
6 
8 

13 
5 

3 

14 
2 

34 

66 

5 

4 

I 

7 
2 

I 

9 

22 

10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

« 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

8 
10 
28 

9 

9 
26 

5 
3 

5 
9 
19 
4 
3 

5 
9 
17 
4 
3 

3 

3 

4 
.  I 

2 

21 

22 

23 

24 

3 

25 

26 

•  •  •  •  # 

84 

•  ■  •  ■ 

50 

•  ■  •  • 

45 

•  •  •  • 

45 

28 

27 

28 

•  •  •  • 

9 

9 

7 

7 

7 

20 

•  •  •  • 

30 

•  •  •  • 

13 
II 

13 
13 

13 
II 

13 
II 

3 
6 

31 
33 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

10 

12 

II 

9 

2 

34 
35 

36 
37 
38 

39 
40 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

21 

34 

27 
28 

2 

8 

■  ■  •  • 

23 

13 

I 

8 
•  •  •  ■ 

21 

II 
I 
8 

•  •  •  • 

12 
4 

4 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

.  .  •'• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

II 
•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

:i 
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EXAMINATIONS, 

HOMK  SCIBNCE 

DRAWING 

ADVAKCKD  DRAWING 

No. 

•0 

2 

a 
375 

•2 

B 

fl 

M 

376 

•0 

1 

e 

U 

377 

1 

< 
378 

§ 
X 

1 

M 

a 
380 

1 
381 

•0 

389 

•8 
1 

383 

s 

c 
0 

1 

385 

.s 

§ 

386 

1' 

387 

•2 
1 

< 

388 

B 
0 

I 

379 

384 

389 

2 

6 
24 
50 

6 
22 
40 

2 
8 

33 

•  •  ■  • 

2 
23 

•  •  •  •  • 

3 

4 

17 

3 

9 
20 

3 
4 
5 

6 

5 
15 

•  •  •  • 

7 

•  •  •  « 

19 
22 

19 
20 

9 
9 

7 
I 

7 
8 

14 

17 

15 

13 

•  •  >  > 

9 
10 

118 

91 

4 

41 

31 
29 

8 

8 

28 

118 

78 

4 

32 

22 

23 

5 

4 
6 

14 
12 

15 

63 
42 

12 

21 

53 

42 

• 

20 

4 
20 

II 
5' 

5 
4 

21 

7 

3 
6 

10 
3 

5 
I 

I 

I 

67 

13 
II 

67 

14 
II 

14 

4 
8 

6 

3 
3 

2 

II 

•  •  • 

12 

13 

13 

I 

13 
14 
15 

16 

I 

3 

2 

I 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  »  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

4 
I 

6 

I 

I 
I 

I 

17 
18 

19 
20 

8 
8 

5 

39 
20 

I 

10 

26 

7 
6 

3 

28 

16 

I 

4 

12 
21 

6 

28 

58 

65 

I 
I 

•  •  •  • 

2 
10 

9 

3 

2 

9 
6 

3 

I 

4 
4 

2 

•  •  •  • 

4 
4 

21 

22 

23 
24 
25 

26 

5 

7 

20 
67 

27 
28 

3 

37 

26 

19 

9 

I 

•  ■ 

29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 

36 
37 
38 

39 
40 

20 

15 
144 

31 

113 
21 

31 
21 

80 

33 
30 

16 

9 
51 

.36 
18 

45 
21 

104 

29 

27 

2 

3 
10 

18 

8 

7 

27 

7 

49 
20 

8 

I 

I 

I 

5 
4 

6 
4 

i 

4 
2 

3 

I 

5 

5 

•  ■ .  •  • 

•  •  »  • 

4 

I 

I 

8 

23 

3 

30 

15 

2 

9 

5 

5 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

II 

38 

4 
21 

9 
3 
6 

7 

2 

6 

••«■  (ti* 
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c0tUmu*d 

REGENTS  CREDENTIALS  CON- 
FERRED 

PSYCHOLOGY 

» 

KTHICS 

CERTIFICATES 

4 

PRELIMINARY 

JUNIOR 

No. 

TOTAL 

1 

1 

1 

'e 

f 

1 

1 

*i 

1 

'4 

•8 

i 

S 
§ 

DURING 
YEAR 

Toul 
from 
origin 

Is- 
sued 
dur- 
ing 

Total 
from 
ori- 
gin 

2 

Is- 

With 

0 

391 

3 

39S 

% 
393 

394 

895 

> 

396 

0 

397 

5 

398 

399 

sued 
400 

honor 
401 

year 
408 

404 

390 

A0% 

22 

1 

7I 

86s 
3^7 

I 

•    •   •    • 

10 
116 

2 

3 

3 
4 

5 

6 

2 

I 

27 

62 

*    *  * 

8 

361 
128 

39 
35 

2 

2 

16 

7 
8 

•  • «  • 

3 

446 

9 
10 

43 

42 

40 

31 

8 

38 

38 

38 

Z7 

14 

402 

132 

6752 

3 

128 

•  •  •   • 

•  •  •  • 

Z7 

1040 

57 

II 

•   •  •   • 

4 

128 

23 

12 

•   •  •  • 

20 

20 

•  ■  •  • 

13 

•      V     •      • 

16 

1007 

9 

14 

•    •  •    • 

•    •  •    • 

12 

31 

13 

15 

•    •    •    ■ 

5 

13 

3 

16 

2 

2 

2 

5 

141 

4 

17 

•  *  •  • 

•     •     •     A 

•      •   «  •■    •      B 

•  •  •  • 

18 

■  ■  •  • 

•  •  ■  •- 

64 

2 

446 

•    •  «    • 

71 

19 

■  •  *  • 

4 

64 

22 

20 

•  •  •  • 

2 

72 

37 

21 

»  •  •  • 

16 

301 

31 

22 

•  •  •  • 

23 

307 

35 

23 

►  •  ■  • 

•  •  k* 

IS 

199 

I 

24 

■  •  • 

13 

23 

•  •  •  • 

25 

•  «  • 

8 

21 

•  •  •  • 

26 

•  •  • 

IS 

SI7 

38 

27 

•  ■  • 

•  •  •  > 

•  •  •  • 

28 

.  .  - 

10 

10 

•  •  •  • 

29 

•  •  ■ 

.  .  .y 

S 

66 

■  •  •  • 

30 

•  «  • 

•  « •  • 

5 

I 

3^ 

20 

31 

•  •  • 

37 

•  •  •  • 

241 

33 

32 

•  •  • 

II 

•  *  •  • 

S4 

6 

33 

•  •  • 

10 

•  •  •  • 

333 

36 

34 

•  •  • 

I 

•  •  •  ■ 

I 

•  ■  •  • 

35 

•  •  • 

43 

s 

782 

80 

3^ 

»  •  • 
•  •  • 

24 
63 

I 
I 

24 
1043 

•  •  ■  • 

83 

37 
38 

•  •  • 

•    •  •  • 

15 

•    •    •    • 

191 

25 

39 

•  >  • 

II 

•    •  •    • 

43 

18 

40 
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RBGBNTS  OtSDUlTIAlS 

SYSTEM 

OP  X891 

i 

CBHTinCATKS 

DIPLOMAS 

No. 

30-couNT 

40-couNT 

50-couNT 

ADVAMCBO 

ACADEMIC 

• 

CLAMXCAL 

ADVANCED 

la 
i 

it 

S 

r 

M 

fl 

t 

>-* 

l.s 

i* 
r 

tat 

a 

•c 

416 

tat 

■g 

]' 

417 

r 

T 

405 

406 

407 

408 

400 

410 

411 

41* 

413 

414 

415 

418 

« •  •  • 

2 

14 

88 
61 

78 
40 

* 

■  •••  • 

4 

5 

13 

20 

75 
no 

I 

3 
4 
5 

6 

7 
8 

9 

10 

II 

12 

2 

18 

6 

I 

•    •  •  •    • 

6 

•  •  «  •  ■ 

IS 
6 

9 
6 

28 
20 

•   •  *   • 

•    •  •  •    • 

31 
40 
32 

I 

•     •  a    ■     • 

•    •  •  •    ■ 

19 

34 
19 

•    •  •  •    * 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

•  •  •  *  • 

2 
12 

29 
40 

I 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
2 

2 

9 

•    •  •  •    • 

5 

•  •  ■  * 

5 

469 

102 
16 

6 

287 

74 
8 

19 

6 

•     9  «    •     • 

119 

34 
I 

6 
I 

15 
3 

27 

2 
6 

401 

75 
II 

5 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

76 
9 

b46 

15 
4 

128 

3^ 
5 

13 
14 
15 

i6 

54 
9 

•  •  t  •  • 

17 

7 

•     •  ■    •     • 

8 

I 

2 
2 

26 

5 

2 

9 

6 

17 

2 

17 
i8 

19 

7 

I 

I 

I 

2 

I 

•  ■  •  ■ 

19 

20 

26 

36 

31 
18 

I 

•  • .  •  • 

26 
14 

15 
33 
25 
15 

3 
I 

■ 
•  •  •  •  • 

2 
6 

I 
I 
2 

5 
I 

4 
6 

2 

14 

5 

14 
59 
32 

7 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

I 
I 

5T 

2 

22 

23 
24 

25 

26 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  «  •  • 

4 

27 
28 

64 

31 

3 

5 

10 

53 

■  •  •  ■  • 

2 

4 

29 
30 

31 
32 

33 
34 
35 

36 

37 
38 

39 
40 

•  ■  •  ■ 

I 

12 

31 
20 

35 

2 

8 

33 

3 

S3 

7 
23 

4 
3 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

4 

T7 

2 

I 

6 

7 

I 

2 

2 

•  ■  •  •  • 

2 

•  ■  •  * 

6 

•   •  •  • 

108 

79 

2 

8 

12a 

•  •  ■  •  « 

2 

6 

10 

I 

140 
II 
15 

•  •  • 

* 

■98 
I 

4 

•   •  •  •  • 

6 

4 

21 

2 

3 

198 

2 

4 

a2 

19 

CII 

31 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

I 

•       •   V    •       • 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

a  Of  these  one  was  issued  with  honor.  b  Of  these  one  6o*couat  diploma  was  issued  with 

same  as  issued  during  year.  e  Of  these  five  were  issued  with  honor.  f  Of  these  three 
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CONPBKRBD,  c^nHtnud 


SYSTBM  OF   1895 


</CBrnFICATKS 


1»- 

COUNT 


i 


«19 

I 

•    •  ■  «    ■ 

2 
12 


2 
6 


C74 

9 

5 


as 


I 

2 


3 
2 


•8 
5 


7 
14 


5 
7 

2 


34- 
coimr 


420 

3 

2 

2 
8 


2 

3 


f74 


3 

I 


I 

2 


5 
5 

2 

5 
I 

7 
4 


10 


3 

5 
I 
2 


10 

6 

II 

5 


4 
I 

5 


26 

•  • « •  • 

14 
2 

4 

honor. 

were  toracd  with  honor. 


36- 

COUNT 


^DIPLOMAS 


4«- 
COUNT 


a 


491 


488 


AD- 
VAM- 
CBD 


483 


I 

4 


39 


2 

I 


I 
2 


I 

3 
I 


APPOmONMBNT  OF   ACADEMIC   FUND 


For  creden- 

dais  and 

fttteodance 

beuig-6o96  of 
the  amount 

due  for  1895 
and  from 

Horionlaw 


484 


$78.00 

289.38 

377.52 
100.00 

250.22 

297.44 

15955 
100.00 

1,840.67 

512.82 

192.5s 


108.00 
147.97 

117.40 
42.00 


423.72 
226.34 

215.57 
302.58 

265.84 

185.58 

105.17 

100.00 

42599 
100.00 


100.00 

222.79 

231.87 
137.60 


585.93 


549.22 
180.65 
222.54 


For  attend- 
ance i8g6  and 
from  Horton 
law 


48ff 


$207.52 

241.54 
100.00 

125.74 
139.21 
141.80 

100.00 

1,363.87 
278.30 

123.46 
109:57 


120.95 
110.06 


100.00 
276.97 

142.13 

135.56 
145.58 
157.40 
146.34 
109.94 

115.66 
254.61 

100.00 


109.38 

"954 
160.67 

139.3s 
169.52 

100.73 

328.60 
106.40 
331.98 
142.44 
150.55 


FOB   BOOKS  AND 
APPABATUS 


Durinf 
year 


486 


$30.00 


500.00 


104.69 


71.17 


30.00 
75.95 


150.00 


20.00 
100.00 
100.00 

68.50 


100.00 


ToUl  to  date 


487 


$1,000.00 

585.00 

1,204.18 

1,701.2s 
438.69 

122.26 
2,110.50 


3,450.00 

1,127.00 
483.00 


1,55493 
104.69 


625.00 
540.00 


71.17 

286.43 
182.87 

492.15 


150.00 

457.13 
1,205.00 


130.00 

49.17 
526.00 

510.00 
519.93 


1,330.96 


3,575.00 
120.00 

148.33 


No. 


1  Kot.  Dame  z 

2  Sac.  Heart  a 

3  Adams  ...  3 

4  Addison  . .  4 

5  Adelphi...  5 

6  Afton  ....  6 

7  Akron ....  7 

8  Albany  A.  8 

9  Albany  P.  9 

10  Albany  H.  zo 

11  Albion....  zz 

12  Alexander,  za 

13  Alex'ndria  13 

14  Alfred ....  Z4 

15  Allegany..  1$ 

16  Allmar  . . .  z6 

17  Chesbro'h.  \^ 

18  Amityville  z8 

19  Amst*rd*m  zq 

20  Andes ....  90 

21  Andover..  sz 

22  Angola  . . .  aa 

23  Arcade  . . .  «3 

24  Argyle  ...  34 

25  Arkport  . .  as 

26  Athens  ...  26 

27  Attica  ....  27 

28  Auburn...  a8 

29  Aug'stin'n  ag 

30  Ausable  ..  30 

31  Avoca ....  31 

32  Avon 3a 

^^  Babylon  . .  33 

34  Bainb'dge.  34 

35  Baldwin..  35 

^6  Bald'svillc  36 

37  Ballston  ..  37 

38  Batavia...  38 

39  Bath 39 

40  Bay  Shore  40 


c  Of  these  one  6o<ount  'classical  was  issued  with  honor. 


djTotal  from  origin 
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No. 


41  Belmont ..  4"^ 

4a  Bers^en  . . .  4^ 

43  Berkeley..  43 

44  Bingr'mt'n  44 

45  Black  Riv.  45 

46  Boliyar  . . .  4^ 

47  Boonville  .  47 

48  Brasher  ...  4° 

49  Brewster..  49 

50  B'ifch'int'n  50 

51  b'gewater.  5 1 
5a  Brocton ...  5^ 
53  Brookfield.  53 
S4Br'klynH.  54 

55  Buffalo  H.  55 

56  Buffalo  S. .  56 

57  Caledonia .  57 

58  Cambridsfe  5^ 
5g  Camden...  59 
6oCanajoh'r.  60 

61  Canan.  A.  6 1 
6a  Canan.  U.  62 

63  Canaser^a.  63 

64  Canastota.  64 

65  Candor  ...  05 

66  CanisteoA.  66 

67  CanisteoU.  67 

68  Canton  U.  68 

69  Cape  Vin  .   69 

70  Carthagre. .   JO 

71  Gary  Sem.  71 
7a  Cascadilla.  72 

73  Castile  U..  j;^ 

74  Cathedral .  74 
75CatskillA.   75 

76  Cattarau^s  75 

77  Cayuga  L.  yy 

78  Cazenovia.  78 

79  Central  S  .  79 

80  Central  V.  80 


RXAMIM- 


NAME 


Belmont  union  school . . .  r. 

Bergen  union  school 

Berkeley  institute  for  young  ladies. 

Binghamton  high  school 

Black  River  union  school 


Bolivar  union  school 

Boonville  union  school , 

Brasher  and  Stockholm  union  school. . 

Brewster  union  school 

Bridgehampton  literary  and  com'l  inst. 


Bridgewater  union  school. 

Brocton  union  school 

Brookfield  union  school. . . 
Brooklyn  boys  high  school, 
Buffalo  high  school 


Buffalo  seminary , 

Caledonia  union  school. .. 
Cambridge  union  school. , 
Camden  union  school. . . 
Canajoharie  union  school, 


Canandaigua  academy. . . . , 
Canan daigua  union  school. 
Canaseraga  union  school. 
Canastota  union  school. .. 
Candor  free  academy 


Canisteo  academy , 

Canisteo  union  school 

Canton  union  school 

Cape  Vincent  union  school. 
Carthage  high  school , 


READING 


M 

a 


9 


Cary  collegiate  seminary 

Cascadilla  school 

Castile  union  school 

Cathedral  academy  of  the  city  of  Albany. . 
Catskill  free  academy 


Cattaraugus  union  school.., 

Cayuga  Lake  academy 

Cazenovia  seminary 

Central  Square  high  school. 
Central  Valley  union  school 


16 


187 
47 

6 

15 
20 

30 

10 

8 
6 
6 


1 184 


15 
29 

% 

35 

71 

5 

50 

19 

28 
140 

51 
14 
83 

12 


14 
31 

55 

17 


5 
24 


8 

17 

44 


255 
35 

9 
58 

13 
30 

7 

25 
6 

15 


1214 


16 

34 
27 
30 

35 

77 

7 

7 

19 

24 
59 
59 
31 
17 

12 


8 

•o 
e 
n 

•s 

8 

:a 


17 

37 


255 
26 

9 
51 
13 
30 

7 

25 
6 

10 


1214 


16 
34 
27 
30 

34 

77 

7 

7 

19 

24 

59 

55 
31 
17 

II 


14 
29 
55 

21 


37 
16 
22 


14 
29 
55 

21 


37 
16 
21 


E 

o 
X 


8 
9 


88 
I 


7 

2 

I 
II 


1003 


3 
I 


12 

27 

5 


9 
I 

5 


14 
3 
3 
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ATIONS 

WRITIMG 

SPBLLIKG 

BLSMBNTARY  BNCUSH 

1 

No. 

1 

.a 

■0 

g 

1 

1 

-z 

•8 

e 

•§ 

1 

"S 

, 

c 

s 

e 

cs 

E 

•  •4 

§ 

S 

E 

> 

0 

0 

a 

f 

g 

E 

1 

0 

B 

a 

D 

0 
S 

0 

a 

? 

0 

q 

& 

D 

< 

0 

X 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

•  >  ■  ■ 

IS 

15 

2 

40 

83 

42 

41 

6 

120 

94 

42 

30 

3 

41 

7 

28 

26 

8 

10 

47 

28 

28 

10 

19 

45 

26 

22 

•  •  •  • 

42 
43 
44 

241 

256 

256 

92 

250 

257 

247 

245 

107 

280 

291 

263 

227 

32 

SO 

27 

24 

2 

50 

44 

35 

32 

8 

30 

52 

30 

28 

4 

45 

14 

18 

17 

4 

15 

38 

23 

22 

3 

42 

28 

18 

17 

I 

46 

42 

53 

52 

30 

59 

69 

40 

40 

2 

50 

56 

40 

26 

I 

47 

21 

13 

13 

6 

21 

21 

•  II 

II 

2 

36 

25 

15 

14 

I 

48 

31 

31 

31 

87 

87 

37 

33 

4 

77 

69 

49 

30 

2 

49 

14 

10 

10 

2 

48 

21 

14 

14 

2 

23 

16 

9 

9 

« •  •  • 

50 

13 

22 

22 

3 

24 

41 

16 

15 

I 

33 

63 

26 

22 

I 

51 

30 

16 

16 

34 

40 

II 

10 

48 

40 

5 

3 

•  •  •  * 

52 

7 

21 

12 

8 

35 

8 

7 

I 

54 

35 

.  15 

10 

•  •  •  • 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

1478 

1478 

1 147 

91 

2319 

2319 

1574 

1515 

421 

1485 

1485 

1 136 

1 107 

348 

45 

45 

43 

I 

76 

"76 

61 

60 

12 

66 

66 

45 

34 

3 

27 

49 

49 

5 

61 

61 

29 

26 

8 

Qb 

98 

52 

43 

2 

28 

34 

34 

7 

41 

57 

35 

32 

10 

94 

76 

35 

28 

I 

59 

19 

26 

26 

7 

69 

34 

19 

19 

7 

23 

30 

25 

24 

5 

60 

19 

25 

22 

II 

64 

59 

28 

28 

8 

41 

45 

31 

28 

« ■  •  • 

61 

^ 

92 

91 

7 

155 

237 

'73 

71 

8 

107 

132 

90 

68 

2 

62 

6 

7 

7 

2 

17 

18 

7 

7 

I 

21 

21 

14 

9 

•  •  •  • 

63 

50 

23 

14 

6 

99 

55 

8 

8 

3 

53 

32 

16 

10 

•  •  •  • 

64 

22 

22 

22 

go 

74 

19 

17 

3 

38 

52 

17 

17 

I 

65 

57 

62 

32 

II 

51 

70 

23 

20 

3 

47 

67 

31 

23 

2 

66 

100 

75 

S^ 

25 

135 

125 

46 

45 

6 

99 

77 

48 

44 

I 

67 

61 

87 

87 

19 

98 

100 

55 

47 

I3f 

127 

146 

59 

51 

5 

68 

15 

33 

29 

38 

43 

33 

33 

14 

35 

40 

25 

21 

■  •  •  • 

6q 

no 

34 

30 

7 

98 

95 

38 

38 

la 

65 

65 

31 

29 

7 

70 

9 

10 

10 

I 

12 

9 

6 

6 

12 

12 

10 

6 

71 

7, 
22 

6 
II 

5 
Id 

2 

•  •  •  •  • 

72 

73 

18 

18 

18 

59 

37 

32 

'  15 

12 

•  •  •  • 

32 

34 

34 

12 

43 

43 

18 

16 

I 

16 

16 

II 

7 

74 

55 

55 

55 

I 

107 

128 

68 

66 

15 

59 

59 

47 

47 

75 

39 

•  •  •  • 

41 

•  •  •  •  • 

41 

7 

37 

51 

30 

28 

•  •  •  •  • 

5 

38 

45 

38 

27 

I 

76 
77 
78 

•  •  •  • 

67 

60 

6 

•  •  •  •  • 

lOI 

49 

43 

15 

24 

77 

48 

40 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

14 

14 

16 

48 

22 

19 

4 

19 

54 

16 

14 

•  •  •  ■ 

79 

•  •  •  •  1 

27 

22 

I 

45 

55 

22 

21 

II 

43 

52 

21 

19 

5 

80 
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BXAMINATIOHS, 

ARITHMETIC 

GBOCRAI'HY 

ENGLISH,  1ST  YEAR 

No. 

41 
42 

43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 

49 
50 

51 
52 

53 
54 
55 

1 
1 

a 

SO 

96 
19 

•0 
.S 

21 

103 

39 

1 

3 

0 

22 

21 
20 

•8 
1 

93 

19 

18 

s 

§ 

24 
2 

4 

1 
S 

25 

75 
17 

.s 

E 

« 

26 

lOI 
52 

•0 

.§ 

a 

27 

26 

1 

0 

28 

21 
22 

0 

a 
0 

X 
29 

•0 

« 

0 

30 

(3 

31 

•1 

32 

•8 
8 

< 

83 

e 

0 

e 
0 

X 
34 

3 

319 
41 

36 
32 
92 

34 

35 
66 

43 

343 
33 

18 

42 

26 
92 
20 

4i 
38 

31 

225 
13 

7 

28 
14 
31 

8 

24 

9 

12 

214 
12 

7 
25 
13 

1 

24 

9 
12 

43 

2 

I 

2 
2 

2 
I 

3 

268 
38 

42 

47 
28 

67 
20 

78 
8 

291 
41 

34 

53 
16 

67 
23 

63 
70 

44 

253 
21 

24 

35 
6 

52 

13 

13 

243 

19 

24 

'I 

37 
12 

24 

13 
II 

22 

2 

3 

2 

2364 

1364 

877 

872 

330 

2115 

2115 

1583 

1521 

279 

X 

56 

^7 

33 

73 
104 

43 

46 

120 

22 

23 
27 

70 

119 

152 

26 

81 

18 

99 
47 

57 
199 

22 

27 
41 

75 
112 

84 
18 

15 
35 
35 
30 

21 

87 

7 

II 

19 

24 

47 
56 
17 
30 

8 

12 

34 
31 
29 

19 

81 

6 

II 

18 

18 
46 
55 
17 
30 

7 

4 

5 

3 

II 

I 
9 

9  •  ■  •  • 

■  "i 

3 
7 

•  •  •  •  • 

84 
III 

75 
32 

i^ 
185 

25 

56 

52 

113 

114 

82 
II 

84 
120 

77 
50 

78 

308 

26 

35 
66 

53 
78 

'It 
91 

II 

2 
26 
36 
79 

49 

47 
70 

36 

25 

47 
118 

14 

15 
16 

21 
47 

75 
30 

34 

8 
I 

12 
20 

57 
33 

60 
28 
23 

10 
12 

14 

18 

38 
62 

25 
33 

5 

I 

10 

17 
53 

27 

I 

I 

58 

SO 

60 

6t 

62 

2 

63 

64 

65 

66 

I 

67 
68 

2 
I 

4 

69 
70 

71 
72 

73 
74 
75 

76 

77 
78 

I 

I 

I 

•  •«  •  • 

16 

23 
60 

42 

16 
23 
65 

50 

14 
21 

56 
30 

14 
16 

54 
30 

3 
12 

2 

26 
36 
69 

41 

•  •  •  • 

10 
I 

30 
40 

37 

106 
60 
52 

43 
21 

21 

37 
18 

21 

'2 

■  •  •  •  ■ 

2 

*  ■  *  • 

27 
61 

63 
68 

43 

19 

21 

31 
16 

19 

79 
80 

I 

•  •  •  • 

•  •■  •  • 
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ctnimued 


BNGLISH,  9D  YEAR 


1 


35 


e 

I 

M 

'A 


86 


37 


o 


38 


e 

o 
o 


ENGLISH,   3D  YEAR 


39 


40 


•8 

e 


41 


1 

0 


4« 


I 

o 


43 


S 

o 
e 
o 

s 


44 


ADVANCED  BNGLISH 


3 

W 

B 


45 

24 


•8 

0 


46 

40 
46 


6 
0 


47 

20 

24 


I 


48 

8 
17 


S 

a 
o 


49 


No. 


41 
42 
43 

44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 

52 

53 
54 
55 

56 

57 

58 

59 
60 

61 
62 

63 
64 
65 

66 

67 
68 

69 
70 

71 
72 

73 
74 
75 

76 

17 
78 

79 
80 


15 

40 

65 

71 

5 
28 

18 
22 

24 


I 
15 

24 
62 

46 
2 

17 

25 
12 

14 


I 
8 


II 

II 

46 

35 

25 

12 

I 

I 

9 

3 

19 

2 
II 


10 
2 
7 


1253  1254 


971 


812 


98 


I   I 


38 
64 

62 

55 

9 

24 
I 

39 
Zl 

39 

87 

5 

47 

4 
30 
34 
32 
72 

20 


38 
64 
59 
47 

6 
62 

4 
42 
36 

47 
61 

87 
6 

47 

4 
2 

34 
32 

74 

20 


31 
35 
23 
30 

2 

31 
I 

16 

16 

26 
28 
42 

3 
28 

4 
I 

14 
22 

53 
18 


15 
ZZ 
14 
24 

2 

17 
I 

7 
14 

16 

23 
40 


28 

2 

I 

II 

18 

48 

12 


I 
I 


I 

5 


26 

9 

23 


35  20 
26I  6 
28I  17 


13 

5 

14 
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i  COMl 



KXAMINATIOMS, 

BNGLISt 

POSITION 

RHBTORIC 

BNGLISH  UTBRATURK 

No. 

1 
1 

M 

B 

AO 

16 
12 

■s 
1 

SI 

38 

13 

1 

'a 

u 

34 
10 

•0 

> 

0 

% 

A3 

1  21 

6 

e 

0 

§ 

1 
I 

e 
55 

6 
10 

•0 
V 

s 
e 

M 

56 

4 
10 

57 

3 
9 

•8 

0 
% 

58 

I 

9 

[ 

t 

s 

§ 

1 

5 
60 

■8 
.s 

1  • 

61 

5 

•2 

6 
d 

2 

1 

< 

63 

I 

1 

1 

41 

54 

I 

59 

64 

42 

43 

44 

I 
17 

3 
36 
12 
26 

13 

21 

5 

I 

13 
18 

38 

9 
16 

13 

26 
II 

I 
9 

7 

35 

7 

13 
12 

19 
2 

I 
9 

7 
28 

7 

10 

8 

II 
I 

45 
46 

2 

16 

13 

8 

6 

6 

6 

3   2 

1 

I 

47 
48 

I 

14 

9 

2 

21 

12 

3 

14 
II 

I 
13 

12 
3 

13 
8 
I 

12 

II 
3 

13 
7 

I 

6 

8 
1 

2 

16 

16 

14 

13  1    2 

49 
50 

51 

2 

5 

2 
5 

2 
4 

2 

4 

I 
2 

52 

:::::::     ' 

53 

12  1  II 

17  1  0 

..  1 

5 

4 

4 

3  •  •••  • 

54 

1    -^ 

\'  -  -  - 

55 
56 

380 

»  •  •  • 

380 

343 

341 

94 

386" 

387" 

371 

357 

65 

145 

145 

142  139 

■ 

81 

57 

38 
25 
45 
49 

10 

•  •  •  • 

30 
10 

24 
34 
66 

2 

57 

4 

38 
42 
48 

55 

II 
114 

3 
30 
II 

^ 

32 

66 

2 

54 
4 

34 
25 
28 

46 

7 

71 

2 

24 
6 

22 

25 

34 
2 

21 

4 
• .  •  • 

21 
21 

27 
41 

4 

53 

2 

22 

0 
IS 

22 

32 
2 

17 

3 

•  «••!•■•• 

58 

4 

•  •  •  • 

39 
4 

2 

42 

6 
28 
II 

2 

58 

I 

13 
9 

17 

I 

20 

3 
7 

4 

23 

3 

2 

38 
I 

10 
6 

13 

I 

15 
3 

5 

3 

17 

3 

2 

32 
I 

10 
2 

13 

I 

15 

I 

5 

........ 

1 

59 
60 

61 

■  •  •  •  • 

s 

7 
20 

7 
13 

'6 

10 

I 
2 

62 
63 

I 

9 

9 

7 

7 

I 

64 
65 

66 
67 

■  16 

13 
9 

13 
2 

20 

5 
7 

•  9  •  ■  * 
■  •  •  •  • 

I 

II 
6 

II 

II 
6 

II 

7 
6 

9 

7 
6 

2 

•  •  ■  •  • 

I 

68 
6q 

•  •  •  •  • 

16 

16 

10   9 

J 

70 

«  «  «  » 

1 

71 

I 

I 

I 

72 

48 
9 

4 
II 

II 

I 

8 

4 

13 

10 

I 

7 

10 
10 

I 
4 
3 
9 

10 

......... 

73 

18 

4 
80 

13 

18 

4 
85 

14 

II 

4 

55 

12 

7 

4 

50 

II 

...^. 

74 

75 

I 

5 
2 

7 

7 

7 

6   2 

76 

11 

7 

7 

7 

6 

I 

78 
79 

17 

•  •  •  • 

59 
II 
21 

35 
6 

17 

ZZ 

4 

17 

2 
3 

27 
18 

23 

21 
:2i 

16 

5 

8 

14 
5 
7 

I 

14 

14 
I 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  ..■■••••I 

II  1  II 

I  !  T 

4 

80 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  ■  •  •  1 

. .. .  • 
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e^niimmtd 

AMERICAN  LlTSllATURB 

BNGLISH  RBAOINC 

ENGLISH  SBLBCTIONS 

"8 

e 

1 

& 

66 

7 

67 

5 

68 

5 

s 

§ 

69 
.2 

s 

70 

34 

1 

B 
» 

71 

19 

J 

0 

7« 

14 

< 

73 

12 

c 

i 

1 
1 

75 

1 
76 

1 

'3 

0 

77 

1 

< 
t8 

g 

79 

No. 

65 

7 

74 

2 

41 

42 

43 

44 

12 

7 

5 

2 

I 

4S 

12 

•  •  • « 

I 
2 

4 

5 
I 

2 

I 

5 

I 
2 

I 

4 
I 

2 

I 

■  •  •  • 
«  •  •  • 

I 
I 
I 

3 

I 
I 
I 
3 

I 
I 
I 
3 

I 

•  •  •  •  « 

I 

I 

46 

9 
II 

9 
10 

4 

8 

9 

.  4 

8 

9 
3 

3 

2 

3 

47 
48 

4 

•  •  •  •  « 

3 

49 
50 

51 
5^ 
53 
54 
55 

56 

57 
58 

59 
60 

12 

12 

12 

7 

I 

I 

I 

4 

4 

4 

I 

146 

144 

137 

131' 

78 

160 

190 

154 

151 

49 

7 

19 

13 

13 

7 

8 

9 

9 

8 

3 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

18 

IS 

15 

•15 

61 

6 

14 

II 

9 

I 

20 

21 

20 

19 

6 

6? 

63 
64 
65 

6S 

4 
5 

19 

4 
4 

19 

4 
4 

17 

4 
4 

II 

5 
15 

5 
14 

4 

14 

3 

15 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

^ 

14 

14 

II 

II 

3 

68 

69 
70 

71 
72 

73 
74 
75 

1^ 
77 
78 

79 
Ro 

I 

.... 

I 

I 

8 

7 

* 

6 

I 



9 
12 

5 
12 

I 
4 

5 

9 

I 

4 

5 
8 

I 
4 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

17 

18 

12 

9 

5 

4 

....|.... 

3   ^  1 

2 

•  «  •  • 

2 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

....|.... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
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UNIVERSriT  OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


EXAMINATIONS, 

BNGU8H   PROSB 

ENGLISH  FOBTRY 

AMERICAN  SBLBCTIONS 

No. 

ft 

g       Instructed 

•8 

c 

0 

89 

1 

< 

83 

§ 
X 

1 

i 

e 
85 

S       Examined 

I 

87 

P3 
< 

88 

i 

X 

1 
1 

e 
90 

c 

i 

01 

3 
II 

B 
'3 
U 

92 

2 

7 

< 

93 

I 

7 

s 

5J 

41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 

49 
50 

51 

52 

53 
54 

55 

56 

57 
58 

59 
60 

84 

89 

94 

II 

2 

2 

3 

3 

4 

16 

3 

3 

4 

II 

3 
3 

4 
8 

2 

I 

I 

I 

•  •  •  • 

I 

4 
41 

I 

12 

4 

9 
3 

9 
3 

7 

3 

6 

10 

.22 

21 

18 

3 

•  • 

I 

I 
3 

I 
2 

I 

61 

- 

'  *  •  % 

62 

■'!'  !    '' 

7 
2 

7 
2 

9 
7 

7 

2 

8 
6 

7 
2 

7 
6 

5 

^3 

64 

65 
66 

I 

7 

3 

.... 

67 

68 

1 

. « •  * 

4 

4 

69 
70 

71 

72 

L... 

I 

I 

•    •    •    • 

I 



I 

I         I 

5 

I 

5 
I 

^          -i 

I 

I 

73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 

79 
80 

'     .!.... 

4 

4 

4 

4 

I 

10 
28 

10 
32 

10 

26 

8 

26 

4 

6 

» 

....L..J 

•     •    •     9 

•    •  •    • 

•  •  •  • 

•   •  •   • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

;;;*:;::u; 

TABLE    I — STATISTICS   OF   ACADEMIES 


7»5 


e^nttnutd 

GERMAN   CLASSICS  IN   BNGLISH 

FRENCH   CLASSICS  IN   ENGLISH 

1 

u 

1 

e 

1 

1 

•  mm 

1 

e 

o 

§ 

X 

1 

a 

1 

•2 

1 

1 

§ 

No. 

96 

96 

97 

98 

69 

100 

101 

lOS 

103 

104 

41 
42 

43 

44 

45 

46 
47 
48 

49 

50 

51 
52 
53 
54 

« 

I 

I 

• 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

55 

S6 
57 

60 

• 

61 

62 

65 

66 

67 

• 

• 

68 

69 
70 

71 

72 

73 
74 
75 

76 

• 

1 

T 

I 

• 

I 

I 

77 
78 

1  79 

1    fio 

! 

...'.•. 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


BXAMINATIOMS, 

GREEK  CLASSICS  IN  ENCUSH 

GERMAN,    1ST  YBAK 

GERMAN,   3D  YBAK 

No. 

•8 

105 

1 
t 

•• 
106 

•2 

B 
'3 

D 
107 

1 

108 

e 

0 

B 
0 

X 

1 

110 

21 

9 

« 

(3 

1 

s 

1 

<\ 

lis 

5 
9 

s 

§ 

1 

B 

116 

II 

"S 

^B 

116 

7 

B 
S 

0 

117 

4 

•0 

0 

SI 

< 

118 

3 

§ 

41 
42 

43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 

49 
50 

51 

52 

53 

54 
55 

56 
57 
58 

59 
60 

109 

111  112 

12      0  1 

114 

3 

119 

..... 

9 

9 

Y 

. .. . 

;";!::::! 

8 

5 
7 
I  ' 

I 

7 

5 

5 
I 

I 

4 
5 
4 
I 
I 

.4 
5 
4 

'    •  •    • 

I 

•  •  •  • 

9 

5 

9 
7 

5 
3 

5 
3 

I 

•    •    •    • 

5 
4 

5 
4 

5 
4 

5 
4 

I 

4 

4 

4 

2 

304 

305 

278 

274 

87 

123 

123 

III 

III 

39 

•    •   ■    • 

II 

4 
II 

5 

4 

19 

9 
12 

II 

3 

7 
6 

4 
32 

9 
12 

9 
3 
4 

5 

I 
18 

8 
10 

7 
3 
3 

5 

I 

6 

6 

4 

3 

I 
15 

I 

IS 

• 

I 
7 

•  •  •  • 

7 

61 

6? 

13 
5 
8 

I 

15 

II 
I 

9 

9 

63 
64 

65 
66 

» 

•  •  •  • 

.*.\';i 

67 

68 

4 
II 

2 

II 

I 
7 

I 
4 

« 

I 

4 

.... 

r  4 

4 

4 

69 

70 

•    •  •  •    ■ 

II 
3 

5 
3 

4 
3 

4 

I 

71 
72 

73 

74 
75 

!(> 
77 
78 

79 
80 

•  •  •  •  • 

■  • « • 

1 
....1 

•       ■     •       • 

5 

I 

...J 

...J 

7 
13 

9 

7 
14 

9 

7 
13 

9 

7 
13 

8 

T 

3 
8 

6 

•  •  •  • 

3 
10 

6 

2 
4 

6 

I    1.  •••  • 

•    •   •    • 

4  '••••• 

5 ' 

•  •  •  • 

»  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
18 

13 
2 

■  •  •  • 

18 

12 

I 

•  •  •  • 
18 

9 

I 

5 

•  •  <  • 
2 
6 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

10 

7 
•  •  •  • 

7 
4 

•  •  •  • 

7    

3  

.  . .  . 

•  ••  • 

TABLE    I — STATISTICS   OF  ACADEMIES 


i 


n 


eonitnutd 

GBRMAN,    3D  YBAR 

FRENCH,  1ST  YKAR 

FRENCH,  aD  YEAR 

s 

•2 

B 

i 

5 
4 

•0 
B 

a 

1S2 

2 

3 

•0 

•< 
123 

e 

0 

B 
0 

1 

g 

tn 

B 

126 

•8 

B 

1 
2 

•0 

1 
•J 

127 

I 

1 

128 

I 

1 

B 
0 

a 

u 

s 

130 

.3 
131 

g 

a 

182 

1 

< 
133 

§ 

No. 

ISO 

124 

129 

134 

41 
42 

43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 

53 
54 

55 

56 

57 
58 

59 
60 

4 

3 

I 

I 

.... 

•  •  • 

ft 

7 

7 

5 

4 

2 
5 

2 

5 

2 
3 

2 

3 

2 

6 

2 

5 

2 

I 

2 
•  « .  • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

.  •  •  •  . 

42 

42 

26 

24 

2 

82 

82 

79 

75 

6 

50 

50 

31 

20 

2 

6 

2 

5 

2 
2 

2 

I 

2 

3 

2 
3 

2 

I 

2 

I 

I 
I 

I 

I 

■ 

I 

»  •  •  *  • 

4 

2 

2 

2 

6t 

I 

62 

63 
66 

4 

4 

3 

I 

10 

9 

3 

3 

5 

2 

I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

67 
68 

II 

II 

6 

6 

69 
70 

71 
72 

73 

74 
75 

76 

77 
78 

• 

I 
3 

2 

•   *  •   • 

3 

I 

I 

3 

I 

I 

10 

9 

9 

9 

I 

•  •  •  • 

1 

■  •  *  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••  •  • 

»»••     ••••• 
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UNIVERSITY   OF   THE    STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


EXAMINATIONS, 


PRBNCH,  3D  YEAR 


No. 


•g 


«A 

c 


185 


a 
'§ 


136 


■s 

s 

> 

-s 

o 

0 

< 

137 

138 

c 

o 
e 
o 

S 


139 


LATIN,    ISt  YBAR 


LATIN,  aD  YEAR 


41 
42 

43 

44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 

53 

54 
55 

56 

57 
58 

59 
60 

61 
62 

63 
64 
65 

66 

67 
68 

69 

70 

71 
72 

73 
74 
75 

76 

77   i 
78 

79 
80 


8 


8 


1 

u 

9 

:: 

a 


140 

29 

15 


-3 

V 

a 

•8 

E 

d 

141 

14S 

•0 

-0 

•g 

g 

V 

c 

•s 

0 

e 

t2 

i 

J 

§ 

0 

e 

iS 

143 

144 

146 

146 

147 

13 

12 

4 

95 
2 


6 
17 

239 


5 
II 

17 
59 


67 
10 


32 
3 

55 

7 

27 

14 
I 


26 

14 

18 

6 

II 


13 
16 


10 
12 

4 

17 
2 


6 
10 

241 


5 
II 
12 

49 


76 
II 


22 

3 

56 
6 

17 

14 
2 


29 

14 

40 
6 
6 


7 
10 


5 
II 

3 

7 
2 


2 
6 

192 


3 
4 

7 
15 


29 
8 

3 

3 

21 
2 
6' 

12 
I 

12 
II 

19 
3 
3 


6 
8 


5 
10 

3 

5 
2 


I 

5 

187 


2 

4 

6 

12 


25 
4 

3 

3 

14 
2 

6 

8 
I 

10 
10 

18 

2 
2 


"8 

o 


148 


41 


22 


23 


I 
I 


S 

o 

B 
O 

X 


149 


TABLE  I — STATISTICS    OF   ACADEMIES 
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cpnttMued 


CAESAR'S  COMMKNTARIBS 


1 

u 

I 

s 


160 

6 
10 


c 

'i 


151 

5 
10 


•s 

e 
-a 

0 


o 


152 

I 

8 


153 


e 

o 
a 
o 

X 


154 


LATIN,  3D  YEAR 


SAULUST  S  CATILINE 


V 


c 


155 


"2 

•g 

1? 

.s 

6 

1 

1 

.S 

•s 

1 

'a 

0 

157 

158 

«3 

a 
160 

161 

'3 
G 

16» 

< 

163 

156 

159 

c 

o 

B 
o 


164 


No. 


41 
42 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 

59 
60 

61 
62 

63 
64 
65 

66 

67 
68 

69 
70 

71 
72 

73 
74 

75 

I  76 
I  77 
■  78 

79 
80 


10 

17 

5 
6 

I 


II 

15 
2 

6 

I 


8 

13 
2 

5 
I 


8 
9 


I 
I 


5 
I 


ao8 


109 


85 


68 


13 


12 


12 


12 


12 


9 
6 

10 


9 
6 

10 


8  1  15 


2 

4 

13 

3 
2 


2 

4 
22 

3 

2 


6 

5 
5 
4 

I  I 
4 

13 
2 
I 


2 
4 


2 

7 


I 
6 


I 
6 


I 

5 


I 

4 


22 

I 
26 

2 
2 


24 
I 

15 

2 
I 


10 


16 


15 
I 

5 

2 

I 


6 
I 
I 


I 
I 


II 


10 


35 
7 


I 


42 

7 


13 

5 


II 
2 


41 


720 


UNIVERSITY   OF  THE    STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


BXAMINATIOKS, 


CICERO  S  ORATIONS 


No. 


c 


41 
43 

43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 

52 

53 
54 

55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 

61 
62 

63 
64 
65 

66 

68 

69 
70 

71 
72 

73 

74 
75 

76 
17 
78 
79 
80 


165 

3 

2 


8 


59 


2 

5 


2 

5 
8 


^Z 


17 


B 
'§ 


166 

3 
2 


59 


2 
3 


I 

5 
9 


23 


17 


CJ 


167 


3 
2 


54 


I 

I 


I 

5 
6 


16 


5 

2 

II 


S 


168 


I 
2 


50 


I 

3 

5 


10 


4 

I 

II 


o 

e 
o 


169 


15 


OVID  S  MBTAMORPHOSB8 


•s 

•g 

0 

c 

•s 

3 

1 

B 

1/1 

6 

d 

170 

171 

172 

o 


178 


e 

o 

§ 

&3 


174 


5 
2 


2 

6 


83 


8 
7 

2 
8 
3 

X 


10 

15 
'6 

15 


18 


VIRCn.  8  ABNKID 


•g 

•s 

.s 

t 

g 

g 

1 

M 

M 

d 

^ 

(2 

176 

0 

177 

175 

4 
2 


2 
6 


83 


7 
15 

I 
4 

4 

I 


8 

14 
6 

15 


18 


3 
2 


2 
6 


77 


I 
4 
3 


12 


10 


•g 

o 


e 

o 

e 
0 


178     179 

I 


7f^ 


8 


5  j 

9  1 


10  I 


TABLE    I — STATISTICS   OF   ACADEMIES 
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«.-w 

vikgil's  'bclogubs 

GXBBK,   1ST  YBAX 

r.RBBK,  aO  YBAX 

s 

ta4 

1 

181 

I 

182 

I 

•8 

183 

I 

e 

X 

1 

185 

1 
§ 

186 

187 

1 

< 

188 

S 

s 

190 

1 

« 

1 

192 

•8 

193 

§ 
§ 

No. 

ISO 

I 

184 

189 

191 

194 

41 

I 

I 

I 

I 

42 

43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 

49 
50 

51 

52 

53 
54 

55 

56 
57 
58 

1^ 

4 

4 

4 

4 

•  •  •  • 

*  •  •  •  • 

•  « •  •  ■ 

12 

12 

12 

12 

5 

^ 

29 

19 

19 

3 

I 

I 

I 

a    •  ■  •    • 

I 

I 

61 

2 

2 

2 

2 

8 

2 

8 
2 

6 
2 

4 
2 

62 

63 

6s 
66 

3 

2 

I 

I 

II 

8 

2 

2 

67 
68 

7 

9 

S 

3 

69 
70 

71 
72 

73 
74 
75 

76 

77 
78 

79 
80 

I 

I 

I 

I 

10 
3 

I 

10 
I 

I 

10 
I 

I 

6 
I 

- 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

IS 

15 

9 

9 

8 

9 

5 

S 

2 

•  •  •  • 

•    •   •    • 

•    •   •    a 

•  •  •  • 

•    »   •    a 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

a   •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•   •  •  •    • 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


BXAMI  NATIONS, 


No. 


41 
42 

43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 

49 
50 

51 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 

57 
58 

59 
60 

61 
62 

63 
64 
65 


xenophon's  anabasis 

•g 

"S 

s 

B 

-s 

•0 

c 

5 

i 

E 

s 

1 

i>4 

§ 

5 

0 

X 

195 

196 

197 

198 

199 

HOMER  S  ILIAD 


s 

*< 
M 

B 


200 


a 


201 


u 


202 


•8 

o 


203 


e 

o 

a 
o 


204 


GREEK,  iD   YEAR 


•8 

•0 
if 

2 
u 

.5 

•g 

-8 

S 

^ 

1 

8 

1 

1 

^4 

W 

U 
207 

< 

X 

205 

206 

208 

1 

209 

20 


20 


19 


19 


.4 


I 

5 
I 


I 

5 
I 


I 

4 
I 


3 
I 


7 
I 


5 
I 


5 
I 


4 

I 


66 
67 

68  I  9 

69  I 
70 


ID 


3 
6 

I 


3 

5 
I 


2 

5 
I 


7   4 


71 
72 

73 
74 

75 

76 

77 
78 

79 
80 


3 
3 

5 


4 

3 

II 


4 
3 

5 


3 
I 


3 
I 

13 


3 
I 

10 


I   13 


I....! 


TABLE    I — STATISTICS   OF   ACADEMIES 


723 


€cntimud 


AOVANCBD  ARITHMBTIC 


w 
u 

5 


7 


e 


Sll    918 


•8 


813 


e 

o 

§ 

33 


814 


ALGEBRA 


a 


816 

85 
15 


.a 


816 

17 


s 
•a 

0 


817 

8 
10 


Q 


818 

8 
10 


§ 


819 

2 
2 


ADVANCED  ALGEBRA 


1 

u 

a 


880 


-8 


881 


•8 

6 

a 

D 


888 


t 
^ 


883 


g 

a 
o 


884 


No. 


41 
42 

43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 

49 
50 

51 

52 

53 
54 

55 

S6 

57 
58 

59 
60 

61 
62 

63 
64 
65 

66 

67 
68 

69 
70 

71 

72 

73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 

79 
80 


15 


9 

2 


20 


2 


14 
2 


20 


4 
2 


I 

2 


I 
I 


8 


20 
7 

3 
30 

23 

83 
21 

6 
II 

31 


22 
3 

5 

31 

27 
21 

12 

10 
II 
12 


15 
2 

I 
20 
10 
10 

8 

4 
8 

9 


14 
2 

I 

18 
10 
10 

8 

4 
8 

8 


I 

7 

2 

2 
4 

I 
I 

4 


12 
I 

II 
9 


8 
I 


10 

47 
62 

14 


13 


II 


II 


12 

5 
19 

14 


8 

5 
4 


26 
16 

47 
18 

9 


10 


12 


7 
12 


3 
6 


2 
2 

I 


2 
2 


4 
3 
17 
5 
3 


2 

I 

10 

5 
2 


I 
I 


601 

24 
20 

30 

35 
52 

13 

49 
8 

20 
13 

14 
47 
58 

4 
36 

II 

19 
8 

7 
48 

24 


602 

20 

20 

31 
31 
47 

7 

56 

9 
21 

12 

16 
21 
58 
4 
31 

II 
6 
8 
7 

49 

24 


541 

18 

7 
17 
15 
29 

3 

29 

4 
16 

7 

8 

7 
21 

4 
17 

II 

4 
8 

5 
24 

22 


533 

18 

7 

17 

15 
27 

2 
27 

4 
15 

7 

6 

7 
20 

4 
17 

II 

4 
8 

5 
23 

21 


261 

12 

3 
3 
5 
8 


8 


5 
2 

5 
3 

I 
2 

4 


4 
10 


5 
10 


3 
4 


I 

4 
I 


12 

5 
23 


4 
3 


3 
3 


2 
3 


4 

2 


8 


27 
12 

II 


31 
13 
17 


9 
7 
5 


8 
7 
4 


2 

I 

3 
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EXAMINATIONS, 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

SOLID  GBOMBTRY 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETKY 

No. 

1 

e 

37 
12 

1 

CI 

> 

S26 

20 

14 

227 

II 

7 

< 

228 

10 

7 

C 

0 

§ 

1 

i 

230 

1 

1 

a 
231 

1 

232 

< 

233 

e 

0 

e 
0 

1 

s 

236 

.s 
§ 

236 

•8 
J 

c 
U 

237 

1 

< 

233 

1 

41 

229 

I 
4 

234 

!  239 

42 

4 

4 

4 

4 

43 
44 

•  •  •  • 

12 

6 

19 
10 

57 
2 

•  •  •  • 

12 
9 

2 

8 

5 

18 
10 

25 
2 

3 
II 

4 

I 
3 

4 

15 

5 
12 

2 

3 
4 
4 

I 
2 

4 

15 

5 
II 

2 

I 
I 
4 

45 

46 

47 

II 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

I 

48 

4Q 

I 
3 

2 
3 

2 
2 

2 
2 

I 

2 

4 

4 

4 

3 

I 

50 

SI 

I 

1 

52 
53 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

•  •  •  «  ■ 

54 

55 
56 

386 

6 

3 
14 
17 
34 

2 

31 
6 

II 
2 

28 

386 

6 
2 

14 
12 

29 
2 

8 

25 
2 

20 

314 

5 
2 

9 
6 

20 

I 

23 

4 

13 
2 

12 

295 

5 

95 

I 

40 

40' 

36 

35 

II 

17 

18 

17 

17 

12 

57 

58 

9 
2 

12 

I 
20 

3 
10 

2 
7 

•  •  «  ■  • 

6 

II 

5 

4 

2 

59 

60 
6t 

2 

12 

II 

10 

8 
•  •  •  ■ 

4 

5 

4 

4 

2 

62 
63 

I 
I 
I 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2 

3 

3 

3 

I 

I 

64 

4 

6 

5 

3 

^5 

66 

67 

68 

40 

3 

15 

17 

41 

3 

14 

17 

24 
3 

7 

13 

20 

3 
6 

10 

3 

69 
70 

•  ■  •  •  ■ 

2 

4 

5 
II 

4 

5 
3 

4 

5 
I 

4 

5 
I 

71 
72 

74 

75 

76 

2 

I 

3 

2 

1 

2 

2 

I 

9 

7 

26 

30 

8 

7 
26 

18 

4 

4 
II 

14 

4 

4 

10 

II 

•  •  ■  ■ 

I 

77 
78 

79 
80 

•  •  •  • 

26 

TO 

30 
10 

14 

5 
• « • . 

13 
4 

•  •  •  • 

6 
I 

•  •  •  • 

4 

I 

I 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

6 
I 

•  •  •  • 

5 
I 

•  •  •  • 

5 

I 

•  •  ■  • 

5 
I 

•  •  •  • 

2 
I 

•  •  »  •  » 

•  •  P  • 

«  «  ■  • 

•  ■  •  ■ 
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continued 

« 

■ 

SPHERIC  TRIGONOMBTKY 

ASTRONOMY 

PHYSICS,   PART  X 

1 

1 
g 

'e 

M 

241 

1 

»42 

248 

s 

§ 

1 

S 

245 

.s 

§ 

246 

247 

1 

248 

s 

§ 

1 
1 

e 

250 

10 

1 
'§ 

M 

u 
251 

6 

252 

I 

1 

253 

I 

S 

0 

S 

No. 

240 

244 

249 

254 

•    •  •  •    • 

41 
42 

43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 

49 
50 

51 
52 

53 
54 
55 

56 

58 

60 

61 
62 

64 
65 

66 

67 
68 

69 
70 

71 
72 

73 
74 
75 

76 

77 
78 

• 

■    *  •  •    • 

I 
13 

I 
6 

I 

2 

I 
2 

•    •  •  •    • 

• 
V    •  ■  ■    • 

fl    •  •  «    • 

•    •  •  •    • 

9 

I 

9 

13 
I 

8 
6 
I 

7 

3 
I 

I 
I 

I 

10 
6 

6 
3 

6 
2 

•    •  •  •    • 

I 

fl    •  •  •    • 

•    •  •  •    • 

■  .  •  . 

2 
12 

2 

4 

2 
3 

2 

3 

fl    •  ■  ■    • 
fl    •  •  fl    ■ 
•    •  •  fl    fl 

.  .V  . 

16 

•    •  ■    » 

16 

•    •   •    • 

II 

•    •  •    « 

10 

•    «   •    • 

6 

34 

37 

30 

27 

2 

226 

226 

180 

162 

24 

•   •   •    * 

•    •   •    • 

•    •   ■    » 

•    •   •    • 

8 
12 

7 
8 

5 
7 

5 
6 

I 

II 

I 
10 

8 
28 

2 
12 

6 

•  •  •  • 

10 
I 

9 

i 

2 

12 

6 

I 

7 

4 

•    •   a    • 

•    •   •    • 

•    •   •    • 

< 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

7 

3 

23 
2 

7 
4 

I 

7 

3 
12 

2 

5 
3 

I 

2 

•    fl  •  •    * 

15 

15 

10 

10 

2 

7 
5 

12 

»  •  •  • 

7 
5 

17 

6 
4 

II 

6 
3 

8 

2 
I 

4 

4 

4 

2 

•    «  •  fl    • 

8 

5 
16 

10 

5 
16 

6 
3 
9 

2 

3 
9 

•  fl  •  •    • 

•  ••••• 

I 

I 
I 

I 
I 

I 

8 

8 

6 

4 

•   •  •   • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 
•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

2 

12 

13 

8 

6 

5 

7 

•  ■  •  ■ 

5 
7 

•      •     •      • 

4 

5 

•  •  ■   • 

3 

4 

• « ■  • 

I 

•  •  •  • 

29 

7 
I 

II 

5 
I 

9 

4 
I 

79 
80 
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■"                     ■         '            '                                                                                                                                                              1 

EXAMINATIONS, 

• 

1 
PHYSICS,    PART  a                    1                 CHEMISTRY,  PART  Z 

CHEMISTRY,  PART  a 

Mo. 

c»       Instructed 

.S 
256 

1 
257 

1 

258 

X 

1 
I 

1 
1 

B 

•B 
§ 

261 

I 

1 

262 

I 

•g 

263 

C 
0 

B 

X 

a       Instructed 

^       Examined 

•s 

6 

'6 

267 

•s 
1 

< 
268 

s 

§ 

X 

41 
42 

43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 

49 
50 

51 
52 

53 

54 
55 

56 

57 

58 

59 
60 

250 

260 

264 

S69 

-  -  -  - 1 

■ 

•  •  •  • 

• 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

. 

• 

•  •  •  •  • 

8 

7 

5 

4 

4 

2 

36 

■36" 

34 

34 

7 

17 

17 

17 

16 

11 

•  ■  •  •  • 

•   •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

6 

I 
16 

4 

I 
II 

4 

I 

5 

4 

I 
4 

61 

I 

4 
6 

I 
6 

I 
5 

I 

5 

62 

63 
64 
65 

66 

2 
•  ■  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

\ 

67 

. 

:;;:i::" 

68 

4 

3 

14 

4 
3 
9 

2 

I 
6 

69 
70 

71 
72 

73 
74 

75 

76 

3 
7 

3 
7 

2 

7 

2 
6 

6 

3 

8 

8 

6 

6 

I 

4 

3 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

77 
78 

80 

1 

12      10 

3 

I 

t6 

17 
4 

•  •  •  • 

13 
4 

•   ■  •   ■ 

12 
4 

•   •  •   • 

I 

2 

1 

4 

«   ■  •   • 

4 

■  •  •  • 

4 

• « « « 

4 

•  •  •  • 

4 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•   •  »   • 

2 

I 

•••«     ■•••• 
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C0HiiH$i€d 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

CBOLOCY 

BOTANY 

Instructed 

•s 

e 

§ 

871 

32 

12 

1 

14 
10 

1 

•s  ' 

1 

873 

12 
10 

• 

S 

c 
0 

S 
274 

5 

•0 

(> 

u 

M 

e 
275 

4 
8 

c 

1 
& 

S76 

7 
8 

'a 
0 

277 

6 
6 

0 

< 

278 

4 
6 

e 

0 

e 
0 

X 
279 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

u 

3 

iJ 

M 

B 

»>« 

280 

21 

•8 

B 
'§ 

vi 
281 

9 

g 

'3 
G 

282 

6 

■0 

< 

283 

6 

e 
0 

No. 

270 

42 

8 

284 

41 
42 

43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 

49 
50 

51 
52 

53 
54 
55 

56 

57 
58 

59 
60 

6t 

22 

20 

5 
27 
28 

17 

5 

II 

25 
12 

II 

5 

13 

13 

7 

5 

6 

13 
8 

6 

5 

13 
12 

5 

5 

4 
II 

7 

5 

«  •  ■  •  • 

2 

10 
6 

•  p  •  • 

9 
7 

9 
7 

9 
7 

I 

I 

24 

39 
30 
10 

9 

6 

22 

2 

4 
4 
4 

6 

7 
2 

4 
3 
3 

5 
4 
2 

4 
3 
3 

5 

4 
2 

4 
3 

2 

^  >  > « 

I 

I 
•  ■  •  •  • 

7 

7 

5 

4 

•  •  •  •  • 

12 
28 
IS 

2 

6 
2 

2 
2 

I 
2 

I 
2 

p  •  •  «  • 
■  •  •  ■  « 

663 

663 

531 

498 

■36' 

51 

51 

46 

43 

12 

77 

77 

72 

70 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2 

I 

t6" 

18 

41 
24 

5 
48 

6 
40 

7 

28 
12 

3 
3 

10 

II 
30 
19 

5 
20 

6 

'I 

20 
7 

14 
3 
3 

10 

II 

27 
18 

5 

19 
6 

25 
5 

20 
7 

13 
3 
3 

10 

I 

2 
I 

I 

9 

8 

8 

8 

2 

53 
16 

2 

13 
15 

II 
12 

6 
9 

^' 

I 

4 

7 

6 

5 

39 
6 

32 

Z7 

23 

21 

p  •  «  •  • 

13 

13 

II 

8 

62 
63 

65 
66 

34 
8 

20 

19 

16 

12 

I 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

?8 

3 

12 

12 

8 

6 

p  p »  p  p 

15 

29 

3 

^7 
68 

69 

70 

71 
72 

73 
74 

75 

76 

77 
78 

79 
80 

I 

I 
I 

14 
4 

II 
4 

9 
3 

7 
3 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

5 

5 

4 

4 

8 

8 

6 

6 

10 

5 
8 

3 
8 

39 

15 

21 

14 

3 

6 

18 

14 

«  •  •  •  • 

2 

II 
I 

6 
I 

5 

5 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

15 

II 

5 

II 
4 

5 
4 

5 
4 

I 

13 

13 

9 

8 

I 

•  •  •  ■ 

6 

49 
12 

24 

7 

•  p  •  • 

1 

•   ■PS 

9 

9 

9 

8 

2 

5 
6 

»  ■  p  ■ 

4 
3 

p  ■  p  p 

2 

2 

p  ■  p  • 

2 
2 

p  p  p 

I  •  «  p  I 
•  p «  p  p 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

»  p  •  »  • 
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EXAMINATIONS, 

ZOOLOGY 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIBNB   j      GENBRAL  HISTORY 

1 

No. 

1 

u 

s 

•J 
(A 

S85 

1 

M 

286 

s 

I 

287 

1 

1 

< 
288 

1 

t 
0 

§ 

1 

u 

3 
1 

290 

49 
18 

"S 

s 

a 

> 

Id 

291 

50 
23 

•0 

B 

298 

18 
II 

293 

II 
10 

s 

e 
0 

X 

■8 

Si 

JB 

296 

1 

1 

<a 

•2 

E 
297 

1 

298 

c 

0 

§ 

X 

41 
42 

43 

289 

294 

I 
2 

899 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

*  •* •  • 

44 
45 

46 

I 
17 

13 

57 
57 
47 
10 

21 
32 
37 

I 

8 

7 
28 

35 

33 

7 

'I 

15 

I 

7 

7 
28 

35 
20 

6 
13 

*  •  •  •  • 

48 

12 

53 
71 
58 
II 

20 

51 
50 

•  •  ■  •  • 

6 

6 

3 

2 

1 

47 

I 
I 
2 

48 
4Q 

I 

I 

•  ■  ■  • 

6 

I 
5 

I 
4 

I 
I 

50 
SI 

V  •  •  • 

5 

4 

3 

52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 

59 
60 

I 

•  ■  •  *  • 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

6 

5 

4 

•  •  •  •  • 

839 

14 

22 
61 

51 

28 

97 

7 

20 

46 

50 
56 
60 
II 
62 

8 

839 

10 
33 

69 
47 

16 

123 
8 

23 
50 

51 

62 

14 
63 

9 

673 
9 

fi 

28 
28 

6 
60 

5 
18 

19 

35 
8 

51 
10 

23 
9 

652 

9 
21 

16 

25 

27 

6 

47 
2 

16 
19 

29 
8 

36 

4 
22 

8 

130 

3 
3 

2 

20 

20 

19 

7 

•  ••  •  • 

1 

1 

3 

3 

I 

1 

0   «/ 

•  V  •  •  • 

2 

I 

3 

10 

7 

•  •  •  • 

3 

3 

•  •  •  • 

6t 

3 

3 

2 

I 

62 

15 

15 

14 

14 

3 

63 
64 
65 

66 

I 
4 

I 

I 

I 

67 
68 

•  •  •  • 

I 

6 
3 

6 

3 

I 

2 
I 
I 

"'*i 

69 
70 

I  !"*!. 

I 

I 

I 

I 

71 
72 
73 
74 
7^5 

20 

18 

14 

14 

4 

49 

20 

5 

.1 

1 

....r/.'.'LV.vr.''T."'' 

44   C2   CO 

9 

2 

3 

3 

2 ' 

76 

77 
78 

,..,.,.... 

38 

I  "J— 

44 

1  «/" 
28 

1 

1.... 

....I.... 

7 
44 
46 

54 
73 
39 

27 
20 

9 

26 

18 

9 

3 

79 
80 

••••!•••• 

....L... 

•  •••[••••!•••«  •••• 

•  •  •  • 
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eomUntud 


300 


GRBRK  HISTORY 


KOMAN   HISTORY 


■o 


u 


301 


u 


302 


o 


303 


S 

e 
o 


304 


305 

"8' 


1 

.s 
6 


306 


"8 


8 


307 


•8 

o 


308 


& 

o 
a 
o 


BNGLISH  HISTORY 


309 


310 


e 
'§ 

c« 

'2 


8 


311 

3 


< 


312  313 


i 

o 


314 


No. 


41 
42 

43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 
49 
50 

51 
52 
53 

54 
55 

56 

57 
58 

59 
60 

61 
62 
63 
64 
65 

66 

67 
68 

69 
70 

71 
72 

73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 

79 
80 


10 


10 
I 


8 
I 


8 
I 


10 


10 
I 
I 


9 
I 
I 


7 
I 
I 


37 


3 
6 
2 

31 


2 

6 

I 

17 


2 

6 
I 

7 


12 


13 


12 


8 


9 


8 


8 


% 

91 


10 
90 


10 
'89 


9 

si 


I 
17 


6 
222 

31 


6 
222 


5 
1^7 


5 
166 


93 


7 
II 

5 

9 

I 


93 


92 


44  89 


5 
13 

5 

9 
I 


3 
7 
5 
8 
I 


3 
4 
4 
7 
I 


I 
2 


3 
10 

4 
12 


5 
8 

4 
10 

4 
12 


4 
8 

3 

9 

4 
12 


3 
8 

3 

4 

3 
12 


3 
I 


10 
12 

14 


II 

13 
16 


II 
12 
II 


10 
8 
6 


I 
I 
2 


I 
I 
2 


I 
I 
I 


13 


35 


19 
10 


5 
28 


20 


16 
*8 


15 
'8 


3 
7 


19 

5 

12 


19 


12 


12 


3 
I 


9 

9 
8 


10 

'  9 
8 


6 
2 

5 


I 
2 

5 


12 


12 


5 
31 


5 
25 


4 
23 


5 
27 


27 


24 


24 


18 


20 


II 


10 


26 


27  21  I  21 

i\     i\    I 


21 


22 
2 


17 
I 


19 
I 


24 


18 


14 


12 


/■ 
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EXAMIMATIOlfSt 

PRBMCH  HISTORY 

UNITBD  STATS8  HISTORY 

ADVANCED  UNITSD  STATBS 
HISTORY 

No. 

C 

315 

•0 

V 

■i 

»16 

1 

317 

1 

1 
1 

< 

s 

319 

1 

"2 

s 

J 

1 

3S2 

23 
12 

1 

0 

««! 

323 

22 
10 

§ 

X 

1 

M 

e  . 
325 

B 

i 

326 

6 

827 

1 
< 

328 

« 

41 
42 

320  321 

'JO   'lo 

324 

2 

32» 

29 

40 

4'i 

AA 

II 
25 

12 
32 
30 

57 

I 

20 

38 
18 

4 
13 

II 

23 
16 

30 

I 

15  " 
9 
9 

3 

7 

7 
23 
13 
15 

I 

15 
6 

9 

I 
2 

45 
46 

47 

23 

15 
26 

33 

63 

I 

16 

48 
30 

*  *  «  * 

I 

I 

I 

2 

I 
2 

48 

49 
SO 

3 

2 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

51 

3 
I 

3 

3 

3 

•  ■  •  • 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

54 
55 

56 
57 
58 
59 

1 

19 

19 

19 
•  *  •  • 

18 

4 

1617 

1617 

834 

577 

62 

24 

2 

I 

19 

45 

63 
29 

45 
109 

I 

27 

38 

40 

63 
96 
21 

54 

10 
4 
9 

5 
54 

30 

18 
44 

5§ 
38 

39 

148 

1 

31 
30 

29 

39 
106 

25 
65 

8 

2 

9 

5 

71 

30 

13 
28 

ZZ 
17 

22 

74 

I 

21 

14 

22 
26 
62 

17 
21 

8 
2 

5 

5 

Z7 

23 

7 
28 

16 

16 

65 
I 

19 
14 

14 
25 

49 
14 
21 

8 
2 

37 
22 

I 

5 
4 

3 

7 

3 
3 

3 

I 

8 

6 

6 

3 

6t 

3 
13 

62 

16 

16 

6 

2 

63 
64 
65 

66 

I 

I 

3 
5 
4 
4 

67 
68 

. 

69 
70 

71 
72 
73 

74 
75 

76 

I 

12 

9 

6 

I 

I 
9 

3 

4 

3 

I 

77 
78 

28!  ^A 

36 
20 

9 

25 

13 
8 

2 

m  >  *.  a  •■ 

79 
80 

1 .  _  -  - 

23 

5 

39 
15 



•  •«■  ••••* 

•  ■  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
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contin$ied 

ZST  READING  COURSE  IK 
U.   S.    HIS-IORY 

aD  READING  COURSE  IN 
U.   S,    HISTORY 

NBW  YORK  HISTORY 

1 

n 
C 

.s 

331 

332 

1 

0 
< 

333 

1 

« 

a 
^■^ 

335 

-8 
.9 

i 

336 

•g 
•i 

337 

•8 
% 

< 

338 

e 

0 

§ 

1 

u 

s 

1-4 

340 

15 
I 

•g 

1 

341 

25 

I 

•s 

B 
'3 

U 
348 

II 

I 

1 

0 

5 
343 

9 

I 

S 

p 
0 

No. 

380 

384 

339 

344 

41 
42 

•    •  •    • 

43 
44 
45 

46 
47 

5 

48 

8 

23 

5 

25 

24 

3 

I 
27 

3 

14 

5 

17 
9 
3 

•    •  •    • 

45 

5 
24 

7 

17. 
27 

25 

2 

10 
4 

6 

4 
2 

7 

I 
2 

2 

•  ■  •  «  • 

I 

48 

«    .   «   « 

49 
50 

51 
52 

53 
54 
55 

56 

57 
58 

59 
60 

•    •   •   • 

3 

3 

3 

3 

196 

i9t) 

144 

137 

36 

15 
.  IS 

14 

19 
12 

10 

14 
3 

9 
9 
3 

2 
I 

'  **j 

6t 

42 

52 

31 

18 

2 

6? 

63 
64 
65 

66 

9 
16 

16 
12 

II 

10 

8 

15 
8 

6 
6 

3 

8 
5 

4 
3 
3 

•  « •  •  • 

^  _ 

16 
8 

67 
68 

69 
70 

71 
72 

73 
74 
75 

76 

77 
78 

79 
80 

23 
II 

32 

II 

18 
II 

17 
9 

2 

13 

13 
14 

10 

6 
6 

7 

5 

5 

2 

2 

6 

6 

5 

10 

1...  J 

42 

5 

25 
II 

3 

8 

4 
3 

I 

•   •  •  ■   ■ 

18 

•  •  •  • 

■   •  •    • 

■  •  ■  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •   • 
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SXAMINATIONS, 

CIVICS 

ECONOMICS 

STSNOGRAPHV,  50  WORDS  PBK 
M  IN  UTS' 

No. 

1 

u 

I 

«A 

B 

345 

8 
8 

•0 

.s 

& 

346 

16 
20 

•0 

I 
"3 

U 
347 

5 
12 

1 

< 

348 

I 

9 

s 

§ 

X 

1 
I 

a 
350 

•   •  •   • 

1 

& 

351 

5 

"2 

B 
'3 

D 

358 

2 

-8 

353 

2 

1 

0 

i 

B 

355 

•8 

§ 

366 

.8 
367 

358 

e 

0 

c 
0 

X 

41 
42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 
48 

49 
50 

51 
52 

S3 
54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 
60 

349 

•  » •  •  ■ 

3 

354 

369 

•  •  •  • 

19 

•  •  «  » 

32 
6 

9 
9 

10 

17 
30 

2 
13 

3 

35 

5 

9 
II 

10 

17 
II 

I 
5 

I 
3 

I 

25 
I 

6 

8 

7 
8 

8 

14 
I 

I 

7 

2 

5 
6 

I 

9 
3 

10 

4 

9 
4 

8 
4 

2 

•  •  •  • 

2 

2 

10 

3 
12 

3 

II 

3 

9 

4 

13 

8 

6 

6 

2 

100 

112 

84 

65 

2 

86 

92 

85 

80 

32 

I 

I 

I 

I 

9 
37 
59 
30 

25 

115 

•  •  •  * 

7 

43 
58 
24 

22 

127 

I 

7 
28 

25 
19 

12 
76 

4 
20 

17 
14 

5 
48 

• .  •  •  • 
I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

61 

62 

4 

22 

22 

15 

12 

2 

63 
64 

6s 
66 

I 

I 

I 

•    ■  •    • 

20 

78 
10 

34 

4 

38 

9 

5 

12 

14 
10 

23 

57 
6 

34 

4 

39 

9 

4 
2 

14 

5 

30 
2 

12 
4 

19 

8 
2 

2 
7 

3 

8 
2 

II 

4 
12 

8 

2 
I 
3 
5 

TT 

■ « •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

8 

6 

4 

67 
68 

69 

70 

•  •  •  •  • 
I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

71 
72 

73 
74 

75 

76 
77 
78 

79 
80 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  •  • 

8 

5 

8 

5 

7 

5 

5 
5 

I 
I 

10     20     m 

5 

5 

5 

5 

2 

X  V^                 AV                  1  J                   

12        19       16       12 

II      18       7       6 

9522 

I 

7 

•  ■  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

10 

5 
I 

10 

4 
I 

10 
3 

•  •  •  • 

3 

•     •  •    B     • 

■  «  •    • 

•       V  •    •      • 
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continued 


STKNOGKAPHY,  75  WORDS  PKR 
MINUTE 


0 


360 


6 


361 


S 
•3 


362 


o 


363 


i 


364 


STBNOCKAPHY,  lOO  WORDS  PER 
MINUTB 


•g 


d 


363 


•8 

M 


366 


•2 
.1 

'S 

D 


367 


o 


C 

o 

B 
O 


368 


369 


BOOKKBBPINC 


u 


370 

16 
2 


B 

*i 

d 

M 


371 

6 
3 


a 
0 


37S 

6 
3 


o 

< 


373 

6 
3 


e 

o 


374 

I 
I 


No. 


41 
43 
43 
44 
45 

46 

47 
48 

49 
50 

SI 
52 
53 
54 
55 

56 
57 
58 

59 
60 

61 
62 

63 
64 
65 

66 

67 
68 

69 
70 

71 
72 

73 
74 
75 

76 
77 
78 
79 
80 


15 

7 

7 

7 

10 

I 

6 
10 


II 

5 

7 

7 

3 
I 

6 
8 


3 
6 
6 
2 
I 

5 
3 


3 
6 
6 

2 
I 

3 
3 


I 

3 
4 


202 


202 


189 


187 


112 


5 
I 


4 
I 


34 

3 
82 


22 

3 
90 


19 

2 
76 


18 

2 
61 


I 
17 


14 

15 
16 

13 

9 

17 


13 

15 

13 

14 
6 

19 


12 

13 
6 

II 

4 
18 


12 

13 

6 

II 

4 
18 


8 
10 

3 
10 


6 
10 


3 
10 

3 

8 


3 
9 
3 


3 
9 
3 


I 

5 
3 


6 

4 
4 


4 
20 

3 


4 
6 
2 


4 
6 

2 


I 
2 
I 
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RXAMINATIOKS, 

HOMB  SCIENCE 

DRAWING 

AOVANCBD  DRAWING 

No. 

1 

u 

e 

375 

•s 

c 

6 

CI 

370 

•0 
6 

U 
377 

< 
378 

s 

§ 

370 

•s 

1 

a 

380 

87 
31 

s 

381 

50 
44 

•0 

6 

•0 

< 

B 
0  . 

K 

•0 

385 

V 

B 

'i 

380 

14 

•2 

E 

a 

387 

I 

1 

< 

388 

«  •  •  • 

1 

E 

c 
0 

S 

41 
42 

43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 

49 
50 

51 
52 

53 
54 

55 

56 

57 
58 

59 
60 

389  j  383 

16  1   0 

384 

389 

18 

8 



1 

' 

•*•*»-  — 

«  •  .  •  • 

28 
16 

55 

30 

2 

55 
20 

14 

8 

20 
16 

35 
30 

2 

1  58 
12 
16 

2 

6 
13 

7 
2 

36 

3 
10 

.... 

6 
12 

7 

4 

38 

7 

27 

5 

4 
4 

2 
2 

2 

22 
2 

9 

I 

II 

•  ^ 

8 

1 

...J---- 

1 

.    w   .    . 

4 

-i 

T   ' 

1                    .   »  .  •   • 

..  .!-.:.i:-.. 

II 

125 

125 

118 

115 

yj 

51 

SI 

43 

43 

6 

8 

41 
38 
SI 

3 
37 

8 

42 
22 

49 

3 

59 

7 
18 

10 

20 

4 
16 

7 
12 

2 

I 

';;*i:":i 

24 
9 

16 
8 
6 

3 
4 
3 

I  

t6 

16 

I  1 

I  

61 

•*••  ..--I---- 

1 

6? 

•  •  ■  ■ 

4 



4 

28 

19 

34 

48 

3 
46 

7 
2 
28 

6  

63 
64 
65 

66 

1 

1 

31 
7 

20 

69 
31 

31 
4 

21 
42 
35 

24 
3 

10 
26 
28 

20 

2 

5 
20 

16 

2 

46 

ii 5  •  •• ■  • 

•  ■  ■ «  • 

I 

14 

14   8 

0  . «. • . 

67 
68 

...J 

12 

14 

7   5| 

69 
70 

71 

72 

52 

62 

^^ 

17 

I 

20 

43 

3 

I  

'  .  .. 

1 

...1 

73 

74 
75 

76 

•   •••    ■••• 

1 

«  •  •  • 

8 

8 

•  »  •  • 

3 

3 

I 

1 

L   ! 

49 
10 

56 
10 

44 
9 

44 
7 

5 

I 

....1 

7 

7 

5 

3  

77 
78 

79 
80 

•  • '  *  *  *  *  * 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

10 

15 
16 

54 
17 

•  •  ■  • 

33 

4 
12 

•  •  «  • 

20 

2 

7 

I 

•  •  «  • 

•   •   •   B 

•  •  •  • 

7 
7 

•  •  •  • 

5 

I 

•  •  •  ■ 

2  ' 

1 

•  •  •  • 

( 

•  •••  ■»••. 

.  . .  . 

I 

•   •   •   • 

•  •  • 
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e^nHmud 


PSYCHOLOGY 


■8 
i 

ft 
M 

la] 


390 


391 


a 


392 


393 


C 

o 

g 


394 


ETHICS 


•it 

u 

5 

B 


396 


■8 


^ 


396 


S 


V 

o 


397 


398 


REGENTS  CREDENTIALS  CON* 
FERRED 


CERTIFICATES 


a 
o 


PRELIMINARY 


TOTAL 

DURING 

YEAR 


Is. 
sued 


399     400 


With 
honor 


401 


Toul 
from 
origin 


14 
IS 


40S 

6i 


JUNIOR 


Is. 
sued 
dur- 
ing 
year 


403 

I 


ToUl 
from 
ori- 
gin 


404 

33 
14 


No. 


41 
42 

43 
44 
45 

46 
47 
48 

49 
50 

51 
52 

53 

54 
55 

56 

57 

58 

59 
60 

61 
62 

63 
64 

65 

(^ 

67 
68 

69 
70 

71 
72 

n 
74 

75 

i(^ 
77 
78 

79 
80 


194 
9 

• 

6 
21 
12 
28 

8 

19 

7 

13 


10 


2411 
9 

93 

147 

87 

120 

27 

50 

234 


41 

79 
40 

29 

2 

I 

25 
50 


904 


52 


9233 


309 


II 

35 
21 

28 

13 

63 

4 

9 

17 

13 
31 
48 

14 
17 


I 


14 
14 
57 

21 

31 
13 
17 


II 

352 
298 

348 

857 
446 

141 
330 
261 

408 

31 
704 

14 
339 

250 
I 

233 

55 

549 

184 

1 140 

123 

26 


40 


I 
I 


49 

8 

150 

29 

46 

10 


95 

52 

54 

•  •  •  • 

14 

22 

43 
64 

18 
26 
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. 

REGENTS 

CREDENTIALS 

SYSTEM   OP   189I 

CBRTIPICATBS 

DIPLOMAS 

No. 

JO^OUNT 

40-couNT 

SO^OUHT 

ADVANCBD 

ACADEMIC     .    CLASSICAL 

ADVANCED 

B 

•c 

M 

B 

'A 

S 

s 

a 
S 

1'% 
H 

1 

as 
fS 

24 

3 

ba 
c 

la 
•8?. 

9 
S 

B 

ll 

H 

416 

•  « •  • 

bc 

h 

•8S. 

S 

S 

417 

3 
3 

E 

ic 

s's 

0 
H 

41 
42 

43 
44 
45 

405 

I 

406 

33 
13 

407 

408 

5 

409 

•    ■  •  •    • 

410 

6 

2 

411 

412 

3 

413 

6 
I 

415 

418 

3 

4 

4 



4 

3 

46 

•    •  •  ■    • 

I 

■    •  •  ■    • 

31 
86 

39 
28 

I 

I 

13 
36 

19 
61 

27 

17 

I 

«    •  •  •    • 

I 

5 
5 

12 

65 

33 

15 

I 

30 

^ 

2 

4 
I 

5 

2 

12 

5 
I 

39 
10 

49 

•    •  •    ■ 

I 

I 

SO 

51 
52 

6 
28 

I 

4 

51 

3 

3 

14 

54 

55 

56 

4 

840 

697 

2 

26 

I 

2 

8s 

950 

15 

108 

66 

254 

57 

58 

40 
46 
47 

51 
108 

39 
49 
33 

90 

23 
15 
30 

41 
85 

25 
28 
21 

70 

«     •  •    •     B 
•     •  •    •     • 

I 
•  •  •  •  • 
I 

2 

5 
I 

5 

9 
8 

2 

I 

I 

6 

I 
15 

I 

2 

5 

8 

5 
61 

60 
78 

29 
50 
49 

100 

I 

•  •  ■  • 

I 
3 

I 

9 

2 

I 

I 

5 

I 

59 

I 
I 

4 

I 

I 
I 

2 

I 

60 

22 

61 
62 

64 

14 

II 

I 

I 

12 

72 

24 
2 

65 

4 

66 

I 

5 

I 

20 

67 

68 
69 

88 

46 

65 

6 

12 

2 

2 

8 

3 

16 

•  •  •  • 

3 

9 

70 

71 
72 

I 

36 

17 

2 

24 
25 
74 

69 

•    •  •  ■    * 

31 

17 

I 

17 
21 

53 

52 

I 

6 
6 

3 

7 

■  •  •  •  • 

I 

7 

2 

3 
6 

22 

18 
I 

45 
15 
58 

54 

•  ■  •  • 

8 

6 

I 

22 

8 

71 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

I 
8 

2 

74 

10 

75 
76 

I 

5 
6 

4 
8 

32 

20 

77 

78 

70 

I 

III 
21 

65 
20 

s 

17 

2 

2 
2 

55 
29 

■  •  •  •  « 

I 

6 
2 

12 
2 

80 

1  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  * « 

1 

■ 

■  ••••  •■••• 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  •  1 

•  •  •  • 

a  Total  from  origin  same  as  issued  during  year.  b  Of  these  five 
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CONFERRBD,  continued 


SYSTEM   OP   189s 


a  CERTIFICATES 


1«- 

COUNT 

e 

r 

9 


419 


24- 

COt'NT 


e 

3 


420 


3^ 
COUNT 


ttt 
C 

*C 

It 

9 


4«1 


a  DIPLOMAS 


48- 
COUNT 


e 

It 

9 

« 


4S9 


AD- 
VAN- 
CED 


9 


483 


APfORTlONMENT  OF   ACADEMIC   FUND 


For  creden- 
'tials  and 
attendance 
being  60%  of 
the  amount 
due  for  1895 

and  from 
Horton  law 


I         I    I       2   I I I 


I 

16 

2 

2 
2 

5 
2 

3 


b74 


8 
2 
6 

I 
II 


8 

I 

5 

4 

13 


8 
I 


*3 
I 

23 
10 


8 


2 
6 

3 
2 

4 


C129 


4 
3 


2 
2 

I 
2 
2 


2 
10 


3 

3 
I 


4 

2 
I 

3 
I 

2 
I 


59 


2 
I 
2 


I 
I 


4 
4 


I 

2 
I 


3 
25 


484 

$260.60 
201.45 
100.00 

534.03 


226.38 

471.93 

263.26 

187.86 

109.27 

112.66 
201.26 
229.13 
100.00 
4,111.49 

100.00 


273.97 
145-00 

382.44 

136.00 
561.26 

277.42 
219.60 

213.40 

428.60 
107.69 
408.62 


366.45 
63.00 


For  attend- 
ance x8q6  and 
from  Horton 
law 


173.69 
144.00 

374.68 

329.04 
100.00 
210.00 
203.80 
100.00 


485 

$I4'3.33 
165.16 

100.00 

737.06 

107.36 

137.39 
219.61 

167.86 

136.39 
115.08 

120.81 
126.56 
130.84 
100.00 
3,241.92 

100.00 
109.48 

158.47 
163.53 
199.50 


32543 
129.68 

166.15 
126.55 


313.56 
245.92 
100.88 
207.25 


147.18 
281.90 

170.39 


I 


134.74 
110.74 


FOR   BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS 


During 
year 


486 


$165.14 
38.00 


Toul  to  date 


6.25 
25.00 


150.00 
180.00 


250.00 


250.00 
"8.67 


50.00 
100.00 


31.00 


487 

$268.30 
120.75 


1,554.50 


204.99 
175.00 


572.74 
1,130.00 

1,581.71 


1,872.90 

118.75 
93900 

652.50 
950.00 
34336 
1,456.51 
561.17 

1,222.00 


652.95 
514.78 
552.00 


196.00 
850.00 
990.00 


3,243.00 
31.00 


No. 


41  Belmont . .  41 

42  Bergen  ...  43 

43  Berkeley. .  43 

44  Bing'mt'n.  44 

45  Black  Riv.  45 

46  Bolivar  ...  46 

47  Boonville .  47 

48  Brasher...  48 

49  Brewster. .  49 

50  B'geh'mt'nso 

51  B'gewater.51 

52  Brocton...  5a 

53  Brookfield.  53 

54  Br'klyn  H.  54 

55  Buffalo  H.  55 

56  Buffalo  S..  56 

57  Caledonia.  57 

58  Cambridge  58 

59  Camden  ..  59 


60 


Canajoh'r.  60 


61  Canan.  A  .  61 

62  Canan.  U  .  6a 

63  Canaser'a.  65 

64  Canastou.  64 

65  Candor  ...  65 

66  Canisteo  A  66 

67  Canisteo  U  67 

68  Canton  U.  68 

69  Cape  Vin..  69 

70  Carthage..  70 

71  Cary  Sem.  71 

72  Cascadilla.  72 
7Z  Castile  U..  73 

74  Cathedral.  74 

75  Catskill  A.  75 

76  Cattarau's.  76 
yy  Cayuga  L.  77 

78  Cazenovia.  78 

79  Central  S  .  79 

80  Central  V.  80 


^pcre  issued  with  honor. 


c  Of  these  one  was  issued  with  honor. 
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No. 


8i  Chamb'n.  8l 

82  Champ.  I.  82 

83  Champ.  U  83 
84Charb'n'u  84 
85  Charlotte.  85 

86Chat*gay.  86 

87  Chatham .  8/ 

88  Cherry...  88 

89  Chester  . .  89 
QoChris'nB.  90 

91  Churchv..  9^ 
Q2  Cin'nat's.  92 
93  Clayton . .  93 
94Clayviile.   94 

95  Cleveland  95 

96  Clif  ron  S .  96 

97  Clint'n  L.  97 

98  Clint'n  U.  98 

99  Clyde ....  99 

100  CobleskilllOO 

101  Cohocton  1 01 
7oa  Colton  ...102 

103  Cook 103 

104  Coop'rs'n  104 

105  Copenha,.I05 

106  Corfu  ....  1 06 

107  Corinth .  .107 

108  Corn'g  A.  108 

109  Corn' g  U.I 09 
xxo  Cornwall.  1 10 

XI 1  Cornwall.iii 
xxa  Corona  ..1 12 
XX3  Cortland. 1 13 
XX4  CoxsackieII4 
X15  Crown  P.  IIS 

1x6  Cuba 116 

XX7  Dalton  ...1 17 
xx8  Dans ville  118 
1x9  Dayton  ..  II9 
xaoD'LanccyI20 


EXAMIN- 


RBADING 


NAME 


Chamberlain  institute. . . 

Champlain   institute 

Cliamplain  union  school 
Charbonneau  institute. . 
Charlotte  union  school. 


Chateaugay  union  school.... 

Chatham  union  school , 

Cherry  Valley  union  school. 

Chester  union  school , 

Christian  Brothers'  academy, 


Churchville  union  school. 

Cincinnatus  academy 

Clayton  union  school..., 
Clay  ville  union  school... 
Cleveland  union  school. . , 


Clifton  Springs  union  and  classical  school 

Clinton  liberal   institute 

Clinton  union  school 

Clyde  high  school 

Cobleskill  union  school 


Cohocton  union  school...., 

Colton  union  school 

Cook  academy 

Cooperstown  union  school. 
Copenhagen  union  school. 


Corfu  union  school 

Corinth  union  school 

Corning  free  academy 

Corning  union  school  no.  13 

Cornwall-on-Hudson  union  school. 


Cornwall  union  school. . . . 

Corona  union  school 

Cortland  union  school 

Coxsackie  union  school... 
Crown  Point  union  school. 


Cuba  union  school. . . . 
Dalton  union  school.. 
Dansville  union  school, 
Dayton  union  school.. 
DeLancey  school 


42 
32 

45 
194 

23 

32 

13 

2 
40 
41 
45 
13 

12 

83 
41 
20 


15 
50 

47 
24 

7 


17 
2 

14 
49 
44 

13 
10 

29 

34 
15 

2 

41 
42 
10 

13 

6 

73 
41 
10 

9 


17 

2 

14 
49 
44 

II 
10 

29 
34 
15 

2 

41 
42 
10 

13 

6 

63 

41 
10 

9 


22 

22 

36 

33 

47 

47 

24 

23 

7 

7 

I 

12 
II 

4 

3 
10 

10 


7 

3 
I 


6 

4 

29 

3 

8 

13 

12 

18 

I 

S 
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ATIONS 


« 

WRITING 

SPSLLING 

J 

•0 

•8 

"8 

6 

•a 

w 

•0 

u 

•0 
V 

c 

u 

.s 

•g 

•8 

c 

5 

e 

E 

{2 

E 
8 

0 
c 
0 

X 

5 

e 
•-^ 

10 

B 

.§ 

IJS 

1 
< 

13 

0 

B 
0 

X 

6 

7 

9 

11 

14 

30 

30 

30 

18 

58 

28 

26 

8 

52 

8 

8 

I 

72 

56 

22 

17 

I 

29 

19 

16 

7 

26 

31 

20 

14 

5 

68 

10 

10 

3 

66 

65 

10 

8 

4 

7 

7 

I 

• 

40 

42 

16 

16 

2 

•  •  •  • 

43 

27 

45 

58 

19 

17 

8 

42 

53 

42 

II 

21 

59 

33 

31 

10 

30 

30 

14 

2 

42 

49 

26 

24 

8 

20 

20 

20 

9 

29 

29 

17 

16 

I 

I05 

100 

80 

9 

85 

85 

44 

39 

5 

10 

10 

10 

7 

14 

19 

12 

12 

4 

•  •  •  • 

14 

14 

2 

2 

36 

23 

20 

3 

II 

17 

17 

3 

90 

68 

43 

43 

8 

67 

22 

10 

63 

44 

14 

14 

2 

II 

21 

21 

12 

22 

20 

20 

5 

46 

15 

IS 

2 

49 

49 

33 

29 

7 

50 

2 

2 

36 

26 

/ 

•7 

•  •  »  • 

•  •  •  • 

16 

16 

2 

29 

66 

32 

30 

9 

44 

32 

32 

7 

86 

51 

25 

24 

6 

44 

69 

48 

3 

37 

113 

54 

SI 

13 

82 

26 

19 

4 

39 

23 

14 

12 

4 

i6o 

15 

15 

3 

115 

56 

30 

28 

8 

•  •  •  • 

79 

58 

8 

91 

67 

57 

19 

75 

97 

47 

6 

88 

109 

33 

31 

I 

13 

IS 

15 

26 

36 

16 

15 

2 

2 

2 

2 

20 

21 

10 

10 

2 

63 

27 

27 

3 

35 

42 

21 

20 

2 

74 

74 

74 

32 

277 

262 

96 

94 

8 

65 

14 

14 

4 

64 

72 

8 

6 

«  •  •  • 

25 

21 

21 

2 

31 

32 

12 

II 

■  •  ■  • 

II 

II 

II 

2 

14 

12 

5 

5 

I 

63 

28 

25 

2 

86 

84 

58 

55 

6 

44 

44 

44 

20 

34 

50 

43 

43 

30 

20 

10 

10 

2 

109 

84 

24 

21 

2 

6 

8 

8 

3 

32 

25 

8 

8 

•  •  ■  *  4 

15 

22 

22 

9 

73 

73 

.34 

32 

60 

31 

30 

4 

95 

77 

27 

26 

6 

50 

50 

36 

9 

69 

150 

63 

59 

9 

23 

23 

18 

4 

28 

43 

18 

17 

I 

5 

5 

1   5 

2 

5 

5 

5 

5 

4 

ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH 


16 

18 

35 
45 
39 
15 

50 

34 
2;2, 

33 
60 

10 

45 
75 
52 

13 

63 
4 
44 
91 
44 

42 

105 

35 

85 
40 

22 

43 

157 
34 
47 

20 
60 

3(^ 
III 

33 

96 
100 

47 
20 


16 

70 

25 
38 
II 

15 

43 
54 
34 
32 
50 

20 
38 
68 

34 
22 

33 

2 

68 

71 
73 

27 
56 
85 
97 
37 

21 
41 
157 
50 
47 

18 
47 
48 

(>3 
28 

94 
72 
7(^ 
29 


8  I  8 


^ 

1 

6 

> 

'3 

0 

#"* 

^^ 

U 

< 

17 

18 

39 

30 

15 

II 

24 

j6 

8 

5 

10 

9 

20 

15 

41 

35 

14 

14 

18 

II 

26 

15 

10 

1 
10 

14 

9 

45 

45 

10 

9 

22 

18 

15 

14 

2 

2 

31 

25 

30 

26 

47 

46 

15 

12 

18 

13 

56 

55 

47 

43 

18 

15 

10 

9 

27 

20 

73 

64 

21 

20 

29 

21 

10 

8 

25 

24 

37 

37 

12 

10 

13 

9 

51 

23 

22 

14 

39 

34 

20 

20 

5 

5 

o 

0 


19 


3 
I 


I 

3 
3 


2 
I 

5 


7 

2 
I 


3 
I 

2 


13 


No. 


3 
3 
I 


81 
82 

83 
84 
85 

86 

87 
88 

89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 

99 
100 

[01 
[02 
[O3 
[O4 
CO5 

[06 

[07 

[08 

[O9 

10 

II 
12 

13 
14 
15 

16 

17 

18 
19 

[20 
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No. 


ARITHMETIC 


5 


90 


V 

a 


& 


SI 


T3 
V 

B 

'a 

0 


2S 


8i 

54 

86 

24 

82 

32 

24 

9 

83 

23 

20 

9 

84 

71 

'^ 

3 

85 

21 

21 

8 

86 

44 

35 

15 

87 

43 

52 

29 

88 

18 

33 

17 

89 

25 

26 

14 

90 

42 

42 

14 

91 

21 

25 

14 

92 

46 

35 

19 

93 

38 

33 

18 

94 

69 

38 

6 

95 

19 

34 

15 

96 

63 

59 

19 

97 

19 

13 

4 

98 

61 

77 

28 

99 

180 

114 

44 

100 

66 

84 

42 

lOI 

32 

45 

9 

102 

175 

53 

17 

103 

40 

87 

35 

104 

76 

80 

38 

105 

37 

31 

16 

106 

26 

25 

14 

107 

68 

57 

13 

108 

85 

65 

44 

109 

42 

28 

14 

no 

52 

49 

19 

III 

24 

17 

5 

112 

67 

53 

26 

113 

56 

68 

45 

114 

132 

66 

II 

115 

17 

18 

13 

116 

75 

65 

28 

117 

56 

53 

10 

1x8 

41 

68 

23 

119 

30 

37 

^9 

120 

8 

8 

6 

s 


28 

22 
8 

6 
3 
7 

13 
28 

16 

13 
13 

12 

17 
18 

5 
13 

17 

4 
26 

42 

41 

8 

13 
31 
38 
15 

II 
II 

44 
12 

17 

5 

25 

44 
10 

12 

22 

10 
20 

19 

5 


S 


84 

I 


I 

7 

3 
6 
I 

I 

I 


6 
I 
6 


2 
2 


2 
5 


3 

16 

I 
I 


I 
2 
I 


I 

a 


26 


CBtlCRArHY 


.5 

i 


26 


34 

89 

10 

22 

41 

48 

68 

13 

21 

27 

40 

40 

30 

63 

46 

63 

30 

25 

30 

30 

10 

10 

33 

43 

100 

92 

55 

29 

15 

29 

65 

63 

8 

14 

50 

89 

92 

72 

TOO 

116 

38 

40 

125 

50 

25 

119 

112 

138 

28 

23 

31 

24 

59 

54 

226 

166 

29 

60 

64 

59 

20 

21 

66 

53 

60 

82 

^32 

59 

30 

21 

109 

109 

95 

76 

44 

86 

30 

46 

4 

4 

E 


27 

36 
16 
26 

8 
21 

14 
46 
20 

19 
9 

5 

25 

43 
8 

19 

20 
8 
32 
43 
52 

21 
28 

53 
57 
16 

13 

19 
102 

17 
22 

II 

23 

44 
21 

13 

54 
16 

45 

19 

3 


it 


28 

29 
12 
21 

3 
II 

12 

43 
14 
17 

5 

5 
22 

40 

6 

14 

18 

7 
26 

40 

52 

17 

19 
40 

54 
14 

II 
18 

97 
15 
20 

8 
20 

44 

13 
8 

33 
10 

32 
18 

3 


EXAMINATIONS, 


c 

o 

B 
O 

X 


29 


I 

7 


I 

2 


I 
2 


I 
I 

4 
2 


15 


I 

>  •  • 
6 


ENGLISH,   1ST  YEAR 


it 


M 

a 


30 


8 


27 


c 

'b 

d 

(3 


31 


"8 

6 

d 


32 


30 


23 


33 


n 
0 

o 

S 


34 


10 
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74> 


e0Himued 


ESGLISH,  3D   YBAR 


ki 


85 


•o 
v 

e 


36 


§ 


37 


V 

o 


38 


e 

o 

a 
c 

X 


SNGLISH,   3D   YBAR 


u 

h 

c 


39 


40 


c 
(s3 


41 


B 

G 


42 


O 


43 


o 

B 
O 

X 


44 


ADVANCED  ENGLISH 


45 

20 


"8 


46 

42 


T3 

B 
'S 

u 

1 

47 

48 

28 


23 


M 

o 

a 
o 


49 

I 


No. 


8i 

82 

83 
84 

85 

86 

87 
88 

89 
90 

9t 
92 

93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 

99 
100 

lOI 

102 
103 
104 

105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
no 

III 

112 

113 
114 

116 

117 
118 
119 
120 


16 
18 
10 

43 
27 


17 

7 
20 

42 

43 
6 


8 

4 

12 

9 

24 
2 


4 
8 

5 
21 

2 


I 
I 


44 


28 
49 


17 

10 
12 

41 
86 

23 

18 

5 
25 
36 

3 


41 

7 

14 

41 

3 
20 

17 
8 
40 
81 
29 

17 

3 

46 

46 

6 


24 

5 
II 
18 

2 
18 

8 

6 

18 

31 
18 

7 
2 

35 
28 

3 


15 

4 
6 

17 
2 

10 

6 

4 
16 

28 

16 

5 
I 

32 

23 

3 


I 
3 


16 

62 

2 

28 

24 

14 
53 
29 
24 

99 
42 

66 

12 


20 

56 

2 

28 

24 
10 

58 

29 

23 

96 
22 

74 
II 


16 

29 

I 

5 

12 
8 
54 
14 
19 

50 

9 
36 
10 


3 

24 
I 
2 

9 

5 
47 

8 
II 

20 

5 

33 
9 


12 
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No. 


KXAMINAT10NS« 


BNGLISH  COMPOSITION 


V 

u 

3 
B 


AO 


"S 

i 

6 

•s 

•g 

E 

a 

> 

A 
M 

3 

o 

Ul 

CJ 

<     , 
r>3 

61 

6S 

e 

o 
e 
o 

X 


8i 

12 

82 

4 

83 

84 

6 

85 

22 

86 

33 

«7 

21 

88 

•   •  •   • 

89 

14 

16 

4 


54 


ENGLISH  LITSRATURB 


9 


60 


•0 

V 

a 

•0 

u 

B 

E 

X 

J 

(d 

U 

o 


6i   OS   03 


e 

o 
c 
o 

Z 


64 


91 
Q2 

93 
94 
95 

96 

97 
98 

99 
100 

lOI 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 
108 

109 
no 

III 
112 

114 
115 

116 

117 
118 
119 
120 


90  I  44 


I 
I 

6 

14 

7 

6 

23 


I 
I 

3 
10 

4 

4 

19 


I  i 
I 


2 

10 


3 
7 


6 
7 


3 
8 


2 
7 


,|....| 


14 
12 

3 

14 
9 
8 

II 


4 

6 

21 

34 
10 


II 

II 

2 

9 
8 

3 
II 


3 

4 
20 

25 
3 


II 
7 


9 

5 

3 

II 


3 

3 

19 

23 

3 


12 
9 


14 
8 


2 

I 


8 
8 


I 

10 

9 


10 
8 


10 
8 


I 

10 
8 


I 

10 

5 


25 
3 


10 


2 

25 

14 

2 

13 
10 

25 
7 
7 


20 
2 


13 
2 


10 


8 


2 

19 
10 


7 

4 

18 

7 
4 


I  1 

9 

5 


3 
2 


6 

3 

14  ' 

61 
4l 


3 

2 


6 

5 


3  !  3 

2    2 


5  I 


I 

5 
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ctntimued 


AMERICAN  UTBRATURB 


B 


66 


V 

e 

c3 


66 


& 
J 


67 


o 


ENGLISH  READING 


68 


C 
o 

a 
o 


CO 


■8 

1 

w 

B 


70 

I 


.S 
B 

M 


71 

I 


8 


72 
I 


■8 


73 


C 

o 

i 


ENGLISH  SELECTIONS 


•8 

•8 

B 

g 

i 

B 

75 

76 

•o 

•o 

V 

u 

Q 

|B 

'3 

c 

0   ' 

^ 

77 

78 

No. 


g 

B 
O 


70 


8i 

82 

83 
84 
85 


I   I 


...I  6 


61  I 


2 

5 


I 

5 


10 


10 


10 


87 
88 

89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 

99 
100 

lOI 

102 
103 
104 

105 
106 

107 
108 
109 
IIO 

III 
112 

113 
114 

IIS 

116 
117 
118 

no 
120 


17 


17 


16 


10 


2 

5 


I 
4 


10 
6 

3 


10 
8 

3 


10  10 
8  3 
3 


15 


13 


8 


8 


10  I  10 

4  I  4 
4 


I 
10 

4 
2 


I 
6 

3 


8 


7 
9 


5 
7 


3 
6 


4 

5 
I 


2 

5 
I 


2 

4 
I 


3 
I 


13 


I 
18 


I 
17 


I 
17 


I 

7 


12 
10 


12 
6 


9 
4 


9 
4 


2 
I 


I 
9 


I 
8 


I 
8 


17 


16 


10 


13 


10 


18 


6 
4 


6 
3 


5 
3 


I 


I 

2 


3 
2 


3 
2 


I 
2 


.1 


14 
27 


12 

22 
I 


12 


17 


12 


13 


I 
I 


II 


8 


8 


8 


!....|....| 
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No. 


8l 
82 

83 
84 
85 

86 

87 
88 

89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 

lOI 

102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
no 

III 

112 

113 

114 

115 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


SXAMINATlONi, 


ENGUBH  PROSB 


IS 

•8 

** 

.s 

1 

"2 

c 

g 

B 

a 

i 

0 

81 

'3 

89 

S 

< 

83 

e 
0 

X 

80 

84 

ENGLISH  POETRY 


"3? 

"V 

£ 
u 

e 

•8 

•g 

c 

1 

§ 

.§ 

1 

0 

B 

M 

eS 

=3 

0 

M4 

(4 
88 

U 
87 

< 
88 

X 

86 

89 

AMERICAN  SELECTIONS 


"8 

•g 

u 

c 

•  s 

s 

•s 

w 
a 

d 

a 

0 

< 

93 

B 
C 

a? 

00 

91 

92 

94 

2  .      I 


I  I 


5 
16 


4 
16 


3 
15 


I 

4 


3 


I 
3 


I 
2 


I 
I 


10 


6 

10 

3 


5 
10 

3 


5 
10 

3 


I 
8 
2 


10 


I 
17 


I 
17 


I 

17 


'.i.'. ...:. 


I 


I 


13 
2 


13 
I 


II    II  , 

I  ^...' 


ID 
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(ontimued 

GERMAN  CLASSICS  IN  iCNGLISH 

FRENCH   CLASSICS   IN   BNCLISH 

1 

u 

I 

a 

»-4 

c 
§ 

•g 

.§ 
S 

• 

< 

1 

o 
X 

2 
1 

(A 

G 

1 

(3 

a 

1 

§ 

No. 

90 

06 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

108 

104 

Rr 

■ 

' 

82 

83 
84 
85 

86 

■ 

87 
88 

■    •  «    •      «    • 

89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 

,  , 

96 

97 
98 

99 
100 



.    •   •    >  .  •    • 

lOI 

102 

. 

103 
104 

105 
106 

I 

I 

I 

I 

•  •••••«  ....... 

I 

I 

I 

I 

• 

t 

107 
T08 

1 

109 
no 

III 

112 

113 
114 

115 

tt6 

117 

tt8 

1 

119 
120 

•    «•«•■•       ••••.  ••!•••••••      ••••••• 
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KXAMINA-nOHS. 

GREEK  CLASSICS  IN  ENGLISH 

GKRMAN,    1ST  YEAR 

GERMAN,    2D  YBAK 

No. 

1 

1 

106 

•0 

B 

0 

107 

■8 

•< 
108 

i2 

0 
0 
0 

S 

1 

C 

110 

6 

.s 

E 

(2 

g 
■5 

1 

|112 

9 

• 

•0 

1 

< 

113 

9 

c 
1 

115 

3 

•0 

c 

"i 

« 

K 

bl 

116 

3 

•2 

M 

9 

0 

117 

I 

■0 

0 
< 

118 

I 

X 

8i 

105 

109 

111 

10 

114 

119 

82 

83 
84 

85 

86 

1 

«  •  •  ■  • 

( 

87 
88 

6 

I 

7 
19 

5 

5 

3 
6 

19 

5 

4 

3 

3 

17 

5 

4 
2 

2 
17 

4 

8 

9 

.  5 

5 

I 

89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 

99 
100 

"  *  ■  •  1 

5 

5 

5 

I 

5  "       I 
...J 

8" 

8 

5 

4 

I 

3 

2 

2 

0 

1 
1 

1 

1 

I  -  

4 

13 

5 
2 

14 

I 
10 

5 
2 

9 

I 
10 

5 
2 

7 

1          i          ! 

9 

5 

I 
2 

I 

•  •  •  • 

I 
4 

6 

I 
5 

3 

I 
4 

2 

"  **  *l 

^  ' 

lOI 

•  •  •  • 

12 

0 

I 

102 

103 

lOJ 

...    1 1 

21 
8 
I 

21 
6 
I 

16 

5 

I 

• 

14 

5 

I 

2 

7 

7 

6       6 

1 

"" ::::  \'.\j."\\\ 

105 

106 

107 

• 

14 
10 

8 
6 

7 
6 

6 

I 

I 

•  •  •  • 

1 

108 

17 

II 

10 

10          2 

109 
no 

•  <  •  • 

III 

•  >  .  . 

...... 

112 

.... 

I 

I 

I 

I 

•  •  ■  • 

in 

.... 

114 

IIS 

....!.... 

3 

I 

I 

I 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

tt6 

10 

10 

9 

8 

2 

117 
tt8 



7 

7 

7 

7 

2 

i*    ■' 

119 
120 

...J.... 

1...     ....I 

•  •  •  • 

1 
1 

4 

4 

4 

4 

I 

5 

5 

3 

•  •  ■  ■ 

2! 

I 
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ctnthnttd 


GKRUAN,    3D  YKAR 


I 


180 


V 

a 
H 

M 


121 


E 

0 


122 


o 


128 


ff 
o 
e 
o 


124 


FRENCH.  1ST  YBAK 


•a 


M 

B 


125 


o 

a 


126 


E 

u 


127 


•a 

o 
< 


126 


a 
o 


120 


FKBNCH,  aD  YBAR 


180 


1 

.9 

1g 

fi 

a 

J 

> 

SL 

\A 

^ 

181 

182 

o 


188 


No. 


e 

o 
a 
o 


134 


81 
82 

83 
84 
85 

86 

I 

89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 
95 

96 
97 

98 

99 
100 

lor 
102 

103 
104 

105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
no 

III 
112 

113 
114 
115 

116 
117 
118 

119 
120 


22 


8 


18 


18 


10 


•  7 
4 
3 


I 

7 
7 


I 
6 
2 


I 
6 
2 


I 


3   3 


3 
4 


2 
I 


2 
I 


2 
I 


2 
I 


6 
9 


4 
8 


4 
3. 


3 
3 


18 


13 


II 


II 


II 


8 


.  I 
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No. 


8l 
82 

83 
84 
85 

86 

S;   ! 
SS 

•90 

91 
92 

93 
94 
95 

96 
97 

99 
100 

lOI 

102 

103 
104 

105 


EXAMIMATfOfrS, 


PRBNCH,   3D  YEAR 


•V 

u 

9 

c 


V 

e 

'b 

ca 


135 


12 


136 


•0 

•0 

V 

V 

E 

> 

0 

es 

U 

< 

137 

138 

I    .s 


t2  i  0     < 


e 

o 
e 
o 

X 


LATIN,    I  St  YBAK 


LATIN,   aD   YBAK 


130 


•g 

7 

2^ 

.s 

•s 

•8 

C 

^ 

E 

(4 

?5 

0 

0 

2 

1-^ 

(2 

< 

0 

s 

140 

141 

142 

143 

144 

12 


14 
I 

6 


24 

10 

14 
22 

5 
8 

38 

19 


15 
I 

5 


I 

I 

17 

5 

10 

20 

5 

4 

22 

II 


II 
I 

3 


7!      I 


"5 

•0 

V 

u 

u 

c 

5 

E 

•4 
C 

C3 

14ff 

146 

§ 
13 


•c 

V 

o 


e 

o 

c 
o 

£ 


I 

9 

I 

4 
13 

I 

7 
6 


I 
8 
I 

3  i 

10 

3 
I 

5 
4 


148'  140 


106 
107 
108 
109 
1 10 

III 
IT2 

113 
114 

116 
117 
118 

119 
120 


6 

9 
8 

18 
19 

7 

5 
28 


I  I  I 


10 

4 
14 


7 
3 
A 


18  !  15 
19 

5 

3 

25 


1    I 


41   41 

5  '  2 


13 

3 
I 

19 
I 


7 
3 

4 

14 
II 

2 
I 

19  I 
25  I 

I  I 


3 
2 


6 

43 
8 


5 
32 
10 


2 

21 

5 


2 

21 

5 


I    I 


I. ...I. ...I 


I 
9 

!  IT 
J  21 

I  7 

I  12 


I 

6 
2 


3 


3  I 


21  I  8 

5   3 
21   10 


10  I 


I    I 


I  .  I 


i 
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c^mtfnMed 


cabsak's  commentaries 


2 


150 

7 


B 


151 

8 


E 

0 


152 

6 


o 


153 

3 


e 

o 

§ 


LATIN,  3D  YEAR 


o 

M 

c 


154 


B 

'I 

K 

u 


155  I  156 


«) 
S 
'S 

0 


157 


•g 


158 


e 

o 


159 


sallust's  catiunb 


•g 

u 

s 

B 


160 


"g 

8 

■  v4 

•g 

•g 

s 

B 

» 

o 
< 

161 

16« 

163 

I 

o 


164 


No. 


8l 
82 

83 

84 
85 

86 

87 
88 

89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 
95 

96 

97 
98 

99 
100 

lor 

102" 

103. 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
no 

III 
112 

113 
114 

115 

116 

117 
118 
119 
120 


6 
10 


6 
10 


3 
6 


3 
I 


17 
13 


II 
:> 


5 

5 


8 


4 

3 

17 


12       6 
4       4 


16 


12 


6 

I 

II 


I 
7 


38 
18 


36     26 

13 


15 
5 


I 
I 


16 

5 


4  j     4 
4        2 


3 
2 


7 
5 

14 


7       3 
5   I     5 


2  ! 


14  I    8 


8 


!....! 
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EXAMINATIOKS, 


No. 


8i 

S2 

S3 
84 
85 

86 

87 
88 

89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 

99 
100 

lOI 

102 
103 
104 

105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
no 

III 

112 

114 
TI5 

116 
117 
118 

119 
120 


CICERO  S  ORATIONS 


V 


a 


165 


•a 
t) 

a 

6 

<3 


166 


•0 

"O 

<> 

V 

E 

S 

eS 

5 

;j 

< 

167 

168 

e 

o 
a 
o 


169 


OVID  S  METAMORPHOSES 


"S 

•0 

«s 

0 

•0 

V 

a 

0 

s 

e 

(A 

c 

cS 

6 

< 

0 
X 

170 

171 

17» 

173 

174 

▼IRGIL's  ABNBIO 

5 

(3 

1 

•g 

.9 
S 

& 
u 

•g 

< 

e 

0 

c 
0 

S 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179 

8 


8 


2 
5 


2 
3 


2 
2 


2 

2 


2 

5 
3 
4 


I 

4 
3 
4 


I 

2 

3 
4 


2 
2 

4 


6 
6 
I 

3 


3 

7 
I 

3 


2 
6 
I 

3 


I 
2 
I 
I 


10 
3 


12 
3 


8 
3 


8 
7 


8 
7 


8 
3 


5   ' 
I   • 


12 


I 
3 


I 
2 


10 


5 
6 


3 
6 


3 


,!....! 


,|....! 
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C0tl*HtM£a 

• 

vikgil's  BCLOGUBS 

GRBKK,   ZST  YEAR 

r.REBK,   3D   YEAR 

1 
1 

1-^ 

QD       Examined 

1 

182 

■8 
1 

-< 

183 

C 

1 

M 

c 

185 

I 

•B 

a 

186 
2 

■ 

0 

187 
2 

•8 

188 

2 

s 

to       Instructed 

1 

1 

••• 
g 

bj 
191 

192 

1 

193 

194 

No. 

180 

184 

189 

8r 

.... 

82 

83 

84 

85 
86 

I 

I 

I 

I 

87 
88 

'  ••  *! 

89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 

99 

100 

•   •^ 

• 

I 

I 

2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 
I 

I 

I 

17 

2 

9 

2 

8 

8 

2 

lOI 

1  •  ••  •  • 

102 

ID 
7 

8 
7 

4 

5 

2 

5 

103 
104 

105 
106 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•    •  ■  •    • 

107 
108 

2 

I 

I 

I 

■ 

■    •    •    • 

109 
no 

III 

112 

113 
114 

"5 
116 

3 

3 

3 

3 

117 
118 
119 
120 

«•••  ••••   •••• 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•    «  •    • 
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B3CAM1MAT10MS, 


No. 


8l 
82 

83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 

89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 
95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 

lOI 

102 
103 
104 
105 

106 

107 
108 
109 
110 

III 
112 

114 

116 
117 
118 

119 
120 


xbnophon's  anabasis 


•8 


g 


195 


"S 

B 

-s 

^ 

G 

E 

's 

Alio 

106 

197 

198 

c 

o 
e 
o 


199 


HOMES  S  ILIAD 


H 

e 


soo 


ft/ 

a 

c3 


201 


6 
*3 
0 


SOS 


o 


»03 


C 

o 
s 
o 

X 


S04 


GRREK,   3D  YBAB 


? 

•0 

£ 

i> 

B 

a 

8 

N^ 

W 

205 

S06 

§      \ 


e 

o 

§ 


S07 I »08    209 


I 

3       6 

1  I        I 

2  I      2 


I 
1 
I 
2 


I 
I 
I 
I 


4 

I 

2 


4 
I 

2 


3 
I 
2 


3 
I 


7 
I 


7 
I 


7 
2 


7 
2 


7 

2 


I 
I 


I        I 


J. ...I 


I        I 


I....! 
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amixHued 


ADVAt<CBI>  ARITHMETIC 


w 

u 

3 


SIO 


13 

•  •  I 

10 
6 


8 
8 


4 
37 

17 
10 


10 


12 


4 
2 


6 

E 
& 


211 


9 

9 

4 
6 

4 
12 

8 

5 
7 


10 

4 
39 

12 

5 

3 
12 

13 


E 

a 

0 


212 


8 


M  ' 


4 
2 


41  37 


I 
I 
I 
4 

I 
I 

4 
I 

3 


3 

4 

15 

4 
2 
2 
2 

7 


213 


8 
I 


I 
2 
I 
2 


3 
I 

8 

3 

2 

2 
2 
6 


t2 
o 

§ 
33 


214 


ALGBBSA 


1 

u 

I 

w 

B 


21fi 

17 
10 

9 
2 

7 

7 
56 

15 

13 
8 

13 

49 
17 
16 

37 
20 

9 
26 

29 

II 

23 
26 

35 
24 

4 
16 

44 
8 

13 
8 

15 
30 
10 

45 

25 
21 

II 
4 


B 

E 


20 
30 
13 


216 

16 

5 
8 

I 
9 

5 
40 

15 
10 

8 

13 
6 

22 

14 
17 

25 

7 
21 

24 
34 

8 
10 
28 
36 
18 

4 
14 
34 

8 

13 
8 

15 
30 
II 


35   28 


E 
'S 

u 


217 

II 

4 
2 
I 

S 

2 
12 
2 
6 
6 

5 
2 

12 

4 
6 

13 

I 

9 
II 

22 

7 

7 
21 

33 
9 

I 
6 
30 
6 
6 


14 

9 
10 


12 

19 
10 


218 

II 

3 
2 

I 

5 

2 

II 

I 

6 

3 

5 
2 

II 

4 

5 

12 

I 

8 

II 

22 

7 

6 

20 

33 
9 


6 

30 
6 
6 


13 
8 

9 

28 
10 

19 
10 

3 


8 
O 


219 

I 
I 


I 

3 


2 

I 


3 
2 

2 

4 
I 

2 

I 

10 

I 
I 

5 

19 
I 


I 

13 
2 

I 


8 
3 


II 
2 

7 
I 

I 


ADVANCED  ALGEBRA 


1 
o 

I 

M 

B 


S 

*E 

a 

K 


220 


221 


4 
3 


5 
4 
3 


16 


I 
4 


5 
4 
3 


J 
0 


222 


•  •  •  • 


I 
I 


I 
I 


223 


4 

3 
2 


3 

3 
2 


s 

6 
O 

X 


224 


No. 


81 
82 

83 
84 
85 

86 

87 
88 

89 
9a 

91 
92 

93 
94 
9S 

96 

97 
98 

99 
100 

lOI 

102 

103 
104 
105 

^  106 
107 
108 
109 
no 

III 
112 

H3 
114 

115 

116 

117 
118 
119 
120 
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EXAMINATIONS, 

PLANS  GEOMETRY 

SOLID  GBOMBTRY 

PLANE  TRIGONOMETRY 

No. 

1 

u 

3 

is 

e 
»^ 

225 

9 

I 

-2 

c 
E 

226 

II 

I 

•8 

1 
G 

227 

10 

I 

< 
228 

9 

I 

■ 

2 

0 
e 
0 

X 

"S 

u 

H 

1 

230 

4 

(3 

§ 

>< 

231 

IS 

U 
232 

5 

1 

< 
23S 

5 

e 
0 

c 
0 

X 

•0 
u 

g 

236 

3 

e 

§ 

836 

3 

•8 

B 

G 

237 

2 

< 

238 

I 

0 
1  s 

8i 
82 

229 

3 

234 

I. 

239 

1 

83 
84 

8? 

I 
5 

I 

6 

I 
I 

I 
I 

•  •  "  • 

1 

S6 

87 

88 

7 

2 

2 
19 

3 

7\     S 
3   2 

2  '    T 

5 

I 
I 

5 
3 

I 

I 

I 

i> 

I 

I 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

39 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 
95 

96 

97 

98 

99 
100 

1 

18 

3 

12 

3 

I 

6 
I 

6 

I 

5 

I 

5 

I 

2 

.... 

12 

5 
2 

19 
12 

10 

28 

23 

5 

9 

20 

27 
17 

II 

I 
2 

14 
II 

14 
28 

15 

2 

7 
22 

27 
17 

9 

I 

2 
5 

9 

2 

7 

I 

7 

I 

6 

I 

6 

4 

3 

3 
I 

3 

I 

3 

I 

2 
I 

2 

3 

I 

1 

3 

3 

3 

•  •  •  •  1 

II' 
22 

14 

2 

3 
15 
24 
10 

10 
16 
12 

2 

.  I 

1 

« 

lOI 

102 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

1 
2 

2 

2 

103 
104 

105 
106 

14 

24 

8 

I 

15 

2 

4 
4 

4 

4 

3 
4 

3 

2 

5 
4 

5 
4 

4 

4 

^ 

2 

107 
108 

16 
10 

3 

7 

5 

16 

4 
3 
5 

5 

9 
4 
3 

4 

I 

4 

4 

2 

3 

I 

::::::::i 

2 

9 

7 

5 

5 

I 

1 

1 

109 
no 

1 

1 

:.:.f 

III 

" " "  - 1  -  — 
1 

112 

I 

114 
115 

116 

8 
17 
14 

13 

I 

7 
16 

12 

13 
2 

TC 

5 
9 
9 

8 
I 

4 

9 
2 

8 

T 

1....I 

i  ...'..  .. 

..!....! 

2 

"  I 

I 

I 

I 

117 
118 

II   9 
3   2 
2   2 

I 

119  4   4 

120  3   3 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  a  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  ■  •  • 



•  •  •  ■ 

TABLE    1 — STATISTICS   OF   ACADEMIES 


7SS 


•cffniinued 

SPHERIC  TRIGONOMETRY 

ASTRONOMY 

• 

PHYSICS,    PART   1 

1 

B 
H« 

"8 

g 

■s 

S41 

I 

1 

-a 
u 

S49 

I 

1 

< 

I 

i 

1 

3 

a 

845 
2 

1 

.s 
§ 

846 

4 

1 
847 

3 

1 

848 

3 

s 

c 
o 

849 

1 

u 

3 

8fiO 

10 

0 

'i 

u 

861 

10 

1 

u 

858 

8 

853 

8 

S 
0 

No. 

1S40 

I 

844 

854 

I 

81 
82 

83 
84 
85 

86 

87 
88 

89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 
95 

.... 

•  . .  . 
2 

3 

25 

3 

4 
IS 

T 

2 

2 

10 

I 
I" 

I 

2 

I 

5 

9 
2 

'    6 

5 
12 

I 

I 

I 

9 

I 
I 

I 

•    •  •  •    • 

II 
I 

1 

5 

I 

I 
I 

I 

«••  •,-  ... 

1 

«5 

■J             -2 

2 

4 

5 

7 

II 

2 

6 

10 

II 

2 

2 

4 
I 

8  J 
10 
2 

8 
6 
6 

5 
12 

2 

I 
8 

I 
6 

I 
6 

3 

I 

5 

4 
2 

4 

3 
II 

I 

3 

I 

T 

8 

1 

.  .   .. 

4 

4 

I 

3 

3 

I 

3 

3 

I 

3 

I 

I 
2 

1               y^ 

97 

I          n« 

• 

6 

5 

•    •  •  •    ■ 

99 
100 

lOI 

102 

i6 

26 

4 

14 

24 

4 

8 

23 

2 

6 

23 

2 

I 

7 

•  •  •  •  • 

103 
104 

105 
106 

• 

3 

5 

2 

2 

9 
22 

I 

9 
II 

I 

I 

3 
7 
I 

I 

107 

1 

^n^\ 



..    .     1 

110 

III 

112 
T  T  -a 

i 

1 

5 

5 

2 

I 

"*'l         i  ■    ' 

....1 

26 

29 
10 

21 

18 
6 

I    1 

1 

6 

7 

4         2 

10  ' 

T         J^  A 

::::!::::i:;::i;;:;;;;;; 

*T 

-   • 

"5 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 

I'll 
....! L..  J 

ir 

12 

6 

5 

I    1 

1 

-    -  -  -    -  1 

II 

10 

7 

6 

2 

....I 

6 

7 

5 

e 

1 

0     

;:::!;:::i::::. :..:.;;: 

...  .1 ... .] 

•  •  •  ■ 

■  •  ■  • 

•  ■  •  • 

1 1 
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^RT  3 

SXAMINA 

noMft, 

• 
PHYSICS,  Ki 

1 

CHBMXSTRy,  PART  I 

CHKMISTRY,  PART  3 

No. 

1 

u 

1 

(A 

c 

256 

4 

•2 

1 

2 

257 

2 

■» 

258 
2 

Honors 
Instructed 

•2 

B 

M 

1 

a 

262 

3 

t 

0 

a 

0 
§ 

1 

u 

s 

w 

s 

265 

4 

B 
■  p. 

K 

td 
266 

6 

"S 

E 

S 

u 

267 

6 

< 

268 

3 

e 

0 

B 

0 
X 

81 

8? 

250 

I   I 

260 

4 

261 

5 

268 

3 

264 

•    •  •  •    • 

269 

83 
84 
85 

86 

' 

2 
3 

•   •  •  • 

2 

3 

2 

I 

2  ' 
i      I 

I 

I 

• 

.... 

a     «    ■     • 

87 
88 

I 

•    •  •  «    • 

12 

10 

6 

5 

I 

.  • . .  1 

I 

• 

. . . .! 

89 
90 

91 
92 
93 
94 
95 

96 

97 
98 

99 
100 

,.  t .  . 

\ 

4  ' 

4 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

I    

I 
8 

I 

8 
•  •  •  • 

I 
6 

I 
6 

I 

5 

1 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

6 

6 

5 

2 

6 

7 

5 

4 

2- 

I 

1 

4 
3 

4 
3 

! 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

3 
2 

3 
2 

I 

. .. . 

• 

lOI 

4 

4 

1 

2 

I 

i 

■  •  •  • 

1 

102 

. 

. ..  .1 

103 
104 

105 
106 

8 
14 

6 
14 

4 
13 

4 
13 

•    •  ■  •    • 

4 

4 
10 

3 
10 

3 
10 

3 
10 

I 

4 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 

3 

. 

107 
108 

7 

7 

5 

'  •  •  •  • 

109 
no 

HI 

n2 

113 
114 

115 

116 

117 
n8 

119 
120 

...J.... 

1 

1 
4 

4 

7 

T 

•   •  •   • 

0        - 

■ 

»   *  .   « 

...J-.-. 

1 

I 

I 

I 

12 

7 

■  ^' 

2 

I      .. 

..    J--.- 

4 

t: 

A 

^ 

•  •  •  •  • 

-T 

1 

..  .i..r.i..:. 

0             -    ■ 

1... 

*         ■    *     * 

I 

1  5 

5 

4 

2 

1 

2        I 

••••<■■"•■ 

1          i          i 

1  •  •  •  •! 

'. .. . 

•   ■  •  • 
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te^nHnued 


PHYSICAL  GBOGKAPHY 

CBOLOGY 

BOTANY 

1 
1 

w 

1 

i2 

s 

«7» 

10 

1   ' 
< 

973 

10 

Q 
§ 

274 

1 

u 

a 

S76 

..  ! 

1 

876 

0 

»77 

1 

•8 
1 

278 

B 
0 

279 

1 

Iff 

e 
280 

4 

•g 

B 

s 

281 

6 

1 

'5 
282 

6 

•8 

< 

283 

5 

i 
§ 

X 

1 

270! S71 

4Ju 

284 

. 

12   12 

3 

I 
8 

8 
10 

4 
7 

2 

I 

8 

8 
10 

4 

7 



I  1   I 

i6   13 

10  i  14 

15  1  17 

5   5 
10   9 
26  I  2^ 

«  *  •  •  • 
I 

•  •  •  • 

* 

II 
12 

«  •  •  . 

9 
14 

6 
13 

6 
12 



I 

I 

6 

1 
5 

5 

I 

■  •  ■  •  • 

•   2 

'  -x 

2 

4 

•  •  •  • 

2 
3 

2 

2 

15 

5 

2 

18  '  TC 

•  ■  •  ■  • 

8 

1  " 

8 
t:: 

7 

7 

1 

%j 

_ 

1 

10 

TO  1   Q 

3 

,    I 

..... 

8 

■  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

4 

5 

1 

3 

3 

I 

2 

3 

I 

I 

I 

4 
3 

I 

4 
2 

24  24  1  18  !  17 

10   17  1  n  [  7 

7  !  9  I  7  !  2 

1    I    1 
4  i  6  1  «:  1  4 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

8 

5 

8 
3 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 

_ 

1 
1 

2 

2 

■  ••■  .... 

1; 
2  '   2 

I 

4   2 

16  i  21 

15  1  13 

20  '  30 

1 

16  '  20 

....'--7- 

1  •  •  •  •  • 

1.  .  .  . 

i_ 

11 
12 

23 
0 

............... 

10  1   I  

1  12  !  1  17 

^  23  '^     2  '  21 
1 

5  ! 1  2 

1       1 

I 

17 
21 

4 

I 

9 

15 

4 

I 

7 

15 

,1 

4 

7 
13 
10 

I 

7 
12 

10 

■ 
T 

6 
11 
10 

I 

6 
10 

10 

■ 

2 

1 

3  1  3  !  3 

14  '  2\        16 

•t     -t 

::;j;:::: 

\     \A     i         T 

1 

5 

49 

.... 

4 

5 

54 

I 

2 

2 1 

■**♦      "O               '*^   '    --T 

48  \   51  1  34  32 
32  j  29  1  19  \   14 

6  '  6  I  2   I 
17   19  ;  16  !  7 

4   4  1  -?  1'  7 

6 

■  •  •  •  • 

1 

1 

18 

■  •  •  ■ 

1 

20 

I 

! 

15 

I 

14 
I 

1 
I 

46 

!   T 

46  24 

1 

1 

...J 

1    1 

■:::n. 

I 

3 

2 

;:;y;;:: 
2 1  I 

12  '  12    6 

I  ! 

...I 

4  '   4 

i 

..:.■'.. ..'....I..  . 

..  '  .7.1  T  i.. 

1    1 

1 

.  .  .  -•!  -  .  .  . 

...  1    '  -^-i-  - 

1 

8  '  8 

6 

C 

'       1   ' 
....!.... 

5 

1 

1 
5    I 

!   ^ 
1..  .. 

28  '  21 

i   "* 

T1     0 

L.. .!....!....!...  J 

1      r  ••• 

C7  '  q7  !  AT  1  AT 

c 

1 1....I...  J 1 t...  J...  J 

16  1  25 

'    I 

I 

32  i  32 
20 1 24 

13 1 14 

7   7 

21 

17 
12 

1   A 

1   -T-          »^ 

f  16  !..... 

1  I  1 

1 

!  18   3 

14    1 

12    1 

4  1  2 

6  7 

'  2  !  3 

1 

17  1  16 

18  1  14 

7  .  7 
_  J 

6 

3 

1  12 
10 

7 

6   I 
3  

10    I 

I ::::: 

1 1  1 

8  1  6 

'  23          14 

10  !  10 
16  1  15 

1  '  I  1 

6   5I 

'     i     ! 
1  11  '  10  '    I 

9  1  9I 

13  i  10  

/   '    /      -r 

4   4   3 

3 

1 

....!....' 

No. 


81 
82 

83 
84 

85 

86 

87 
88 

89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 
95 

96 

97 
98 

99 
100 

101 
102 
103 
104 

105 

I 

!  106 

I  107 

;  108 

I  109 
I  110 

'  111 
'  112 

'  113 
'  114 

'  116 

'  117 

I  118 

'  119 

'  120 
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EXAMINATIONS, 


ZOOLOGY 


N*. 


1 

V 

e 


285 


(S 


J 

'S 


286 


287 

I 


•s 

o 


288 

1 


o 
c 
o 

S 


289 

I 


PHYSIOLOGY    AND   HYGIENE 

•o 

•o 

Si 

s 

■  *■ 

"B 

C 

9 

B 

E 

it 

0 

A 

•H 

o 

c 

M 

s 

J 

o 

Ni« 

Ui 

u 

< 

X 

290 

291 

292 

293 

294 

GENERAL  HISTORY 


•8 

t? 

•S 

•s 

12 

£ 

6 

296 

1 

207 

«       Allow 

00 

§ 

296 

299 
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€9ltUHtud 


CREEK  HISTORY 


•a 

u 

a 

i: 

B 


soo 


V 


9 

M 


301 


ROMAN  HISTORY 


B 


309 


o 

S3 


303 


■o 

13 

e 

« 

ft/ 

.3 

0 

g 

6 

6 

c 

m. 

o 

MS 

M 

« 

S 

B 

bu 

307 

304 

1 

305 

306 

o 


308 


S 

a 
o 


ENGLISH  HISTORY 


309 


"S 

•o 

i) 

t« 

M 

e 
•-< 

.S 

& 

C5 

-J3 

310 

Sli 

•8 

6 


o 


319  313 


% 

c 
o 

X 


314 


No. 


8i 

82 

83 
84 
85 

86 

87 
88 

89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 

99 
100 

lOI 

102 
103 
104 
105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
no 

III 

112 

113 
114 

115 


7  , 


15 


15 
2 


13 
I 


13 
I 


IS 


2 
14 


I 
14 


I 
13 


3 
II 


5 

9 

I 


4 
9 


2 
6 


21 


19 


14 


17 
6 


17 
2 


13 
2 


8 
2 


15  i  10  I  6 
II  !  14  I  II 

8i  7[  7 
9  I  10  '  10 

!     I 


6 
II 

7 
10 


3 

3 
2 

6 


15 
8 

14 
13 


I 

8 

8 

II 

14 


I 

5 
-6 

II 
14 


I 
4 

5 
II 

13 


I 
I 

10 


13 
24 

16 


ID 

25 

15 


6 

17 

15 


4 
16 

II 


I 
2 
2 


23  I  22 

6  I  7 

I  :   I 


21 

6 
I 


17 

5 
I 


15 
5 


14 

5 


14 

5 


10 
4 


2 
2 


14 


2 

3 
I 

12 


3 
I 

7 


3 
I 

2 


16 


2 
9 


2 

7 


2 

7 


I 
3 


4 
19 


4 
13 


4 
13 


I 
13 


8 


44 


I 
31 


I 
18 


12 


I 


28 


•4 


22 


12   I  13 

6 :  7 


22 


7 

7 


5 

6 


15 


II 


19 
6 

5 


19 
6 

8 


II 
6 
6 


18  I  18  I  II  ! 
I  ]  I 
2 


2  1 

I 


8 

4 
6 

5 
I 
I 


I 
I 


I 

12 

2 


I 

12 

8 


I 

ID 

6 


17 
I 


18 
I 
2 


IS 
I 

2 


I 
3 

5 


....I  116 

!  117 

...J  118 

!....(....! !  119 

5  I  S  t  4  I  3  I I  120 


8 
I 
2 


4  !  4  !  4 


S  1  5  I  5  I  4  I   2 
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No. 


B3CAMI1IAT10WS, 


FRBXCH    HISTORY 

13 

1 

^ 

V 

§ 

B 

^ 

t 

e 

6 

B 

» 

X 

t2 

Clai 

Alio 

i 

e 
o 

X 


81 

82 

S3 

84 
85 

S6 

8; 
88 

89 
90 

91 
92 

9J 
94 
95 


315 ' 316  317 


318  310 


UMITBD  STATBS 

HISTORY 

"8 

•s 

a      .5 

■s 

•s 

6 

S         5 

6 

> 

S 

•^         d 

0 

e 

0 
X 

330 

1 

,32] 

392 

323 

324 

ADVANCED   UNITED   STATES 
HISTORY 


17 

12 
20 


35 

8 

II 


4 1 
10 ' 


13 
4 

6 


1 

1 
1 

1 

■2 

325 

380 

o 

< 


e 

o 
c 
o 

X 


328  329 


96 

9 
98 

99 
100 

lOI 

102 

103 
104 

105 
106 

107 
108 
109 
IIO 

III 

XI2 

113 
114 

"5 
116 

117 
118 

iig 
120 


^  I 


I  • 


4  .  3  I 

I  '     I 


2  I 


I 


14  I  19 


45 
24 
II 

14 
19 

23 
29 

68 

22 

20 

15 
15 
31 
43 
52 

10 
29 

24 

57 
46 

16 

45 
50 

15 
39 

4 
32 

43 
33 
23 


81 
40 

32 
18 


32 

'  36 

21 

10 

I  22 

58 
10 

28 

18 
10 
30 
39 
70 

II 

29 
43 
64 
30 


15 
40 

45 
12 

36 


4 
24 

43 
31 
23 

80 

35 
47 
20 


I  „ 


^  I 


II 

16 
28 

9 
II  . 

13 ' 
16 1 

10 ' 

37 1 

8 

13 
34 
22 

^4  I 
10  i 

20  ! 
26  ' 

7! 


3 

19 

34 
16 

14 

44 
12 


28  26 

II   II 

I 


12 

26 

8 

4 

9 

8 
8 

15 

4 
II 


4  ' 

7  i 
19 
34 

6 
10 

29 
22 

13 

4 
16 

22 

6 

7 

3 
14 
33 

3 

7 

17 
II 


1 

1 

1 

^ 

s 

•    •  •    • 

4 

2 

^       )  •    •  «  •    « 

;;..!/...!....' 

•     •  •  •    • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I    1 

1 

1....1 

I 

•    •   •    • 

.  .•• .  .'....1 

2  I 

3 


I 
2 


I 

8 


I 

2 

4 
I 


•  •  •  • 


12 

1        •     .. 

...J 

10     .  ..  . 

6    . . . . 

I 

10 

I 
3 

I    

3    

1 
j 

^   •  •  •  •  I    X 

4  ...J... 
2  ....'.. 


I  .. 


I  I... 
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ctntim^d 


XST  KBAOING  COURSE   IN 
U.   S.    HISTORY 


2 


13 

e 

'i 


330 


331 


332 


73 


t 

o 

6 
O 

X 


333 


334 


aD  KBADINC  COURSE  IN 
U.   S.    HISTORY 


«) 

u 

1.1 

e 


.s 


335    336 


E 

-a 


o 

a 

< 


337 


338 


e 

o 
c 
o 


339 


MEW   YORK  HISTORY 


1 


340 

2 

4 


e 
'S 

t2 


341 

5 
4 


■s 

■s 

g 

> 

•  *• 

CI 

4 

S! 

\J 

< 

349 

343 

4 
4 


I 
4 


o 

X 


344 


No. 


81 
*fe 

83 
84 
85 

86 

87 
88 

89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 
95 

96 
97 
98 
99 

ICX) 

lOI 
102 
103 
104 

105 

106 
107 
108 
109 
IIO 

III 

112 

113 
114 

IIS 

116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


19 
25 


18 
23 

8 


4 

17 

3 


2 

17 
I 


I 

5 


15 


14 


10 


I 
12 


4 
12 


4 
9 


I 
9 


10 
2 


5 
2 


12 

49 
25 

10 
15 


22 

49 
38 

15 

15 

7 

30 


II 
19 
18 

6 

3 
2 

12 


10 
18 
15 

5 
I 

2 

10 


I 
2 


5 
17 


5 
26 


I 

24 


15 


8 
12 

49 
16 

54 
2 

10 


8 

13 

35 
22 

56 

9 
12 


8 
12 

13 
20 

35 

5 

10 


24 
I 

9 


7  I   I 
10  I   2 

6  I 

4  I 


I. ...I 
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No. 


81 
^2 
83 
84 
85 

86 
87 
88 
89 
50 

91 
92 

93 
94 
95 

96 
97 

98 

99 
100 

ICM 
102 
103 
104 
105 

106 

107 
108 
TO9 

IIO 

Til 
112 

113 
114 

116 
117 

118 

119 
T20 


8 

2 

4 

24 

18 

3 

35 


BXAMJNATIOKS, 


CIVICS 


X 

•5? 

13 

Si 

V 

.S 

B 

(3 

345 

346 

35 

32 

5 

5 

s 
D 


/ 

2 


21 

24 

7 


347 

16 

4 
7 
I 

4 

7 

15 

3 


348 

13 
I 

4 


e 

o 

B 


349 

2 


3  I. 


4 
13 

3  ! 


KCONOMICS 


•8 


B 


350 


B 

'§ 

X 


361 

6 


2 

2 


•g 

6 

•a 

D 


858 

4 


I 
2 


o 

S3 
< 


353 

4 


I 


I 
2 


C 

o 

§ 


354 


STKNOGRAPHV,  50  WORDS  nU 
MINUTB 


I 


V 

u 

a 

6 


355 

2 

3 


6 


356 

2 
2 


1g 

1 

1 

•g 

6 

> 

-3 

S 

D 

< 

357 

358 

e 

o 
e 
o 


359 


I. ...I 

2  I   I  !    I 


8 

26 

6 

9 

19 

7 
29 

5 
23 


3 
13 
26 

43 
31 

5 
42 

/ 

2 


35 

8 
16 

13 

4 

19 

13 
17 
II 
20 

9 

6 
II 

33 
49 
23 

3 

37 

6 

2 


21 

6 
7 

4 

I 

7 

9 
4 
8 

13 
3 

2 

4 
23 
34 

15 

I 

19 

4 


10 

2 

3 

4 
I 

3 

8 

3 

8  ! 

7 
3 

2 

2 

II 

25 
15 


10 


10 


8 


5 


2 
2 


3 
3 


I 
3 


13 


10 
2 


6 
2 


3 
4 


I 
3 


4 
2 


2  I 
6 

2 


27 


29  24 


4 
7 


6 
6 


5 
3 


23 


4 
2 


12 

I 

65 
8 

5 

33 
M 
24 

II 


12 

T 
65 

8 
7 

36 
II 

25 
15 


7 
I 

20 

6 

5 

19 

7 

IQ 

6 


5 
I 

12 

4 

5 

II 
2 

18 
6 


I 
I 


I 
8 


4 

I 

8 


4 
I 

8 


8 


I  I 
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STBNOGRAPHY.  75  WORDS  PKK 
MINUTB 

STENOGRAPHY,  lOO  WORDS  PBR 
MINUTB 

BOOKKBBPING 

1 

1 

w 

C 

•8 

c 

•  mm 

E 
& 

•8 
J 
■3 

u 

36» 

< 

363 

g 

§ 

X 

364 

1 

I 

a 
366 

•8 
.s 

X 

366 

E 
•3 

367 

J 

< 

368 

s 

§ 

s 

13 

u 

370 

21 
4 

•0 
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I3Z  Del.  A  . . . 

132  Del.  L.... 

133  Delevan.. 
z24DepeMr.  . 

135  Deposit .. 

136  De  R'ytcr 
Z37  DeVeaux 
138  Dexter... 
isq  D'Youv.. 

130  Dolg'ville 

131  Drum  Hill 

132  Dryden  . . 

133  Dundee . . 
Z34  Dunkirk.. 
Z35  Barlville . 

Z36  E.  Aurora 
Z37  E.  Bloom. 

138  E.  Pem  . . 

139  E.  Kan. . . 
Z40  E.Spring. 

Z4Z  E.  Syr  ... 
Z43  Eaton.... 
Z43  Edmeston 
144  Egberts. . 
Z45  Elizabeth. 

Z46  Ellenville 
Z47  Ellicottv.. 
Z48  Ellington 
Z49  Elmira . . . 
z  ^o  Essex .... 

Z51  Evans.. .. 
153  Fabius... 
Z53  Fairfield.. 
Z54  Fair  H  . . 
Z55  Fairport . 

Z56  Falconer. 
Z57  Far  Rock. 
Z58  Fayette V. 
Z59  Fishkill  . . 
z6o  Flush.  H . 
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Delaware  academy 

Delaware  literary  institute, 

Delevan  union  school 

Depew  union  school 

Deposit  union  school 


DeRuyter  union  school. 

DeVeaux  school 

Dexter  union  school. . . . 

D'Youville  academy 

Dolgeville  union  school, 


Drum  Hill  school...., 
Dryden  union  school. 
Dundee  union  school., 
Dunkirk  union  school 
Earlville  union  school. 


East  Aurora  union  school.... 
East  Bloomfield  union  school 
East  Pembroke  union  school.. 
East  Randolph  union  school. 
East  Springfield  academy 


East  Syracuse  union  school, 

Eaton  union  school. 

Edmeston  union  schopl. . . . , 

Egberts  high  school 

Elizabethtown  high  school - 


Ellenville  union  school.. 
Ellicottville  union  school. 
Ellington  union  school... 
Elmira  free  academy...., 
Essex  union  school , 


Evans  academy 

Fabius  union  school 

Fairfield  seminary 

Fair  Haven  union  school 
Fairport  union  school 


Falconer  imion  school > 

Far  Rockaway  union  school 

Fayetteville  union  school 

Fishkill  union  school 

Flushing  high  school 
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14 

4 
74 


4 

17 


•o 

V 


a 


10 


4 

7 

5 

32 


.a 


& 


11 


.§ 


IS 


24 

59 

28 

50 

60 

27 

77 

81 

21 

29 

35 

9 

31 

47 

34 

34 

32 

17 

23 

23 

9 

26 

26 

24 

21 

20 

19 

12 

19 

13 

155 

40 

18 

17 

38 

26 

37 

86 

34 

67 

68 

60 

39 

63 

25 

114 

164 

«o 

52 

26 

18 

19 

24 

12 

29 

29 

6 

5 

20 

12 

46 

55 

36 

21 

32 

16 

55 

78 

21 

61 

63 

•62 

48 

46 

20 

194 

198 

50 

91 

113 

40 

SO 

95 

38 

373 

379 

324 

50 

31 

II 

15 

12 

5 

23 

33 

22 

95 

60 

38 

37 

27 

II 

55 

59 

39 

22 

23 

13 

50 

18 

16 

18 

25 

7 

48 

42 

16 

40 

86 

39 

•8 

o 


13 


§ 

a 
o 

33 


14 


BLBMBNTARY  BMGLUH 


1 


M 

e 


21 

4 

27 

5" 

19 

3 

9 
34 

2 
8 

17 

5 

9 

I 

24 

14 

19 

4 

13 

4 

18 

I 

25 

7 

33 

58 

4 
26 

25 

3 

76 
18 

9 

4 

10 

I 

6 

I 

10 

I 

35 

7 

15 

2 

21 

58 
18 

3 

25 
4 

48 
36 

10 

6 

32 

314 

7 
108 

10 

•  *  •  •  • 

4 
21 

"s 

36 
II 

14 
6 

39 

12 

13 

2 

15 

10 

7 
16 

I 
2 

38 

14 

15 

28 

31 

34 
20 

54 

21 

24 

31 

24 
II 

100 

35 
52 
56 
47 

59 
37 
22 

9 
26 

37 
44 
47 
30 

29 

90 

37 

36 

418 

42 

9 

21 

72 
52 
36 

12 
18 
20 

37 
40 


a 

'B 

m 


16 

54 
24 
44 
23 
59 

26 

23 
31 
18 
II 

29 

51 
70 
60 

63 

120 

39 
21 

9 
24 

69 

55 
41 
30 
30 

59 
58 
68 
490 
13 

4 
34 
42 

46 

16 
18 

25 
30 
62 


2 

^ 

■9 

Q 

Ql 

y^ 

U 

< 

17 

18 

21 

18 

9 

8 

24 

23 

4 

3 

48 

48 

18 

16 

15 

12 

22 

14 

15 

15 

II 

10 

19 

18 

28 

26 

45 

38 

54 

54 

31 

25 

72 

63 

36 

23 

14 

12 

9 

8 

10 

8 

38 

30 

31 

27 

19 

16 

29 

29 

14 

10 

36 

34 

34 

30 

2^ 

20 

482 

475 

3 

3 

3 

3 

24 

21 

26 

23 

14 

II 

32 

31 

7 

6 

17 

15 

15 

15 

9 

8 

38 

38 

e 

o 

§ 


4 
I 

13 


4 
2 

I 
115 


I 
6 


3 

4 

2 

4 


No. 


10 
2 

•  •  •  1 

I 

•  •  •  • 

5 


I 

4 
I 

4 

I 

4 
2 

12 

I 

3 
I 


[21 
[22 
[23 
[24 

^25 

[26 

[27 

[28 

[29 

[30 

C3I 

^32 

^33 
:34 
:3S 

[36 

'37 
[38 

39 
[40 

[41 
[42 

[43 
[44 
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^50 

:5i 
:52 

53 
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55 

56 

57 
58 

59 
[60 
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No. 


121 
122 
123 
124 

125 

126 

127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 

134 
135 

136 

137 

138 

139 
140 

141 
142 

143 
144 

145 

146 

147 
148 

149 
150 

151 
152 

153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 

159 
160 


BXAMINATIONSt 


69 
70 

39 
19 
32 

30 

23 
26 

3 
II 

124 

38 

39 
40 

7Z 

120 
29 

15 
34 

60 

51 
40 

47 

115 
42 

53 

275 

50 

7 

19 
130 

60 

40 

17 
20 

38 

38 

59 


ARITHMETIC 


1} 

•0 

■J 

ts 

.s 

•0 

18 

if 

B 

S 

1 

'9 
0 

23 

20 

22 

46 

28 

30 
14 
14 

29 

14 
14 

15 

I 

I 

Z7 

27 

27 

27 

13 

II 

19 
26 

13 
10 

II 
10 

4 

3 

3 

18 

10 

10 

31 

19 

19 

Z7 

22 

21 

51 

25 

24 

51 
11 

40 
30 

40 
26 

167 

55 

55 

33 
26 

24 

8 

20 
8 

14 
20 

3 
8 

3 
6 

89 

42 

37 

39 

21 

21 

30 

10 

10 

33 
39 

27 
16 

27 
15 

11 

39 

38 

59 

27 

23 

93 

29 

24 

302 

251 

249 

13 

3 

3 

5 

3 

2 

29 

19 

19 

55 

38 

24 
6 

Z2, 

22 
4 

20 

II 

II 

20 
40 

15 
18 

;a 

34 

13 

II 

93 

54 

53 

o 

e 
o 


24 

2 
3 

3 
II 

I 
I 


2 
2 

5 
12 

2 

6 
2 
I 


3 
8 


3 
3 


98 


4 
9 


18 

I 
4 


II 


e 


25 

24 

35 
56 

23 
Zl 

40 

13 

30 

8 

12 

140 

19 
28 

87 
46 

138 

Zl 
20 

21 

20 

38 

41 
56 

75 
40 

50 

45 

59 

478 

47 

22 

34 
71 
50 

39 

16 

25 
20 
42 
48 


GEOCRAI-HY 


1? 

B 

T' 

•  w 

«i 

K 

J 

u 

U 

1 

26 

27 

o 


62 

ZZ 

52 

13 

80 

39 

27 

4 

57 

33 

40 

24 

13 

8 

30 

18 

6 

5 

21 

II 

62 

51 

45 

31 

53 

28 

^1 

58 

56 

16 

124 

90 

Zl 

29 

17 

II 

19 

10 

21 

14 

75 

27 

51 

ZZ 

69 

31 

75 

40 

47 

II 

46 

35 

58 

33 

80 

45 

478 

384 

28 

6 

5 

2 

38 

23 

46 

31 

31 

18 

54 

46 

22 

15 

25 

16 

29 

20 

42 

20 

81 

58 

28 

26 
10 

37 

3 

33 

20 

7 
18 

5 
II 

38 
29 
26 

57 
15 

80 
26 
10 
10 
II 

19 
24 

29 
40 

10 

ZZ 
30 
36 

377 
6 

2 
21 
30 

17 
44 

15 
16 
20 

19 
43 


o 

B 
O 


29 

I 
I 
2 


I 
2 

4 

I 

2 


I 
I 


I 
I 


I 
I 
2 
I 


I 
IZ 


I 
2 

5 
I 
2 


ENGUSH,    XST    YEAR 


I 

B 


30 


34 


41 

S 

E 

c« 


31 


28 


s 
15 


5 
6 


•8 

6 


82 


o 


33 


C 

o 
c 
o 


34 


16 
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BMGUSH,  aD  YEAR 

ENGLISH,  3D  YEAR 

ADVANCED  ENGLISH 

1 

a 

H 

Ed 

36 

S 

a 

37 

1 

< 

38 

1 

s 

40 

i 

41 

42 

1 

43 

s 

g 

1 

lA 

C 
•-4 

45 

21 
27 

49 

1 

K 

46 

32 

24 

1 
0 

47 

17 
12 

13 

1 

< 

48 

16 

9 
II 

S 

No. 

35 

30 

44 

40 

121 

122 

123 
124 
125 

126 

•  •  *  • 

38 

28 

12 

10 

2 

43 

28 

17 
10 

2 

3Z 

22 

10 

10 

2 

29 

13 
8 

10 
2 

2 

p 

127 
128 

3 

3 

3 

3 

•  •  •  •  • 

129 
130 

131 
132 

133 
134 
135 

136 

137 
138 

139 
140 

141 
142 

143 
144 

145 

146 
147 

90 

36 
71 

75 

35 

27 

45 
62 

97 

41 
43 

9 
II 

2 

124 
42 
22 
II 
27 

59 

47 

54 

52 

2 

9 
45 
31 

I 

41 
2 

21 

14 
29 
31 
44 

16 
31 

1 

I 

59 
27 
8 
II 
12 

29 

16 

31 
29 

2 

3 

31 

19 
I 

30 

I 

ij8 
8 

24 
30 
33 

II 

19 
2 

6 

•  •  •  • 

31 

13 

4 

9 

5 

17 
10 
12 
28 
2 

I 
20 
12 

I 
27 

I 

I 
I 

I 
I 

2 

3 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  «  •  •  « 

43 
II 

II 
2 

117 
50 

5 
10 

38 

57 
28 

83 

I 

I 

^ 

148 

149 
150 

I*)! 

2 

10 

36 

52 

8 

46 

152 

l^% 

•  •  •  • 

154 

T55 

T56 

•  •  • 

1^7 

•  •  • 

4 
20 

44 

20 

19 
58 

8 
II 
Z6 

6 

9 
28 

I 

T58 

•  •  • 

I'iO 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

160 
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No. 


BXAMIKAT10NS, 


121 
122 
123 
124 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 

132 

133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 

130 
140 

141 
142 

143 


145 


146 

147 
148 

149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 

155 

156 
IS"' 
158 
159 
160 


BNGUSH  COMPOSITION 

KHBTORIC 

• 
BNCLISH  UTBRATUXB 

1 
1 

1 

51 

29 
19 
18 

4 

1  19 

26 
II 

7 
8 

I 

21 

15 
33 
30 
26 

73 
20 

17 
II 

•8 

u 

58 

19 
14 
12 

3 

19 
23 

7 

7 

7 
I 

II 
10 

29 
23 
24 

44 

19 

14 

7 

■0 
1 

as 

13 
13 
10 

I 
18 

17 
6 

7 
6 
I 

8 

6 

22 

21 

22 

33 
15 
II 

7 

e 

0 

§ 

1 

Iff 

e 
^4 

56 

14 

6 
20 

•8 
.2 
E 

1 

56 

13 

8 
9 

"8 

B 

0 

57 

II 

8 
9 

•s 

8 
% 

58 

7 
7 
9 

1 
§ 

1 

u 

s 

e 
^^ 

60 

3 

14 

61 

3 

7 

"8 

.§ 

6« 

3 

3 

•8 

1 

63 

2 

3 

1 

50 

21 

74 

64 

4 

18 

26 

54 

2 

59 

I 

2 

•4 

I 
I 

I 

19 
10 

20 
II 

18 
9 

18 

6 

I 

1 

12 

12 

12 

II 

2 

8 

7 
6 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 
3 

5 

I 

I 

I 

4 
I 

II 

7 
18 
29 

7 

I 

6 
16 
18 
38 

7 
I 

3 
12 

15 
26 

7 
I 

3 
6 

15 
21 

I 
76 

•  •  ■  •  « 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

10 

31 
21 

21 

2 
I 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

13 
6 

14 

15 

7 

14 

II 
7 

13 

10 
5 

13 

2 

3 
3 

47 
t6 

16 
8 

I 

22 

8 
I 

12 

7 

I 

12 

5 
I 

2 

16 
9 

3 
I 

3 
I 

2 

I 

2 
I 

I 

78 
11 

88 

72 
21 

29 
26 
10 

t6 

T7 
i»8 

35 
19 
17 
26 

9 

16 

15 
18 

309 
2 

I 

5 

I 

3 
"36 

18 

4 
30 

19 
II 

8 

6 

7 

44 

20 

4 
25 
20 

15 

8 

6 

12 

58 

20 

4 
21 

13 
12 

6 

5 
10 

41 

17 

3 
II 
12 
10 

4 

5 

5 
40 

3 

5 

.... 

5 

4 

2 

34  32 
20  28 

2 

6 

5 

5 

3 

I 

27   20 

14 

14 

35 

366 

2 

i  16 

25 
1  62 

12 

5 

13 
3 
I 

32 

II 

I 

I 

27 

8 

I 

I 

22 

!!!!! 

407  328 
2    2 



3 

27 

5 

36  39 

36  25 

8   I 

78  63 

28 

15 

I 

48 

7 
5 

14 
13 
45 

24 

15 

I 

43 

6 

5 

13 
10 

43 

4 
2 

14 

31 

9 

4 

6 

II 
22 

9 
4 

6 

9 

12 

I 
3 

4 

9 

II 

I 

3 
4 

I 

I 

17 
I 

I 
8 

I 

I 

2 
I 

•  •  •  • 

2 

I 

6  !  8 

7  1  6 

t6 

22 

17 
48 

27 
7 
8 

8 

5 
8 

7 

5 
8 

6 

6 

6 

6 

t8 

2 

7 

7 
6 

46 

I 

16 

16 

16 

16 

8 
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AMBXICAN  UTBKATUKB 

'  r     ■  ■■ 

BNCU9H  KBADINC 

BNGUSH  SBLBCnONS 

1 

s 

*•* 

c 

E 
• 

» 

i2 

*« 

0 

67 

9 

•8 
8 

% 

es 

9 

1 

69 

I 

3 

a 

70 

I 

1 

\ 

0 

72 

I 

1 

i 

73 

I 

1 

a 

75 

II 

"8 
§ 

H 
76 

9 

"8 

e 

1 

77 

9 

76 

9 

79 

5 

No. 

65 

8 
8 

66 

8 
7 
9 

71 

I 

74 

I 

121 
122 

9 

•  •  •  • 

3 

3 

I 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

123 
124 

5 

21 

5 
21 

4 
20 

4 

17 

2 
4 

7 

7 

7 

7 

2 

125 

126 

127 

1 

T28 

7 

7 

5 

5 

129 

130 

131 

9 

8 

8 

8 

I 

132 

15 
26 

13 

24 

9 

24 
6 

12 
21 

•9 

23 

5 

7 
18 

9 

23 

5 

2 

4 
3 

13 

133 

II 

•  •  •  • 

14 

3 

I 

II 

2 

I 

8 

I 
I 

7 

134 

9 

24 
8 

I 
I 

I 
I 

I 
I 

135 

136 

137 

T38 

139 

5 
4 

2 

4 

I 

I 

18 

2 

3 

I 

I 

18 

I 

I 

140 

6 

7 
17 
18 

6 

15 
16 

6 

3 
12 

I 

141 

16 

142 

18 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

I 
18 

I 
18 

143 

7 

144 

145 

3 
I 

3 

I 

8 

9 

5 

3 

146 

14 

14 

12 

II 

3 

I 

I 

147 

T48 

51 

51 

44 

43 

16 

II 

17 

IS 

14 

6 

•« 

149 

T50 

* 

TST 

152 

24 

9 

3 

2 



22 

I 
4 

4 
I 

4 
I 

I 

I 

m'? 

I 

154 

29 

29 

27 

27 

13 

2 

I 

2 
I 

...J 

iS6 

-  -  "  -  - 

TS7 

7 

7 

5 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

158 

ISO 

•  •  •  • 

16 

l( 

5 

16 

16 

12 

•  •  •  • 

K 

a 

5 

5 

•  •  «  • 

17 

13 

13 

6 

166 
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BXAMUfATIOMS, 

BNGUSH  PROSB 

BUCLISH  POETRY 

AMBRICAIf  SBLBCnONS 

No. 

1 
1 

>-* 

80 

4 

1 
1 

81 

4 

•8 

88 

3 

1 

83 

3 

1 
1 

1 

(J 

1 

a 

85 

I 

•8 

c 

*i 

> 

86 

I 

"8 
J 
'« 

0 

87 

I 

< 

88 

I 

i 

S 
s 

1 

M 

a 

90 

12 

"8 
.s 

J 

91 

12 

•8 
.1 

*5 

0 

92 

10 

93 

9 

121 
122 

84 
3 

89 

94 

2 

123 
124 

125 
T26 

14 

12 

12 

II 

6 

5 

5 
2 

2 

2 

2 
2 

I 

I 

127 
T28 

* 

129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 

136 

137 

138 

139 
140 

141 
142 

143 
144 

145 

146 
147 
148 

T49 
-0 

•  •• "  " 

«  •   •  • 

, 

13 

7 
9 

18 

I 

6 
8 

15 
I 

6 
6 

15 
I 

4 
7 

18 

I 

4 

I 

4 
17 

4 
I 

4 
17 

4 
I 

4 
17 

2 

I 

4 

17 

13 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

4 
I 
6 

27 

4 

I 

6 

22 

3 
I 

4 
21 

I 
7 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

5 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 
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160 

12 

6 

I 

I 

21 

19 

18 

17 

8 

• 

6 

6 

6 

3 

II 

10 

10 

I 

29 

23 

22 

II 
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<0tUmMd 

GBRMAN  CLASSICS  IN  KNGUSH 

FRSNCH  CLASSICS  IN  KNGUSH 

A 

1 

§ 

9 

•8 
J 

0 

1 

s 

33 

] 

J 
G 

; 

1 

No. 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

lOS 

108 

104 

121 

T?2 

123 
124 

125 

126 

• 

127 
128 

129 

130 
131 

132 

133 
134 
135 

136 

137 

138 

139 

140 

141 

142 

143 
144 

145 

146 

147 
148 
149 
150 

^151 
152 
153 
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155 

156 

157 

158 

159 
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*•*•••• 

\ 

1 

1 
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BXAMINATIOVS, 

• 

GREEK  CLASSICS  IN  ENGLISH 

OBRMAM,  1ST  YEAR 

GERMAN,  aD  YEAR 

N«. 

1 

a 

lOff 

d 
I 

& 

106 

•0 
«> 

107 

1 

108 
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X 

1 

u 
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e 

»M 

110 

14 

4 

•8 

.s 

B 

« 

111 

12 
4 

6 
112 

5 
2 

•0 

V 

1 

113 

4 
2 

i 

X 

1 

C 

116 

3 

1 

116 

2 

1 

a 
0 

117 

I 

1 

118 

I 

§ 

121 

109 

114 

I 

119 

122 

123 
124 
125 

126 

3 

3 

3 

3 

I 

10 

9 

5 

9 

9 

5 

9 

8 
3 

7 

8 
3 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

I 
2 

I 
2 

I 

2 

I 

2 

127 
T28 

129 
130 

131 
132 

133 
134 
135 

136 

137 

138 

139 
140 

141 
142 
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1 

fi 

0 

243 

"8 

243 

S 

§ 

X 

1 

« 

e 

245 

I 

8 

•8 
.s 

§ 

& 

246 

I 

8 

1 

247 

I 

s 

1 

<: 

248 

I 

3 

c 

i 

SB 

'1 

200 

8 
16 
13 

1 

251 

8 
16 

13 

•s 

J 

'5 

0 

252 

7 
II 

13 

1 
1 

253 

6 

9 
13 

S 

No. 

S40 

244 

249 

254 

I 
4 

121 
122 

123 
124 

126 

5 

13 
3 

I 

2 

3 
8 

4 
7 
9 

II 
3 

6 

13 
3 

2 

2 

9 

4 

9 
II 

8 
4 

6 

12 
2 
2 

5 
2 

2 

8 

I 

10 

6 
4 

6 

2 

I 
2 

5 
2 

I 
6 

2 

5 
4 

6 
2 

I 

*  .•  •  •  ■ 

I 
I 

I 
2 

3 

1  •  •  «  • 

4 

4 

2 

2 

127 
128 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

129 

130 

131 
132 

133 

134 
135 

136 
137 
138 

139 
140 

141 
142 

143 
144 

145 

146 
147 
148 
149 

150 
151 

m2 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

.... 

9 

8 

3 

3 

,  .  . 

.... 

.\\X/'\ 

•  .  • » 

2 

2 

2 

2 

....'-.--1---- 

6 

5 
2 

4 
2 

3 

•  •  •  • 

10 
9 

5 
13 

3 
8 

•  •  «  ■ 

3 

I 

.... 

_ 

4 

4 

2 

2 

4 
3 

8 

5 

2 

5 

4 

3 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

4 

4 

4 

4 

I 

2 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

21 

7 

23 
9 

14 
9 

10 
8 

3 

5 

16 
37 

16 
47 

II 
30 

9 
16 

I 
3 

3 

3 

2 

I 

•  .  •  a 

1 

....! 

5 

6 

4 

4 

2 

10 
II 

14 
6 

3 

10 

9 

4 
6 

3 

6 

5 
2 
6 

3 

5 
3 

«   •  •  •   • 

1 

...A 

*  D" 
153 
154 
155 

156 
157 
158 

159 
160 

....!.... 

....1 

....!.... 

6 
2 

I 

....!.... 

1 
1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•  •  ■  •  • 

....!.... 

....I 

....!.... 

I....I 

8 

3 

2 

I 

...J 

....1-..- 

2 

2 

2 

1  2 

1   I 

14 

15 

13 

13 

5 

■  8 

9 

9 

7 
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KXAM1IIAT10MS, 

PHYSICS,  PART  9 

CHBMISTRY,  PART  Z 

CHBMISntY,  PART  9 

No. 

I 
1 

^^ 

266 

12 

•8 

g 

a 

a 

266 

12 

"8 
a 

0 

267 

4 

268 

2 

g 

§ 

S 

10 

g       Instructed 

A       Examined 

•8 

262 

J 

s 

A       Instructed 

•8 

X 

266 

1 

« 

3 

267 

268 

e 

0 

§ 

X 

121 

260 

268 

264 

269 

122 

3 

3 

3 

2 

I 

2 

2 

123 
124 
125 

126 

"  •  •  • 

3 

4 

4 

3 

I 

•  •  •  • 

S 

7 

I 

5 
7 

I 

4 
4 

4 
4 

*  ■  •  «  • 

2 
4 

2 

4 

2 

3 

2 

3 

127 
128 

129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 

139 
140 

141 
142 

143 
144 

145 

146 

147 
148 

149 
150 

151 
152 

153 
154 

I5S 

156 

157 

158 

159 
160 

2 

I 

2 

I 

2 

I 

2 

I 

•  • . «  • 

2 

2 

I 

I 
I 

I 

•  •  •  «  « 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

3 

3 
2 

I 
I 

I 
I 

S 

5 

4 

3 



2 

I 

I 

I 

8 

10 

3 

2 

20 

20 

13 

13 

I 

I 

I 

10 

10 

9 

9 

•  •  ■  •  • 

2 

I 

I 

I 

7 
II 

8 
10 

4 
9 

I 

7 

3 

71 

69 

47 

38 

6 

17 

22 

16 

12 

9 

5 

6 

5 

I 

I 

5 

5 
5 

4 

I 

4 
I 

II 

II 

•  •  •  • 

II 

10 

I 

6 

5 

4 

3 

«  •  ■  •  • 

I 

I 

I  9 

14 

10 

9 

14 

16 

14 

•  •  • » 
13 

•  •  •  •  • 

14 

15 

14 

13 

2 
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PHYSICAL  GBOGKAPHY 


a 


970 

26 

17 
16 


B 

'g 

it 


271 

33 

15 
20 


•8 

B 


973 

12 
15 


•8 


273 

9 
10 

15 


o 

a 
o 

X 


274 


2 

I 


GEOLOGY 


276 

9 

7 
I 


•8 

.5 
§ 


276 

9 

5 
I 


t 


u 


277 

6 

3 
I 


"8 

o 
< 


278 

6 

3 
I 


e 

o 

§ 


279 


BOTANY 


i 
3 


280 

2 
2 


•8 

B 
I 

(3 


281 

2 
2 


•8 


G 


282 

2 

I 


•8 

o 


283 


g 

o 


284 


No. 


121 
122 
123 
124 

125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 

133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 
139 
140 

141 
142 

143 
144 

145 

146 

147 
148 
149 
150 

153 
154 

156 
157 
158 

160 


22 
6 

5 
10 

6 

88 
17 

19 
II 

48 

18 

17 

3 

5 

2 

29 

18 

45 


38 
6 

5 
10 

6 

30 

24 
26 

15 
59 

34 
18 

4 

5 
2 

40 
18 
35 


25 

5 

3 

8 

5 

18 

19 
12 

10 
30 

22 

14 
I 

4 
r 

34 

7 

14 


21 

5 

3 
8 

5 

15 

19 
12 

9 
26 

22 

12 
I 

4 
I 

22 

7 
9 


24 
3 


25 
3 


24 
I 


21 
I 


20 


12 


20 


12 


16 


12 


2 
2 

2 

4 


9 

5 


8 

5 


7 
5 


6 
4 


12 
3 


8 
3 


6 
3 


7 
9 


8 
9 


5 
8 


3 
20 

16 

7 


5 

13 
16 

7 


5 
12 

13 
4 


I 
2 


23 

II 


27 

II 


18 
10 


17 

5 


5 
3 

8 


5 
3 

12 


10 


II 


5 
3 

9 

7 


3 
3 

9 
6 


II 
2 


14 
2 


10 
2 


10 


8 


6 
3 


3 
12 

13 
3 


8 
I 


I 
2 


15   17 


23 
II 

24 
76 


25 

15 
28 
86 


13 

16 

9 
22 

67 


10 

16 

8 

14 

65 


II 


12 


10 


I 
I 

14 


II 

17 
32 


II 
19 


10 
13 


42  1  42 


7 
12 

39 


13 


4 
14 


4 
14 


4 
12 


I 
II 


2 

18 

19 
4 


2 

23 

IS 
2 


2 

15 
II 

I 


2 

12 

10 

I 


8 


6 
8 


6 

4 


4 

4 

4 

17 

15 


S 

4 
8 

IS 
21 


3 

8  I 
5 


3 
4 
6 

7 
5 


I 
I 


7 
6 


4 
6 


5 
3 


5 
2 


4 
2 


22  I  23 


IS 


IS 


16    16 


7  I  7 
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BXAMINATIOItS, 


ZOOLOGY 


N«. 


121 
122 
123 
124 

125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

132 

134 
135 

136 
137 
138 

139 
140 

141 
142 

143 
144 

145 

146 

147 
148 

140 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 

155 

156 

158 

159 
160 


•8 


)S85 


V 

.s 

i 

(3 


»86 


"8 

0 


287 


46 


43 


42 


8 


8 


I 

< 


288 


42 


o 

g 

X 


289 


26 


PHYSIOLOGY    AND   HYCIKNK 


•8 

u 

5 
« 

e 


290 

IS 

16 
16 
24 

29 

7 

14 
2 

6 

106 
36 
26 

32 


66 

19 
21 

.  26 

21 

30 
39 
47 
30 
31 

51 
40 

35 

205 

38 

II 

36 
40 

34 
29 

12 
8 
25 
15 
24 


•0 

V 

.5 

•8 

B 

E 

1 

e 

3 

291 

292 

42 

23 

18 

12 

33 

14 

9 

4 

39 

23 

29 

20 

7 

5 

14 

9 

2 

2 

14 

6 

34 

21 

50 

26 

47 

25 

42 

25 

41 

22 

93 

52 

23 

20 

19 

8 

26 

7 

7 

5 

54 

42 

36 

25 

47 

17 

33 

29 

25 

16 

56 

29 

41 

27 

78 

45 

217 

135 

14 

4 

4 

I 

33 

24 

28 

9 

25 

7 

44 

27 

16 

8 

8 

7 

34 

18 

18 

9 

31 

26 

"8 

o 


22 
10 

13 

3 

23 

18 

s 

9 

2 

6 

14 
22 

25 

25 
19 

44 
16 

7 
5 
5 

36 
19 

13 
29 

14 

28 
22 

34 
124 

4 

I 
24 

9 
6 

27 

8 

7 
17 

8 
22 


e 

o 
a 
o 

a 


293  294 


GENERAL  HISTORY 


4 
I 

2 


I 
3 


3 
3 
I 

I 

3 
I 

I 
I 


12 
I 

I 

I 

I 

10 


4 
I 


3 
I 


•8 


296 

2 
2 


•8 
0 


8 


296 

2 
2 


6 
*5 


6 
I 


8 


I 

5 


2 
4 


297 

2 
2 


2 


3 
I 


8 


I 
2 


•o 

I 


298 

2 
I 


e 

o 
e 
o 

X 


299 


2 
I 


8 


I 

2 


•  •  *  • 
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GRSSK  HISTOSY 

ROMAN  HISTORY 

ENGLISH  HISTORY 

1 

1 

s 

•8 

8 

a 

1 
301 

6 

2 

30S 

6 

2 

•8 

1 

303 

6 
2 

S 

c 
0 

X 

1 

M 

a 
^•* 

305 

5 
2 

8 

1 

306 

5 

2 

9 

1 

307 

4 
2 

9 

1 

308 

4 

2 

8 

S 
§ 

*« 

M 

a 
»-• 

310 

10 

7 
18 

•2 
.s 

S 

;3 

311 

10 

8 

7 

1 

e 
312 

8 

7 
6 

1 

'  % 

,313 

1 

7 
4 
3 

i 

0 

:SOO 

7 
2 

304 

•  •  •  •   • 

•  ■  »  •   • 

309 

3 

314 

I 

I 

.... 

8 

10 

6 
3 

9 

6 

2 

9 

5 
2 

3 

9 

8 

8 

6 

4 

I 
8 

2 

3 

4 

I 

5 

2 

3 

I 

•   •  •  •   ■ 

6 

2 

I 

3 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

I 
2 

•    ■  •  *   « 

I 

I 

I 

2 

I 

2 

I 

2  . 

I 

• 

I 

17 

16 

10 

10 

I 

•  • .  • 

10 

9 
3 

I 

3 
9 

10 

9 
3 
I 

3 
9 

9 
9 
3 

2 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

. . .  • 
8 

2 

5 

•  • .  • 
9 

3 
9 
3 

5 

I 
9 

2 

9 

2 

5 

I 
8 

2 

7 
2 

4 

I 
8 

I 
4 

5 
3 
9 

7 

7 

3 

14 

9 

6 
2 

7 
8 

6 
2 

4 

7 

I 
I 

• « > . 
9 

3 
9 

I 

2 

2 

I 
6 

I 
5 

I 
4 

I 

I 
2 

I 
8 

I 
8 

4 

5 

2 

2 

5 

5 

3 

I 

I 

13 
8 

8 

I 

7 
6 

7 

I 
4 
5 

6 

I 

•   •  •  •    » 

35 

I 

•  •  •  * 
I 

38 
2 

I 

I 

8 

20 

31 

I 

I 

I 

7 
16 

31 
I 

I 

I 

4 
15 

3 

«  •  •  •  • 

'28' 

I 

2 

29 
3 

2 

28 
2 

2 

2Z 

I 
I 

I 

13 

7 

8 

8 
II 

«  •  •  «  ■ 

9 

7 
9 

7 
10 

6 
8 

I 
8 

3 

4 
22 

3 

27 

2 

IS 

I 
13 

•    •  •  •    • 

I 

2 

2 

3 
28 

I 

3 
24 

I 
2 

24 

•  ■  •  •  • 

9 

2 

I 

25 

2 

I 
24 

15 
4 

10 
4 

5 
3 

2 
I 

2 
27 

I 
23 

I 
23 

2 

2 

I 

I 

22 
I 

IS 

23 
I 

19 

16 

I 

16 

12 

I 

II 

I 

58 

62 

50 

45 

II 

45 

48 

38 

ZZ 

4 

N6. 


121 
122 
123 
124 

125 

126 
127 
128 
129 
130 

131 
132 
133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 

139 
140 

141 
142 

143 
144 
145 

146 

147 
148 

149 
150 

151 
152 

153 
154 
ISS 

IS6 
157 
158 

159 
160 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


BZAMDCATIOMS, 

FKSNCH  HISTORY 

UNITBD  STATBS 

HISTORY 

ADVANCBD  UKITKD  STATBS 
HISTORY 

No. 

1 

s 

3Ift 

•  •  •  • 

■8 

316 

317 

318 

i 

§ 

X 

1 

B 

380 

21 

7 
38 

16 

12 

8 

85 
29 
30 

48 

55 
26 

13 

6 
12 

49 
31 
45 

'I 

40 
8 

7 
116 

7 

5 

17 
46 

55 
31 

16 

9 
24 
18 

30 

•8 

381 

32 

24 
22 

3 
50 

35 

8 

16 

10 

15 

46* 

27 
27 
50 

55 

55 
26 

13 
8 

73 
29 
42 

16 

47 

13 
30 

1X2 
2 

3 
24 
34 
39 
35 

18 

9 
33 
23 
36 

1 
-a 

0 

388 

20 

14 

9 
2 

26 

18 
6 

II 
8 

7 

39 
16 

19 
28 

21 

14 
8 

7 
7 

49 
13 
19 
29 
9 

28 

8 

17 

81 

I 

2 

10 
18 
16 

25 

12 

9 

15 
10 

25 

1 

388 

18 
13 

7 

2 

26 

15 
6 

II 

8 

7 

23 

14 

17 

27 
21 

29 

14 

5 
6 

5 

26 
6 
8 

28 
6 

27 

8 

10 

73 

I 

I 

8 

18 

12 

19 

7 
9 

i 
17 

§ 

B 
0 

s 

1 

S 

885 

i 

« 

886 

"8 

887 

5 

388 

1 

121 

319 

884 

6 

I 

889 

122 

I 

I 

2 

2 

I 

I 

123 

•  a  •  •  • 

124 

125 

4 

I 

3 
2 

I 
4 

126 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

•  •  •  • 

127 

T28 

129 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

130 

131 

132 

4 
2 

5 
3 

I 

I 

133 

134 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

13s 

136 

T38 

I 

I 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

4 
I 

3 

2 

•  ••  •  • 

139 

3 

140 

141 

142 

141 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

•  •  •  • 

3 
4 

I 
3 

5 

I 

3 

5 

•  •  •  • 

2 

144 

I4«5 

2 

146 

5 

3 

I 

16 

147 

I 

I 

T48 

140 

1^0 

151 

152 

3 

2 

I 
I 

153 
I'>4 

I 

I 

I 

8 

5 

3 

2 

155 

Ts6 

157 
158 

159 
160 

2 

•  4  •  ■  • 

"3" 

2 

2 

•  •  •  *  B 

2 

•  •  •  • 

7 

"6* 

6 

•  •*•»' 
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XST  RBADIMC  COURSK  IN 
U.  S.  HISTORY 

aD  RBADINC  COURSB  IN 
U.  S.  HISTORY 

MBW  YORK  HISTORY 

•M 

•8 

g 

a 

H 
331 

•8 

839 

1 

J 
383 

1 

a 

335 

•8 

*i 

H 
336 

1 

337 

• 

338 

g 

a 

339 

1 
i 

1-4 

340 

18 
II 

2 

341 

33 
II 

8 

•8 

34» 

6 

1 

343 

9 
7 
6 

w 

No. 

^80 

334 

344 

2 

•  «  •  •  • 

3 

121 

I 

I 

I 

I 

122 

123 
124 

125 
126 

3 

3 

2 

8 

19 

I 

4 

14 
I 

4 

4 

I 

I 

•  ■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

18 

I 

127 
128 

10 
2 

16 
II 

23 

42 

17 
70 

8 
9 

9 
3 

14 
14 
28 

25 

19 

78 

13 
8 

3 

5 

I 

II 
10 

19 

19 
12 

40 

10 

8 

3 

5 
I 

3 

9 

15 

17 

II 

19 

5 

7 
I 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 
2 
I 
I 

3 

I 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

129 
130 

131 
132 

133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 

139 
140 

141 
142 

143 
144 

145 

146 

147 
148 

149 

152 
153 

154 
ISS 

156 

158 
^159 

,3 

I 

3 

3 

. 

I 

I 

I 

I 

28 
2 

8 

13 
7 

14 

9 
10 

41 

32 
2 

8 

13 
10 

16 

14 
28 

51 

23 
2 

8 
13 

5 

14 
12 

21 

38 

17 
2 
6 

13 
5 

12 

9 
15 
38 

5 

3 

2 
3 

9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

6 
42 

21 
29 

14 
21 

9 
II 

2 

3 

2 

2 

38 

2 

20 

21 
I 
8 

17 
I 

6 

I 

2 

•  •  •  • 

— «  •  •  ■ 

2 

2 

■  «  •  • 

160 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


BXAMINATIOKS, 

CIVICS 

^         BCONOMICS 

STENOGRAPHY,  50  WORDS  PBK 

MINUTB 

No. 

i: 

a 
i— « 

346 

12 
31 

9 
18 

41 

1 

• 
> 

d 
346 

15 
24 
10 

3 
29 

35 

•g 

J 
« 

D 
347 

5 

14 
7 
2 

19 
18 

348 

% 

6 

I 
13 

II 

s 

1 

350 

I 

9 
4 

• 
"\ 

361 

I 
9 
5 

s 

368 

I 

6 
S 

1 

353 

I 

6 
5 

• 

§ 
8 

S 

365 

1 

356 

857 

< 
358 

s 

121 

349 

•  •  •  •  • 

2 

354 

I 
2 

I 

36» 

122 

123 
124 
125 

T26 

4 

« •  •  •  • 

6 

I 

7 
3 

7 
3 

7 
I 

4 

127 
T28 

.... 

4 

•  •  •  • 

5 

45 

8 

40 

17 
12 

15 
6 

8 

4 
6 

49 

9 

24 

4 
I 

7 
27 

5^ 

20 
19 

28 

ID 

8 

4 
2 

49 

9 
26 

I 
I 

5 

9 
5 

30 

15 

7 

18 
5 

4 
2 

2 

22 

3 
15 

I 
I 

3 

3 
3 

17 

13 

5 

12 
I 
2 
2 

•  •  • 

129 
130 

131 
132 

133 
134 
135 

136 
137 

I 

..... 

I 
I 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

I 
2 

3 
3 

I 

I 
I 
3 

I 

I 

3 

I 

2 

•  •  •  • 

7 

3 

3 

I 

I 

I 

1 

138 

140 

I 

•  •  •  • 

.  I 
2 

I 
2 

I 

I 

141 
142 

8 

2 

7 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

143 

I 

6 

IS 

2 

7 

15 

3 

5 
15 

5 
15 

«  •  •  • 

144 
14=? 

5 

5 
26 

5 

27 
21 

25 

141 

4 

22 

13 
21 

4 

17 
II 
10 

34 

I 

6 

3 

3 

3 

2 

146 

147    17 

2 

2 
10 

35 

I 

4 
26 

T.18 

15 
78 

4 

140 

2 

35 

12 

150 

4 

19 
42 

16 

18 

4 

•  •  •  • 

3 
21 

31 
II 
21 

14 

*  •  •  • 

2 

14 

9 
I 

14 

7 

•  ■  •  • 

IS2 

II 
7 

I 

3 

45 
I 

6 

7 
31 

I 
6 

5 
21 

I 
4 

3 
21 

I 
3 

I  "53 

I')4 

ISS 

10 

2 

•  •  •  • 

156 

IS7 

•  •  •  •  B 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

158 

2 

14 
II 

14 

4 

8 

16 

3 
6 

10 

3 

2 

I 

II 

2 

I 

I 

I 

159     15 

t6o  

8 

II 

9   9  1 

S 

...•  •..•1 
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continued 

STBMOGKAFHY,  75  WORDS  FKR 

MINUTB 

STSNOGRAFHY,  XOO  WORDS  FBR 
MINUTR 

BOOKXBBPING 

M 

g 
3#1 

1 

369 

1 

0 
368 

864 

1 

• 

a 
366 

.s 
§ 

366 

0 

367 

g 

368 

IS 

0 

§ 

1 

3 

b 
a 

370 

12 
18 
20 

9 

10 

14 

2 
2 

7 

•g 

a 

871 

II 

13 
20 

7 
10 

14 
2 

2 
7 

1 

« 

878 

9 
12 

19 

4 

10 

13 
2 

I 
4 

1 

878 

7 
12 

19 

4 

10 

13 
2 

I 
4 

N«. 

860 

869 

874 

3 

5 

10 

2 

5 

5 

I 

•  « ■  ■  • 

3 

121 
122 

123 
124 

125 
126 

•  •  •  •  a 

127 
128 

129 
130 

131 
132 

133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 

139 
140 

141 
142 

143 
144 

145 

146 

147 
148 
149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 

157 
158 

160 

34 

14 

14 

13 
8 

5 
4 

21 

14 
15 
13 
10 

17 
3 

18 

II 

13 
10 
10 

IS 
3 

13 
II 

13 

8 

10 

15 
3 

4 
7 
3 
2 
6 

10 

I 

•  •  •  ■ 



>  •  •  ■  • 

7 

4 

3 

3 

6 
8 

3 

6 
8 
2 

4 
6 

I 

4 
6 

I 

I 
2 

•  •  •  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

3 
23 

24 

19 

18 

6 

6 

5 

2 

5 
2 

5 

I 

I 

3 
50 

3 
6 

3 

II 

3 
7 

3 
10 

3 

10 

3 
5 

2 

4 
I 

2 

3 

3 

2 

"  %•  •  • 

13 
8 

33 

7 
8 

39 

6 

5 
20 

6 

5 
18 

I 
4 

«•••   ••••]•■••• 
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EXAMINATIONS, 

HOME  SCIBNCS 

DRAWING 

• 

ADVANOm  DRAWING 

No. 

1 

u 

1 

1-4 

37ff 

a 

1 
a 

376 

1 

377 

1 

378 

s 

a 
0 

S 
379 

J 

0 
»^ 

380 

18 
18 

53 

a 
1 

381 

24 

13 
18 

■g 
.1 
*s 

0 

389 

8 
II 

4 

< 
383 

7 
5 
3 

S 

1 

a 

386 

•  a  •  • 

6 

3 
2 

•  •  •  • 

IS 

•0 

.s 

E 

« 

M 

386 

4 
6 
2 
2 
3 

17 

•2 
J 

387 

I 

5 
I 

2 

2 

9 

1 

388 

I 
2 

I 

2 
2 

3 

i 

a 
0 

X 

121 

384 

I 
I 

389 

122 

I 

I 

123 

124 
125 

126 

•  ••  •  • 

46 

TO 

50 
29 

28 
19 

24 
II 

3 
3 

•  ••  •  • 

127 
128 

II 

II 

6 

5 

a  •  •  •  • 

129 
130 

131 
132 

133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 

139 
140 

141 
142 

143 
144 

145 

146 

147 
148 

149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 

156 

157 

158 

159 
160 

13 

50 
13 

34 

34 
21 

99 

23 
21 

3 

13 

26 

25 
41 

39 
27 

105 

23 
21 

3 

I 

19 
8 

19 
19 
18 

7 
I 

I 

14 
6 

8 

5 
12 

42 
I 
6 

I 

I 
I 

15 

5 
4 
5 

IS 

3 

I 

5 

2 

4 
26 

3 

I 

I 

3 
I 

3 
16 

3 

I 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

3 
13 

•  •••  ■ 

•  ••  •  • 

3 
I 

•  •*  •  • 

5 

•  •  •  • 

24 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

3 

3 

I 

2 
I 

I 

I 

46 

59 

12 

17 
30 

64 

40 

31 

152 

2 

3 

26 
40 
71 

25 

43 
16 
10 

64, 
43 
9 
17 
34 

55 
46 
42 

158 
2 

3 
32 

15 

4 
62 

'I 

II 

32 
23 

2 

14 
23 

28 

17 

17 

141 

2 

2 

15 

5 

I 

46 

18 

2 

18 

8 

9 

21 

12 

2 

14 
12 

23 

6 
137 

I 

12 
19 

25 
12 

15 
7 

12 
5 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  fl*  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 
2 

32* 

36 

19 
2 

3 

36 

19 
I 

31 

2 

14 

1 

14 

I 

15 
I 

8 

14 
I 

2 

I 

■  •  •  •  ■ 

•  ••  •  • 

*  ■•  •  • 

II 

5 

I 

35 

7 
2 

17 

4 
6 

I 

•  «  ■  •  • 

2 

II 
6 
I 

27 

4 

I 

14 

14 

I 

8 

8 

4 

•  • .  •  ■ 

I 

I 

•  ••  •  • 

» ••  •  • 

•  ••  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

13 
7 
5 

16 

4 
S 
5 

•  •  «  • 

2 
4 

•  •••  • 
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cmttunud 


•        PSYCHOLOGY 

STHICS 

w 

s 

^4 

« 

1 

CO 

«       Allowed 

i 

a 
o 

1 

1 

307 

•3 

< 

B 
O 

390 

391 

392 

394 

305 

300 

398 

399 

-  -  -  - 

I 

I 

I 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

4 

I 
4 

4 

2 
2 

2 

I 

2 

I 

3 

3 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

8 

13 

4 

4 

KEGENTS  CREDENTIALS  CON< 
FERRBD 


CERTIFICATES 


PRELIMINARY 


TOTAL 

DURING 

YEAR 


II 

4 

9 
I 

9 

12 

14 
17 
39 

22 

53 

19 
6 

8 

2 

35 

20 

8 

28 

II 

24 

i8 

12 

246 

3 

2 
20 
20 

6 
29 

II 
10 

13 
12 

44 


•  •  •  • 


19 


Total 
from 
origin 


402 


JUNIOR 


Is. 
sued 
dur« 

ini{ 
year 


408 


Total 
from 
ori- 
gin 


404 


594 

104 

769 

20 

39 

10 

I 

•  •  •  • 

393 

54 

284 

40 

48 

•  •  •  • 

9 

•  •  •  • 

36 

17 

40 

7 

100 

I 

26 

269 

37 

393 

50 

730 

58 

58 

20 

853 

87 

lOI 

29 

21 

7 

8 

2 

•  80 

6 

170 

57 

20 

23 

571 

22 

194 

12 

257 

56 

l^^ 

25 

320 

39 

3278 

203 

3 

0 
112 

6 

27 

7 

^Zl 

2f^ 

41 

28 

487 

108 

13 

2 

ID 

206 

Z1 

23 

7 

585 

13 

No. 


[21 

[22 

[23 
[24 

[25 

[26 
[27 

[28 

[29 

[30 
[31 

iZ2 

[34 

35 

[36 
^Z7 
38 

39 
[40 

[41 
[42 

143 
[44 

^45 

[46 

[47 
[48 
[49 
50 

[51 
[52 
^SZ 
[54 
[55 

[56 
:57 
[58 
59 
[60 
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No. 


RBGBNTS  < 

CXBDBimALS 

SYSTBM 

OP  Z891 

i 

CBXTIPICATSS 

DIPLOMAS 

• 

30-COUNT 

40-coimT 

SO-COUNT 

ADVANCBB 

ACADBMIC     . 

1 

CLASSICAL 

ADVAKCKS 

Issued  during 
year 

r 

1. 

1^ 

r 

lb  e 

V 

•g 

I 

•a  .a 

V 

1. 

^4 

M 

B 

1 

r 

416 

18 

•S 

•8?. 
1 

417 

II 

• « •  • 
2 

406 

•  •  •  •    • 

•  •  •  •   • 

406 

107 

41 
II 

407 

•    •  •  •    « 
■    •  ■  •    • 

408 

75 

31 

3 

409 

410 

8 
3 

411 

418 

•  •  >  •  • 
I 

413 

6 

6 

10 

414 

129 
72 

13 

416 

•    •  •  •    • 

418 

31 
10 

2 

•  •  •  •    « 

•  •  •  •    ■ 

•  •  •  •    • 

59 

50 
20 

I 

44 

32 

15 

I 

6 

22 

10 
2 

2 

II 
3 

31 

25 
2 



4 

6 

5 

I 

19 

8 

I 

3 

3 

•  «  ■  •    • 

•  •  •  •    • 

I 

14 
9 

15 
32 

li 

18 

90 

23 

5 

12 
6 

2 
21 
28 

59 
II 

66 
12 

2 

I 



•    •  •  •    • 

5 
2 

II 

5 
4 

i^ 
83 

5 

86 
8 

• « •  • 
•  •  •  • 

8 

I 

9 
4 

I 

. 

i 

9 

3 

12 
3 

I 

5 

4 
6 

8 

2 

2 

8 

I 

7 

3 

I 

31 
3 

7 

2 

2 
I 

12 

3 

I 
8 

31 

I 

2 

5 

I 
20 

28 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

14 
48 

• 

I 

I 

2 

3 

4 

19 

•  •  •  • 

3 
70 

II 

58 
22 

38 
301 

I 

50 
4 

50 

13 

29 

205 

6 

II 

2 

4 
3 

3 

5 

7 

SL32 

44 
9 

58 

ID 

41 
182 

•  •  •  • 

3 

I 

I 

5 
2 

4 

C24 

•  •  ■  • 

I 

I 

6 

23 

3 

9 

I 
34 

..... 

8 

4 

12 

81 

V     •    •    • 

I 

3 

77 
23 

lOI 

• 

4 

• 

I 

4 

18 
80 

I 

2 

52 

20 
82 

2 

3 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 

I 
2 

I 

::::: 

4 
2 

'2 

9 

•  •  »  •  « 

5 

I 

10 

I 

28 

2 

15 

•    •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

38 
69 

IS 
2 

41 

"s 

2 

I 

13 

I 

3 

46 

I 

3 

II 

4 

5 

bii 

'83' 

7 

di6 

23 

121 

122 
123 
124 
125 

126 

127 
128 

129 
130 

131 
132 

133 
134 
135 

136 
137 
138 

139 

140 

141 
142 

143 
144 
145 

146 

147 
148 

149 
150 

151 
152 
153 
154 

155 

156 
157 
158 

159 
160 

a  Of  these  two  were  issued  with  honor,  one  a  Germaii -diploma.  b  Of  these  one  German- 

and  one  70-count  academic.  d  Of  these  three  were  issued  with  honor,  one  6o-count  academic, 

year.  f  Of  these  two  were  issued  with  honor.  g  Of  these  one  was  issued  with  honor. 
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COMFSRKKo,  amttmud 


7YSTSM    OP  Z895 


#  CBRTIFICATBS 


COUMT 


419 

4 

5 
3 


84- 

COUNT 


3 

5 
I 

2 

3 

5 
12 

6 

12 
2 

I 
3 


13 

6 

I 

fix 

5 

4 

3 

IS 


4 

2 


14 


e 

I 


2  I 

2  I 

6  1 


420 

3 

5 
2 


36- 

COUNT 


-8 


4 
2 


4 
2 

4 
12 

4 

5 

4 
I 


2 
I 
2 

7 
3 

6 

2 

I 

II 


2 

5 


I 
2 

15 


491 

I 
I 


e  DIPLOMAS 


4«- 
COOMT 


S 

S 


429 


AZ>' 
▼AN> 
CBD 


1 


498 


I 

3 

2 

4 

I 


AFFORTIONMBNT  OP  ACADEMIC  FUND 


Forcreden- 

tiali  and 

attendance 

being  60%  of 

the  amount 

due  for  1895 

and  firon 

Hoxtonlaw 


4»4 

$369.27 
217.54 
171.39 


I 
I 


•  •  •  • « 


359.78 

315.47 
12.00 


153.87 
222.04 
196.00 
411.42 
185.96 

474.46 
176.56 
135.76 
III.9O 

125.43 
349.92 


For  attend- 
ance  1^6  and 

Uw 


495 

$172.66 
150.00 
141.46 
104.29 

205.45 
166.25 


FOR  BOOKS  AMD 
APPARATUS 


During 


496 


Total  to  date 


100.00 


114.65 

383.15 
166.76 

319.67 

208.79 

308.15 

1,317.89 


147.62 
227.23 
157.90 
418.73 

140.56 


113.93 

143.41 
145.80 

177.83 
223.41 
129.00 

226.24 

142.17 
107.64 
110.34 

107.75 

239.96 
110.52 
112.80 
219.36 
132.92 

207.73 
144.72 
138.18 

697.93 
100.64 


$100.00 


22.50 
50.00 


150.00 
25.00 
25.00 


50.00 


25.00 
50.00 

97.25 

50.00 
50.00 


50.00 


24380 

141.71 
364.62 


150.22 

155.78 

120.45 

252.47 

II4.6I 
104.16 

167.28 

1 12.54 
249.80 


25.00 


50.00 


38.85 


497 

$1,449.66 

2,712.34 
300.00 


681.00 

647.59 
325.00 


100.00 


377.00 

322.50 
1,280.13 


1,715.01 

150.00 

51.98 


13528 

550.00 


25.00 

260.00 

328.89 

100.00 

50.00 

99.00 

2,066.19 


28.50 

25.00 

2^71.25 

7500 
399.00 

50.00 

672.45 


1,206.72 


No. 


21  Del.  A...  Z2X 

22  Del.  L...  zas 

23  Delevan..  133 

24  Depew...  134 

25  Deposit..  X35 

26  DeR'7terx36 

27  De  Veaux  127 

28  Dexter...  128 

29  D'Youv..  129 

30  Dolg'villciso 

31  DrumHill  131 

32  Drjden  . .  133 
Z3  Dundee . .  733 

34  Dunkirk..  134 

35  Earlville .  135 

36  B.  Aurora  136 

37  E.  Bloom.  137 

38  E.  Pem  . .  X38 

39  E.  Ran...  139 

40  E.  Spring.  140 

[A\  E.  Syr....  141 
[42  Eaton....  X42 
[43  Edmeston  143 

44  Egberts..  144 

45  Elizabeth.  Z45 

46  Ellenville  146 

47  EUicottv .  147 

48  Ellington  148 

49  Elmira...  X49 

50  Essex 150 

51  Evans....  X5X 

52  Fabius...  152 

53  Fairfield  X.  53 

54  Fair  H...  154 

55  Fairport .  155 

56  Falconer.  156 

57  Far  Rock.  X57 

58  Fayetlev.  X58 

59  Flshkill . .  X59 

60  Flush.  H.  x6 


French  was  issued  with  honor.         c  Of  these  two  were  issued  with  honor,  one  60-count  academic 
one  7c -count  academic  and  one  8o<ount  academic.  e  Total  from  origin  same  as  issued  during 
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No. 


i6x  Flush.  I..i6t 
x63Ponda  ...1 62 

163  Forestv..l63 

164  Fort  Ann.  1 64 
i6sFtCov...l65 

166  Ft  Ed.  I..  166 
x67FtEd  U..167 
x68  Ft  Plain..  168 
169  Frankfort  1 69 
X70  Frank.  A.  170 

X7X  Frank.  U.I 71 
17a  Fr'dship  .  17 2 
X73  Fulton  ...  1 73 
174  Fultonv..l74 
17s  GainesY. .  ^  75 

176  Gen.  v.. .  176 
x77Gen.  W..177 

178  Genera  ..1 78 

179  Gilberuv.  179 
xSoGl'sF.  A.180 

iStGl'sF.  U.181 
18a  Glov'rsv.182 

183  Goshen  ..1 83 

184  Gouv'n'r.  184 

185  Gowanda  ^°5 

186  Granville  186 

187  Great N..  187 
x88  Greene  ..  188 

189  Greenp't .  1 89 

190  Green V...  190 

191  Grnwich  191 

192  Gr'n wood  192 
103  Griffith  ..193 
X94  Groton...  194 
j95Haldane  .10^ 

196  Hamb'g..T96 

197  Hamilt'n.197 

198  Ham 'd' p.  198 

199  Hancock  .199 
2ooHartw'k..200 


BXAlim- 


KAME 


Flushing  institute 

Fonda  union  school 

Forestville  free  academy 

Fort  Ann  union  school , 

Fort  Covington  free  academy. 


Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute. 

Fort  Edward  union  school 

Fort  Plain  union  school 

Frankfort  union  school 

Franklin  academy 


Franklin  academy  and  union  school.., 
Friendship  academy  and  union  school, 

Fulton  union  school 

Fultonville  union  school 

Gainesville  union  school 


Genesee  Valley  sem.  and  union  school. 

Genesee  Wesleyan  seminary 

Geneva  union  school 

Gilbertsville  union  school 

Glens  Falls  academy 


Glens  Falls  union  school, 
Gloversville  high  school. 
Goshen  union  school. . . . 
Gouverneur  high  school. 
Gowanda  union  school, . 


Granville  union  school... 
Great  Neck  union  school. 
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1        . 

•  •  •  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

•  •  •  • 

••**| 

.  ..  . 

•    ■  ■  ■    • 

2 
13 

I 

13 

I 
13 

I 

2         2 

2 

2 

I 

13 

Q 

0  ^ 

1 

..    1    -- 

•    •   •    • 

I 

2 

I 
2 

I 

3 

«    •  •    • 

«    •  •    • 

•    •   •    • 

•    •  •   • 

2 

I 
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continued 

• 

GBRMAN  CLASSICS  IN  SMGLISH 

FRBNCH  CLASSICS  IN  8NGLISH 

Instructed 

.6 
§ 

1 

8 

0 

1 

i 

a: 

1 

•-4 

1 

"l 

w 

1 

.1 
0 

j 

s 

g 

No. 

95 

06 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

161 

162 

163 
164 

165 

166 

* 

167 
168 

« 

169 

170 

171 
172 

^7Z 
174 
175 

176 

177 
178 

179 
180 

••••••    ■ 

\  •  •  •  •  • 

• 

' 

181 

182 

183 
184 

I8S 
1R6 

187 
188 

189 
190 

191 
192 

193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 

200 

1 I 

•  •••••• 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


BXAMINATIOlfli 

GRKBK  CLASSICS  IN  KNGUSH 

OBRMAN,    1ST  YEAR 

GSXMAN,    2D  YSAX 

N*. 

1 

a 

105 

3 

M 

H 
106 

0 

107 

1 

108 

f 

X 

1 

110 

■8 

.9 

s 

& 

111 

lis 

lis 

1 

■8 

116 

116 

1 
117 

5 

118 

1 

t6t 

109 

114 

119 

* 

162 

6 
14 

6 
9 

6 
7 

6 
7 

I 
2 

163 

164 

165 

t66 

9 

9 

7 

7 

2 

-  . .  - 

*  « «  • 

17 

15 

5 
12 

16 

12 

5 
II 

4 

2 
2 

4 
2 

8 
8 
4 
7 
2 

2 
2 
2 

8 
6 

4 

7 
2 

2 
2 
2 

13 
4 
5 

7 
4 
5 

3 

3 

167 
168 

4 

4 

169 
170 

171 
172 

173 
174 
175 

176 

177 
178 

179 
180 

8 

8 

6 

■"e" 

2 
2 

5 

I 

•  •  •  ■ 

6 

I 
7 

I 
6 

I 

5 

9 

12 

17 
6 
2 

23 

27 

17 
II 

4 

5 

8 

8 
12 

7 

3 
21 

26 

19 
10 

5 
5 

8 

8 
12 

.7 
2 

II 

20 

19 
6 

5 
4 

7 

5 
12 

6 

2 

10 

19 

19 

4 

5 

4 

5 

2 

II 

7 
5 

7 

5 

5 

6 
5 
5 

5 
5 
4 

I 

I 
I 

6 

•  •  •  ■  • 

4 
I 

2 

15 
9 

II 

4 
12 

2 

12 

13 

9 

4 
10 

2 

7 
II 

4 
4 
3 

2 

7 
II 

4 
4 
3 

181 

ft  •  •  •  ft 

182 

3 

183 
184 

i8s 
186 

187 
188 

2 

14 

2 
12 

2 

9 

ft  •  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

189 
190 

191 
192 

193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 

24 

ft  ft  •  •  * 

■    •   ■    • 

ft  ft  ft  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•    •  •    • 

•    •  •    • 

12 

4 
23 

12 
27 

12 

4 

7 

22 
27 

9 

4 
5 

IS 
23 

9 
4 
5 

14 
21 

•  •  •  •  ft 

•  ft  ft  •  • 

6 
3 

7 
3 

7 
3 

7 
3 

ft  •«  •  • 

ft  ft  •  ft  • 

...^. 

5 
2 

4 
4 
•  •  •  ■ 

33 

2 

2 

4 

•  •  ■  • 

II 
2 

I 

4 
•  •  •  • 

II 
2 

•  ft  •  ft  • 

^ 

10     10 

6 
•  ■  •  ■ 

6 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

■  •  •  ■ « 

4 
•  •  •  • 

I 

•  ■  •  • 

«  •  •  • 

■  ••  •  • 
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m 

GBRKAN,  3D  YBAX 

FRENCH,  XST  YEAR 

FRBMCH, 3D  YEAR 

•0 

St 
u 

a 

1 

.a 
§ 

N 

H 
1»1 

1 
122 

123 

1 

1 

125 

"i 

8 

126 

127 

•8 

128 

\ 

1 

130 

131 

132 

1 

133 

g 

No. 

120 

124 

129 

134 

161 

162 

163 
164 

165 
166 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

29 
10 

26 

9 

-  3 
4 

2 
2 

10 

3 

4 
3 

2 

2 

•  ■  «  • 

167 
168 

169 
170 

171 
172 

173 
174 
175 

176 

177 
178 

179 
180 

20 

25 

22 

22 

4 

1 

9 

5 

s 

46 

20 

15 

12 

• « • « • 

6 

7 

6 

4 

■    M   *    A 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

4 
2 

I 
3 

2 

I 
2 
2 

I 
I 
2 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

2 

I 
I 
I 

I 

3 

2 
10 

3 

2 

9 

3 

I 
8 

2 
I 

8 

■  ■  •  •  • 
I 

4 

• 

2 

•  ■  •  • 

3 

I 
3 

3 

I 
3 

•  ■  •  • 

I 
3 

3 

8 

4 
3 

•  •  •  • 

2 

7 
4 
2 

I 

2 
6 

2 

4 

I 

i8i 
182 

184 
I8S 

186 

I 
I 

I 

I 

10 

12 

10 
14 

9 
9 

9 
6 

I 
I 

7 
18 

8 
II 

5 
4 

5 

4 

•  ••  •  • 

187 
188 

3 

I 

I 

I 

189 
190 

191 
192 

193 
194 

195 
196 

■  « •  • 
2 

2 

2 

1 

2 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 
I 

8 
9 

I 

I 
6 
9 

I 

I 
5 
9 

I 

I 

5 
7 

1 
2 
3 

2 

3 

2 
3 

2 
3 

I 

■ 

107 

Jrf/ 

IQQ 

....1 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  •  •  « 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

200 
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f  UNIVERSITY   OF  THE    STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


EXAMINATIONS, 

FRENCH,  3D  YEAR 

LATIN,  XSt  YEAR 

LATIN,  9D  YEAR 

No. 

135 

■a 
u 

g 
1 

186 

1 

187 

I 

S3 
< 

138 

1 

1 

140 

£ 

> 

141 

s 

0 

142 

1 

143 

g 
§ 

1 

u 
145 

•2 

c 

i 
S 

146 

1 
0 

147 

148 

i 

i6r 

189 

144 

149 

162 

4 
49 

5 
40 

4 
17 

4 
17 

*  •  •  • 

••••  --■- 

163 



I 

164 

•  •  •  • 

-  ■ "  •  - 

1 

165 
t66 

*  * 

«   «   «   • 

.......... 

I 

I 

I 

12 

13 
8 

20 

25 
100 

16 

22 

25 
25 

'\ 

9 

20 

32 

4 
26 

20 
20 

12 
II 
7 
15 
19 

19 
30 

16 
12 

24 

17 

34 
10 

9 

17 

27 

4 
26 

23 
20 

i 

7 
8 

13 

15 
22 

26 

5 
7 

17 
10 

30 
6 
8 

9 
22 

I 

15 
12 

15 

I 
6 

7 

3 

13 

8 
17 

25 

2 

7 

17 

9 

30 

5 
8 

8 
22 

I 

15 

II 

15 

I 

1 

1 

167 
t68 

I 

I 

169 
170 

171 
172 

8 

8 

7 

7 

I 

•   «   •   • 

•  •  ■  • 

173 
174 
175 

176 

177 
178 

179 
180 

3 

4 

4 

2 

2 

«  •  •  •  ■ 

5 
I 

8 

I 

7 

I 

6 

I 

"  •  •  • 

6 
I 
2 

•  •  •  •  « 

9 

I 

I 
8 

I 

I 
9 

I 

I 
9 

I 

I 
7 

I 

181 

3 

2 

2 

•  •*  •  * 

183 
184 
185 

186 

\ 

6 

•  •  ■  • 

5 
I 

5 
I 

5 
I 

4 

9 

9 

6 

•  •••   " 
5 

2 

•  •  •  • 

187 
188 

3 
26 

5 

17 
2 

25 
26 

20 

6 

28 

4 

TO 

6 

4 
12 

4 

17 
2 

25 

14 

8 

i 

6 

15 
4 

3 

4 
2 

7 
I 

13 
4 

4 

5 

27 

6 

8 

3 

3 
4 

2 

7 
I 

12 

3 
3 

5 

24 

4 
8 

3 

189 
190 

191 
192 

193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 

-  -  «  - 

•  * « • 

^ 

I 

I 

2 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

2 

4 

•  •  * 

•  ••  •  • 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

■  •  ■  * 

•  •  «  • 

•  ■  •  fl 

•  ■  •  • 
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continued 


cassar's 

COMMBNTARIBS 

LATIN,  3D   YEAR 

sallust's  catilimb 

1 

1 

'§ 

1 

151 

•8 

E 
•! 

0 

152 

0 

163 

e 

0 

1 

1 

1 

155 

c 

"l 

« 

156 

•8 
J 

'5 

0 

157 

1 

1S8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

160 

I 

161 

1 

0 

]; 

163 

S 

150 

154 

159 

16i8 

164 

3 

3 
25 

3 
II 

I 

5 

•  •  •  •  1 

•  •  •  • 

25 

I 

•  •  •  • 

2 

2 

3 
6 

9 

7 

10 

2 

3 

7 
6 

•  •  •  • 

3 

3 

I 

8 

2 
3 

6 

•  •  • "  • 

10 

2 

7 

5 

4 

9 

^  •  •  • 

I 

I 

2 

2 

I 

4  •  •  • 

II 

14 
15 

9 

2 

6 

5 

•  ■  ■  • 

13 
9 
9 

I 

4 

4 
21 

•  •  •  • 

7 

3 
8 

I 
4 

3 
21 

I 

•   •  •    • 

2 

2 

•  ■  •  • 
2 

2 

•    •  •  •    • 

45 

•  •  •  •  • 

9 

3 

I 

3 

2 

2 

2 

6 

6 

I 
II 

I 
10 

I 

6 

I 

6 

2 

23 

«  •  •  • 

8 

4 

5 

5 
5 

7 

2 

4 

5 

I 

3 

2 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

9 

6 

4 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

•  •  •  •  • 

^  ■  «  ■ 

•    "  •  •    • 

4 

5 
13 

I 

7 

•  •  •  « 

3 
8 

I 

6 

■  •  ■  « 

3 
3 
I 

4 

I 

28 

■«  •  ■  • 

7 

I 

•  •  •  • 

7 

7 

4 

4 

I 

^  «  ♦  • 

4 

5 
5 

fl  •  •  • 

4 
4 

■  •  •  • 

4 
3 

5 

2 



«  •  •  • 

..   ..1 

•  ■  ■  • 

38 

41 
9 
3 
8 

35 
6 

3 
4 

15 

3 
2 

4 

I 
I 

•    •  ■  •    • 

10 

*    • 

3 

71 

•  •  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•    •  •  •    • 

No. 


161 
162 
163 
164 
165 

166 
167 
168 
169 
170 

171 
172 

173 
174 
175 

176 

177 
178 

179 
180 

l8i 
182 

183 
184 

185 

186 
187 
188 
189 
190 

191 
192 

193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 
199 
200 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

CICSRO'S  ORATIOirS 

ovid's  mbtamorphosbs 

vikgil's  asnkid 

No. 

S 
1 

166 

1 
1 

166 

0      Claimed 
•4 

0      Allowed 
00 

f 
170 

1 

171 

17» 

17S 

E 
§ 

s 

176 

'1 

« 
» 

170 

J 

177 

1 

178 

1 

t6t 

169 

174 

i"» 

162 

2 

7 

2 

7 

2 

4 

2 
2 

2 

163 
164 
165 

166 

I 

I 

I 

I 

•  •  •  • 

167 
168 

169 
170 

171 
172 

173 
174 
175 

176 

177 
1.78 
179 
180 

12 

8 

6 

6 

3 

6 

7 

6 

6 

2 
14 

2 

14 

2 

7 

2 

5 

•  ^  •  • 

I 

4 

4 

4 

4 

•  •  •  ■  ■ 

i 

3 
4 

2 

3 

I 
I 

3 
15 

•  •  «  • 

2 
3 

3 
10 

6 

I 

3 

3 

3 

6 

I 
2 

3 
3 
6 

7 

8 

3 
II 

3 

I 

I 
14 

6 

I 
II 

2 
I 

I 
II 

I 
I 

4 

•  •  •  •  • 

2 

4 

I 

I 
13 

I 

■  •  •  ■ 
•  •  •  • 

7 

181 

182 

183 
184 

185 
186 

19 

21 

17 

13 

6 

4 

4 

4 

2 

8 

8 

I 

4 

7 
I 

2 

4 
I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

4 

187 

188 

2 

6 

I 

5 

2 

4 

I 

6 

I 

I 
I 

5 

I 

189 
190 

191 
192 

193 
194 

195 

196 
197 

198 
199 
200 

20 

9 

7 

I 
4 

I 

I 

I 

•  •  •  • 

I 
5 

I 
5 

I 
5 

I 
4 

4 

4 

4 

I 

2 
5 

4 

5 

2 

5 

•  •  •  • 

2 

• 

I 
6 

I 

5 

I 
4 

•  •  ■  • 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•  •  •  •  • 
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t^miiMM^d 

vikgil's  bclogubs 

GKBBX,  Z8T  YSAK 

GRSBK,  SD  YXAK 

1 

•g 

.S 

1 

181 

I8d 

00      Allowed 

i 

o»      Instructed 

1 

1 

9 

M 

H 
186 

187 

1 
188 

m 

« *    Instructed 

E 

s 

1 

•8 
lOd 

108 

104 

No. 

180 

184 

180 

101 

l6l 

162 

163 
164 

165 
166 

167 
168 

2 

169 
170 

171 
172 

173 
174 
175 

176 

177 
178 

179 
180 

3 

3 

3 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

5 

I 

I 
3 

2 
2 

I 

5 

I 

2 
2 
I 

I 

5 

I 
2 
I 
I 

I 

5 

I 

2 

2 

I 

s 

181 

6 

6 

5 

182 

183 

184 

185 
186 

187 

188 

189 

190 
191 

192 

193 
194 

19s 

196 

197 

198 
199 

200 

s 

5 

5 

5 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

1 

•  •  ■  •  • 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

.  .  .  .'  -  -  - 

..... 

•  •  •  •  • 

....1 

••••   ■•••• 

3l 

4 

I 

I 

•  •  •  • 
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EXAMINATIONS, 

xbnophon's  anabasis 

hombr's  iuad 

GRKSK,  3D  YBAR 

No. 

M 

«       Instructed 

0( 

•2 
g 

"i 

a 

196 

M 

«       Claimed 

S       Allowed 
00 

0 
X 

e       Instructed 

•8 
201 

1 

202 

0       Allowed 

09 

i 

§ 

e       Instructed 
0( 

0       Examined 

10 

0       Claimed 

•1 

1 

55 

e 

0 

g 

i6i 

190 

204 

208 

1 

209 

162 

"  "  •  " 

.... 

.... 

.1  .   . 

163 

1 

164 

T65 

Tf)6 

.  *  *  ■ 

167 

t68 

i6q 

170 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 
I 

I 
I 

I 
I 

I 

171 

•  •  •  • 

■  .  • . 

172 

173 

174 

I 

I 

I 

I 

175 
176 

I 
7 
9 

I 

I 

II 

I 

I 

2 

8 
■  •  •  • 

2 

I 

7 

2 

2 

•  ■  •  • 

177 

■  • . . 

178 

8 

6 

7 

4 

179 

t8t 

I 
9 

I 
II 

I 
8 

I 

5 

T82 

2 

15 

14 

14 

10 

3 

f- 

*  •  •  . 

183 
184 
185 

t86 

2 

2 

2 

I 

.  •  • « 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

187 

' 

188 

•  * « • 

189 
190 

191 
192 

193 
194 

195 
T96 

•  •  •  . 

m    •   •    i 

I 

I 

I 



I 

I 

1 

107 

tq8 

1.  ..  , 

199 

200 

8 

8 

7 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

•  ■••  .•••■ 
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canHnued 


ADVANCBD  ARITHMBTIC 


•0 

% 

c 

fi 

B 

a 

X 

Ei4 

»io 

Sll 

9 
10 


10 
22 


II 

5 

7 
10 

23 


12 
I 

14 


22 

5 


II 
II 


7 
9 
4 
3 
15 

28 

3 
12 

5 

7 
10 

23 


12 
I 

16 
2 

17 


3 

7 

24 

7 


7 
32 


2 
10 
28 


u 


212 


8 
3 


8 


4 

4 

3 
I 

5 
12 

3 
6 

5 

2 
6 

4 


4 
I 

6 

I 

3 


I 
2 

14 

2 


o 


813 


6 
I 


8 


I 
2 

3 


10 

2 

3 
I 

I 

3 

3 


4 
I 
2 


I 
2 
6 
I 


3 
4 


3 

2 


c 

o 
% 


»14 


ALGEBRA 


I 

s 


S15 


29 

49 
10 

19 

3 

•27 

7 

31 
162 

25 
22 

36 

3 

19 

12 

14 

45 
II 

14 

30 

.57 
17 
56 
36 


15 

56 

8 

30 
2 

27 
16 

53 

29 
21 
II 
15 
24 


216 


29 

49 

6 

10 

3 
25 
II 

27 
44 

14 
26 

37 

6 

10 

20 

2 

45 
12 

14 

36 

64 
17 
48 
37 

10 

16" 

28 

10 

32 

3 
28 

14 
19 

31 
21 

II 

15 

13 


V 

J 


»17 


19 

19 

3 
8 

2 

14 

4 

13 

30 

9 

19 

33 

3 

3 

12 
2 

37 
10 

10 

29 

48 
10 

43 
21 


5 
17 
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II 
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12 
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II 
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4 
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15 

2 

4 

7 
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7 

2 
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8 
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I 

I 
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1 
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a 
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I 

& 
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o 
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•8 

o 
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S 

o 

§ 
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•8 

.a 
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•8 

.9 
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[92 
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18 
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6 

16 
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4 
16 


II 
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8 
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7 


I 

7 
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I 
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16 


5 
17 


5 
14 


5 
12 


8 

8 

20 
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64 
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7 

12 
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6 
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68 


8 
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8 
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46 


8 
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8 

53 
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45 


I 

I 

10 
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2 
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15 
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10 
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15 
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13 
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13 
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I 
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6 
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6 
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6 
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I 
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12 
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8 
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6 
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13 
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4 
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9 

21 

40 
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13 
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10 
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15 
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13 
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28 
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2 
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18 

9 
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4 
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9 
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16 
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20 
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18 
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I 
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13 
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I 
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I 
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I 
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I 
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I 
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23 
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9 
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10 
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27 
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I 

13 
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28 


3 

6 


9 
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8 

28 

6 
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I  !  16 


3  10 

8  !  14 

3  !  5 

I  i  10 


2 

3 
I 


10  1^. 


II 

7 

2 

14 
2 

4 

4 
2 


105 
64 

4 

99 
5 
27 
50 
82 


12  I     5  ! 

2 1  6 ; 


3 
4 


3 

I 

2 

5 


3^ 

23 


II 
5 
7 

14 

27 


a  Of  these  one  60-count  academic  was  issued  with  honor. 


b  Toul  from 
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cuNFBRRED,  continued 


SYSTEM  OF   1895 


b  CERTIFICiVTES 


COUNT 


be 

c 

•c 

•a  eg 
8 


419 


s 

C23 


8 


4 

3 

4 

17 

3 
6 

8 

I 

2 

II 

3 
12 

2 

3 

2 

CI7 

I 

10 

6 


5 
3 
4 

II 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

8 

9 

5 

4 
7 
2 

2 
I 


04- 
COUNT 


be 

e 

s 

M 
M 


420 


36- 

COUNT 


c 


9 


3  DIPLOMAS 


48- 
COL'NT 


.5 

'u 

■O 

•s 


SI 


4S1 


I 

9 
I 

4 

2 

5 
8 

7 
8 

3 

7 

14 
I 


I 
2 

9 
3 

7 

II 

7 


4 
5 

5 
I 

3 
4 


3 
I 

3 
I 

3 


10 
I 

5 
2 


2 

6 


I 
I 

3 


•  •  •  •  • 


C2 

5 

I 
2 


I. 


3 

I 


I 
3 


I 
I 


42S 


I 
3 


>. 


AD- 
VAN- 
CED 


a 

u 
9  1 

•a 


i 


423 


•  ••  •  • 


APPORTIONMENT   QY    ACADEMIC   FUND 


For  creden- 
tials and 
attendance 
being  60%  of 
the  amount 
due  for  1895 

and  from 
Horton  law 


424 


$106.92 
227.16 
302.15 


191.44 

132.01 

143.221 
195.12 

173.92 

613.39 

216.51 
413.72 
872.77 
159.03 
263.01 

390.42 
99.00 
593.12 
175.85 
331.30 

540.69 
1,043.23 

408.17 

190.67 
106.16 
261.59 
231.53 

319.05 


398.62 
358.68 
201.48 

370.34 
328.83 
219.14 

235.79 
201.00 


For  attend- 
ance I  8q6  and 
from  Horton 
law 


425 

$106.89 

155.47 
209.69 

108.34 
142.63 

122.73 

138.70 

I47.67> 
147.69 
318.34 

143.93 
188.42 

505.35 
123.02 

123.98 
174^25 


381.20 
128.58 
180.00 

249.67 
481.69 

162.93 

192.03 

207.26 

144.10 
107.85 
166.  IS 
212.09 
1 15.87 

214.05 

105.55 
227.41 

192.87 

153.08 

176.65 

187.63 

153.19 
135.84 


FOR    BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS 


During 
year 


426 


»• 


$104.00 


50.00 

164.25 

28.50 


100.00 


84.45 
50.00 


25.00 
87.78 


315.00 

40.00 

100.00 


100.00 

50.00 
201.29 


50.00 


36.00 
150.00 


100.00 

50.00 

147.69 

50.00 


ToUl  to  date 


427 


$634.73 
603.42 


54440 

1,824.19 

945.44 

96.90 

50.00 

2,400.00 

252.30 

1,248.85 

48500 

18.75 

75-00 

289.78 
2,036.00 

1,516.33 

507.41 
1,799.00 

885.00 

1,571.72 

150.00 

1,410.69 

1,002.32 

150.00 


301.00 


407.50 

885.00 

36.00 

1,660.31 

1,229.41 

200.00 

860.00 
147.69 
125.00 

351.36 
551.10 


No. 


5l  Flush.  I.. 
53  Fonda  ... 

63  Forestv . . 

64  Fort  Ann. 

65  FtCov... 

66  Ft  Ed.  I.. 

67  Ft  Ed.  U. 
08  Ft  Plain.. 

69  Frankfort 

70  Frank.  A. 

71  Frank.  U. 

72  Fr'dship. 

73  Fulton  . . . 

74  Fulton  v.. 

75  Gainesv.. 

76  Gen.  V . . . 
'j'j  Gen.  W.. 

78  Geneva  . . 

79  Gilberts V. 

80  GPs  F.  A. 

81  Gl'sF.  U. 

82  Glov'rsv. 
^  Goshen  . . 

84  Gouv'n'r. 

85  Gowanda. 

86  Granville. 

87  Great  N.. 

88  Greene... 

89  Greenp't. 

90  Greenv... 

QI   Gr'nwich.  191 
02  Gr*nwood  192 

93  Griffith...  iq: 

94  Groton  .. 

95  Haldanc  . 

g5  Hamb'g.. 
g7   Hamilton. 

98  Ham'd'p  . 

99  Hancock. 
200  Hartw'k..  200 


origin  same  as  issued  during  year.         c  Of  these  one  was  issued  with  honor. 
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KXAMIX- 


No. 


«ox  HavMingr  •  20I 
302  Herkimer 202 
ao3  Hermon. .  203 
204  Highland.  204 
305  Hinsdale.  205 

906  Hobart. . .  206 

207  Hog^ansb.  207 

208  Holland.. 208 

209  HoUey . . .  209 
azo  Homer. . .  210 

axx  Hon'yeF.2ii 
3ia  Hon'ycU.2I2 
213  Ho'8ickF.2I3 
2x4  Hornell . .  214 
2x5  Horteh'ds2I5 

ai6  Houghton2i6 
2x7  H'd8onH.2l7 
218  Hud.  R.I. 218 
3x9  Hunter... 219 
aaDH*nt'gton220 

22x  Illon 221 

222  In.  S.St.Jk  222 

223  Inrington223 

224  Islip 224 

225  Ithaca  . . .  225 

2a6Ivcs 226 

227  Jamaica. .  227 

228  Jamesto'n  228 

229  Jam'sville229 
330  John8to'n230 

23Z  Jordan . . .  2'^  I 

232  Kec8*ville232 

233  Keuka  . . .  233 

234  Kinde'h*k234 

235  Kingston.  235 

336  Kno'lesv.236 

337  Lake  G..237 

338  Lake  P. . .  238 

339  Lancaster  239 

340  Lanf*gb*g240 


NAME 


Haverling  union  schooL 
Herkimer  union  school.  < 
Hermon  union  school... 
Highland  union  school.  < 
Hinsdale  union  school. . 


Hobart  union  school , 

Hogansburg  academy , 

Holland  Patent  union  school , 

Holley  union  school 

Homer  academy  and  union  school 


Honeoye  Falls  union  school. 

Honeoye  union  school 

Hoosick  Falls  union  school. 

Hornell  free  academy , 

Horseheads  union  school.  • . 


Houghton  seminary 

Hudson  high  school 

Hudson  River  institute... 

Hunter  union  school 

Huntington  union  school 


Ilion  union  school 

Institute  of  the  Sisters  of  St  Joseph, 

Irvington  imion  school 

Islip  union  school , 

Ithaca  high  school 


Ives  seminary 

Jamaica  union  school. . . 
Jamestown  high  school. 
Jamesville  union  school 
Johnstown  high  school. 


Jordan  free  academy... 
Keeseville  union  school 

Keuka  institute 

Kinderhook  academy... 
Kingston  free  academy. 


Knowlesville  union  school. 
Lake  George  union  school. 
Lake  Placid  union  school. 
Lancaster  union  school. . . . 
Lansingburg  academy 


RBADINC 


a 


40 

21 

23 

15 

II 
85 


a 
'§ 


1 

o 

a 
« 

IB 

J 

« 

0 


33 
24 

19 


124 

295 
30 

6 
48 
29 


12 

42 
21 

55 
10 

118 

16 
66 

83 


52 


46 
11 
44 

3 

21 

13 
6^ 


8 

43 
24 
24 
25 
3 

II 
4 
54 
25 
29 

33 

12 

82 

1x8 

30 

r 

49 
17 


27 

60 
21 

19 
21 

165 

13 
61 

91 


5^ 

31 

13 

44 
8 

SO 

3 
3 
7 
9 
93 


29 

33 
12 
82 
118 
30 

I 

49 
17 


27 

60 
21 

19 
21 

i6s 

12 
61 
91 


52 

13 
13 

50 

3 
3 
7 
9 
92 


e 

o 

G 

e 


43 

15 

24 

6 

21 

I 

15 

2 

3 

II 

6 

4 

2 

54 

29 

24 

5 

23 
19 

I 

17 
28 

10 


18 
13 


12 

2 

10 

2 
2 
8 

2 
17 
38 


16 


14 


6 

2 

i5 


3 
I 

23 
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AT10N8 


WRITING 


•4 

e 


6 

49 
24 
22 

21 


II 
99 
55 
47 
35 

20 

«    •  •   4 

171 

291 
18 

3 
56 

51 


c 
E 

(3 


66 

41 

25 


o 

-a 
9 


II 

4 

54 

30 

35 

49 

25 
148 
109 

18 

I 
57 
17 


8 

41 

23 

13 


i 

o 

a 


II 

4 

54 
30 

35 

49 
18 

120 

109 

18 

I 
49 
17 


9 

7 
II 


3 
I 

17 

4 

17 

14 
I 

31 
6 


I 
22 

7 


SPELLING 


10 

71 

51 
40 
26 

44 

77 

137 
120 

47 
SI 

45 

17 

136 

455 

45 


•0 

a 

•g 

IB 

I 

J 

> 

K 

^ 

11 

1» 

13 

s 

a 
o 

X 


71 
50 


98 

7^ 
40 

24 

44 

86 
46 

127 
42 
S6 

62 

60 

197 

357 
48 


79 
79 


52  |»  52 
37  I    37 
32 
10 
6 

22 

II 

33 
26 

47 

29 

15 
112 

80 

28 


I   32 

9 

6 

li   22 
10 

31 
26 

47 

14 
106 

75 
26 


60 
36 


60 

•  35 


14 

10 

7 
8 
2 
I 

3 
I 

8 

8 

16 

3 
I 

19 
10 

3 


BLBMENTARY  BNGLISH 


V 

o 

9 

h 

c 


15 

62 

2» 
31 
31 
16 

38 
99 
27 
33 
46 

61 

19 
130 

417 
20 


a 
I 

f2 


29 
14 


16 

66 

I  42 

31 

29 
12 

45 
28 

84 
33 
47 

75 

41 
148 
146 

30 


-a 
0 


17 


I 

a 
< 


18 


60 

45 


64 
72 


37 
20 

8 
3 

9 

6 

24 

25 
34 

50 

16 

120 

106 

22 


41  r  23 

37 
20 

6 
3 

9 
5 

24 
24 
33 

40 
16 

85 

93 
21 


e 

o 

§ 


19 


50 
28 


I. 


i? 


2 

2 


5 
7 
I 


12 
I 


No. 


201 


\  17  j  202 
203 
204 
205 


206 
207 
208 
209 
210 

211 
212 
213 

214 
215 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
2123 
224 
225 

226 
227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 

233 
234 

235 

236 

237 
238 

239 
240 


10 

79 

29 

55 
12 

120 

22 

67 

144 

m     m    »     t 

66 


24 
40 

19 
37 

4 
22 
21 

7 
17 


22 

60 

29 

19 

21 

163 

16 

53 
117 


22 

60 
28 

19 
20 

148 

12 

53 
162 


66 

33 

13 

47 

8 

46 

4 

4 
20 

24 
81 


66 

33 
13 
47 
7 
46 

4 
4 

15 

24 
81 


6 
4 
3 
5 
33 

I 

18 
30 


I  86 

40 

77 
82 

20 

183 

22 

78 
206 


120 

46 

77 

55 
20 

275 

30 

73 

234 


48 

43 
41 
32 
14 
145 

14 
52 

174 


48 

42 
37 
29 
13 
141 

12 

46 

173 


24 

5 

4 

3 

37 

5 

14 
75 


74 

153 
26 

61 

25 
132 

20 

108 
158 


86 

60 
26 
61 

27 
181 

26 

105 
186 


55 

53 
25 
18 

19 
148 

13 

•  57 

162 


48 

50 
23 

15 

18 

.146 

13 

45 

158 


I 

2 

35 

I 

I 

36 


25 

9 


2 

3 
14 


193 

31 
57 
79 
8 
80 

35 
25 
72 

31 
58 


191 

80 

43 

76 

6 

103 

39 
23 
70 

44 
230 


79 

29 
28 

45 

4 

17 

7 
26 

19 
"5 


79 

29 
28 

41 

4 

65 

13 
5 

24 

19 

113 


4 

3 
16 

2 

18 

I 
2 

3 

3 

43 


98 

35 

45 

51 

8 

131 

27 

SO 

43 
16 
61 


75 

48 

32 

46 

8 

114 

25 
28 

36 

35 

154 


57 

32 
18 

39 

7 

46 

15 
7 
16 
22 
96 


55 

28 

15 

37 

6 

42 

12 
6 

13 
20 

87 


■  3 

•  «  •  9 

9 

•  •  •  • 

I 

•  •  t  • 


I 

ID 
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hb 


AmTKMKTIC 


2 


20   SI 


201 


78 

202    I  40 

203  I  33 

204  ,  36 

205  I  23 


206 
207 

208 

209 

210 

211 
212 

213 
214 

215 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

226 
227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 
233 
234 

235 

236 

237 


49 
69 
92 

31 
43 

66 

29 

132 

375 

53 

5 
84 
96 


83 
43 
36 
36 

17 

55 
21 

III 

30 

45 

94 

66 

183 
223 

53 

2 

88 
94 


I 


2Z 


•2 
g 


23 


§ 


GSOGKAfHY 


I 


52  I  47 
28  I  27 
16 

4 
6 

13 
5 
24 
22 
28 

38 

II 

90 
118 

33 

I 
50 
27 


I 
50 

25 


24   25 

89 
51 

43 
32 
16 

36 
69 
31 
43 
48 

47 

44 
-132 

451 
67 


.s 


p3 


12 
I 


I 
62 

51 


26 

101 

55 

47 

25 
12 

43 
28 

94 
57 
58 

58 

55 

183 
194 

65 


73 
81 


•2 

J 

U 


27 

71 

39 

27 

4 

I 

18 

5 
22 

22 

43 

31 

20 

127 

100 

38 

I 

54 
37 


o 


e 

o 
a 
o 


28   29   30 


ENGLISH,   1ST  VBAX 


u 

2 


55 

38 
27 

3 
I 

12 

I 

21 

22 

34 

29 
16 
104 
76 
32 

I 
52 

27 


I. 


4 
4 


I 
4 


7 
2 
2 


8 
2 


I 

i3 


31 


•8 

-I 
u 


32 


« 

< 


33 


o 

a 
o 

X 


34 


83  liio 


133 
30 
80 
26 

148 

84 

no 

104 


88 

31 

63 

26 

216 

30 
105 
131- 


35 

60 

23 
20 

17 
153 

7 

43 
102 


30 

58 
22 
20 

17 
153 

7 

•43 
102 


II 
I 

4 

7 

42 

I 

5 
27 


86 

85 
56 

64 
29 

185 

40 
148 
205 


157 

89 
56 
64 

29 
271 

45 
144 
228 


65 

72 

38 

24 
20 

177 

18 

85 
187 


53- 

70 

23 
16 

19 
177 

17 

73 

184 


22 


2t2 


3 
I 
I 
2 

23 

I 
2 

33 


10^ 


104 


77 


50 


1^8 


92 

78 
30 

61  i  61 

23  I  9 
98  1 144 


70 
22 


12 

50 


238  I  16 

239 
240 


60 

28 
16 

35 

5 

68 


60 

28 

15 

35 

5 

65 


12  '  •  5  5 

40  '  6  6 

15  }  I  I 

20  I  .14  1  19  19 

29  I  29  I  64  I  61 


13 

6 
4 

7 

3 
8 


159 


138 


35  50 

42  60 

64  56 

8  8 

1 16  182 


I 


2 
17 


28 
50 
52 

28 

51 


26 

23 

49 
38 

131 


100 

25 

27 

3:^ 
6 

61 

12 
8 

17 
22 
90 


100 

21 
24 
31 
5 
60 

II 
6 

15 
20 

89 


I 
12 
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t0t$tlH9IHI 

1 
SMGLISHf  aD  YSAR 

KNCUSH,  3D  YKAR 

ADVANCKD  SNGUSH 

85 

1 

f 

\ 

U 

8( 

1 
S 

37 

• 

38 

89 

40 

1 

J 

H 
41 

48 

.... 

48 

g 

s 

44 

46 

41 
'I 

1 

1 
8 

H 
46 

41 

54 
II 

47 

21 

43 
6 

48 

18 

^6 

8 
S 

K 

48 

•  •  •  •  • 

3 

•  •  •  •  • 

No. 
201 

202 

203 
204 
205 

206 

8 

• 

44 

21 

15 
32 
26 

49 

33 
117 
191 

17 
2 

4 

26 
3 

19 
26 

19 

16 

15 

79 

114 

14 
I 

2 

19 

2 

14 
24 

14 

15 
13 

59 

89 
8 

I 
•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  9  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■  • 

5 

•  •  ■  ■  • 

I 
5 

5 
•  •  •  •  • 

38 
Z7 
14 
39 

21 

29 

17 

128 

286 
i6 

207 

208 

209 
210 

211 

212 

213 
214 

215 
216 

I 

I 

I 

217 
218 

7^ 

95 

31 

19 

219 
220 

38 

146 
22 
60 
10 

132 

26 
.42 

39 

22 

% 

146 

28 

39 
42 

24 

64 
18 

15 
6 

115 

15 
29 
30 

12 

57 
13 

'I 

105 
13 

I 

• 

r?ir 

?''2 

223 
224 
225 

226 

227 
228 

35 

229 
230 

2%l 

8 

90 

47 
70 

7 
81 

4 

57 
19 
40 

4 

35 
14 
35 

2 

'5 

232 

233 

234 
235 

236 

38 

19 
23 

42 

16 
22 

II 

10 
6 

II 

7 
5 

3 

237 
238 

12 
60 

19 
70 

46 

12 
34 

t  •  •  •  • 

I 

239 

240 

^32 
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KXAMINATIONS, 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 


No. 


u 


« 

e 


201 
202 
2G3 
2C4 
205 

206 

207 

2CS 
209 
210 

211 
212 

215 
214 
215 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

226 

227 
228 
229 
230 

# 

231 
232 

233 
234 

235 

236 

238 

239 
240 


50 

45 

34 
20 


•8 

a 


IS 

12 

37 
IS 
29 
13 

28 

4 

52 
190 

35 


21 
48 


51 

SO 
36 
23 


■8 

•s 

a 

> 

a 
u 

i 

5» 

iV8 

RHBTORIC 


s 

a 
o 


54 


45 
28 

13 


19  10 


17 
21 

4S 
27 
13 

37 

7 

64 

117 
42 

I 
21 
42 


13 
6 

28 
21 
II 

29 

5 

57 
108 

3/S 

I 
21 

24 


28 
26 

13 


3 

1 

1 

11} 

Q 

> 

HH 

H 

55 

56 

J 


57 


•8 
5 


BNGUSH  LITBRATDRB 


s 


II 

3 
26 

21 

II 

27 
5 

47 
96 

31 

I 
21 

23 


2 

5 
9 

I 
I 
6 

17 
2 


II 
I 


10 
8 

15 
I 


13 


32 
9 
9 

10 

8 

38 

234 

9 

4 
23 
48 


II  I  10 

81  7 

15   7 

I   I 


15 


27 
7 
9 
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GREEK  HISTORY 

ROMAN  HISTORY 

ENGLISH  HISTORY 

•8 

a 

"8 

q 
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a 

808 

1 
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6 
§ 

305 

9 

1 

3 

806 
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307 

5 

1 

808 
3 

s 

£ 

S 

810 

17 
24 

c 

E 

• 

1 

1 

1 

0 

312 

18 

17 

< 

813 

12 

13 

8 
§ 

as 

No. 
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19 

24 

814 
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I 
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2 

2 

2 
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206 
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9 

9 

9 

7 

2 

21 

20 

19 

19 

8 

6 

8 

6 

4 

I 

2 
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3 
14 

3 

13 

I 
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6 

I 

5 

3 

II 

I 
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I 

3 

3 

10 

I 
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I 

3 

3 
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I 
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4 

3 

12 

3 
12 
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II 
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9 

9 
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2 
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18 

9 

18 

2 
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19 

9 

9 

2 

I 

18 

9 
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2 
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17 
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I 
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4 

% 

9 

5 

9 

5 

9 

5 

7 
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5 

2 
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36 

6 
12 

27 

6 

12 

17 
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12 

15 
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2 

II 

35 
10 

3 
37 
10 

I 
28 

2 

19 
I 

I 

217 
218 
219 
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44 

34 

15 

13 

I 

23 

2 

23 
2 

16 
2 

16 

2 

3 
2 

18 
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18 

2 

14 
2 
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I 

I 

26 

21 
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2 

42 

10 

4 

2 

3 
58 

8 

10 
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2 

3 
53 

3 

7 
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2 
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3 
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16 

2 
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21 
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13 

2 
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20 
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13 

I 
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20 

II 

12 

I 
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22 

12 

II 

5 

23 

I 
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20 

4 
19 

2 

19 
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19 
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9 
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36 

21 
38 
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30 
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228 
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15 
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2 

4 

7 
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2 

4 

6 

5 
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4 

I 
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14 

I 
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14 

I 

3 

3 

5 
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9 

6 

5 
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3 

I 
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14 

25 

8 

I 
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28 

7 

I 
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18 

7 

I 
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2 

5 
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13 
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10 

21 
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20 
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22 
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I 
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16 

45 

73 

90 

16 

45 
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17 

34 
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51 

70 

12 

20 

I 
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22 

95 

34 

69 

10 

18 
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II 
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94 
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7 
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2 
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13 
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26 
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21 

29 

12 

86 

10 

14 

9 

5 

20 
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40 
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6 
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3 
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31 
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32 

10 

20 

6 
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3 

I 
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20 

6 
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3 
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1 
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I 
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1 
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1 

1 

a 
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•8 
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337 

1 
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% 

^i4 
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20 

1 
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H 
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46 

22 

•s 

J 
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0 

348 
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19 

1 
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13 

1 

0 
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3 

» 
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i6 

7 

17 

I 

19 
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4 
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I 
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13 

II 

I 
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4 

5 
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6 
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2 
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7 
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2 
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II 
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38 

3 
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14 
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i8 
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9 

i 
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'7 

9 

42 

5 

30 

24 
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30 

4 
29 

23 

4 
22 
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II 

22 

4 

3 

4 

II 

3 

' 
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17 

17 
2 

17 

10 
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4 

4 

^ 

6o 
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II 

55 
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14 

4 

35 

35 
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3 

27 

25 

9 
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I 
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38 

28 
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2 
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I 
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I 

I 
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18 
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BJCAMINATIONS, 


CIVICS 


No. 
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202 
203 
204 
205 

206 
207 
208 
209 
210 
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212 
213 
214 

216 
217 
218 
219 
220 

221 
222 
223 
224 
225 

226 
227 
220 
229 
230 

231 
232 

233 
234 
235 

236 

237 

238 

239 
240 
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31 
14 

9 


.S 


346 

31 

14 
10 


•2 


347 

23 

II 

5 


1 

< 


348 

7 
2 


e 

X 


849 

2 
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850 

27 
12 


351 

27 
13 


35» 

22 

13 


853 

12 


8 
X 
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3 
2 


STBNOGRAKHV,  50  WORDS  PER 
MINITTB 


a 


355 


•8 

a 


561357 


I 


358 


t 

o 
a 
o 

X 


358 


I 


16 


17 


II 


8 


II 


II 


II 


II 


33 
16 

24 

17 


I 


15 

7 

27 

24 


8 

6 

16 

18 


6 

5 
6 

15 


18 

77 
10 


26  I  15 
52  35 
II   5  , 
I    I    I 


II 
32 

5 


4 
9 
I 


51 
64 


51 
67 


41 

25 


39 
16 


10 
33 


12 

16 

8 


10 

22 

6 

12 

16 

8 


10 
20 

5 

9 

15 
5 


10 
20 

9 

15 

4 


6 

8 


2 
3 


31 
18 
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18  16 


34 

9 

72 

21 

31 
73 


34 
10 

85 

14 

31 
80 


13 
16 


3 
9 


II 
12 


II 
12 


II 
12 
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12 


3 
3 
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8 

56 

5 

15 
60 


4 

4 

52 

2 
8 

55 


I 
2 


I 
2 


I 
I 


I 
I 


12 


10 


25 


26 


26 


26 


14 


I 


58  I  59 


47 

8 

12 


54 
10 
12 


24 

34 

7 

10 


17 

26 

7 
5 


8' 
10 


9 

12 


8 

12 


8 
II 


I 
4 
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9 
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8 
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4 


13 


34 


19 


18 
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58 


9 
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51 
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II 
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STKMOGKAPHY,  75  WORDS  FBR 
HINUTB 

STBNOGSAPHY,  XOO  WORDS  PBR 
MINUTB 

BOOKKBBPING 

1 
1 

e 

g 
i 

a 

869 

363 

364 

a 

N4 

365 

•8 
J 

366 

•8 
0 

367 

368 

i 

32 

1 
370 

32 
16 

3 

1 
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32 
21 

3 

•8 

a 

3 
0 
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31 

9 
3 

•s 

373 

31 
8 

3 

1 

No, 
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369 
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21 

4 
I 
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203 

204 

, 

I 

8 

13 

14 
II 

8 

I 

7 
8 

13 

II 

8 

I 

7 

7 

10 

II 

8 

4 
3 
4 
5 
6 

205 

8 
28 
26 
II 

8 

206 

.... 

207 

•  •  •  • 

208 

209 

210 

211 

212 

i 

I 

1 

63 
30 

58 
30 

37 
30 

27 
30 

•  7 
23 

213 

214 

215 
216 

. .  • .  • 

217 
218 

66 

39 

21 

17 

4 

219 

.... 

29 

32 
6 

?^ 

23 

9 
13 

14 

29 

15 
6 

31 
16 

20 

I 
10 

17 

27 

'I 

22 

16 
20 

I 
.10 

14 

26 

15 

5 
22 

16 

20 

I 

9 
14 

14 

II 
2 

5 

9 

17 

4 
9 

220 

221 

222 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

228 

220 

47 
14 

37 

12 

I 
II 

33 

9 
I 

II 

22 

8 

I 
II 

5 

I 

I 

10 

230 

231 

2^2 

.... 

II 

233 
234 

46 

2 
I 

46 

2 

I 

35 

2 

I 

31 

2 
I 

8 

I 

235 

•  ■  •  • 
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24 

I 
18 

I 

17 
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9 
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26 
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B3CAMJKATXONS, 

HOMB  SCIENCE 

DRAWING 

ADVANCKD  DRAWING 

No. 

1 

0 

§ 

s 

375 

•8 

1 
n 

M 

1 
u 

■8 

1 

< 

378 

379 

1 

a 
380 

33 
62 

17 

4 
14 

27 

23 
10 

28 

16 

72 
29 

77 
99 
34 

1 

1 
& 
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33 

38 

15 

4 

19 

29 
12 

9 
22 

24 

105 
29 
84 
86 

34 

•8 

S3 
< 

S 

a 
0 

m 
6 
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44 
3 

•8 

1 

& 
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3 

"8 
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6 

1 

< 
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c 
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0 
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1 
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1 
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1 
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I 
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1 

6  

202 
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1          1 

32   . 

9 

I 

9 

7 
6 

4 

13 
15 

22 

12 

57 

59 
22 

12 

4 
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204 
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206 

1 

••••  •«•■• 

1 

( 

* 

1 

•  ■  •  •  • 

2 

5 

4 
2 

8 

10 
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8 
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51 
19 

1 

•  •  «  •  • 

2 

14 
34 

•  •  •  ■ 

15 

9 
6 

3 
3 
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2  

i 

209 
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1 
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I 

•  •  «  * 

24   3 
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1 
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214 

215 
216 
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•  •  •  • 

94 

5 

2 

66 
9 

27 

5 

27 

4 

I 

3 

217 
218 

18 

13 

10 

8 

2 

14 

14 

7 

219 
220 

85 

50 
2 

63 
25 
63 

33 
60 

47 

93 

33 

2 

55 
20 

68 

12 
60 
47 

36 

26 
2 
6 
8 

43 

2 
20 
41 

23 

22 

2 
6 

7 
43 

I 

16 
41 

3 
4 

•  •  •  • 

32 

3 
30 

I 
18 

1  , 

221 

15  '   3 
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...'.'--'-1 
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224 
225 

226 

.... 

29 

25 

3 
2 

2 

8 

36 

2 
I 

I 

2  

1  t 

I 

«  V  •  • 

I  ! 

> 
1 

....1 
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I 
4 

^ 

2 
17 

••■"i* 
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229 
230 
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' 
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214 

76 
50 
49 

116 

62 
48 
45 

43 

36 
29 

23 

39 

16 

14 
18 

I 

I 

12 
36 

•   •   ■   • 

13 

16 

30 
6 

13 

■■6" 

/ 

2 

5 

3!  ' 

1 

232 

233 
234 
235 

236 
237 
238 

239 
240 

2  ' 

4  '    I 

97 

16 
30 

89 

16 
20 

39 

II 

24 
4 

2 

I 

16 

3 

II 
3 

4 
3 

I 
I  ' 

•  •  •  •  • 

...J 

1. 

30 
93 

38 

i^ 

10 

54 

I 

6 

6 

151 

6 

37 

3    I 

•  ■••   *••• 

203    78 

II   40 

24  .   1 
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RSGENTS 

CREDENTIALS  CON- 
FEKRBD 

PSYCIIOI.OGY 

BTHICS 

CBRTIFICATBS 

PRBUHIMARY 

JUNIOR 

TOTAL 

g 

1 

Ml 

391 

d 

392 

1 

393 

1 

394 

a 
•-« 

396 

•8 
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.8 
397 

•2 
> 
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s 

0 
O 

399 
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404 

9 

c 
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402 

403 
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4 

I 

I 

Z6 

2 

1060 
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23 
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6r 
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13 

16 
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2 

17 

2 
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4 

45 

31 
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II 

45 

22 
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3 

74 

24 
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24 
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4 
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19 

20 

25 
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70 
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30 

I 
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86 

24 
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29 

32 
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60 
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47 
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10 

10 

10 

10 
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2 
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I 
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46 

3 
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6 
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I 

17 
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22 

55 
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34 
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14 

2 

5 
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37 
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I 
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3 
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28 
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10 

15 
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50 
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&4 
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II 

10 

9 

WW 
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3 

29 
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43 

8 

3 

I 

15 
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68 
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10 

I 

39 
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§ 
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f2 
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r 

§ 
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a 
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I 
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Is 
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49 
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90 

25 

409 

[ 

410 

10 

5 

411 

419 

6 

413 

13 

9 

414 

184 
42 

415 

418 

1      II 

203 
204 
205 

206 

1 

> 

•    •  •  •    ■ 
•    •  •  •    • 

27 

25 

34 
29 

15 
63 

29 

3 

64 
238 

49 

17 

51 
46 

V    ■  ■  •     • 

•  V    •    ■      • 

■  •  •  •    a 

•  •   •    •     V 

•  •  •  •    • 

■  V  •    •     • 

■  •  ■  fl    • 

•  •  •  •    • 

■  •  ■  a    • 

a    •  •  •    a 

a    a  •  •    • 
a    a  ■  a    a 

•  •  •  •    • 

23 

21 
28 

13 

4 

40 

19 
I 

30 
171 

24 

14 
43 
29 

3 

a    a  •  a    ■ 

I 

6 

4 

7 

I 

5 
I 

I 

19 

15 
19 
32 

2 

4 

2 

5 

9 
9 

3 

•    a    a    a 

207 
208 

3 

209 
210 

211 

a    a  a  •    a 

3 

2 

I 

6 

66 
6 

3 

16 

3 

5 
8 

13 

13 

212 

213 

214 
215 

216 

2 

a    a  •   a     a 

I 

a    a  ■  ■    • 

■■'6 

7 
I 

5 
3 
4 

14 

23 
I 

I 

ai2 

3 

26 
204 

7 

38 
66 

46 

3 
6 

6 

6 

49 

I 

2 

I 

4 
4 

"V 

217 
218 

2 
10 

6 

6 

219 
220 

221 
222 

•    •  ■  ■    • 

88 

121 

5 
12 

I 
307 

39 
21 

269 

a    a  «  a    a 

a    a  •  a    a 

a    a  •   a     a 
a    a  •  a    a 

59 

92 

I 

3 

I 
I 

16 
24 

a    a  •  •    a 

2 
I 

5 

5 

2 

2 
6 

36 
178 

3 
2 

• .  •  • 
14 

7 

31 

223 
225 
226 

2 

,--,- 

3 

a    a  •  a    a 

•    a  «   a    a 
■    ■  ■  a    a 

234 

20 

16 
206 

•  •  •  •  • 
I 

15 

I 

2 

48 
I 

405 

30 

7 
276 

3 

2 

26 
4 

•    a    a    a 

17 

19 

I 

I 

17 

74 

8 

227 
228 
229 
230 

231 
232 

233 
234 
235 

236 

237 
238 

239 
240 

I 

7 

25 

4 
66 

4 

16 

75 

39 

25 
8 

3 
192 

5 

a    a  •  a    • 

%    •  •  •    m 

a     a  •   a    a 

a     a  •  a    a 

47 

22 

18 
12 

3 

II 

I 

2 

I 

6 

10 

I 

107 

30 

21 

5 

4 

I 

3 
4 

2 

6 

20 

10 

3 

10 

I 

•   ••  •  • 

a    a    a    a 

a    a  •  a     • 
a    a  »  a    a 

14*5 
I 

17 

8 

II 

10 

183 

I 

29 

II 

24 

.';;.!.... 

2 
88 

a    •       •    a 

I 

m    m  *  m     •    •    * 

■    a  •  a    • 

"58" 

•  •  ■  •  • 

12 

5 

9 

70 

•    •  a  •    • 

"9\ 

2 

28 

a  Of  these  one  was  issued  with  honor. 


b  Toul  from  origin  same 
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<:ONPBRRBD,   COnttHMtd 


FYSTEM   OF    189S 


b  CBRTIFICATBS 


la- 

24- 

^OUNT 

COUNT 

b* 

bfi 

a 

e 

edduri 
year 

cd  duri 
year 

JJ 

9 

M| 

M 

Ml 

W 

►-< 

»^ 

419 

420 

36- 

COUNT 


8 


^  DIPLOMAS 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  ACADEMIC   FUND 


48- 
COUNT 


e 
•c 

•ss. 

;8 


ai6 
6 
I 


4S1     422 


5 

5 
I 

2 

7 

4 
2 

6 

45 
6 


17 
2 

5 
3 

C5I 


7 
27 


5 

4 

14 


I 

7 

I 


-••••• 


4 

a4 

I 


2 

4 
I 


6 


8 

ai7 

7 

2 
10 

5 


4 

5 
4 

2 

5 
2 


3 
2 


AD- 
VAN- 
CED 


M 

a 
•c 

•o  a 

o  ^ 

9 

M 
M 


423 


For  creden- 
tials and 
attendance 
being  60%  of 
the  amount 
due  for  1895 
and  from 
Horton  law 


•    »  •  •    • 


4 

10 


10 
2 


6 
3 


2 
10 


3 

ai4 


ii 


2 
16 


II 

4 
8 


3 
10 


2 

a; 


3 
17 


2 

I 


I 
4 


8 


I 

^s  issued  during  year. 


424 

$588.34 

258.45 
100.00 

1 10.22 

161.26 

2/3-95 
72.00 

195-37 
183.85 
362.07 

259.35 

113.55 

545-64 

1,107.04 

281.13 

142.11 

32477 
225,14 


308.07 

478.63 
33-00 

173-70 

112.29 

1,462.25 

177.09 

328.00 

1,192.22 


563.81 

261.36 

204.48 

42.00 


For  attend- 
ance z8q6  and 
from  Horton 
law 


772.53 

129.03 
100.00 


125.28 
518.55 


426 

$286.85 
175-42 
103.62 
108.17 
IOI.81 

138.48 


160.00 
124.98 
175.98 

165.04 
1 1 1.23 
302.46 
568.51 
151.52 

129.24 
212.57 
172.09 
100.00 

189.32 
266.71. 


I3IOI 
134-16 

813.83 
130.73 

222.00 

554-41 
100.00 

326.50 

200.29 
138.81 


414.82 

114.63 
108.72 
100.86 
127.99 
202.95 


FOR   BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS 


During 
year 


426 


$21.37 


66,00 

23.16 

182.12 

150.00 

100.00 

-84.08 
25.00 
80.00 


Total  to  date 


18.26 


51.75 


75-00 
150.00 
200.00 

200.00 


200.00 
200.00 
132.00 


110.30 


427 

$250.00 
400.00 


53-45 
200.00 

524-35 

516.35 

1,677.97 

219.08 

23.16 

757-12 

1,620.00 

200.00 

1,114.40 

111-75 
1,706.22 


378.26 


1,090.10 


575-00 

150.00 

1,976.87 

853.50 

200.00 

1,520.00 


2,792.61 

1,631.00 

270.15 

75.00 

550.00 

1,110.00 

20.60 


168.30 
528.00 


No. 


201  Hav'ling.2oi 

202  Herkimer  aoa 

203  Hermon..  803 

204  Highland.  ao4 

205  Hinsdale .  305, 

206  Hobart...  306 

207  Hogansb.  907 

208  Holland..  ao8 

209  Holley  . . .  ao9 

210  Homer...  210 

211  Hon'yeF.  211 

212  flon'yeU.ai2 

213  Ho'sickF.axs 

214  Homell ..  314 

215  Horseh'ds  215 

2X6  Houghton  ax6 

217  H'dsonH.  ai7 

218  Hud.  R.  I.  218 

219  Hunter...  219 

220  H'nt'gton  220 

221  Ilion  .   ...  221 

222  In.S.St  J.  222 

223  Irvington  223 

224    IsUp 224 

225  Iihaca  ...  225 

226  Ives 226 

227  Jamaica..  227 

228  Jamestown  228 

229  Jam'sville  229 

230  Johnstown  230 

231  Jordan...  231 

232  Kees'ville  23a 

233  Keuka  ...  233 

234  KindeVk234 

235  Kingston.  235 

236  Kno'lesv.  236 

237  Lake  G..  237 

238  Lake  P...  938 

239  Lancaster  239 

240  Lans*gb^g24» 


c  Of  these  three  were  issued  with  honor. 
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No. 


341  LaSallcA.  24 1 
«42  LaSalle  I.  242 
a43  Law'cc  S.  243 
844  Leav*nw .  244 


KXAMUI* 


NAME 


a45  L Vrdsv .  245  |  Leonardsville  union  school 


346  Le  Roy  . .  246 
a47  LestVsh^e  247 
348  Liberty  . .  24)8  | 
a49  Limestone  249 
aso  Lisle ^5© 

351  Littlefalls25I    | 
asa  Little  v..  252 

353  Liv'rpool.  253 

354  Livonia . .  254 

355  Lockport.  255 

356  Long  Isl.  256 

357  Lowville.  257 

358  Lyndonv.  258 

359  Lyons....  259 

360  McAuley.  260 

361  Mac'd*nA  261 
36a  MacM*nU  262 

363  McGraw.  263 

364  Madison  .  264 

365  Madrid  . .  265 

366  Manlius..  266 

367  Marathon  267 
268  Marcellus  26S 
369  Marg*etv.  269 
a7o  Marion  . .  27O 

371  Marshall.  27 1 

372  Masscna  .  272 

373  Matt'wan  273 
274  Mayville .  274 

375  Mechan . .  275 

376  Medina  . .  ^y^ 

277  Mexico. . .  277 

278  Mid'burg.  278 
379  Mid*bury.  279 
a8oMid.  Gr..  280 


LeRoy  union  school. . . . 
Lestershire  union  school, 
Liberty  union  school. . . . 
Limestone  union  school.. 
Lisle  union  school , 


Littlefallswunion  school. . . . 
Little  Valley  union  school. 
Liverpool  union  school... 

Livonia  union  school 

Lockport  union  school.... 


Long  Island  city  union  school 

Lowville  academy , 

Lyndonville  union  school..... 

Lyons  union  school 

McAuley  academy 


Macedon  academy 

Macedon  union  school. . . . 
McGrawville  union  school. 

Madison  union  school 

Madrid  union  school 


LaSalle  academy 

LaSalle  institute 

Lawrence  Station  union  school 

Leavenworth  inst.  and  Wolcott  un.  sch.... 


KBADING 


e 


2 

3 

51 

2 


•8 

6 

6 

(3 


12 
23 

27 


3 

156 

15 

43 

31 
2 

30 


Manlius  union  school 

Marathon  union  school [ 

Marcellus  union  school 

Margaretville  union  school 

Marion  collegiate  institute 


Marshall  seminary  of  Easton. 

Massena  union  school 

Matteawan  union  school. ... 

Mayville  imion  school 

Mechanicville  union  school. 


Medina  high  school , 

Mexico  union  school , 

Middleburg  union  school 

Middlebury  academy  and  union  school. 
Middle  Granville  union  school 


13 
42 
32 

16 

17 

35 
40 

29 

17 

421 

60 
20 

25 
30 

29 
29 

73 

36 


17 
23 
25 

82 
26 
20 

15 
122 

208 

57 
16 

45 
12 

12 
17 

8 
II 
18 

ID 


I 

o 

S3 

• 

a 
c 

■g 

e 
•3 

a 


149 
13 
41 

31 

2 

30 


17 

9 

17 

82 
22 

17 

15 
122 

208 

57 

15 

45 
12 

12 

16 

8 

II 

17 

16 

14' 
10 


18 
24 

25 


97 

91 

20 

20 

I 

I 

30 

30 

31 

26 

30 

30 

39 

39 

54 

51 

37 

37 

19 

19 

31 

22 

9 

61 

c 

o 
e 
o 


90 

6 

3 

2 

I 


33 
6 

6 

I 

47 

45 

U 

6 

6 

9 

4 

4 
I 

2 

3 

7 
I 


10 

I 


2 

3 
14 

15 

20 

2 

4 

2 

I 
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ATIONS 


WRITING 


1 

i 

a 


167 
60 

31 
4 


•0 

V 

> 

c 

« 

"2 

"8 

s 

a 

•8 

3 

J 

*! 

0 

7 

8 

167 

159 

48 

35 

31 

27 

31 

31 

4 

4 

59 

59 

22 

22 

22 

17 

24 

22 

58 

58 

21 

21 

21 

17 

37 

22 

121 

121 

221 

220 

38 

38 

20 

15 

45 

45 

16 

16 

II 

II 

16 

16 

6 

6 

15 

15 

24 

23 

23 

23 

13 

13 

21 

21 

84 

75 

17 

17 

2 

I 

34 

34 

3S 

35 

33 

33 

39 

39 

59 

42 

37 

37 

21 

21 

45 

38 

3 

3 

e 

o 
a 
o 


9 

35 
4 

5 


SPBLLING 


10 

165 
64 

77 
61 

23 


I       77 


« 

a 

§ 

M 


11 

165 

67 
124 

63 
23 

172 


•? 

■8 

E 

> 

'5 

0 

6 

^ 

19 

18 

156 

153 

45 

42 

48 

47 

3» 

37 

4 

3 

71 

68 

25 

25 

4 

4 

12 

12 

64 

64 

22 

22 

12 

12 

18 

17 

121 

120 

163 

161 

61 

41 

8 

8 

48 

47 

7 

7 

13 

II 

16 

13 

17 

16 

18 

18 

29 

26 

19 

19 

13 

13 

19 

16 

46 

39 

28 

27 

6 

4 

14 

13 

26 

28 

16 

16 

29 

25 

59 

59 

48 

46 

21 

21 

25 

19 

10 

10 

§ 

a 
o 

X 


14 

65 

3 

9 
II 

I 
IS 


BLAMBNTAXY  BNGLI8H 


1 


a 


1ft 

126 

73 
90 
62 

7 
76 


I 


16 

128 

59 

50 

70 

7 

135 


17 

81 
34 

31 

28 

2 

59 


I 


18 

52 
23 

25 

27 
2 

54 


e 

o 
c 
o 


19 

2 
2 

2 
I 


N«. 


241 
242 

243 
244 
245 

246 

247 
248 

249 
250 

251 
252 

253 
254 

255 

256 

257 
258 

259 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 

265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

271 
272 

273 
274 

275 

276 

277 
27S 

279 
280 


19 
22 

15 


21 
12 

7 
134 

211 

•  •  •  4 

20 

42 
32 

21 
16 

45 
38 

34 

27 
16 

16 

70 

17 

20 

34 
33 
40 

73 

42 

•  ■  ■  • 

19 

28 

12 


3 
I 

18 
16 

7 
I 

39 

41 
7 

3 

2 

3 

3 

3 
I 

2 

9 

I 

I 
I 

14 
8 


I 
4 

5 
8 

5 
9 
4 
4 
2 


46 
22 
22 


45 

18 

10 

130 

211 

7 

15 

92 

44 

66 
22 
80 

75 
27 

48 

17 
35 
57 
71 

18 

58 
22 

37 
32 
32 
20 
22 


46 
22 
26 

121 

45 

47 

37 
191 


16 

9 

2 


16 
20 

14 


30 
26 

37 
45 
43 

44 

14 

67 

109 

71 

II 
58 
3lS 
28 

54 

lOI 

88 

38 

49 
18 


51 

40 

II 

2 

6 

I 

2 

3 

2 

8 
7 

I 

7 
I 

16 
3 


4 
12 

6 
3 

13 
10 

4 
4 
I 


29 

21 

33 
193 

254 

41 

23 
140 

40 

47 
36 

59 
58 

37 

40 
21 
40 

39 
38 

II 
40 

33 
41 
61 

36 
45 
30 
22 

29 


21 

21 

23 

76 

32 

25 
62 

203 

256 

84 

17 

128 

20 

29 

34 
26 

48 

43 

38 
20 
58 
67 
46 

3 
43 
54 
37 
39 

59 
46 
28 

39 
13 


13 

4 

II 

58 

26 

14 
21 

120 

191 

64 

4 

52 

16 

II 
21 

15 
18 
22 

16 
17 
25 
30 
27 


29 
39 
29 

10 

42 

36 
18 
22 

3 


13 
4 
7 

48 

26 

8 

13 
119 

185 
43 

4 
44 

8 

6 
16 
12 
16 
22 

16 

17 
23 
23 


16 

36 
22 

10 

42 

35 

15 
18 


7 
9 


30 

30 
4 


2 

I 


I 

3 
3 


13 
I 


3  |... 
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ASITKMrnC 


Mo 


1 
u 


241 
242 

-243 
244 

245 

246 
247 

2aS 
249 
250 

2SI 
252 

253 

254 
255 

256 

257 
258 

259 
260 


80 


120 

34 
89 
69 

37 
65 


81 

120 

34 
72 
7J 
27 


82 

45 

19 

23 

35 
6 


135  !  37 


o 


23 

37 

17 
22 

33 

5 

30 


i 
§ 


24 


3 
2 

I 

I 


GBOGSAi'HY 


1 
I 

a 


25 

130 
40 

84 

64 
18 

88 


•8 

d 
I 


26 

130 
40 

73 

69 
18 

197 


1 


27 

66 

25 

35 
12 

10 
90 


o 


28 

38 

19 
30 

9 

5 

64 


e 

o 
a 
o 

X 


29 


ENCUaU,   1ST  YBAS 


1 

u 

2 

m 

a 


30 


a 

'6 
ce 

(3 


31 


"8 
g 

'S 


32 


o 


38 


e 
o 

S 


84 


12 

34 
8 


48 

36 

46 

203 

291 
77 
32^ 

113 
37 


261   60 


262 
263 
264 
265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

271 
272 

273 
274 
275 

276 

277 
278 

279 
280 


27 
90 
22 

58 

24 
25 
38 
40 

65 

14 
77 

V 

57 

120 

59 
47 
22 
42 

33 


17 
37 
13 

115 
50 
40 
68 

237 

301 

113 

17 

84 

26 

42 
22 

44 
32 
40 

2\ 
21 

35 
87 
66 

5 

50 
47 
47 
76 

92 

42 
23 
74 
21 


9 
6 

5 

80 
22 
10 
26 
124 

197 

63 

4 

42 
15 

15 

7 

15 

13 
12 

7 

19 
II 

34 
18 

4 

6 

28 

27 
29 

41 
20 

17 

18 

6 


9 
6 


71 
22 

9 
26 

123 


I 

I 
I 

9 
I 


6 
53 


17 
32 
20 


29 

39 
176 


19 
31 
27 

104 
40 
29 

56 
227 


13 

79 
22 

20 

19 
161 


10 
6 
8 

71 
22 

15 
158 


17 


I 

75 

32 
8 
I 


2 

I 


132  I  47  I  45 
68  I  35  I  3S 
3^  I  24  I  18 
4'  I  23  i  14 


I 

I 

I 

12 


I  I  I 


I....! 


j....i....l 
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861 


^wmAwka/ 

BNCUSH,  aD  YBAR 

ENGLISH,  3D  YBAR 

ADVANCED  ENGLISH 

1 

1 
1 

c 

1 

36 

3T 

38 

X 

1 

40 

•8 

c 
» 

41 

48 

1 

43 

44 

1 

45 

46 

•8 

i 

i 

« 
> 

H 

46 

40 

3ff 

33 
20 

77 

47 

23 
20 

12 
44 

1 

48 

14 

17 
10 

18 

2 

27 

1 

48 

■  •  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  •  • 

No. 

85 

89 

241 
242 

243 
244 

245 

246 

247 
248 

7 

7 

5 

I 

' 

• 

20 

43 

I 

I 

I 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

28 

32 
18 

18 
23 
29 
30 
104 

106 

32 

28 

24 

74 

23 

27 

45 
109 

170 
88 
14 
33 
24 

22 

15 

5 

29 

17 

10 

9 
17 
19 
42 

4 
33 
29 
27 
21 

55 
36 

65 
31 
15 

24 

t6 

I 

•  •  ■  •  • 

•  «  «  •  • 

I 
2 

..... 
14 

:::■::::(::;."::;::( 

■  •  •  • 

:::: ::::( 

s    ^ 

249 

250 

251 

252 

9 

40 
16 

9 

21 

84 

67 
72 

4 
14 
17 

II 

8 

2 

10 
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s 

s 

176 

■8 

176 

1 

< 

u 

177 

< 

178 
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s 

169 

174 
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6 

•    •  »   ■ 

6 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

5 

6 

2 

I 

3 

4       3 

I 

I 

2 

3 

2 

2 
3 

12 

I 
2 

8 

I 
2 

I 

•  •  •  • 

3 

*  •  •  » 

8       6 

5 

2 

1 
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1 

•  •  •  • 

2 
3 

•  •  *  * 
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2    j      2 

2 
2 

2 

5 

2 

6 

I 

4 

3 

•  •  ■  • 
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8 
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7 



1 

•7 
i 

4 

7 
3 

2 

I 

4 
22 

6 
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5 
14 

I 
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5 

6' 
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3 

5 

3 

3 

I 

8 

8 

2 

I 

1 

V 

I 

I 

I 

5 

4 

4 

4 

2 

II 

16 
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9 

8 

6 

5 

2 

1 
1 

1 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 
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I 
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«       Allowed 

CO 

1 

S 
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184 

241 
242 

243 
244 

245 

245 

247 
248 

249 
250 

251 
252 

253 

254 
255 

256 

257 
258 

259 
260 
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2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 
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•  •  •  *  • 
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2 
3 

2 

II 

2 

8 

2 
8 

I 

I 
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I 

I 

3 

3 

3 

3 
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4 

4 
6 

i 
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6 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

I 
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7 
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6 

6 

5 

5 

I 

6 

6 

2 

2 

2 

I 
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26s 
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269 
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274 
275 
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7 

I 

7 
I 

6 
I 

5 

I 
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2 

2 

I 

I 
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5 
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■XAM1NATI0M5. 

xknopmon's  anabasis 

hombr's  iuad 

GRBBK,   3D   YBAR 

No. 

«       Instructed 

«       Examined 

1 

197 

S       Allowed 

00 

0 

e       Instructed 

© 

•8 
.S 

201 

©       aaimed 

©       Allowed 
« 

§ 

a 
0 

©       Instructed 

1 

206 

e      Claimed 

•4 

I 

208 

s 

g 

X 

241 

199 

204 

309 

242 

2 

3 

I 

I 

'  '  '  • 

243 

• 

244 

245 
246 

2 

2 

2 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

247 

?48 

249 
250 

251 
252 

253 

254 
255 

256 

257 
258 

259 
260 

I 

3 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

4 
12 

5 
9 

5 
4 

2 

I 

3 

5 

3 
4 

3 
2 

3 

2 

7 
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5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

261 

262 

263 
264 

26s 

266 

•  •  •  •  • 

• 

267 
268 

•  •  •  • 

269 
270 

271 
272 

^Z 
274 
275 

276 

TfJfJ 
278 

279 
280 

13 

12 

10 

8 

10 

10 

10 

8 

I 

•     ■    •     • 

■    •  ^    • 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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c^Miimud 

A9YANCBD  ARITHMBTIC 

ALGBBRA 

ADVANCED  ALGBBRA 

•s 

1 

6 
9 

•2 

4 
4 

813 

2 

3 

1 

S16 

29 

28 

17 

34 
20 

34 

a 

M 

816 

29 

28 

17 

35 
20 

51 

'i 

0 

ai7 

6 
II 

8 
21 
12 

30 

»18 

5 
II 

8 

16 

II 

30 

S 
§ 

880 

888 

1 

883 

g 

8 

No. 

6 

»14 

•  ■  •  a  • 

819 

I 

4 

I 

4 
5 

8 

884 

241 

242 

243 
244 
245 

246 

247 
2/l8 

5 
12 

27 

12 
5 

7 
8 

4 
4 

I 

I 

«  •  a  a 

I 

2 

I 
I 

I 
I 

I 

I 

■  •  •  a 

2 

3 

5 

13 
13 
12 

20 

72 

90 

21 

6 

59 
21 

29 

13 

3 

8 

27 

6 

•    5 
24 
II 

15 

6 

32 

22 

18 

17 

9 

2 

3 

5 

49 

13 
12 

61 

127 

41 

5 

43 

10 

10 

12 

4 
13 
27 

2 

5 
20 

4 
14 

3 

31 
22 

27 
14 

40 

27 
18 

I 
3 

21 

7 

7 
II 

39 

H 
18 

I 

29 
5 

7 
6 
2 

I 
3 

20 

7 

7 
II 

39 

51 

17 

I 

28 

5 

I 

2 

1 

249 
250 

2^1 

24 
42 

17 
88 

I 

4 

3 
2 

6 

26 

19 
4 

6 

5 

7 
2 

3 

I 

2 

5 

3 

I 

252 

253 
254 
255 

256 

257 
258 

I 

I 

I 

■  •  •  • 

a  ■  ■  •  • 

•  *  •  • 

I 

r 

I 

I 

9 

9 

5 

4 

2 

15 
5 

5 

3 

I 

7 

7 

3 

5 

6 

I 

I 
3 

I 
2 

3 

I 

I 

3 
2 

I 

261 
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11 

9 
18 

2 
8 

I 
2 
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15 

3 

I 

• 

3 
12 

4 
12 

3 
II 

II 

12 

8 

27 

21 

8 

12 

3 

3 
II 

2 
12 

3 

9 

II 

12 

8 

27 
21 

8 
12 

3 

2 

3 

267 
268 

8 

S 
21 

2 

1 

2 

3 

1 

2 

I 

5 
I 

269 
270 

271 
272 

2 

•  •  a  • 

2 

2 

4 
4 

S 

I 

•  18 

13 
2 

4 

I 

^  «  fl  ^ 

273 
274 
275 

276 

7 

7 

2 

2 

2 
3 

2 
3 

2 

3 

I 

•  *  •  •  • 

8 

12 

I 

5 
3 

I 

I 

4 
3 

277 

I 
6 

I 

I 
4 

a  •  ■  ■ 

I 
3 

•  a  a  • 

I 
I 

I 

I 

a  a  •  a 

278 
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a 

2 
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EXAMINATIOMS, 

PLANK  GBOMBTRY 

— J — 

SOUD  GBOMBTRY 

No. 

1 

M 

a 
32 

43 

I 

28 
II 

II 

1 

.a 

J 

32 

45 

I 

31 
II 

33 

1 

a 

a«7 

13 
36 

1 

25 

5 

20 

1 

6 
29 

I 

14 
2 

17 

1 

s 

1 

s 

830 

13 
12 

•8 

.a 
§ 

8 

M 

931 

13 
13 

•8 

838 

5 
10 

1 

0 
< 

883 

3 
9 

§ 

s 

u 
886 

•8 
.s 

§ 

836 

"8 

B 
837 

1 

•< 

1 

e 

0 

e 
0 

241 

»S9 

3 

834 

838 

»89 

242 
243 

2 

8 

9 

9 

8          6 

244 

4 

I 

245 

7 

8 
I 

8 

I 

7 
I 

I 

246 

2 

2 

2 

247 

248 

I 

9 

5 

60 

3 

8 

4 
69 

I 

7 

2 

44 

I 

5 

2 

19 

249 

250 

3 

I 
2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

251 

I 

252 

253 

2 

14 
66 

17 

19 
2 

29 

2 

65 

23 
26 

2 

27 

I 

13 
44 

10 

20 

2 

5 

13 

I 

5 

13 

254 

10 
41 

9 

16 

2 
9 

I 
7 

5 
II 

4 
II 

I 

255 
256 

21 

21 

15 

15 

6 

6 

257 
258 

•  •  ■  • 

I 

I 

I 

•  • «  •  • 

6 

9 

4 

3 

•  ••  •  * 

259 

20 

17 

2 

8 

8 

6 

6 

2 

260 

261 

1 

15 
2 

4 

33 
24 

5 

I 

4 

I 

3 
16 

12 

5 

I 

4 

3 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

262 

263 

2 
14 

3 

S 
I 

I 

9 

2 

4 

I 

264 

4 

I 

2 
I 

26s 

266 

267 

?68 

269 

270 

8 

15 

8 
14 

6 
13 

4 
12 

2 

5 

6 

5 

5 

4 

271 

272 

13 
6 

23 
30 

57 

14 

6 

7 
5 

13 

7 

23 

17 

40 

14 
6 

q 

10 

6 

13 
14 

19 
7 

5 

«: 

10 

5 
12 

9 

17 
7 
5 
4 
5 

I 
2 
2 

3 

2 
2 

I 
I 

2 

^72i 

274 

275 

*  •  * 

1  %i 

276 
277 

2 

I 

I 

I 

?I7« 
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260 
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>  •  • « 

I 
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SPHERIC  TRICONOMBTRV 

ASTRONOMY 

PHYSICS,   PART  X 

a 

841 

•8 

1 
« 

0 

•  •  ■  ■ 

•8 
i 

< 

S43 

X 

1 
1 

240 

.5 
§ 

S46 

• 

•J 

247 

< 
248 

1 

1 

a 

260 

1 
1 

SSI 

I 

22 

1 

0 

262 

263 

s 

8 

X 

No. 

940 

S44 

1 

249 

264 

• 

241 

1..   .. 

2 

2 

2 

2 

ft    ft  «  ft    ft 

20 

13 

ft    ft   ft    ft 

8 

ft    ft  •  ft    ft 

I 

242 

243 
244 
245 

246 

247 
248 

249 
250 

251 
252 

253 
254 

16 

7 

14 

7 

8 

7 

•  •  ■  * 

3 
7 

• 

4 

14 

14 

3 

13 

2 

10 
2 

I 

I 

•    ft   ft    a 

I          I 

3 

7 

0 

•  •  •  • 
2 
I 

.*..*'.'.'-' 'i-W'J 
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«•■■      •••• 

■   ft  •   ft 
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■^ 

*      1 

10 

II 

8 

6 

2 

39 

87 

37 
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20 

3 

•    •••      •••* 

•    •   ■    ft 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3 

2 

4 
47 

II 
10 

2 

4 
33 

13 
14 

2 

4 
21 

2 

4 

14 

2 
I 
4 

ft  •  ft    ft 

32 

25 

2 

I 

18 

2 

14 
2 

4 

255 

256 
257 
258 

^59 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 
265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

271 
272 

273 
274 
275 

276 

277 
278 

279 
260 

II 

■ « •  ■ 
3 

ft   ft  •  ft   ft 

■    ■  ft    ft 

18 

20 

8 

6 

6 

4 

3 

3 

I 

4 

2 
I 

•  ft  ft  ft 

4 
I 
I 

3 
4 

4 
I 

I 

«  ft  ft  ft 

4 
I 

I 

ft    •   ft    ft 

5 

7 

5 

2 

I 

2 

ft  ft  ft   ft 

2 

5 
13 

5 
8 

I 
13 

.  I 

4 

I 
6 

I 

3 

I 

6 

4 

4 

3 

2 

II 

•    ft   «    « 

10 

10 

8 

8 

3 

9 
12 

8 

38 

26 
6 
2 

4 
I 

9 

12 

7 
25 

25 
II 

2 

4 

I 

8 
I 

5 
18 

20 

5 

I 

3 

I 

8 

I 

4 

14 

20 

5 
I 

I 

I 

I 

4 
2 

ft  ft  •  •  • 
ft  ■  ft  ft  ■ 
ft  ft  ft  ft  ft 

7 

7 

5 

4 

ft    ft  •    • 



6 

6 

4 

4 

ft    ft  •  ft    ft 

• 

■| 

2 
6 

2 
6 

I 
6 

I 

2 

«•••      ••■• 
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PHYSICS,  PART  a 

CHEMISTRY,  PART  X 

CHSMISTRY,  PART  9 

No. 

1 

256 

•    «  •    • 

4 

•8 

0 

l 

> 

256 

I 

5 

1 

0 

257 

1 

ass 

g 
1 

.1 
S 

260 

•8 

.s 

261 

I 
28 

0 

262 

I 
21 

1 

263 

1 

1; 

■ 
t 

265 

■8 

1 

266 

I 

1 

267 

I 

3 

268 

«  •  •  • 

S 
§ 
S 

241 
242 

250 

3M 

262 

2 

I 

■  • .  ■  • 

26 

15 

I 

24"? 

244 
245 

246 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

.... 

10 

12 

10 

6 

3 

3 

3 

247 
248 
240 

•     •    •     • 

• '  •  • 

I 

•   •  •   « 

28 

49 

I 
I 

25 

I 
•  •  •  • 

17 

. .  •  * 

250 

251 
252 

253 
254 

255 

256 

257 
258 

259 
260 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

6 

14 

I 

7 
12 

6 
II 

3 
3 

I 

23 

15 

1 

13 

II 

3 

9 

8 

7 

2 

«  *  ■  •  • 

7 

9 

6 

4 

I 

3 

3 

3 

2 

A     »    m    ^ 

261 

5 

4 

4 

1 

262 

•  •  •  • 

263 

265 
266 

1 

6 

7 

6 

6 

3 

2 

2 

1 

267 
268 

14 

16 

I 

II 

I 

II 
I 

2 

269 
270 

271 
27>2 

273 
274 
375 

276 
277 
278 

279 
280 

•  •  ■  • 

4 

I 
4 

Ii 

I 

3 

2 

10 

8 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

•  •  •  • 

"s 

7 

28 
4 

7 

5 

26 
5 

'    5 

5 

17 

5 

3 

5 

16 

5 

I 

5 

21 

•  •  •  • 

19 

I 

II 

•  •  •  • 

10 

3 

17 
4 

18 
4 

13 
4 

12 
4 

3 
3 

.... 

»  •  •  • 

•  •  ft  • 

•  •  ■  • 

»  •  ■  • 
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mmUmud 

rarSICAL  GBOGRAFHT 

GBOLOGY 

BOTANY 

1 

871 

1 

i879 

%'tZ 

m 

S74 

1 

«75 

276 

'e 

3 

»77 

278 

0 

279 

Ml 

a 
280 

1 

281 

I 
10 

1 

0 

282 

■8 
1 

< 

288 

1 

No. 

»70 

284 

241 
242 

243 
244 
245 

246 

25 

7 
35 
34 

13 

24 

5 

41 

28 
12 

13 

3 

28 

10 

12 

13 

2 
22 

6 
5 

2 
I 

■  •  •  •  • 

2 

21 
I 

3 
10 

21 

I 

4 
la 

17 

I 

4 
8 

16 

4 

8 

7 

3 

■  •  •  •  • 

2 

7 

I 

1 

2 
5 

2 

4 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

247 

4 

1 

6 

II 

6 

31 

3 
21 

3 
8 

3 
18 

248 
249 

250 

251 

252 

I 
I 

3 
3 

•  •  •  • 

3 
I 

I 

3 

I 

I 

2 
I 

I 

I 

8 

11 

II 
26 
20 

134 

35 

6 
20 

17 

84 
22 

"6" 
20 

17 

64 
18 

I 

4 
8 

I 

5 
12 

14 

7 
II 

13 

41 
9 

7 

10 

8 

23 
9 

5 
10 

8 

20 
7 

I 
I 

2 

253 
254 

255 

256 

257 
258 

23 

24 

117 
17 

8 
53 

8 
37 

7 
31 

7 
28 

2 

3 

I 

13 

II 

9 

8 

12 
13 

25 
3 

48 

5 
5 

15 
20 

16 
9 

21 

2 

18 

15 
5 

\l 

20 

25 
12 

8 

6 

18 

2 

9 
9 
3 

13 

8 

12 

16 

9 

7 
3 

14 
2 

8 

8 

3 

10 
8 

ir 
8 
9 

•  •  ■  •  • 

8 

9 

5 

4 

20 

25 

14 

II 

•  ■  •  ■  • 

259 

?960 

I 
I 

7 

5 

3 

3 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

261 

262 

263 

264 

I 

5 

8 

7 

6 

I 

I 

I 

I 

265 

7 

. .. . 

7 

6 

6 

I 

7 

6 

6 

4 

I 

266 

267 

15 
23 
II 

22 
8 
8 

19 

7 
7 

18 

7 
5 

II 
6 

5 

?68 

I 
2 

269 
270 

271 

6 

6 

5 

5 

•  •  •  •  • 

18 

19 

14 

14 
40 

IS 
26 

15 

25 

I 

15 
II 
12 
29 

14 
22 

I 

15 
II 

14 
22 

9 

17 
•  >  •  • 

2 

27 

17 

13 

13 
. . . .' 

272 

14 
16 

43 

13 

16 

571 

•  •  •  ■  *    X  ^ 
T    'iA 

12 
21 

9 
7 

8 
18 

I 

7 
16 

•  •  •  •  • 

■   I 

I 

I 

10 

10 

8 

8 

274 

275 

276 
277 
278 

4 
3 
2 

I 

9 
9 

6 

7 

6 

6 

26 
I 

5 
5 

5 
4 

5 

2 

5 

2 

2 

6 
6 

V 

7 
6 

6 

5 

279 
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kTIOMS, 

ZOOVOGY 
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^3 
274 
275 

276 

277 
278 

279 
280 

II 

9 

38 
30 
31 
89 

29 
59 
32 
8 
18 

36 

30 
31 
47 

28 
14 
19 

18 

9 

28 

23 

36 

4 
7 
9 

9 

1 

20 

22 

17 

3 

4 
6 

10 

10 

I 

I 

•  •  •  •  « 

3 
I 

10 

5 
12 

13 

21 
27 

8 

8 
9 

8 

I 

•  •  ■  * 

I 

■  a  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  «  • 
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88s 


t0MtmM*ii 


rsrcMOLOCY 


•8 


M 


390 


8 


391 


10 


o 


392 


3 


393 


41 


41 


24 


21 


e 

o 
a 
o 

X 


394 


BTHICS 


a 


395 


B 

i 


396 


24       23 


397 


21 


o 


398 


12 


C 
o 

§ 
X 


399 


RBGBNTS  CRBDBNTIALS  CON< 
PBRKBD 


CBRTIFICATBt 


PRBLIMIKARY 


TOTAL 

DURING 

YBAR 


It. 

sued 


400 

21 

13 

15 
26 

3 
23 

•  •  •  • 

7 
5 
3 

63 
22 

8 

15 
108 

174 

30 

I 

44 
8 

7 

4 
8 

8 
7 

7 

18 
II 

24 
12 

I 

12 
II 
16 
22 

38 

IS 
16 

12 

I 


Wiih 
honor 


401 


Total 

from 

origin- 


JUNIOB 


40S      403 


Ift. 
sued 
dur- 
ing 
year 


Total 
from 
ori- 
gin 


404 


21 

•  •  •  • 

131 

55 

15 

•  •  •  • 

367 

14 

103 

32 

545 

67 

I 

....^, 

■  •  •  • 

14 

103 

10 

138 

9 

2 

8no 

•  a  «  • 

119 

■  •  ■  • 

33 

.  2 

•  •  V  • 

165 

31 

•  •  •  • 

112' 

40 

15 

2427 

138 

8 

460 

41 

I 

527 

70 

•  •  •  • 

34 

•  •  •  • 

8 

•  •  •  • 

712 

127 

•  •  «  • 

3^ 

II 

•  •  •  • 

406 

46 

•  •  ■  • 

7 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

172 

12 

•  ■  •  • 

114 

24 

I 

7 

•  •  •  • 

255 

46 

205 

,r^ 

59 

37 

53 

4 

350 

63 

78 

•  •  •  • 

286 

70 

37 

5 

325 

23 

94 

45 

2 

759 

36 

•  •  ■  • 

686 

69 

•  ■  •  • 

176 

19 

•  •  •  • 

270 

52 

•  •  •  • 

18 

5 

No. 


241 
242 

243 

244 
245 

246 

247 
248 

249 
250 

251 
252 

253  • 
254 

255 

256 

257 
258 

259 
260 

261 
262 
263 
264 
265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

271 
272 

273 
274 

275 

276 
277 
278 

279 
280 
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No. 


241 
242 

243 
244 

245 

246 
247 
248 
249 
250 

251 
252 

253 
254 
255 

256 

257 
258 

259 
260 

261 

262 
263 
264 
265 

266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

271 
272 

273 
274 
275 

276 

277 
278 

279 
280 


KBCKHTS   CREDENTIALS 


SYSTEM   OP  1891 


CBSTIPICATBS 


JO-COUNT 


B 
■§!, 

■it 


406 


8 
o 

1 


•c 

o 


406 


40<OUNT 


bfl 


8! 


407 


I 


408 


5O-C0UNT 


.5 

i 


^ 
^ 


400 


«fa  a 

43  o 

o 

H 


410 


ADVANCED 


B 

•c 

9 

3 

i 


ha 

1 


411 


B 


o 
H 


.5 


41S 


DIPLOMAS 


ACADEMIC 


413 


e 
•£:  a 

as 

o 
H 


414 


CLASSICAL 

M 

-C 

Q 

ed  duri 
year 

•c  a 

& 

•3"R 

3 

0 

s 

H 

415 

416 

ADVANCED 


-3-5    "2 


c 

•c 

9 


417 


E 

'm 

o 

m 


418 


90 


68 


29 


13 


18 


36 


35 


108 


43 
32 

87 


31 
22 

60 


3 
6 


3 

I 


25 
28 

73 


II 


I 
9 

13 


14 
ao 

38 


8 
9 
9 

156 
I 

12 
46 

173 

61 
48 

/ 
94 

9 

42 


4 
I 

2 
103 


I 
I 


2 
10 


I 
I 

13 


3 
2 

I 
144 


5 
26 

99 

22 

31 
I 

65 
6 

24 


I 
I 

8 


2 
28 

II 
4 


I 
2 


4 
a9 

6 
3 


3 
II 

113 

8 
61 


I 

7 

4 


no 
3 

SI 


II 


I 
I 


2 
6 
7 


I 
I 


3 

II 

38 


23 


II 
23 


8 
14 


I 

4 


7 
9 


51 

25 

23 

7 
61 

2 

59 

4 

41 

32 

117 
62 

31 
25 

5 


37 

24 
16 

4 
49 


I 

2 

5 


43 

32 
8 
2 

59 


•  •  •  •  • 


27 


41 
I 

29 
26 

86 

3» 
20 

17 
2 


25 


2 

2 

5 

7 

I 


I 
I 


6 
6 

9 

5 

5 

2 

5 


22 
16 

159 
60 

37 
20 

5 


•  •  *  •  • 


7 

14 
5 
4 


I 
I 


13 


7 

2 
10 

3 
3 

3 

2 


12 


30 


15 


17 

2 

51 

7 

20 

8 
i 


a  Of  these  one  German  diploma  was  issued  with  honor.        b  Total  from  origin  same  u  issoed 
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CONFBKKKD,  Continued 


SYSTEM   OF   1895 


b  CKRTIFICATKS 

12- 

a4- 

36- 

COUNT 

COUNT 

COUNT 

t« 

tlO 

ttt 

e 

c 

c 

•VM 

•«4 

u 

u 

u 

3  u 

9  w 

:3  h 

"^3 

!S3 

2S 

"S^ 

IgS. 

•2>» 

3 

3 

0 

$ 

S 

*-^ 

H4 

1-4 

419 

4  SO 

4S1 

b  DIPLOMAS 


4d- 

COUNT 


e 

•c 

3 


4SS 


I 

8 
2 

3 
2 


I 

3 
3 

10 
2 

2 

4 

C14 

dso 
14 


3 
I 

I 

3 
I 

3 
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2 

II 


3 

2 

3 

II 

3 
5 

2 

3 


3 
6 

12 


2 

I 
2 

II 


4 
dii 

II 
dp 


I 
6 
I 


6 
I 

4 


6 

5 
5 
5 

7 

5 
2 

2 

2 


3 
I 


d7 


7 

dii 

• 

5 
8 


2 

I 


2 

3 
2 

2 


4 
5 


AD- 
VAN- 
CED 


ttt 


5^* 


493 


I 
I 


APPORTIONMENT  01    ACADEMIC  FUND 


For  creden- 
tials and 
attendance 
being  60%  of 
the  amount 
due  for  1895 

and  from 
Horton  law 


424 


$423.00 
1 10.87 
239.13 
268.37 

570.54 


144.49 
110.26 

133.87 

735.71 
110.25 

167.76 

402.86 

898.30 

525^75 
408.85 
117.96 

517.37 


261.31 
100.00 
152.28 
218.92 


204.63 

150.55 
244.80 

148.61 

280.78 

IOg.25 
294-50 
133.75 
266.85 
188.66 

492.72 

327.89 

204.55 
236.01 

142.57 


For  attend- 
ance z8q6  and 
from  Horton 
law 


425 


$106.43 
196.88 

141.66 

224.51 
100.00 

126.64 

113-26 

118.22 

289.19 
124.90 
124.16 

181.73 

663.10 

308.46 

183.02 
126.60 
257.82 


135.97 
105.99 

109.89 
122.62 

103.33 
135.06 

119-59 
159.50 
145.80 
167.50 


172.88 

126.75 
129.62 
144.66 

262.98 
164.32 

152.13 
142.86 
120.20 


FOR   BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS 


During 
year 


426 


Toul  to  date 


$50.00 
90.00 


50.00 


10.00 


500.00 
97.00 


35.00 


210.06 


100.00 


40.62 


60.00 

29.79 

50.00 


100.00 


91.00 

200.00 

80.00 


61.07 
30.00 


427 


$110.00 

50.00 

738.27 

107.50 
524.28 


10.00 

420.19 
115.28 

2,060.78 
15300 
225.40 
185.00 

1,794.38 

210.06 
1,261.20 


792.82 


550.00 

40.62 
213.00 
131.82 

29.79 
693.19 

150.00 


837.99 
147.42 

248.00 

152.68 

1,013.12 
265.25 

1,32439 
1,615.87 

110.00 

508.07 
30.00 


No. 


241  LaSalleA.  241 

242  LaSalle  I.  24s 

243  Law'ce  S.  243 

244  Leav'nw.  244 

245  L»nVdsv .  245 

246  Le  Roy  . .  246 

247  Lest'rsh'e  247 

248  Liberty  ..  248 

249  Limestone  249 

250  Lisle 250 

251  Littlefalls  251 

252  Little  v..  25a 

253  LivVpooi.  253 

254  Livonia . .  254 

255  Lockport.  255 

256  Long  Isl.  256 

257  Lowville.  257 

258  Lyndonv.  258 

259  Lyons. . . .  259 

260  McAuley.  260 

261  MacM'nA  261 

262  Mac'd'nU262 

263  McGraw.  263 

264  Madison..  264 

265  Madrid  ..265 


266 
267 
268 
269 
270 

271 
272 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277 
278 
279 
280 


Manlius..  266 
Marathon  267 
Marcellus  268 
Marg*etv.  269 
Marion  ..  270 

Marshall..  271 
Massena  .  272 
MattVan  273 
Mayville.  274 
Mechan..  275 

Medina  . .  27^ 
Mexico. . .  277 
Mid*burg.  278 
Mid*bury.  279 
Mid.  Gr..  280 


during  year.       c  Of  these  three  were  issued  with  honor.       d  Of  these  one  was  issued  wUh  honor. 
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No. 


281  Middlep..28l 
a8a  Milford  . .  282 

283  Mincville.283 

284  Mohawk  .  -284 
28s  M'tg'm'y.  285 

286  Monticel..286 

287  Mooers. . .  287 

288  Moravia..  288 

289  Morris . . .  289 

290  Morrist'n.  290 

291  MoiTisv..29I 
202  MtBeac'n292 
293  Mt  Morris  293 
294MtPrs'nt294 
295MtSlM..295 

296  Mt  Vcrn..296 

297  Munnsv..297 

298  Munro  ...298 
2Q9  Mynderse299 

300  Naples... 300 

301  Nazareth.  JO  I 

302  Newark  . .  302 
303Ncw'k  V.303 

304  N'w  B'lin  304 

305  NewbVgrh  305 

306  Newfield..  t^qS 

307  N.  H'rtrd307 

308  N'w  Roch  308 

309  Newtown  30Q 

310  N.  Y.inst.310 

311  N.  Y.  mil.  'ijj 

312  N.  Y.  sch.  7  12 

313  Niagara.,  ji J 

314  Nichols  ••314 

315  No  Brk'f.3i5 

316  N.  Cohoc.316 

317  N.  Glean.  317 

318  N.Parma. 318 
3i9N.Taryn3I9 
320N.  T'w'da320 


NAME 


M iddleport  union  school. . . 

Milford  union  school 

Mineville  union  school.... 
Mohawk  union  school.... 
Montgomery  union  school 


Monticello  union  school.., 
Mooers  union  school. . . . , 
Moravia  union  school. . . . , 

Morris  union  school 

Morristown  union  school. 


Morrisville  union  school , 

Mt  Beacon  academy  association, 

Mt  Morris  union  school , 

Mt  Pleasant  academy , 

Mt  St  Mary's  academy 


Mt  Vernon  union  school. 
Munnsville  union  school. 
Munro  collegiate  institute. 

Mynderse  academy 

Naples  union  school , 


Nazareth  academy 

Newark  union  school 

Newark  Valley  union  school, 
New  Berlin  union  school... 
Newburgh  free  academy. ... 


Newfield  union  school , 

New  Hartford  union  school 

New  Rochelle  union  school 

Newtown  uni(m  school , 

New  York  institution  for  the  blind 


New  York  military  academy 

New  York  state  school  for  the  blind. 

Niagara  Falls  high  school 

Nichols  union  school 

North  Brookfield  union  school 


North  Cohocton  union  school. 
North  Olean  union  school.... 

North  Parma  union  school 

North  Tarry  town  union  school, 
North  Tonawanda  high  school 


HXAMJN- 
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50 

95 

34 
33 
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18 
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8 
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12 
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40 
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I 

80 
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20 

21 

39 


3 

13 
10 
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14 

16 
II 
43 
14 
13 

24 


13 
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10 

64 
12 

307 

44 

53  I 
8 


•8 
t 

S 

B 

'S 

0 


13 
10 

14 
17 
13 

16 
10 

43 
14 
13 


13 


18 
41 

45 
II 

33 


108 
9 


12 

7 

7 

6 

40 


103 

15 
10 

64 
II 

285 
44 

53 
8 


18 
33 

45 
II 

3r 


108 

9 
I 

12 

7 

7 

6 

40 


E 

e 
o 

X 


2 

2 

4 

2 

3 

I 

3 
8 
6 
2 


19 

S 


20 


239 
32 


5 

4 
10 

8 


58 
4 
I 

4 

I 

4 

r 
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ATfONS 

WRITING 

SPBLLING 

BLBMBNTARY  BNGUSH 

1 

0 

No. 

1 

•8 

C 

1 

•? 

•2 

e 

1 

1 

^ 

•s 

e 

m 

a 
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8 

i 

X 
9 
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a 
10 

a 
ft 
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w 
11 

g 
u 

12 

1 
< 

13 
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X 

3 

15 

i 

8 

M 

16 

0 
17 

< 
18 

0 
§ 

• 

14 

^ 

29 

29 

2 

44 

63 

30 

29 

6 

40 

40 

32 

29 

5 

281 

23 

23 

23 

'  53 

81 

19 

15 

a  •  «  •  • 

35 

48 

22 

10 

•  •  •  • 

282 

45 

29 

29 

5 

'  126 

126 

27 

19 

I 

96 

75 

30 

15 

•  •  •  • 

283 

22 

13 

13 

•  •  a  •  • 

32 

46 

16 

15 

3 

25 

24 

13 

12 

•  •  •  • 

284 

SO 

13 

13 

2 

103 

23 

16 

15 

90 

21 

13 

13 

I 

285 

115 

26 

26 

2 

120 

•  71 

22 

21 

6 

88 

78 

26 

19 

4 

286 

39 

10 

10 

2 

73 

21 

13 

II 

2 

35 

15 

■  5 

■  5 

I 

287 

33 

43 

43 

I 

52 

108 

49 

49 

14 

76 

131 

67 

64 

2 

288 

30 

60 

30 

3 

68 

96 

25 

22 

I 

36 

60 

29 

26 

•  •  •  ■ 

289 

39 

36 

21 

45 

29 

13 

13 

6 

34 

36 

21 

20 

■  •  •  ■ 

290 

35 

18 

13 

6 

3^ 

23 

10 

8 

3 

44 

38 

17 

13 

2 

291 

12 

12 

10 

5 

25 

25 

22 

22 

10 

21 

21 

8 

5 

I 

292 

4 

9 

9 

I 

50 

44 

25 

18 

I 

47 

47 

21 

18 

m    •  •    • 

293 
294 
295 

II 

II 

9 

2 

)  10 

10 

8 

8 

4 

II 

II 

9 

8 

•  •  ■  • 

III 

104 

104 

39 

241 

174 

129 

123 

24 

202 

179 

163 

162 

29 

296 

10 

15 

15 

4 

21 

21 

17 

14 

5 

7 

12 

8 

•  4 

a  •  •  • 

297 

7 

II 

II 

I 

19 

19 

7 

4 

I 

21 

18 

10 

7 

•  •  •  • 

20^ 

81 

80 

73 

25 

131 

130 

103 

103 

40 

81 

80 

73 

73 

28 

299 

41 

44 

39 

4 

47 

49 

25 

25 

4 

54 

56 

37 

33 

2 

300 

307 

307 

285 

202 

280 

280 

209 

208 

64 

348 

348 

?m 

261 

80 

301 

5? 

54 

54 

8 

74 

?^ 

46 

42 

7 

61 

66 

53 

41 

302 

16 

54 

49 

13 

.  10 

67 

27 

24 

8 

18 

48 

24 

23 

303 

I 

6 

6 

87 

92 

28 

26 

2 

57 

51 

21 

18 

•  •  •  a 

304 
305 

306 

«  •  •  • 

13 

13 

3 

6 

II 

8 

8 

2 

21 

25 

15 

14 

7 

27 

23 

5 

43 

45 

16 

.  16 

3 

63 

43 

26 

21 

4 

307 

103 

60 

60 

II 

■105 

105 

64 

64 

19 

68 

71 

61 

59 

10 

308 

14 

16 

16 

I 

45 

46 

20 

18 

6 

23 

24 

16 

14 

3 

309 

II?2 

17 

16 

246 

1 

31 

25 

.25 

164 

20 

16 

16 

•  *  •  • 

310 

I 

I 

I 

*  •  a  ■  • 

35 

59 

35 

32 

10 

25 

37 

15 

II 

•  •  •  • 

311 

'  50 
265 

41 
382 

27 
143 

27 
141 

12 

4 
132 

4 
171 

3 
97 

3 
70 

3 

•   •  •   B 

312 
313 

90 

106 

106 

27 

31 

a  »  •  ■ 

17 

15 

6 

25 

36 

15 

14 

3 

25 

26 

13 

-  II 

I 

314 

20 

17 
60 

5 
26 

5 
26 

34 

26 

13 
23 

s 

315 
316 

125 

23 

23 

3 

165 

5 

45 

23 

3 

37 

4 

4 

•  •  •  •  • 

55 

41 

21 

21 

I 

64 

44 

9 

8 

V  •  •  * 

317 

21 

9 

9 

I 

23 

19 

15 

15 

4 

7 

8 

8 

8 

3 

318 

31 

6 

6 

45 

49 

18 

18 

3 

60 

60 

8 

8 

•  ■  •  • 

319 

51 

55 

S3 

5 

50 

78 

67 

64 

18 

59 

62 

53 

47 

I 

S20 
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■XAimiATIOlll, 


AltlTHMBTXC 


No. 


281 

282 

264 
28s 

286 
287 
288 
289 
290 

291 
292 

293 
294 

295 

296 

297 
298 

299 

302 
303 
304 
305 

306 
307 
308 

309 

311 
312 

313 
314 
315 

316 

317 
318 

319 
320 


I 


1B0 

34 
53 
83 
35 
90 

103 
50 
69 
13 
46 

30 

7 

46 


21 

39 

52 
62 
20 
14 

88 
18 

I2S 

36 
54 

21 

7 

49 


8S 

16 
10 

13 
17 

12 

I* 
10 

51 
14 
17 

7 

7 
19 


1 


28 

16 

9 

13 
16 

12 

18 
10 
47 
13 
17 

7 

5 

19 


§ 


24 

2 
I 


CBOGRATMY 


I 


2 

5 


2 
I 

2 


25 

68 

63 

143 
28 

130 

120 
44 
49 
39 
36 

50 

5 

51 


i 
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III 
76 

113 
27 
26 

88 
18 
108 
76 
44 

42 

5 
45 


27 

45 
44* 
27 
21 

23 

2S 

7 

44 
21 

19 

23 
2 

28 


I 


28 

39 
20 

20 
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21 

16 
7 
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20 

19 

17 
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24 


e 
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o 

X 
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a 


30 
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81 


21 


82 


I 

5? 


38 


e 
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o 

S 


84 
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6 

14 
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55 

39^ 
69 
15 
42 


13 

132 
12 

13 
89 
59 
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72 
43 
32 


109 

S 

5 
68 

II 

265 

52 

25 
10 
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5 
4 

67 
II 

254 
49 
25 
10 


42 
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16 
I 

53 
6 


15 

148 
16 

17 

142 

74 

476 

67 
18 

72 


15 

145 
16 

17 
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72 

476 

73 
63 
79 


no 

14 
10 

114 

33 

316 
45 
29 
25 


108 
II 

7 

104 

30 

288 

41 
22 

19 


20 
I 


5 

2 

29 
2 

I 


12 

3^ 

58 
28 

200 

18 

3 

127 

22 

35 

no 
54 
23 
70 

38 


16 

65 

29 

10 

29 

3 

165 

33 

34 


12 

27 

45 

14 

9 

9 

3 

no 
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3 


42 

12 

44 

9 

16 

6 

50 

8 

65 

34 

8 

25 

44 

13 

9 

8 

3 
103 

10 
3 

12 
6 


25 


I 

7 

5 

2 


28 
26 

74 
I  40 

107 
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27 
80 

42 

23 

15 


22 

17 
67 

?^ 

8 


15 

IS 
66 

21 

16 

8 


18 


18 


6 

4 
I 


13 


13 


216 
40 
30 

80 

55 
52 


286 

39 

25 

40 

35 
25 
50 

63 
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7 
8 

14 
13 
61 


127 

5 
7 

14 
6 

14 

5 
57 
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a 
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40 

1 

£ 

H 

41 

.1 

42 
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1 
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§ 

X 

45 

29 
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24 
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10 

76 
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26 

1 

46 
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12 
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8 
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26 
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1 

d 
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16 
IS 
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16 

9 

I 
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10 

13 

1 
1 
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14 

20 
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19 

7 

10 
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1 
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35 

39 

44 
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282 

283 

284 

28s 

•  •  •  • 

■ 

286 

1 

287 

•  •  •  • 

288 

289 

200 

291 

202 

_  -  -  - 

5 

4 

I 

17 
203 

204 

23 

75 
7 
14 
87 
43 

42 

23 
29 

23 

21 

51 
7 

14 
85 
40 

4^ 
45 

< 

15 

36 
4 
9 

70. 

16 

26 

37 

19 

7 

4 

32 

3 

3 

51 
12 

22 

24 

17 
6 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

295 

206 

207 

798 
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300 

1 

301 

302 

303 

304 

. 

30s 

13 

1 
17 

II 

6 

■  •  •  •  • 

306 

307 

75 

83 

37 

23 

•  •  •  #  • 

308 

'?oo 

9 

II 

4 

113 

13 
5 

21 

10 

7 
52 
38 

9 

17 
,  4 

131 
20 

4 

16 

10 

7 
32 

43 

6 

7 

3 

76 

14 

2 

10 
10 

4 

2 

34 

6 

5 
3 

50 

12 

2 

9 
8 

4 
2 

33 

•  •  •  •  • 
«  •  •  *  • 

I 
2 
2 

•  ■  •  ■  • 

I 

•  •  ■  a  • 

310 

■ 

311 

312 

•  •  •  • 

313 

•  •  •  • 

314 

•  •  •  • 

3T5 

»  •  •  • 

1 

316 

•   •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

Z^l 

»  •  •  • 

318 

•  •  • 

-^lo 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •••   •••• 

•  •  •  • 
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No. 


281 
282 
283 


EXAMINATIOKS, 


ENGLISH  COMPOSITION 


1 

■0 

Instru 

M 

RO 

51 

8 
15 
35 


284  I  21 

285  12 


286 
287 
288 
289 
290 

291 
292 

293 
294 

295 

296 
297 
298 

299 
300 

301 

302 

303 


70 


17 
16 

33 

19 

7 

62 


■g 

•s 

B 

> 

-3 

0 

=3 

U 

< 

R2 

.-^3 

RHETORIC 


e 

o 

B 
O 


13 
13 

15 
17 

6 
30 


13 
7 
7 

16 

5 
20 


54 

I 


B 


55 

12 
13 

7 

12 

6 

20 


B 


B 

I 


56 

12 

13 

13 

9 

3 
18 


it 

s 
u 


57 

9 

II 

10 

6 

3 

16 
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3 
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9 

I 

6 


II 


•o 

V 

c 

'g 


V 

6 
*S 

D 


61 


2   II 


10   9 


V 


6S  i  63 


o 

B 
O 


64 


I 

I 


7 
8 

5 

13 
I 

•  •  •  • 


II 

30 

9 

15 
I 

7 


10 

23 
8 

13  I 
I 


10 
20 

7 
7 
6 


I 
I 


3 
16 

3 

4 

7 

14 


5 

23 

7 

3 

7 

19 


4 

19 
6 

3 

3 

12 


3 

13 

4 

3 
I 

II 


2 
8 
7 


2 

9 
6 


2 
8 
5 


8 
4 


15 

76 

4 
12 

52 
8 

23 

9 

20 


304  ( 

305 


H 

69 

4 

14 

53 
8 

23 

36 

27 
3 


51 

4 

14 

S3 

•7 

19 
29 

21 

2 


48 

4 
6 

53 
7 

10 

27 

19 
2 


14 

I 

I 
2 

2 


45 
4 
3 

53 

15 

6 

10 

8 

8 


31 
4 
3 

54 
16 

6 

22 

8 

9 


26 

3 
3 

54 
13 

5 
22 

7 
7 


25 

3 
I 

52 

13 

5 

17 
7 
6 


II 
I 


7 
12 

19 
14 


7 

12 

19 
14 


7 
II 

19 
13 


•  •  •  •  • 


6 
II 

19 
II 


I 

m 

i 


306  i  15  !  15 

307  1....L... 

308  I  46  I  51 

309  •  7   9 

310  27   13 

311  32     36 

312  4   4 

3n     28  34 

314  17   15 

315  8  12 

316  45  33 

317  12   12 

318  4   2 

319  52  32 

320  I  24  27 


II 


II 


8 


39 
8 

34 
8 

10 

10 

22 

21 

3 

29 

II 

7 

3 
24 

ID 

6 

21 

16 

12 

12 

2 

2 

19 
24 

II 
24 

3 

I 


24 

5 
10 

17 


24 
6 

9 

17 


19 

5 
7 


19 
5 
7 


4 
I 

I 


12 


13 


14 
8 

9 
22 


18 
7 
9 

15 


15 
6 

7 


12 
6 

7 


10 

3 
2 


3 

I  I  13 


6  I  4 
13  I  II 


3 
II 


10 

3 

I 


9 
3 

I 

I 


9  . 


9 

3 
I 
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AMBIUCAN  UTBRATUKB 

KNGLISH  KBAOIN6 

ENGLISH  SBLBCnONS 

s 

1 

1 

0 

» 

66 

I 

7 
6 

4 

•2 

s 

s 

67 

I 

5 
5 
3 
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0 

68 

I 
2 

4 
3 

e 

0 

§ 

69 

I 

70 

c 

E 
0 
> 

71 

•8 

a 

7« 

1 

< 

78 

& 
0 

§ 

1 
8 

75 

1 

1 

c 

*E 
« 
> 

76 

0 
77 

78 

1 

7» 

No. 

6ft 

I 

74 

281 

6 

6 

3 

I 

282 

6 

283 

4 

2 

7 

I 

•  «  •  • 

4 

I 

I 

4 
I 

4 
I 

2 

1 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

284 
285 

13 

13 

r 

13 

12 

4 

f 

' 

•  2 

I 

I 

286 

287 

5 

9 

9 

8 

4 

1 
•  •  •  • 

■ 

6 
3 

6 
3 

6 

2 

I 

2 

3 

3 

3 

.  2 

288 
280 

3 

5 

4 
5 

4 

5 

4 

5 

2 

3 

1 

200 

5 

4 

3 

2 

' 

■ 

( 

291 
202 

17 

15 

IS 

13 

I 

.  8 

9 

8 

8 

2 

6 

6 

6 

5 

293 
204 

4 

4 
I 

4 
I 

4 
•  I 

2 

5 
5 

5 
4 

5 
4 

5 
4 

2 

3 

9 

9 

4 

4 

3 

1 

295 

296 
207 

I 
4 

I 
4 

I 
4 

I 
4 

I 

298 

31 
9 

23 

31 
9 

23 
28 

31 
9 

19 
27 

30 
9 

19 
27 

22 

I 

6 

'  7 

7 
.... 

17 

■  7 

7 
S 

17 
8 

>  7 
5 

17 
6 

.  6 

5 

13 
6 

1 

2 
I 

299 
300 

301 
302 

21 

21 

20 

1 
18 

1 

9 
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307 

13 

14 

14 

14 

•  •  •  •  • 

5 

•  •  •  ^ 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

■  I 

I 

•  •  •  ■  • 

1 

t 
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14 

14 

14 

14 

7 

3 

1 

3 

3 

3 

2 

■  " 

308 
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•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

• 
1 

310 

4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

1 

311 

312 

7 

7 

6 

6 

3 

II 

'•  •  •  • 

22 

18 

14 

2 

4 

4 

3 

2 

313 
314 
315 

316 

317 

a 

5 

5 

S 

5 

2 

»   I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

I 

>  2 

I 

1 
•  •  •  • 

318 
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3 

3 

3 

4 

.  • . . 
4 

•  4 

I 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 
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261 
262 

283 
284 

285 

286 

287 
288 
289 
290 

291 
292 

293 
294 

295 

296 

297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
302 

303 
304 
305 

306 

307 
308 

309 

310 

311 
312 

313 
314 
315 

316 

317 
318 
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BXAMIMil 
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■S 

BNCUSH  PROSB 

SXIGLISH  FOBTKV 

AMBXICAM  SBLBCnOi 

SO 

1 

SI 

1 
ss 

1 
i 

83 

s 

§ 

1 

0 

S5 

•g 

a 

i 

a 
» 

SS 

•g 
87 

88 

s 

1 
1 

a 

90 

•2 
.a 

1 

91 

■g 

a 

'3 
U 

9S 

< 
93 

e 
g 

S4k 

8S 

94 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

• 

3 

8 
6 

8 
6 

8 

5 

3 
3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

7 

4 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

34 

34 

34 

34 

29 

3 

3 

3 

2 

I 

I 
T 

I 

43 

31 

22 

I 

21 
I 

12 

3 

3 

3 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

10 
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24 

22 

10 

I 
4 
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4 
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4 

J 

I 
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ir 

II 

II 
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•8 

c 

1 

0 
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6 

4 
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I 
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5 
3 

1 

0 
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-< 

68 

I 

2 

4 
3 

69 

I 
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M 
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70 

•8 
fl 

CI 

> 
71 

7« 

0 

78 

e 

0 

§ 

1 

a 

75 

1 
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76 

a 

0 

77 

78 

79 

No. 

65 

T 

74 
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6 
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3 
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6 
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4 
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I 
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I 
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13 

13 

13 
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1 
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15 
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I 
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9 

8 
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6 

6 
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4 

I 
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I 
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7 
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I 

1 
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20 
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9 
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13 

14 

14 

14 
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2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 
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306 

307 

14 

14 

14 

14 
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3 

3 

3 

3 

2 
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1 
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4 

3 

3 

2 

1 

» 

. 

3" 
312 

7 

7 

6 

6 

3 

II 

22 

18 

14 

2 

.. .  • . 

4 

4 

3 

2 
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5 

5 

5 

5 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

( 

I 
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I 
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3 

3 

3 
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4 

4 
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I 
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B 
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•0 
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•0 
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< 
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"8 
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J 
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C 
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< 
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5 
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0 

X 
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I 
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2 

2 

50 

2 

I 

19 

2 

I 
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16 

12 

3 

17 

10 

8 

7 

287 
788 
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4 
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6 

12 
6 

12 

5 

3 

I 
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3 

5 

4 

4 
4 
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4 

289 
290 

291 
292 

293 
294 
295 

296 

297 
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301 
302 

303 
304 
305 

306 

307 
308 

309 
310 

311 
312 

313 
314 
315 

316 

318 
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320 

8 

7 

6 

6 

2 

9 

9 

9 

6 

I 

•  •  •  • 

32 

25 

20 

20 

7 

a  •  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

I 

•  •  •  • 

II 
6 

29 

7 
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8 

II 

5 

29 

14 

I 

4 

II 

4 

21 

10 

I 
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10 
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3 

10 
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2 

9 

5 

2 

9 
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9 
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2 

9 

2 
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2 

2 

9 

2 
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2 
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13 

IS 

14 

14 
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3^ 

3 

3 

3 

2 

14 

13 

9 

7 

I 

I 

I 

I 
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19 

22 

17 

17 
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20 
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19 

19 
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12 
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4 
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4 
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GSKMAM,    3D  YEAR 

FRBNCH^  1ST  YEAR 

FRENCH, aD  YEAR 

s 

e 

1 
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•0 
6 

d 
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< 
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e 

0 
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0 

1 

1 
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•8 
g 
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u 
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s 
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J 

a 
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I 
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Is 

4 

I 
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5 
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I 

I 
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. . . . 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 
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12 

4 

2 

• 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

15 

15 
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9 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 
2 

3 
7 
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7 

3 
6 

9 

7 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

' 

2 

2 

2 

I 

6 

6 

6 

6 

I. 

I 

I 

I 

16 
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5 
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3 

3 

3 
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::::::;:;;.;(:::;;::::':::::::;:::::::::i 
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EXAMINATIOIIS, 

FRENCH,  3D  YEAR 

LATIN,    ISt  YRAR 

LATIN,  aD  YEAR 

No. 

a 

135 

•0 
136 

187 

J 

-< 
188 

1 

0 

1 

M 

s 

140 

12 

1 
a 

141 

12 

I 

7 
3 

•8 

142 

7 
I 

4 
3 

143 

7 

§ 
X 

1 

g 
S 

145 

1 

.5 
146 

"2 

E 

3 

1  147 

13 
< 

148 

•1 

281 

139 

144 

2 

149 

1 

282 

1 

....1 

283 
284 
28s 

286 

9 
II 

3 

2 

1 

•  •  •  • 

.  •  •  • 

•    •  •  •    • 

38 

4 
21 

3 

5 

13 
4 

7 

26 

3 
22 

9 
5 

II 

4 
7 

10 

I 
18 

5 

2 

3 
4 
7 

10 
I 

15 

5 

2 

3 
4 

7 

3 

287 
288 

3 

\ 

289 
290 

291 
292 

293 
294 
295 

296 

297 
298 

299 
300 

301 
302 

303 
304 
305 

306 

308 

309 
310 

311 

313 
314 
315 

316 

318 

319 
320 

, 

..... 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  ■   • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

I 
56 

I 
44 

I 
32 

16 

I 

12 

9 

8 

7 

2 

1 

I 

19 
8 

7 
18 

14 
14 

I 

19 
8 

7 
18 

14 
14 

I 

18 
5 

6 

9 
7 
3 

•    •  •    • 

18 

5 

5 
6 

7 

2 

10 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•   ••  •   * 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

•  «.  •   • 

2 

•  ••  •    * 

I 

9 

9 

4 

3 

•  •  •  •  * 

21 

2 

18 
2 

9 

2 

7 
2 

•  ••  •  • 

■  ••  *  * 

I 

I 

I 

I 

•    •  *  •    " 

4 

4 

I 

I 

I 

....1 

.  .*  «  • 

....| 

2 

2 

-    .   *    - 

2 

I 

19 
12 

2 

12 

26 
6 
3 

5 

15 
4 
3 

3 

13 

4 
2 

3 

•  •  •  •  • 

4 

4 

3 

2        I 
...I 

•  •  •  • 

2 

I        I 
I        I 

23      15 

I 

I 

II 

B     ••  •     • 

■    •   •    • 

•    •   •    • 

•    •   «    • 

•    •   •    • 

19 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 

....  .  •  •  •!• 

•  ••     • 
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^0Himued 

cabsak's  commbmtaribs 

LATIN,  3D  YEAR 

SALLUST's  CATILIKK 

1 
i 

6 

d 

5 

3 

153 

4 

• 

s 

a 
0 

1 
1 

M 

(3 

155 

156 

1 

157 

% 
158 

e 

159 

u 

a 

160 

•g 

.9 

161 

1 

168 

1 
163 

1 

No. 

ISO 

6 

154 

I 

164 

281 

282 

283 
284 
285 

.  286 

2 

2 

2 

I 

14 

10 

5 

4 

287 

?«8 

15 

4 
2 

19 
4 
2 

3 

I 

7 

15 

3 

2 

2 
I 
7 

9 
I 

I 

289 
290 

291 
292 

293 
294 
295 

296 

297 
298 
299 

300 

301 
302 
303 
304 
305 

306 

307 
308 

309 
310 

311 
312 

313 
3U 
315 

31^ 

318 

319 
320 

2 

2 

I 

I 

7 

6 

2 

2 

12 
26 

4 
9 

I 
12 

13 

4 
9 

12 
24 

4 
10 

II 
8 

2 

4 

8 

2 

I 

I 

I' 

I 

•    •  •  •    • 

5 

I 

.  •  •  • 



4 

4 

4 

3 

•  •  •  • 

----- 

I 

"    •  •  •    ' 

. 

2 

4 

3 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

15 

16 

II 

8 

I 

•    •  •    • 

. ..  . 

• 

•  •  •  ■ 
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BXAMIWATIONS, 


No. 


281 
282 
283 
284 

285 

286 
287 
288 
289 
290 

291 

292 

293 
294 

295 

296 

297 
298 

299 

301 
302 

303 
304 
305 

306 

307 
308 

309 
310 

311 
312 

313 
314 
315 

316 

317 

318 

319 
320 


V 
U 

i 

in 

C 


165 

3 


CICBRO  S  ORATIONS 


c 

g 

ct 


166 

3 


I 


167 

I 


168 

I 


C 
o 

a 
o 

X 


160 


OVID  S  MBTAMORPHOSES 


Virgil's  abkuo 


"2 

•g 

ii 

c 

3 

E 

*4 
•*> 

c 

170 

171 

V 

6 


O 


173 


c 
o 


174 


? 

•0 

t> 

V 

B 

•g 

g 

E 

6 

lA 

X 

^ 

cs 

b2 

^ 

175 

176    177 

■g 

o 


o 

c 
o 


178     179 


I 
I 


I 
I 


I 
I 


I 
I 


12 


13 


10 


8 


5 

4 
I 


4 
4 
I 


4 
4 


4 
4 


I 
I 


I 
7 


I 
6 


I 
3 


I 
2 


I 
I 


6 
7 

I 

5 


6 

4 

I 

5 


6 

2 

I 
4 


5 
2 

I 
t 


I 
I 


I  .. 


.. 


2  I    2 


2  I    2 
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f0mtiMmMf 

vikgil's  bcloguks 

GKBBK,  XST  YSAK      • 

GRSBK,  an  YBAK 

a 

M 

1       00       Examined 

1 

18S 

S      Allowed 
00 

f 

X 

1 

a 

185 

2 

1 

186 
2 

•s 

8 

G 

187 

I 

188 

I 

s 

m 
C 

190 

0       Examined 

•8 

109 

198 

X 

N«. 

180 

184 

189 

194 

281 

282 

283 
284 

38s 
286 

•  ••  •  • 

I 

I 

X 

I 

287 
288 

4 
3 

7 
3 

4 
3 

3 
2 

I 

289 
2QO 

291 
292 

293 
294 
295 

296 

297 
298 

299 

300 

301 
302 
303 
304 
305 

306 

307 
308 

309 
310 

311 
312 

313 
314 
315 

316 

317 
318 

319 
320 

I 
6 

I 
5 

I 
5 

I 
5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

X 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  •  • 

4 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

2 

I 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

••••      ••••• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  « 
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BXAMIKATIOitS, 


No. 


281 
282 

2S3 
284 

2S5 

286 

287 

288 
289 

290 

291 

292 

293 
294 

29s 

296 

297 
298 
299 
300 

301 

302 
303 
304 
305 

306 

307 
308 

309 

310 
311 

313 
314 

316 

318 

319 
320 


CICBRO  S  ORATIONS 


t 

Wl 

a 


165 


c 
6 


166 


167    168 


e 

o 

c 
o 


169 


OVID  S  METAMORPHOSES 


VIRGIL*S  ABNKW 


•0 

•a 

<^ 

0 

V 

B 

3 
ft. 

E 

■A 

c 

K 

170 

171 

a 
■3 
G 


172    173 


k 

•g 

V 

h! 

u 

c 

1? 
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g 

§ 

E 

0 

M 

175 

X 

174 

176 

177 

o 


e 

o 

§ 

S 


178     179 


I 
I 


I 
I 


I 
I 


I 
1 


•   ••  •  ■ 


12 


13 


10 


8 


5 

4 
I 


4 

4 
I 


4 
4 


4 
4 


I 
I 


I 
7 


I 
6 


I 
3 


I 
2 


I 
I 


6 
7 

I 

5 


6 

4 

I 

5 


6 
2 

I 
4 


5 
2 

I 
1 


I 
I 
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c^tttumttl 

VIKGIL's  BCIjOGUBS 

6KBBK,  X8T  YKAS      • 

GRBBK,  SD  YBAK 

I 

«       Examined 

1 

182 

1 

188 

1 

X 

1 
1 

a 

186 

2 

186 

2 

1 

a 

0 

187 

I 

1 

188 

I 

X 

0       Instructed 

«       Examined 

1 

192 

1 

19S 

X 

No. 

180 

184 

189 

194 

281 

•  •  •  • 

282 

283 
284 

285 
786 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2^7 
288 

I 

4 
3 

7 
3 

4 
3 

3 

2 

I 

289 
200 

291 

292 

293 
294 
295 

296 

297 
298 

299 
300 

301 
302 

303 
304 
305 

306 

307 
308 

309 
310 

311 
312 

313 
314 
3IS 

^16 

I 

•    •  •  •    • 

I 
6 

I 
S 

I 
5 

I 
5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

X 

www:" 

4 

4 

4 

2 

I 

•    •   •    • 

e    •  •  •   • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

«   •  •   e 

•    e  •  •   • 

0»v 

317 

318 

319 
320 

•    •••      •••« 

•    •  •    • 

•    •  •  •   • 
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«                                                    EXAMIKATIOMS, 

xbnophon's  anabasis 

•  uokkr's  iuad 

GRBBKf   3D  YBAJt 

No. 

9       Instructed 

•8 

0 

i 

196 

•8 

.6 
197 

«       Allowed 

0» 

s 

0 
X 

0       Instructed 

0       Examined 

0       Claimed 

0       Allowed 

C0 

e 

0 

§ 

0       Instructed 
01 

1 

■  art 

§ 

M 
W 

206 

1 
d 

207 

•8 

§ 
g 
X 

281 

199 

204 

208 

209 

282 

.... 

283 

28s 
286 

2 

2 

2 

•    •  •    • 

.  •  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

I 

- 

I 

I 

287 
288 

10 

10 

6 

I 

5 

5 

5 

4 

I 

289 
290 

291 
292 

293 
294 
295 

296 

298 
299 
300 

301 
302 

303 
304 
305 

306 

308 

309 
310 

311 
312 

313 
314 
315 

316 

317 
318 

319 
320 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

m   •  •    • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

4       4 
3       2 

4 
I 

4 
I 

4  I 

4 

4 

4 

*•    •  •  •    • 

1*  •  •  • 

I 

-'■'-' 

•    '   •    • 

•  •  *  " 

I 

I 

I 

•  •••l*».««  ••■• 
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cmUifmed 

ADTANCBD  ARITHMBTIC 

ALGKBKA 

ADVANCBU  ALGBBRA 

• 

•0 

•s 

.s 
& 

211 

I 
6 
8 

•0 

u 

E 

0 

212 

•0 
% 

S 
< 

213 

1 

i 
s 

^^ 

215 

14 
13 
31 
13 
10 

74 

B 

1 

M 
216 

14 

9 
24 

26 

•8 
a 

u 

217 

5 
2 

9 

5 
3 

7 

1 

< 

218 

4 

2 

9 
4 
3 

6 

e 

c 
0 

X 

1 
1 

B 

220 

•8 
1 

221 

1 
222 

•8 

223 

§ 

X 

No. 

%10 

214 

219 

2 

224 

281 

6 

3 
I 

I 
I 

282 

24 

2 
2 
2 

283 
284 
285 

286 

5 

13 

I 

287 

I 

14 
15 

I 

2 

9 

I 
2 

4 

31 

24 
10 

17 
2 

22 

41 
26 

6 

10 

2 
19 

23 
16 

I 

5 

2 

9 

23 

14 

I 

4 
2 

8 

6 

7 

288 

289 
290 

291 
292 

293 
294 
295 

296 
29^ 
258 
295 
300 

301 
302 

303 
304 
30s 

306 

307 
308 

309 
310 

311 
312 

313 
314 
315 

3t6 

317 
318 

319 
320 

IS 

2 

I 

19 

I 

II 
38 
16 

25 
16 

19 
24 

I 

25 
3 

3^ 

16 

25 

17 
24 
15 

I 
20 

i 

13 

16 

7 
12 

7 

I 

20 
I 
2 

38 
13 

16 

6 

12 

7 

•  ■  »  • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

10 

4 

4 

3l 

3 

I 

17 

I 

16 
3 

II 
3 

2 

I 

I 

•  •  *  •  • 

31 
4 

2 

2 

4 
2 

4 
I 

4 
I 

I 

I 

•  •  «  • 

.... 

8 

13 

15 

3 

8 
I 

2 

2 

I 
2 

I 

13 
3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

3 

S 

3 

2 

I 

13 
8 

13 
I 

1 

14 
2 

• 

10 

4 
12 

2 

9 

4 
12 

2 

4 

I 

4 

I 

6 

12 

3 

2 

2 

I 

20 

23 

12 

12 

I 

6 

6 

4 

3 

2 

34 
2 

1 

3 

13 
2 

II 

I 
I 

5 
2 

6 

2 

56 

53 

40 

40 

15 

2 

I 

5 
2 

•  •  *  •  • 

I 

4 

32 

II 

4 

4 

10 

9 
4 

2 

4 
3 
4 

2 

4 
3 
4 

23 
2 

I 
I 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

•  *  •  •  ■ 

2 

2 
4 

2 
4 

2 

3 

4 

2 

45 

45 

33 

32 

16 

3 

4 

2 

2 

I 
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BZAMIMATIOIIt, 

,  PLANS  CSOMBTRV 

SOLID  CSOMBTKY 

No. 

3 

u 

3 

e 
1^ 

225 

10 

3 

I 

15 

.5 

6 

1 

226 

10 

3 

5 
II 

■s 

227 

8 

3 

5 
5 

1 

228 

8 
I 
2 

3 

s 

a 
0 

X 

•0 

a 
230 

•8 
.s 

§ 

231 

I 

232 

1 

< 

233 

c 

0 

e 
0 

X 

;§ 

M 

a 
235 

c 

§ 

236 

237 

< 
238' 

1 

281 

229 

3 

234 

1 

282 

283 

284 
285 

286 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

15 

12 

3 

2 

•  ••  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

287 

?88 

30 
9 
7 

6 

I 

10 

30 
17 

5 

6 
I 

II 

18 
II 

4 

3 

I 

II 

17 
10 

4 

3 

I 

II 

•  •  •  «  • 

5 

5 

4 

4 

2^ 
290 

291 
292 

293 
294 
295 

296 

297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
302 

303 
304 
305 

306 
Z07 

308 

309 
310 

311 
312 
313 
314 
315 

316 

317 
318 

319 
320 

2 

I 

•  •  «  • 

I 

I 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

6 

3 

3 

2 

I 

I 
19 

2 
23 

2 
13 

2 
13 

2 

I 
3 

I 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

3 

3 

3 

3 

I 

21 
22 

29 

9 

•  •  •  • 

10 

20 
21 

29 

15 
I 

9 

20 
13 

21 
12 

20 
13 

19 
II 

9 

4 

2 

5 

2 

.2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

I 

I 

2 

5 
I 

2 

2 

4 
I 

2 

I 

4 

I 

I 

I 

3 

3 

3 

3 

I 

5 

4 

I 

I 

I 

I 

•  ••  ■  « 

2 

3 

5 
2 

2 

3 
5 
3 

2 
2 

4 
2 

• 

2 
2 

I 

I 
2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

8 

4 

I 

•  •  •  *  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

5 

4 

2 

2 

'I 

I 
3 

59 

5 

I 

3 

38 

4 

I 

2 

31 

4 

I 

2 

3 

•  ••  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

I 

I 

I 

*  « •  •  • 

45 
16 

2 
27 

2 

15 

2 

13 

I 

I 

:::t::: 

8 

8 

6 

5 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 
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eautinued 

SmSKIC  TRIGONOMBTKT 

ASTRONOMY 

THVSICS,  PART  X 

s 

g 
5 

241 

•2 

242 

•8 

< 
243 

g 

a 
0 

1 

S 

245 

•8 
.s 

i 

246 

"8 

B 
'3 

0 

247 

•8 
1 

248 

§ 

C<       Instructed 

0 

C<        Examined 

M 

• 

•8 

.6 
252 

1 

253 

s 

0 

§ 

X 

No. 

S40 

244 

249 

254 

281 

l" 

2 

2 

2 

282 

283 
284 
285 

286 

•  •  ■  » 

•  •  *  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  * 

287 
288 

7 
II 

14 
II 

I 

10 

II 

I 

9 
II 

I 

2 

7 

•  •  •  • 

289 
290 

291 
292 

293 
294 

295 

296 

297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
302 

303 
304 
305 

306 

307 
308 

309 
310 

311 
312 

313 
314 
315 

316 
317 
318 
310 
320 

I 

4 

I 
4 

I 

4 

I 

4 

4 

4 
I 

4 

I 

I 
I 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

•  •  •  » 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

II 

I 
2 

34 
II 

I 
10 

12 

I 

3 
34 
14 

I 
9 

II 

II 

I 

2 

30 
10 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

3 

I 

8 

8 

7 

7 

2 

7 

6 

I 

I 

I 

3 

4 

2 

r 

20 

5 

20 
6 

7 

5 

2 
3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

7 
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3 

3 

2 

4 

4 

4. 

A 

IS 
6 
2 

9 

15 

5 
2 

6 

7 
4 
I 

6 

6 

4 

•  •  •  » 

5 

2 

•t     -r 

4 

6 

5   3 

10 

•  •  •  • 

3 

■  •  •  • 

2 

■  •  •  » 

2 

■  •  •  • 

2 
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SXAMmATlOllS, 

PHYSICS,  PART  • 

CHSMISTRYf  PAST  Z 

CHSMISTRY,  PAKT  S 

No. 

Oi       Instructed 

01       Examined 

• 

"J 

0 

257 

3 

S98 

e 
0 

2       Instructed 

1 

261 

262 

g       Allowed 

S 
§ 

1 

265 

•s 

.a 
§ 

266 

1 
267 

1 

266 

i 

p 
0 

?8l 

250 

264 

2«9 

7^7 

f 

•  *  "  - 

283 
284 
285 

286 

3 

3 

■  •  •  • 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

.  • .  ■ 

.... 

.... 

7 

8 

7 

4 

•  ■  ■  «  • 

7 

3 

2 

2 

287 
288 

289 
290 

291 
292 
293 

295 

296 

297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
302 

303 

304 
305 

306 

307 
308 

309 
110 

7 

7 

3 

2 

5 
15 

8 
15 

4 
15 

4 

14 

•  •  ■  •  • 

5 

I 

I 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

4 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

•  «  •  •  » 

I 

I 

I 

14 

12 

II 

10 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

3 

2 

6 
3 

16 

6 
3 

16 

6 

5 
2 

13 

4 

5 

2 

9 
4 

I 

3 

2 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

5 

2 

5 
2 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•  •  ■  • 

.  •  •  . 

311 
312 

313 
314 

3IS 

II 

9 

5 

I 

13 
5 
4 

I 

9 
3 

4 

I 

5 
3 
3 

I 

•  •  •  ■ 

I 

.  •  •  • 

*  •  •  • 

316 

317 

•  •  ■  • 

318 

319 
320 

>  i  •  • 

•  *  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

I 
7 

*   •  •  B   • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

....  .....I 

II 

12   7 

2 

*  V  •  •  9 
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•-^ 

PHYSICAL  CBOGKAPHT 

GSOLOGY 

BOTANY 

n 

a 

e 
« 

K 

H 
871 

3 

9 
20 

29 

7 

19 

s 

878 

2 

8 

15 
20 

7 
19 

1 

873 
2 

7 

14 
18 

7 
17 

•   •  •  •   • 
»   •  •  •   • 

I 
I 

1 

u 

1 

0 

875 

I 

9 

6 

15 

876 

I 

t 

13 

j 

u 

877 

I 

8 

6 

10 

1 

878 

I 

7 

3 

10 

e 

0 

a 
0 

879 

1 

a 
880 

1 
s 

S81 

1 

888 

•8 
0 
< 

883 

1 

No. 

S70 

2 

884 

281 

8 

282 

19 

28 

283 
284 
285 

286 

I 

9 
14 

5 

7 

5 

3 

3 

I 

287 

34 

51 
12 

25 

37 
8 

17 

37 

8 

16 

6 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

10 

23 

I 

10 

21 

I 

10 

9 

I 

288 

4 

3 

I 

I 

280 

19 

290 
201 

10 

ID 

5 

4 

•  »•  •  • 

202 

9 

II 

9 

8 

14 

14 

12 

II 

•  ■  •  •  • 

203 

294 

295 

9 

II 

7 

7 

3 

I 

I 

I 

■  «  •  ■  • 

2q6 

297 

5 
20 

48 

19 

8 

12 

6 
20 

39 

19 

8 

12 

7 

6 
20 
18 

14 

7 
12 

7 

6 
20 
18 

12 

7 
10 

7 

2 
6 

5 

I 
2 
2 
I 

298 

299 
300 

301 

7 
II 

7 
II 

7 
4 

7 
4 

I 

ID 

8 

14 

I 

10 

8 

14 

14 
2 

I 

8 
7 

10 

13 

2 
I 

7 
7 

7 

II 

2 

•  •  •  • 

3 

I 

•  »  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

5 

•  •  a  • 

5 

4 

302 
303 

304 

6 

30s 

9 
39 
31 

2!2 

10 

42 
29 
21 

10 

IS 
21 

9 

9 

13 

20 

8 

2 

2 

2 

I 

306 

307 

21 

19 

8 

6 

8 

8 

6 

6 

•  •  •  •  • 

308 

309 

310 

12 

10 

4 

4 

■^II 

"?I2 

22 

24 

I 

12 

9 
10 

23 

I 

9 

8 

7 

23 

I 

7 

8 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

30 
10 
10 

5 

33 
5 
3 

4 

25 
3 
3 

4 

25 
2 

3 
4 

I 
•  •  •  •  • 
I 

313 
314 
315 

316 
317 

II 

8 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

10 

3t8 

8 

4 
22 

I 
17 

I 
16 

319 
320 

15 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

14 

15 

II 

II 

9o8 


UNIVERSITY   or   THE    STATE    OF    NEW    YORK 


SXAMINATIONS, 

ZOOLOGY 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYCISNB 

GENERAL  HISTORY 

No. 

1 

e 
286 

•  •  •  • 

.5 

286 

I 

•0 
1,1 

s 

a 

287 

I 

i 

V 

1 

< 

1 

288 

I 

0 
§ 

1 

u 

2 

M 

B 

290 

33 
41 
95 
36 
160 

lOS 
10 

56 

32 

43 

27 

•a 

V 

B 

*i 

K 

M 

291 

42 

39 
75 
33 
30 

71 
6 

80 

58 

47 

21 

•0  • 
E 

I 

292 

19 
16 

34 

24 

12 

41 

3 

59 

33 

17 

13 

0 

293 

18 
12 

31 
22 

12 

33 

3 

58 

33 
14 

10 

e 

0 

B 
0 

X 

£ 

295 

■0 
i) 

fl 

§ 

296 

I 

•s 
1 

297 

I 

•0 

n 

0 

S3 
< 

298 

I 

i 

281 
282 

289 
I 

294 

5 

299 

I 

283 
284 

285 
286 

2 

•  ■  •  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

5 

287 
288 
289 
290 

291 
292 

293 
294 
295 

296 

297 
298 

299 
300 

301 
302 

303 
304 
305 

306 
307 
308 

309 
310 

311 
S12 

in 

I 

24 

I 

I 

21 

2 

I 

20 

2 

2 

5 
II 

I 

I 

^t   — — 
2 

I 

19 

32 

22 

20 

4 

15 

15 

14 

13 

5 

5 

60 
2 

7 

70 
21 

15 
48 
14 
36 

3 

55 

2 

8 
70 
22 

15 

50 

45 
41 

• 

45 
I 

6 

69 

9 

II 

42 
16 
II 

44 
I 
6 

69 

8 

8 

38 
16 

7 

10 

38 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

••••i--"-- 

5 

5 

4 

4  

3 

•  •  ■  •  • 

12 

12 

4 

4  

7 
41 
45 
40 

27 

3 

3 

69 

25 

14 

72 
26 

7 
36 

49 
16 

3 

24 
15 

30 

22 

3 
10 

36 

20 

8 

I 

3 

40 

7 

7 

II 
II 

3 
10 

36 

17 

8 

I 

3 

38 

5 

4 

II 
8 

I 
I 
8 

"6* 

••••  -  —  ' 

I 

6 

I 

5 

I 

I 

1 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  *  • 

5 

2 

2 

2 

2 

10 

10 

10 

10    I 

314 

315 

316 
317 

3T« 

.... 

2 

0  ^^ 

319 

320 

4*> 

Aa 

3 
71 

i 

....1 



^«7    -r 

80  TOO 

7 



«  •  •  • 

* 
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c0Htmm*d 


GKKBK  HISTORY 

ROMAN  HISTORY 

BNCLISH  HISTORY 

"3 

I 

m 
6 

•s 

'1 

e 

> 

301 

2 

•2 

302 
2 

1 

< 

so:; 

2 

s 

s 
0 

1 

1 

-T — 
305 

•2 

306 

•0 

4) 

c 
'3 

0 
307 

•8 

0 

s 

< 

308 

1 

B 
^^ 

310 
2 

•0 

e 

E 

a 

;2 

311 
2 

1 

U 

31,3 
I 

1 
< 

313 

I 

i 

c 
0 

No. 

soo 

2 

304 

309 

314 

•  «  •  •  • 

28T 

282 

283 
284 

I 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
I 

I 
I 

I 

7 

I 

7 

7 
I 

6 

2 
8 

23 

4 

5 
I' 

7 

6 
I 

4 

1 

7 
20 

4 

4 
I 

6 

4 

I 

I 
I 

4 

18 

4 
4 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

5 

I 

285 
286 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

287 

8 

14 
4 

5 

I 

•  •  •  • 

288 

289 

I 

2 
I 

13 

I 

2 

I 

12 

I 

2 

I 
12 

2 

5 

4 

14 

2 

5 

4 

13 

2 

5 

4 

12 

•  •  •  •  • 

4 

2 

290 

2 

T 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

7 

5 

4 
10 

291 
292 

293 
294 
295 

296 

297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
302 

303 
304 
305 

306 

307 
308 

309 
310 

311 
312 

3^3 
314 
315 

316 

317 
318 

319 
320 

10 

6 

•  •  ■  •  • 

I 
19 

I 
14 

I 
13 

I 
3 

5 

•  •  •  • 

4 

I  1 

3 
I 

I 
I 

I 

14 

8 

7 

7  I 

5 

■  •  •  •  • 

8 

9 
8 

9 
16 

8 

9 

7 

9 

16 

4 

7 
7 
7 

8 
12 

3 

5 
5 
7 

4 

9 

I 

2 

I 
I 

I 
3 

•  •  •  •  * 

20 

20 
2 

20 
2 

20 

I 

8 

II 

7 

3 

5 

II 
8 

3 
6 

I 

II 
8 

I 

I 

II 
8 

I 
6 

3 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

9 

II 

7 

6 

•  ft  •  •  • 

2 

2 

I 

I 

3 

2 

12 
10 

I 

I 

3 

20 

9 
I 

I 

2 
2 

15 
4 
I 

I 

2 

2 

II 

3 

I 

I 

I 
2 

•  •  •  •  • 
■  •  «  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

8 

7 

5 

4 

■ 


6 

6 

5 

5 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 
•  •  •  * 

I 

•  •  «  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  ■  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  * 

•  *  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  a  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  a  •  * 

9IO 


UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


EXAMINATIONS, 

PRBNCU  HISTORy 

UNITBD  STATBS  HISTORY 

ADVANCED  UNITED  STATBS 
HISTORY 

No. 

1 

a 
^^ 

315 

•2 

•i 

316 

■s 

a 

317 

■g 
1 

< 
318 

X 

1 
S 

390 

19 
30 
90 

34 
50 

41 

5 

26 
2^ 

•g 

1 

381 

25 

34 
67 
22 
16 

40 

32 
19 

2n 

•g 

a 

382 

7 
15 
34 
15 

9 

18 

2 

16 

15 
6 

14 

1 

383 

6 
10 
II 

15 
9 

15 

§ 
X 

1 

a 

385 

•g 

c 

E 

e 

» 

386 

•g 

J 

*3 
U 

887 

281 

319 

384 

I 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

388 

389 

2& 

5 

5 

5 

4 

•  ••  ■  • 

283 
284 
28s 

286 

2 

I 

4 

3 

2 

2 

I 

287 
288 
289 
290 

291 
292 

293 
294 

295 

296 

297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
302 

303 
304 
305 

306 

307 
308 

309 
310 

311 
312 

313 
314 
315 

316 

317 
318 

319 
320 

I 

16 

15 
3 

13 

3 

13 

•  •  •  •  • 

2 

I 

I 
2 

4 

I 
10 

I 
9 

I 
9 

•  *  •  •  • 

■  •  •  •  • 

-*j  — 

7  1 

3 

3 

3 

I 

0 
14 

18 

5 

5 

5 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

16 

65 
8 

7 

59 
10 

286 

14 

9 

18 

15 

% 

6 

59 
II 

296 

39 
27 
21 

8 

48 
5 
4 

'I 

II 
13 

7 

45 
5 
I 

47 
6 

172 
21 
II 
12 

I 
5 

•  •  •  •  • 

17 

I 

61 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 
34 
55 

4 
61 

3 
26 

38 

2 

17 
35 

• 

I 
3 

15 

7 

44 

2! 

65 
22 

14 
45 
35 

14 

7 

58 

7 
10 

37 

15 
10 

45 
45 

8 
6 

40 

I 

5 

10 

7 

3 

13 

35 

8 
6 

36 
I 

3 

6 

7 

I 

10 

34 

I 

3 

3 

4 

4 

3 

2 

•  «  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

9 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 
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1ST  RSADING  COURSE  IN 
U.  S.  HISTORY 

3D  READING  COURSE  IN 
U.  S.  HISTORY 

KEW  TOKK  HISTOKY 

1 

1 

1 

a 

381 

1 

0 

38i9 

1 

333 

1 

a 

335 

.a 

i 

336 

337 

1.  ..  , 

1 

< 

338 

s 

§ 

339 

1 

a 
1-4 

340 

3 

1 

1 

S 

M 
841 

i 

22 

5 

2 

15 

349 

2 

6 

18 

3 
2 

12 

< 

843 

• 

I 

a 
0 

No. 

MO 

334 

344 

1 

281 

i 

I 

II 

3 

8 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  «  • 

I 

282 

•  •  •  • 

23 
4 

2 

9 

283 

284 

28s 

286 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

287 
288 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

4 
16 

3 

3f 
28 

7 

25 

23 

5 

1 

17 
20 

4 

•  ■  •  •  • 

3 

•  •  •  •  • 

289 

290 

291 
292 

293 
294 

295 

296 

297 

298 

299 
300 

301 
302 

303 
304 
305 

306 

307 
308 

309 

310 

2 

2 

35 

35 

2i2 

16 

3 

■ 

7 
36 

3^ 
7 

35 

12 
II 

7 
30 

5 

28 
22 

4 
9 

3 
26 

4 

20 
10 

•  •  •  •  • 
5 

•  •  •  *  • 

2 

•  a  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

35 

23 
10 

9 

8 
20 
22 

8 
20 
22 

5 

13 
19 

5 

9 

19 

•  «  ■  •  • 

I 

5 

•  •  •  •  * 

•  •  •  •  * 

II 

'6 

I 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

311 
312 

313 
314 
315 

316 

1 

16 

3 
12 

5 
14 

1 

10 

6 
II 

19 
2 

8 

5 
8 

13 
I 

•  ■  •  * 

3 
6 

I 

•  •  ■  •  • 

•  ■  •  •  • 

I 

I 

\n 

318 

319 
320 

I 
41 

I 
25 

I 
23 

I 
3 

•   •   •   • 

•  ••«   •••« 

29 

912 


UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


KXAMINATIONS, 


No. 


281 
262 

283 
284 

28s 

286 

287 
288 
289 
290 

291 
292 

293 
294 
295 

296 

297 
298 
299 

301 
302 

303 
304 
305 

306 

307 
308 

309 
310 

311 
312 

3^3 
314 
315 

3^6 
317 
318 

319 
320 


S 
o 

3 

h 

a 


345 

22 

15 
23 
15 
80 

79 


CIVICS 


•a 
.9 


i2 


346 

24 
16 

22 

20 
18 

72 


347 


I  « 

12 
10 

13 

7 

31 


I 

o 

< 


348 

7 

4 

3 

7 
2 

12 


s 

a 
o 

S 


349 


ECONOMICS 


•a 

B 
u 


0 


350 


7 
I 


37 


.5 

6 

d 

M 


351 


5 

7 
I 


30 


•g 

•g 

s 

> 

-a 

1 

u 

< 

35S 

853 

1 

c 
o 


354 


5 

4 
I 


10 


5 

3 
I 


STSNOGRAPHY,  50 

WORDS   PSS 

MINUTB 

•g 

•g 

• 

c 

1 

•g 

•g 

e 

^ 

1 

■n 

C 

^ 

0 

< 

0 

X 

355 

3A6 

357 

358 

359 

29 
14 
13 


48 

16 
13 

8 


25 

14 

4 


II 
12 

3 
3 
4 


5 
8 


4 
7 


3 
4 


7 
7 

39 

I 

8 
18 
12 

59 

13 

18 

20 


8 

58 

I 
II 
18 

8 

59 

13 

6 

II 


32 

I 

7 
16 

5 

35 
6 

4 
8 


30 

I 

5 

14 
4 

24 

5 
I 

3 


6 

4 


4 
4 


4 

2 


3 

2 


I 
I 


27 


27 


24 


20 


8 


13 


II 


8 


6 
II 
12 


5 
II 

17 


2 

4 

14 


4 
II 


3 

16 

II 
2 

57 
9 
5 

10 
12 


I 

3 

25 

13 
2 

34 
9 
3 
6 

15 


I 

3 

13 

3 
I 

II 

7 
I 

*8 


3 
8 


I 
I 


3 

5 


3 
I 

4 


3 
I 

2 


2 
I 
2 


5 

3 
I 


8 


8 


3  I  2 


I 
4 


I 
4 


I 
4 


I 

2 


I 

7 


I 
7 


I 
6 
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c&Httnued 

STBMOGRAPHY,  75  WORDS  PKR 

MINUTE 

STBNOCRAPHY,  lOO  WORDS  PBR 
MINUTB 

BOOKKEEPING 

1 

N4 

1? 
.S 

E 

361 

•0 

V 

362 

•0 

V 

0 
363 

§ 
s 

364 

1 

u 

5 

G 

365 

"8 
.s 

366 

367 

1 

J 

< 

368 

i 
§ 

369 

•0 

iJ 
u 

i: 
ji 

a 

370 

a 

c« 

371 

E 
3 

U 
37a 

< 

373 

s 

§ 

No. 

S60 

374 

281 

6 

14 
8 

7 
23 

8 

9 

7 
5 

20 

4 

9 
6 

4 
16 

4 
8 

6 
3 

16 

I 

5 

I 

5 

282 

•    •  •    • 

283 

284 

285 

286 

287 

288 

•  •  ■  •  • 

I 
9 

I 
8 

I 
7 

I 
3 

289 

10 

290 

201 

•  •  •  •  • 

202 

22 

22 

15 

15 

9 

203 

294 

295 

5 
30 

5 
29 

S 
25 

5 
23 

3 
10 

296 

297 
298 

2 

16 

8 

8 
23 

I 

17 
8 

8 
25 

4 
6 

I 

17 
7 

8 

24 

4 

4 

I 
16 

7 

8 

21 

4 

4 

«  •  •  •  • 

13 
2 

7 

14 
4 
2 

200 

300 

301 
302 

303 
304 
305 

306 

I 

15 
II 

I 

15 
II 

I 

14 
II 

I 

14 
II 

I 

3 
8 

307 
308 

309 
310 

311 
312 

3^3 
314 
31S 

316 

317 
318 

319 
320 

•    * 

4 

4 

2 

T 

25 
6 

14 
17 

24 
4 
3 

8 
14 

19 

3 
2 

5 
14 

18 

3 
2 

5 
14 

13 

•       •    •     •       « 

2 

6 

1 

"    "  "    " 

I 

I 
4 

I 

4 

I 

3 

I 
26 

I 
32 

I 
26 

I 
22 

I 

12 

4 

I 

I 

I 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


BXAMINATMmS, 

HOME  SCIBNCB 

DRAWING 

AOVANCSD  DRAWING 

No. 

^ 

1 

•8 

5 

•8 

8 

? 

•s 

.s 

, 

•8 

a 

1 

.S 

•g 

1 

e 

S 

•i 

1 

i 

J 

g 

§ 

§ 

J 

t 

o 
c 

s 

& 

u 

< 

o 
379 

M 

B 

>2 

0 

< 

o 

s 

a 

5 

< 

o 
X 

376 

376 

377 

378 

380 

381 

38» 

388 

384 

385 

386 

387 

388 

399 

281 
282 

283 

284 
285 

286 

287 
288 
289 

290 

291 
292 

293 
294 

295 

296 

297 
298 
299 

300 

301 
302 

303 
304 
.305 

306 
307 

308 

309 
310 

3ri 

313 
314 
315 

316 
317 
318 

319 
320 


19 
29 

48 

33 

45 

90 

18  1  14   7 

2t;  1  TC     8 

I 
I 

1 

6 

3 
2 

9 

6 

30 

2 
I 

3 
5 

7 

•  •  •  ■  • 

28 
31 

8 
64 

-»/ 
15 
14 

5 

33 

4 
8 

5 
23 

I 
2 

5 
7 

•  ■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

7 
40 

36 

2 

2 

29 

49 

5 

13 
25 
26 

II 

3 

14 
10 

10 

3 

14 
I 

6 

•  •  •  «  • 

I 

■  •  •  •  ■ 

I 

I 

5 

2 

I 

•  •  •  • 

7 

5 

7 
5 

2 

2 

8 

II 

9 

5 

I 

3 

6 

3 

3 

90 

56 

40 

39 

3 

16 

54 
48 

42 

64 

10 

6 

13 
54 
47 

42 
57 
14 
15 

12 
42 
19 

28 
26 

I 

7 

29 

18 

17 

^^ 

6 

2 

12 

12 

12 

3 

•  •  •  •  • 

3 

3 

3 

3 

I 

•  «  •  •  « 

•  •  •  •  • 

5 
6 

6 

13 

I 
5 

I 
3 

I 

6 

18 

148 

39 

6 

27 
98 
44 

3 
15 
55 

7 

I 

12 

7 

5 

3 

67 

48 

13 


13 

9 

7 

4 

4 

I 

I 

1 

I 

•  •  •  • 

114 

14 
10 

95 
22 

12 

60 

117 

27 
2 

42 
20 

4 
60 

32 

66 

10 

I 

16 
6 

56 
8 
I 

13 
6 

6 

2 

2 

I 

I 

2 

■  •  •  ■  • 

20 

7 

10 

7 

2 

2 

...A.... 

13 
25 

4 
23 

•  •  •  •  « 

2 

22 

34 

22 

35 

3 
14 

•  •  ■  • 

13 

••••  ----I---- 

1 

•  •••   •••■••••a 

32 
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^mimiud 

RBCBNTS  CREDBNT1AL5  CON' 
rBRBBD 

PSYCHOLOGY 

BTMICS 

CBRTiriCATBS 

a 
1 

M 

391 

1 
399 

1 

393 

394 

396 

1 

396 

•2 
397 

1 

398 

s 

899 

PBBLIMINARV 

JUNIOR 

No. 

1 

TOTAL 

DURING 

YBAR 

Totol 

from 

ori^n 

Is. 

sued 
dur* 
ing 

year 

408 

•  •  •    • 

•  •  «    • 

•  •  •    • 

•  •  •    • 

I 

Total 
from 

gin 
404 

2^ 
2 

7 
32 
45 

26 

•2 

Is. 
sued 

400 

10 

7 
12 

16 

6 

42 

13 
15 

10 

with 

honor 
401 

I 

890 

408 

81 
24 

225 

84 
14 

281 

27 

53 

281 

k  ■  ■  • 

282 

r  •  •  • 

283 
284 

285 
286 

2 

2 

287 
288 

85 

2 

20. 

289 
290 

291 
292 
293 
294 
295 

296 

297 
298 

299 

300 

301 
302 

303 
304 
305 

306 

307 
308 

309 
310 

311 
312 

313 
314 

315 

316 

317 
318 

319 
320 

14 

•    «  •    • 

256 

39 

4 

126 
2 

^^ 

8 

232 

41 
22 

10 

•  •  •    • 

3 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

21 

•  •  •  • 

I 

40 

192 

2 

584 
364 

858 
769 
106 

498 

14 

14 

*        • 

25 

152 

41 

64 

112 

10 

64 

10 
20 

38 

12 

13 
3 

I 

48 

546 

16 

13 

II 

'I 

113 

•  f  •  • 

76 

9 

2 

12 
6 

3 

4 

23 

I 

505 

171 

SO 

80 
29 

3 
128 
238 

2 

IS6 
20 
38 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •    • 

•  •  •    • 

15 
80 

••••  •••« 

9i6 


UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF    NEW   YORK 


REGENTS  CRKDHIfTIALS 

SYSTEM   OF   1891 
CBKTIFICATBS 

DIPLOMAS 

No. 

30-COUNT 

40-C0UMT 

50-couNT 

ADVANCED 

ACADEMIC     1    CLA.«SICAL 

1 

ADVANCED 

be 

c 

Is 

r 

be 

c 

•c 

^s 

■8S. 

3 

407 

«s  e 

B 

mm 

r 

i 

0 
410 

be 

c 

•c 

t 

tC  B 

ee 

be 

1 

Total    from 
oiigin 

Issued  during 
year 

«C  E 

416 

be 

s 
•c 

1 

417 
2 

E 

•*• 

ee 

28  T 

405 

406 

26 
I 

3 
27 
20 

10 

408 

17 

I 

409 

411 

412 

413 
2 

414 

1 

13 

415 

418 

4 

28? 

283 
284 
285 

286 

«    2 

4 
2 

2 

22 
16 

I 

I 

I 
2 

2 

I 

^  ...  . 

20 
16 

4 

I 

«    •  •  •    • 

3 

2 

I 

3 
3 

4 

287 
288 

289 
290 

291 
202. 



•           •    • 

88 

87 

3 

15 

59 

74 

•  *  ■  •  • 

7 

I 

I 

3 
I 

I 

'i 

95 
123 

3 

10 

8 

33 

25 

I 

2 

293 
294 

295 

296 
297 
298 
299 
300 

301 
302 

303 

304 
305 

306 

307 

308 

309 
310 

311 
312 

313 
314 

316 

3^7 
318 

319 
320 

47 



40 

•    •  «  •    • 

8 



2' 

37 

1 

3 

10 

5 

ai 

I 

bi 

I 

•    •  •  •    • 

28 

150 
47 

56 

28 

51 

12 
III 

33 

41 
76 
22 

33 

•    •  •  •    • 

• 

44 
226 

67 

39 
109 

25 
16 

6 

.  •  *  • 
4 

•  •  •  • 

7 
I 

•  •  •  • 

4 

■  • .  • 

6 

7 

I 

8 

3 

ft  •  •  •  • 

I 
I 

2 
II 

4 
2 

5 
9 

14 
13 

19 
2 

21 



3 

21 
6 

I 

I 

5 
3 

57 

2 
I 

8 

I 

I 

2 

S 

2 

2 

1 

155 
23 
1/ 

17 

..... 

113 

17 
10 

5 

3 

21 

4 

2 

S 

no 

5 

7 

7 

8 

37 

I 

1 

•  •«•  •'-■  --*  - 

2 





5 
75 

I 
61 

I 
60 

I 

8 

2 

9 

I 

19 

a  This  mathematical  d-ploma  wn«?  issued  with  honor.         b  This  6o-couni  academic  diploma  'WJ 
issued  with  honor.       c  Of  these  one  was  issued  with  honor. 
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CONFBRKBD,  Continued 


SYSTBM   OP   189s 


h  CBRTIP1CATBS 


COUNT 


p 


419 

3 
3 
I 

5 

2 

10 


a4- 

COUMT 


C 

-a 

9 


I 
10 

I 

3 

6 


4 

d22 


^ 


420 

2 
I 
I 
I 


2 
15 


19 

3 


2 

9 


€7 


36- 

COUKT 


491 


3  DIPLOMAS 


48- 
COUMT 


B 
9 


422 


3 
5 


3 
2 


2 


I 

15 
5 

7l 

3 

3 
2 


I 
3 


3 

I 


9 

I 

I 
2 


e3 


17 
I 

4 

2 


3 
I 


4 


eio 
I 


AD- 
VAN- 
CBD 


•§ 


3 

0) 


423 


APPORTIONMBNT  01    ACADEMIC  FUND 


For  creden- 
tials and 
attendance 
being  60%  of 
the  amount 
due  for  1895 

and  from 
Horton  law 


I 
I 


424 

^224^94 

1 13.91 
140.4s 
213.71 
150.70 

244.43 
100.00 

347.91 
341.67 

119.70 

195.81 

100.00 

308.70 

100.00 
10.00 

138.88 


167.05 
596.07 
292.88 

291.00 

484.74 

178.15 

283.73 
392.61 

196.34 

144.62 

378.34 

100.00 


For  attend- 
ance x&)6  and 
from  Horton 
law 


100.00 


634.30 
180.19 

171.74 

204.38 
105.80 


122.96 
486.00 


425 

$145.56 
III. 12 
152.20 

139.97 
119.00 

169.16 

106.61 

194.58 

167.33 
112.80 

129.64 
100.00 

161. 19 
103.30 


255.37 

100.54 

II7.I5 
29413 
165.27 


200.58 
128.93 
133.61 

100.00 

136.50 

128.34 
224.07 

106.48 


110.74 


375.03 
119.39 

112.79 

148.34 

128.97 
101.46 
101.27 
241.87 


FOR  BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS 


During 
year 


426 

$50.00 


Toul  to  date 


5aoo 


21.40 


250.00 


64.77 


60.00 


48.10 


127.50 


100.00 


30.00 


65.61 
40.00 


427 
$123.94 


150.00 
330.00 
420.00 

51.49 


782.59 
360.36 


1,180.58 
201.12 


250.00 


78300 
712.71 

713.47 

236.00 

1,150.70 

25.00 

415.89 
194.57 

48.10 


300.00 
127.50 


100.00 


700.00 

146.00 

82.27 

60.00 


665.61 

590.00 


No. 


281  Middlep..t8x 

282  Milford  . .  98a 

283  Mineville.  a83 

284  Mohawk..  a84 

285  M'tg*m'y.385 

286  Monticel..  a86 

287  Mooers...  387 

288  Moravia..  a88 

289  Morris ...  389 

290  Morrist'n.  ago 

291  MorrisY..  agz 

292  MtBeae'naQa 

293  MtMor's.  ags 

294  MtPrB'nt294 

295  MtStM..a9S 

296  Mt  Vern..  296 

297  Munnsv..397 

298  Munro . . .  398 

299  Mynderse  399 

300  Naples ...  300 

301  Nazareth.  301 

302  Newark..  30a 

303  New'k  V.  303 

304  N'w  B'lin  304 

305  Newb'r^h3os 

306  Newfield .  306 

307  N.  H'rtf'd  307 

308  N'wRoch3o8 

309  Newtown  309 

310  N.Y.inst.310 

311  N.Y.  mil.  3X1 

312  N.  Y.  sch.  312 

313  Niagara..  3x3 

314  Nichols...  3x4 

315  No.Br'kf.  3x5 

316  N.  Cohoc.  316 

317  N.  Olcan.  317 

318  N.  Parma.  318 

319  N.Tar'y'n  3x9 

320  N.TVda3ao 


issued  with  honor.         c  Total  from  orig^in  same  as  issued  during^  year.         d  Of  these  two  were 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE  OF   NEW   YORK 


No. 


3ai  N'thrillc..  32 1 
3aa  Norwich..  322 
3*3  Norwood.  323 
3*4  Nunda  . . .  324 
3a5Nyack....325 

3a6  Oakfield..326 
397  Oi^densb .  327 

328  Olean ....  328 

329  Oneida  C.  {$29 

330  Oneida...  330 

33Z  Oneonta  .  331 
33a  Ono'd'ga.  332 

333  Ontario..  333 

334  0rcliardP334 

335  Oriak'y  F.  335 

336  0riskany.335 

337  Oswego..  337 

338  0Tid 338 

339  0wcgo...339 

340  Oxford..  340 

341  Oyster  B.341 

343  Packer . . .  342 
343PainfdP-343 

344  Palatine  B  344 

345  Palmyra  .  345 

346  Parish. . . .  346 

347  Parker ...  347 

348  Patchog. .  348 
34Q  Pawling. .  349 
35oPcckskill.350 

351  Penfield..  351 

352  Penn  Van  352 

353  Perry  ....353 

354  Phelps . . .  354 
355Philadel..355 

356  Phoenix.. 356 

357  Pike 357 

358  Pitisford .  358 

359  Plattsb'g.  359 

360  Poly  tech..  360 


NAME 


North ville  union  school. 
Norwich  union  school... 
Norwood  union  school.., 
Nunda  union  school. . . . . 
Nyack  union  school 


Oakfield  union  school 

Ogdensburg  free  academy.., 

Olean  high  school 

Oneida  Castle  union  school, 
Oneida  union  school 


Oneonta  union  school 

Onondaga  free  academy 

Ontario  union  school , 

Orchard  Park  union  school.. 
Oriskany  Falls  union  school. 


Oriskany  union  school, 
Oswego  high  school... 

Ovid  union  school 

Owego  free  academy.. 
Oxford  academy 


Oyster  Bay  union  school 

Packer  collegiate  institute 

Painted  Post  union  school 

Palatine  Bridge  union  school.. 
Palmyra  classical  union  school. 


Parish  union  school 

i*arkcr  union  school. . . . , 
Patchogue  union  school 
Pawling  union  school. . . 
Peekskill  academy 


Penfield  union  school 

Penn  Yan  aca?!cm y 

Perry  union  school 

Phelps  union  and  classical  school. 
Philadelphia  union  school 


RSADING 


•8 


M 


17 
70 
22 
21 
102 


46 
60 

II 
30 

50 

63 

40 

31 

75 


16 

140 
13 

41 


45 
2 


3-1 
45 
19 


8 

18 

73 
21 

35 
10 1 

12 
46 
60 
II 

4S 

95 
70 

33 
23 

19 

7 
88 

3S 
64 
14 

16 


23 

2 

38 

8 
47 

55 
10 


-2 

o 

'a 
s 

•8 


18 

73  I 
20 

30 

lOI 

12 

46 
6q 
II 
48 

88 
70 
33 
23 
19 

7 
88 

36 

64 
14 

16 


17 
2 

38 

8 
47 

55 
10 


32 
37 
23 
30 


Phoenix  union  school 

Pike  seminary 

Pittsford  high  school 

Plattsburg  high  school 

Polytechnic  inst.  of  Brooklyn,  acad.  dep't. 


36 


18 
20 


I 
10  I 

45 

25 
26 
10 

37 

29 

26 

44 


10 

^5 

25 
24 

9 

37 

29 
28 

44 


e 

o 

§ 

X 


5 
I 
I 

7 
49 

3 

14 

5 

1 

II 

II 

9 

5 
6 

8 

3 

3 

14 

24 

2 


3 
I 

19 


27 
8 


2 

4 

II 

I 


17 

9 
2 

II 
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ATIOHS 

WRITING 

SPBLLING 

BLBUBNTAKY  BNGUSH 

1 

•0 

No. 

•8 

"8 

ij 

•0 

"8 

•8 

"8 

z 

"2 

e 

V 

g 

•8 

•8 

i 

a 

•«4 

•8 

•8 

e 

1 

1 

.6 

§ 

g 

E 

< 

H 

§ 

s 

s 

a 

S 

A 

3 

0 

0 
s 

s 

¥ 

H 

3 

& 

a 

H 

0 

3 

e 

• 

1 

8 

9 

10 

11 

Id 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

16 

15 

15 

6  1  21  ' 

'35 

17 

16 

6 

12 

14 

7 

7' 

•  •  •  • 

321 

93 

100 

100 

31 

84 

150 

92 

89 

19 

84 

119 

89 

85 

16 

322 

19 

32 

30 

4 

43 

39 

20 

18 

2 

48 

43 

30 

29 

I 

323 

21 

26 

24 

5 

37 

43 

23 

20 

46 

49 

27 

23 

•  •  •  • 

324 

^33 

159 

77 

31 

163 

165 

70 

67 

9 

133 

159 

77 

71 

2 

325 

10 

9 

9 

I 

6 

68 

16 

16 

3 

20 

36 

16 

14 

■  •  •  • 

326 

46 

46 

46 

3 

lOI 

lOI 

6^ 

64 

21 

95 

95 

54 

25 

I 

327 

119 

140 

140 

•  •  •  •  • 

197 

187 

136 

136 

37 

177 

158 

121 

105 

18 

328 

10 

10 

10 

«  •  •  »  • 

39 

41 

10 

10 

I 

28 

37 

14 

13 

•  •  •  • 

329 

98 

98 

59 

10 

50 

102 

51 

45 

15 

93 

114 

60 

56 

7 

330 

26 

65 

65 

6 

63 

255 

80 

72 

9 

130 

208 

no 

73 

4 

331 

78 

78 

76 

I 

42 

107 

66 

66 

16 

66 

97 

63 

\  49 

2 

332 

58 

44 

39 

8 

52 

63 

41 

40 

12 

60 

73 

49 

37 

2 

333 

32 

27 

27 

48 

86 

40 

39 

7 

32 

55 

33 

27 

I 

334 

75 

39 

36 

4 

65 

72 

40 

34 

14 

58 

49 

37 

24 

2 

335 

36 

8 

7 

•  •  a  •  • 

41 

17 

II 

10 

I 

40 

25 

9 

8 

•  «  •  • 

336 

88 

^ 

89 

31 

228 

228 

165 

164 

40 

156 

156 

114 

113 

21 

337 

32 

66 

66 

7 

59 

113 

77 

73 

31 

59 

86 

47 

42 

7 

338 

232 

68 

68 

29 

^53 

148 

72 

71 

16 

87 

87 

66 

62 

6 

339 

^ 

15 

15 

I 

58 

69 

40 

40 

3 

37 

33 

22 

21 

I 

340 

40 

13 

13 

4 

61 

61 

44 

39 

14 

49 

46 

20 

18 

3 

341 
342 

343 

55 

26 

26 

2 

no 

90 

28 

27 

"'6 

71 

73 

28 

19 

•  •  •  • 

43 

51 

19 
91 

6 

6 

12 

I 

20 

39 

29 

12 

43 

39 

7 

72 

77 

48 

44 

4 

345 

«  •  ■  • 

9 

9 

I 

13 

32 

12 

12 

2 

39 

41 

14 

13 

•  •  •  * 

346 

42 

60 

50 

13 

71 

128 

48 

46 

9 

46 

86 

50 

28 

I 

347 

40 

58 

58 

152 

117 

42 

38 

12 

115 

112 

38 

31 

2 

348 

16 

II 

II 

40 

41 

28 

26 

5 

37 

45 

21 

17 

I 

349 

4« 

32 

32 

7 

27 

27 

21 

18 

7 

14 

7 

5 

5 

•  •  •  • 

350 

40 

30 

25 

3 

45 

.38 

31 

30 

3 

30 

30 

25 

25 

4 

351 

60 

64 

64 

13 

123 

139 

60 

60 

12 

65 

70 

59 

58 

14 

352 

35 

35 

35 

3 

40 

76 

47 

47 

8 

49 

63 

34 

25 

2 

353 

37 

28 

27 

2 

85 

70 

41 

40 

5 

74 

69 

43 

34 

■  •  •  • 

354 

17 

21 

12 

•  •  •  •  • 

35 

35 

17 

14 

18 

25 

II 

8 

I 

355 

55 

36 

36 

II 

44 

70 

32 

32 

9 

40 

54 

31 

28 

5 

356 

« •  •  • 

27 

27 

6 

63 

29 

•  28 

6 

20 

50 

25 

23 

2 

357 

•  ■  •  • 

32 

3f2 

6 

35 

50 

34 

31 

4 

SO 

87 

29 

26 

2 

358 

20 

45 

45 

9 

45 

128 

68 

67 

16 

74 

88 

55 

49 

5 

359 

-•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  •  • 

•  •«  •  • 

•  •  a  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
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BXAMINATIOKr. 


AKItHMBTlC 


No. 


321 
322 

323 
324 
32s 

326 

327 
328 

329 
330 

331 
332 

333 
334 
335 

336 
337 
338 
339 
340 

341 
342 
343 
344 
345 

346 
347 
348 

349 
350 

351 
352 

353 
354 
355 

356 
357 
358 

359 
360 


1 

9 


so 

32 

78 

44 
61 

239 

56 
118 

125 

34 
90 

106 

57 
50 
20 

75 

24 

121 

40 
91 
44 

40 


.9 

i 


m 


•s 

B 

a 
0 


»8 


•8 


M 

13 
85 
19 
26 

65 

14 
49 

59 
12 
40 

73 
38 
27 
20 

9 

5 
100 

33 
82 

20 


40   15   15 


g 
8 


31 

13 

114 

86 

36 

20 

69 

33 

244 

65 

72 

14 

118 

51 

8q 

60 

33 

12 

109 

43 

128 

78 

68 

39 

59 

29 

41 

24 

32 

13 

22 

5 

180 

100 

69 

36 

98 

83 

46 

21 

S4 

3 
32 


CBOCRATHY 


I 

9 


4 
17 


8 
2 

5 


I 

23 

5 

29 
2 


85 

17 
119 

50 

31 
136 

40 
129 
180 

49 
78 

129 
80 
61 
44 
45 

41 
138 

46 
119 

52 

28 


a 
§ 


86 


73 
J 

6 


»7 


I 


34 

14 

154 

102 

44 

33 

39 

26 

156 

85 

58 

20 

129 

71 

172 

122 

38 

23 

125 

79 

267 

105 

66 
66 

73 

26 
206 

8(2 

114 
54 

27 


108 

69 

42 
43 
53 

7 

155 

57 

50 

39 

14 


8S 

10 
102 

33 

70 
15 

65 

121 

14 

65 

95 
53 
32 
31 
33 

5 
144 

45 
47 
39 

12 


e 

o 
o 
o 

X 


89 


19 


I 

5 

33 

I 

4 

4 
2 

I 


20 

2 

4 
I 


ENGUSH,   1ST  YKAX 


1 
I 


80 


S6 


•8 

a 
I 

t3 


31 


56 


E 


88 


41 


•8 
J 


88 


e 

0 

a 
0 

X 


34 


15 


68 

15 
59 

55 
48 
114 
42 
26 


66 

14 
70 

40 

76 
104 

51 
6 


23 

21 

55 

63 

31 

44 

75 

69 

40 

27 

37 

59 

27 

46 

48 

95 

67 

93 

13 

3 
37 

10 

29 
24 

17 
2 

13 
37 
28 

27 

7 

22 

25 
33 
58 


40 


106 
82  1  95 


85 

2 

70 

39 
108 

158 

34 
6 

38 
104 
100 

26 

83 

52  f  34 

45 
81 


22 


47 

16 

58 
62 

17 
4 

22 

52 
28 
28 
12 

49 


44 

16 

44 
53 
12 

4 

15 
52 
28 

24 

5 

43 
28 

38 

79 


3 
I 


9 
I 


1....1....1 


I 

4 
I 

9 


8 


....I 
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BNOLlSMf  9D  YBAK 

SNCLLSH,  3D  YBAR 

ADVAMCBD  BNCLISH 

• 

;       ^      Instructed 

■s 

g 
g 

\ 

u 

36 

#  •  9  • 

1 

« 
0 

37 

1 
% 

38 

s 

89 

1 

a 

40 

41 

•8 
I 

'S 

0 

4S 

1 

< 
43 

44 

1 

i 

46 

29 

75 

1 

& 

46 

32 
85 

28 
76 

33 
37 
77 

^ 

84 
57 
26 

17 

22 

III 

% 

15 

•s 
1 

8 

0 

47 

20 

70 

6 
20 

42 

12 
16 

31 

2 

8 

42 

16 

18 

7 

6f 

22 

39 
4 

I 

< 

48  1 

II 

65 

4 

II 

35 

8 
15 
29 

s 

§ 

49 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  a 

*  •  •  •  • 

I- 

I 
I 

No. 

321 
322 

323 
324 
325 

326 

327 
328 

329 
330 

331 
332 

333 
334 
335 

336 

339 
340 

341 
342 
343 
344 
345 

346 

348 

349 
350 

351 
352 

353 
354 
355 

356 
357 
358 

6 

3 

2 

2 

2Z 

74 

27 

37 
104 

7 
6 

78 

il 

27 

27 

31 
no 

21 

15 

1 

5 
21 

13 
II 

3 

4 

51 
20 

26 

I 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

•  •  •  •   • 

I 

•  ■  «  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

2 
■  ■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

I 

I 

39 

40 

77 
114 

55 
II 

46 
128 

25 

3 

21 

15 
46 

15 
2 

18 
6 

18 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  *  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  ••  •  • 

I 

•  « •  •  • 

15 

21 

59 

2 

50 
30 

54 
32 

39 

44 

•  •  •  • 

3 

20 

65 
7 

50 
22 

50 
50 

53 

55 
•  •  •  • 

I. 

2 

27 
6 

29 

35 
19 

•  •  •  ■ 

I 

6 

33 

2 

18 

4 

24 

?l 

18 

•  •  •  •  • 

■  •  •  •  a 
I 

•  •  *  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •■  •  • 

•  •  >  a  ■ 

I 

3 

2 

•  •••  ••••! 

•  •  •  • 
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BXAMUfATlOKS, 


No. 


321 
322 

323 

324 
32s 

^26 

327 
328 

329 
330 

331 

332 

333 
334 
335 

336 
337 
338 
339 
340 

341 
342 
343 
344 
345 

346 
347 
348 

349 
350 

351 
352 

353 
354 
355 

356 
357 
358 

359 
360 


BNGUSH  COMPOSITION 


9 
81 
20 

15 

Z7 


47 
92 
10 

23 


27 

3 
16 

19 


22 

47 

no 

12 

26 

8 
33 

4 
17 

7 


RHBTORIC 


1 

•0 

•8 

B 

% 

0 

5 

8 

f 

% 

0 

X 

A3 

54 

55 

•8 

a 
•«« 

B 


56 


57 


BNGUSH  LITKEATVEB 


•8 


S 


58   59 


g 


60 


•0 

V 

•0 

6 

& 

K 

< 

H 

^ 

61 

62 

9 
89 

8 
68 

20 

13 

24 
37 

26 

8 
40 

94 

12 

20 

5 

24 

4 
12 

4 


8 

64 
II 

\   18 

26 

5 

38 
88 

7 
19 

2 

17 
3 
5 
4 


6 

II 


31 
21 

9 
31 


7 
16 

5 
5 

9 
22 

4 
18 

9 


35 
21 

f  15 
34 

8 

7 
16 

12 

19 

3 

16 

4 


28 

16 

H  10 

23 


16 

3 
6 


10 

19 

3 
10 

2 


|. 


27 

15 

9 
22 


14 

3 
6 

9 

17 

3 

7 

2 


2 
2 


I 
I 
I 


21 


12 


21 
10 

2 
18 


II 
2 


21 

I 

2 
12 


21 
10 

2 

19 


II 
2 


21 
I 
I 

12 


19 
10 

2 

17 


II 

2 


21 
I 


12 


16 

9 

2 

17 


II 

2 


•8 

> 

0 

0 

B 

0 

< 

z 

63 

•4 

8 


8 


4 
3 


74 
H  12 

159 
19 


83 
18 

55 
7 


71 
16 

52 
6 


69 
12 

52 
6 


21 
I 


45 
2 

28 

16 


51 
2 

29 

7 


40 
2 

27 

5 


36 
I 

^5 

5 


51 


51 


40 


13 
4 


13 
3 


13 
3 


39 


13 
3 


II 


27 


34 


15 


18 


16 





16 


23 
102 


18 


10 

9 
36 

24 
8 

14 
20 

19 
28 


12 


5  I  2 
38  30 
54  50 


I 


12 

I 

17 
39 


18 


i'^ 


12 


4 

2  I  27 

2  I  43 
16 


9 

9 
40 

23 
8 

16 

39 
20 

41 


7 

9 

33 

20 

7 

15 
33 
14 
31 


7 

9 
20 

15 
5 

13 

29 

9 

24 


2 

3 
I 


2 

I 


8 
28 

27 
8 

II 

25 

8 

28 


4   4 
36  22 

30  I  16 


8 

31 
26 

7 

12 

29 
8 

30 


2. 


7 
20 

18 
5 

8 
21 

7 
18 


12 

4 
II 

15 


2I   2| 
I 


6 
17 
14 

4 

8 
20 

7 

15 


4 
14 
39 

19 


13 
16 


2 
I 


15 

7 
II 


5 
19 
19 

10 


14 
19 


I 
17 

7 
II 


4 
19 
15 


2 

13 
15 


14 
13 


14 
II 


I 

14 
7 
8 


I 

13 
7 
8 


5 
I 


4 
2 


4 
3 
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e^ntinued 

AMBUCAN  UTBRATURB 

BNGUSH  KBAOING 

BNGUSH  SBLBCTIONS 

•X 

1 

'a 

c 

1 

66 

1 

67 

1 

68 

69 

^4 

70 

a 
H 

71 

72 

73 

S 

S 

75 

■8 

76 

•s 

s 

i 

77 

78 

g 

X 
79 

NOa 

•5 

74 

321 

8 

12 

2 

14 

6 

10 

I 

13 

6 

10 

I 

13 

3 

20 

21 

21 

18 

6 

322 

323 
324 

II 

2 

2 

4 

I 
4 

14 

10 

13 

14 

14 

13 

8 

3 

2 

325 

326 

327 
328 

329 
330 

331 
332 

333 
334 
335 

336 
337 
338 

339 
340 

341 
342 

343 
344 

345 

346 

348 

349 
350 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 

356 
357 
358 

359 
-^60 

15 
12 

15 
13 

14 

12 

14 

12 

4 

5 

49 

•  •  •  • 

50 
I 

35 
I 

30 
I 

4 

2 
12 

2 

14 

2 
13 

2 

II 

I 

6 

10 

34 

10 
9 

34 

1 

32 

9 
7 

18 

2 
3 

9 

8 
14 

10 

8 
15 

6 

8 
15 

5 

8 
10 

I 

2 

I 

2 

5 

5 

5 

4 

9 

I 

I 
'  I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

I 

24 

24 

23 

23 

II 

2 
50 

27 
2 

49 

20 
2 

20 
2 

34 

2 

2 
II 

2 

2 

2 

7 

7 

7 

7 

5 

I 

I 

I 

I 

• 

15 

15 

10 

9 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

•  •  •  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

17 

5 
22 

18 

5 

23 
43 

15 

5 
19 
ZZ 

13 

5 
17 
II 

4 

2 
2 
2 

9 

8 

6 

6 

2 

•  •  •  • 

9 

I 
II 

I 
8 

I 
8 

100 

I 

3 

3 

3 

2 

9 
17 
13 

3 

9 

23 

9 
18 

13 
3 

8 
24 

II 

3 

8 

23 

9 
16 

10 
3 

8 
22 

I 
3 

10 

II 

8 

8 

5 

27 

29 

26 

25 

4 

4 
II 

2 

5 
7 
7 

7 

■  •  •  • 

2 

5 
13 

7 
7 

•  •  •  • 

2 

4 

II 

7 
3 
•  •  •  • 

I 

4 
10 

7 
3 

•  •  •  • 

I 

2 

5 

3 

•  •  •  • 

2 

5 

I 

•  « •  ■ 

2 

5 

I 
2 

I 

•  •  »  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

7 

•  •  •  • 

"6 

•  •  •  ■ 

6 

•  •  ■  • 

6 
•  •  •  • 

3 

•  •  a  a 

•  •  •  •  • 
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EXAMINATIONS, 

BNCUSH   PROSB 

SNGLISH  POETRY 

AMBXICAN  SELECTIONS 

No. 

1 

1 

80 

•s 

G 

81 

'3 

D 

89 

1 

•< 
88 

1 

1 

S 

86 

c 

"i 

> 

86 

7 

*« 

0 

87 

1 

< 

88 

e 

0 

1 

u 

1 

00 

1 
s 

91 

E 

u 

92 

1 

< 

93 

s 

§ 

5J 

321 
322 

323 
324 
325 

326 

84 

89 

94 

•    •  •    • 

.    «   a    • 

•    •   •    • 

I 

5 

5 

5 

4 

.... 

327 

3 
9 

3 
9 

2 
9 

2 
9 

I 

328 

329 
330 

331 
332 
333 

•    • 

3 

31 

31 

2 
9 

29 

2 
9 

29 

2 

9 

20 

•  •  •  • 

2 

9 

7 

334 

•  •  *  • 

33S 

336 

^^7 

5 

3 

3 

338 

339 
340 

I 

3 

2 

7 
3 

7 
3 

7 
3 

6 

I 

341 
34a 

343 
344 
345 

346 

9 

9 

7 

6 

5 

19 

22 

15 

15 

6 

•    •    •    • 

347 
348 

349 
350 

351 
352 

353 
354 
355 

356 

357 
358 

359 
360 

8 
9 

3 
10 

2 

8 

2 

8 

2 

I 

•    •   •    • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

3 

15 
6 

3 

15 

6 

3 
14 

4 

3 
14 

4 

2 

8 

I 

•      I 

'      I 

I. 

I 

'•    •   ft    • 

■ 

2 

5 

10 

12 

10 
II 

ID 

e 

II            I 

7 

•  •  ■  • 

6 

•  ■  •  • 

5 
•  •  ■  • 

^          9 

•7 

•   a  •   • 

•  ••  •  • 
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€0nimued 

GBRMAN  CLASSICS  IN  KNGUSH 

— ™- 

FRENCH  CLASSICS  IN  SMGUSU 

1 
1 

^4 

.s 
§ 

1 

« 

3 

1 

S 

*-• 

1 

\ 
\ 

i 

J 

X 

No 

95 

06 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

109 

103 

104 

321 
322 

323 
324 
325 

326 

^7 

328 

329 
330 

331 
332 

333 
334 
335 

33^ 
337 
338 

339 
340 

341 
342 
343 
344 
345 

346 

347 
348 

349 
350 

351 
352 
3S3 
354 
355 

356 

357 
358 

359 
360 



• 

• 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

• 

••••••• 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

. 



•  •••••• 
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nCAMIKATIOins 

GRBBK  CLASSICS  XSI  BNGUSH 

6BXMAN,  1ST  YKAR 

OBBMAXC,  aD  YBAS 

Ne. 

1 

105 

a 
» 

106 

1 

107 

s 

< 

108 

c 

a 

M 

H       Instructed 

H       Examined 

•2 

.a 
112 

•8 
1 

< 

118 

g 

H       Instructed 

H       Examined 

•s 

'5 

0 

117 

V 

< 

118 

s 

g 

321 
322 

323 
324 
325 

326 

327 
328 

329 
330 

331 
332 

333 
334 
335 

336 

337 
338 
339 
340 

341 
342 
343 
344 
345 

346 
347 
348 

349 
350 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 

356 
357 
358 
359 
360 

100 

114 

119 

9 

9 

9 

9 

•  •  •  •  • 

12 

12 

II 

II 

6 
4 

7 
4 

6 
4 

6 
4 

I 

4 
2 

5 

2 

3 

2 

3 
I 

•  •  •  •  • 

t 

9 
22 

9 
12 

5 
II 

4 

II 

2 

8 

8 

7 

7 

I 

12 

6 
14 

12 

6 

17 

I 

II 

6 

IS 

I 

ID 

6 

15 

I 

2 

•  *  *  •  • 

I 

5 

6 
6 

S 

6 
6 

5 
5 

5 

4 
4 

5 

4 

18 

5 

3 

3 

18 

3 

3 

2 

18 
3 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

6 

•  •  •  • 

6 
6 

2 

6 
6 

2 

5 
4 

2 

5 
4 

•  ■  •  ■ 

4 

35 
14 

I 

I 

16 

16 

14 

14 

I 

10 

2 

5 
3 

II 

2 

7 

2 

9 

2 

7 
I 

8 

2 

3 
• .  •  • 

6 

5 

7 
II 

13 
4 

7 

5 
I 

9 

2 
22 
12 

3 

6 

4 

I 

9 

2 

20 

12 

3 

I 

•  •  •  • 

20 

3 

23 
13 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

'  •  "  •  " 

5 
3 
•  ••  •  • 

2 

10 

9 
2 

8 

3 
2 

8 

3 

2 

2 

T 

17 
2 

9 

4 

•  •  •  • 

17 
2 

7 

4 

•  •  •  • 

17 

2 

5 

4 

•  •  •  • 

17 

2 

4 

4 

•  •  •  • 

9 
I 

4 

•  •  •  • 

•  m  •  9 

4 
7 
6 

I 
•  •  •  • 

4 
5 
4 
I 

•  •  •  * 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 
4 

I 

* 

•  •  •  • 

•  •«  •  • 
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GBRUAN,   3D  YBAK                                 FRBNCH,  1ST  YBAK 

1 

FRBMCH,  3D  YBAK 

•0 

W       Examined 

M 

ixx 

£       Allowed 

, 

1 

1X0 

w       Examined 
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•    •  •    • 

•    •  •    • 

L2 

II 

5 

3 

•  •  •  •  • 

3 

6 

I 

•    •  •    • 

I 

I 

5 

5 

5 

4 

10 
61 

14 
35 

13 
7 

8 
6 

•  •  •  •  • 

13 

i8 

12 

10 

•  •  •  •  • 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

4 

4 

4 

4 

3 

27 

2 

3 
9 

8 
10 

5 
18 

•  •  ■  ■ 

^3 

2 

I 

8 
II 

5 
20 

■  •  •  • 

16 
2 

3 
2 

3 
10 

4 
17 

•  •  •  • 

II 
I 

3 

I 

• 

I 
8 
4 

9 

■  *  •  • 

•  •  «  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

6 

4 

4 

4 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

9 

14 

I 

13 

8 

I 

I 
•  •  •  ■  • 

I 

>  •  •  • 

I 
•  ■  •  • 

I 
•  •  •  ■ 

I 

■  •  «  •  • 

• « •  •  • 
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BXAMIHATIOIIt, 

PHYSICS,   PART  t 

CHBMtSTRY,  PART  X 

CHBMI6TRY«  PAST  t 

No. 

s 



2 

2 

1107 

2 

958 

2 

S 

1 

1 

S60 

i 

c 

S61 

*• 

D 

86» 

J 

i 
1 

1 

965 

1 

966 

1 

*■ 

1 
0 

967 

26S 

X 

321 
322 
323 
324 
325 

326 
327 

■MO 

S50 

968 

964 

M9 

13 

15 

I 

12 

I 

10 
I 

I 

10 

10 

4 

3 

« 

4 

4 

I 

I 

18 

7 

18 

7 

4 

18 

13 

5 

18 

8 

4 
2 

18 

2 

I 

330 

331 
332 
333 
334 
335 

336 
337 
338 

339 
340 

341 
342 
343 
344 

345 

346 

347 
348 

349 
350 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 

356 
357 
3S8 

359 
360 

12 

9 
5 

12 

10 
5 

9 

10 

5 

9 

10 

4 

2 

4 

6 

16 

16 

14 

14 

6 

14 

15 

12 

9 

9 

10 

9 

3 

a  aa  a  a 

a  ea  a  a 

8 
2 

3 

8 

2 

3 

6 

2 
I 

5 

I 

8 

8 

8 

6 

I 

6 

9 

8 

7 

3 

12 
7 

7 
7 

4 
4 

3 
3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 
4 

2 
3 

2 
3 

2 
3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

18 

19 

4 

2 

•  •  • 

15 

15 

II 

9 

•   a  •  a  a 

I 
6 

I 
6 

I 
2 

I 

I 

2 

2 

I 

•  •  •  • 

13 
2 

4 

7 

>    ■   a    • 

II 

3 
4 
8 

•  •  •  • 

II 

2 

4 
4 

•  •  •  ■ 

II 
2 

4 

3 

•  • « • 

I 

a    a  «  a    a 

3 

4 

4 

4 
4 

4 
3 

10 

II 

10 

7 

3 

•  •  *  • 

*    e  a    • 

a    a   a    • 

a    a   a    a 

•    •  a  a    • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  ■ 

•  •  •  • 
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C9tttntti€tl 

PHYSICAL  GBOGKArHY 

GBOLOGY 

BOTANY 

1 

m 
a 

1 

i 

•71 

1 

S72 

273 

M 

s 

g 

974 

1-4 

«75 

•s 

1 

976 

1 

»77 

1 

iS78 

i 

a 
0 

s 

379 

1 

i 

a 
880 

1 
1 

»« 

881 

•8 

888 

0 
% 

883 

e 
0 

No. 

970 

884 

321 

48 
14 
15 
13 

6 

57 

14 
20 

10 

13 
32 
81 

9 
38 

23 

II 

6 

17 
20 

II 
41 
19 
49 
15 

8 

37 
10 

14 
10 

9 
15 
59 

17 
9 

5 

17 

8 

5 
39 
17 

1 

2 

13 

9 

9 
15 
57 

9 
24 

15 
9 

.1 

6 

4 
Z7 

% 

8 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

322 

•  • .  • 

323 
.5^4 
325 

326 
327 

3 

1 

•  a  *  • 

1        -   - 

II 

II 

9 

.  6 

9 

8 

5 

4 

32 

'1 

2 

6 

24 
23 

24 
22 

16 
20 

15 
20 

I 

6 

328 

329 
330 

25 

15 

10 

4 

•  •  •  •  • 
2 
I 
2 

I 
2 

I 
6 

•  ■  ■  a  a 

23 

23 

20 

18 

2 

10 
8 

14 

8 

12 
7 

12 
7 

2 

331 
'532 

2 

2 

I 

5 
15 
24 

i8 

333 
334 
335 

3-36 
337 
338 

339 
340 

341 

14 

I 

14 
I 

14 
I 

14 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

37 

17 
83 

IT 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

4 

75 

3 
12 

57 

3 
12 

47 

3 
10 

46 

3 
10 

3 

•  «  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

8 

^ 

342 

22 

30 

16 

12 

2 

8 

12 

4 

2 

8 

6 

5 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

343 

23 

8 

23 
103 

25 

9 

•  >* 
74 

16 

9 
19 
22 

16 

8 

17 
20 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

6 

•  •  •  a 
1   II 

10 

I 
10 

8 

I 
6 

8 

I 
6 

I 

a  a  •  •  • 

6 
5 

S 
3 

3 
3 

3 
3 

»  •  •  ■  • 

34S 

346 
347 
348 
340 

16 

20 

5 

5 

•  ••  •  • 

350 
35  T 

36 
32 

45 
4 

44 

31 

9 
21 

37 

yj 

44 

2 

29 

1 

17 

■  «  •  • 

16 

27 

21 

2 

22 

27 

8 

II 

•  «  •* ■ 

■  16 

27 

19 

2 

26 

8 

II 
« •  •  • 

2 

I 

■  •  •  •  « 

'  23 
15 
14 

20 
16 

14 

18 
II 
II 

16 

II 

8 

2 

149 

42 
5 
5 
3 

7 
II 

16 

a  •  •  • 

39 
2 

I 
3 

7 
10 

I 

•  *  •  ■ 

38 
2 

I 
3 

7 
10 

3 
6 

•  ♦  «  • 

I 

•  •  •  •  « 

3 

I 

I 

■  •  •  •  • 

352 
353 
354 
355 

3S6 

357 
358 

359 
360 

2 

5 
4 

10 
II 

3 
15 

•  •  •  • 

3 
4 
3 

6 
13 

4 

15 

8 

2 

15 
7 

2 

-  15 
7 

«  ■  •  •  • 

I 

3 

•  ■  •  ■ 

•  •«  •  • 

• '  ft  ■  ■ 

*  •  ■  ■ 
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nCAMlNATKNtS, 

ZOOLOGY 

PHYSIOLOGY  AMD  HYCIBMB 

GBNBKAL  HISTORY 

No. 

1 

286 

>3 

S86 

15 
s 

287 

1 

888 

s 

•a 

V 

0 

290 

15 
26 

24 

23 

107 

26 

92 
140 

29 

"3 

58 

59 
28 

31 

75 

9 

36 

51 

3 

1 

a 

II 

(3 

291 

21 

26 

i^ 
83 

44 
92 

117 

25 

135 

69 
70 
37 
63 
23 

7 
141 

67 
60 

5 

.B 

299 

12 
28 
21 
21 

58 

15 

73 

38 
40 
21 

16 

I 

54 

I 

•8 

293 

12 
28 
20 
20 

55 

i 

36 

35 
20 

19 
13 

I 

105 

34 

54 
I 

g 

X 

1 

295 

e 

i 

S96 

•s 

M 

297 

•a 

0 
< 

298 

X 

321 
322 

323 
324 

325 

326 

327 
328 

329 
330 

331 
332 
333 
334 
335 

33^ 
337 
338 

339 
340 

341 
342 

343 
344 
345 

346 
347 
348 

349 

350 

351 
352 
353 
354 
355 

356 

357 
358 

359 
360 

289 

294 

299 

2 

I 

2 

10 

27 

•  ■  •  ■ 

■  •  •  • 
II 

29 

I 

I 

8 

25 

I 

I 

8 

22 

I 
I 

8 

5 
I 

10 

10 

9 

8 

I 

4 

3 
14 

I 

I 

10 
3 

I 
I 

I 

I 

I 
I 

2 
I 

I 

I 

I 

16 

18 

12 

10 

3 

24 

5 

14 

7 

4 

3 

•  ••  •  • 

68 
II 
63 

106 
48 

63 
6^ 

87 
21 

16 

9 

35 

29 
10 

12 

5 
32 

9 
30 

25 
7 

13 

13 

12 

II 

8 

32 

'26* 

24 

20 

4 

5 

I 
I 

22 

I 
19 

I 
14 

12 

I 

37 

37 
25 

23 

14 
24 
51 

15 
47 

23 
32 

12 

•  •  •  ■ 

8 

23 
16 
21 
10 

18 
22 

37 

2 

•  •  •  • 

7 
22 

14 
15 

8 

15 
22 

33 

2 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  ••  •  • 

2 
I 

3 

I 

I 

9 

I 

I 
6 

3 

I 
5 
3 

•  5 

2 

5 
4 

5 
4 

5 
2 

5 

2 

•  •••  • 

15 

15 

IS 

15 

I 

3 

•  ■«  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

4 

2 

2 

•  •  •  • 

3 
I 
I 

•  •  •  « 

3 

•  •  •  • 

•  •■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  «  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••  •  • 
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c^Mtmued 

GRSBK  HISTORY 

ROMAN  HISTORY 

BMGLISH  HISTORY 

s 

•0 

c 

*i 

a 

M 

301 

Js 
0 

SOS 

1 

80S 

305 

3 

39 
20, 
•  •  ■  • 
II 

1 

306 

3 
44 
22 

4 
10 

307 

2 

31 
19 

3 
10 

1 

308 
X 

18 

1 

in 

0 

310 

3 

1 

311 

3 

1 

0 

31S 

3 

< 
1 

813 
3 

i 
1 

No. 

800 

304 

300 

•  ••  •  • 

6 

2 

814 

•  ••  •  • 

321 

55 

19 

5 
II 

41 
19 

6 
7 

34 

15 
5 
7 

32 

15 

5 
4 

9 

2 

2 
I 

322 

323 

324 

12 

7 
II 

9 

9 

13 

• 

3 
9 
9 

2 

7 
9 

2 

2 

10 

2 

325 
326 

8 
12 

8 
13 

7 
12 

7 
12 

4 
6 

5 
10 

5 
9 

5 
8 

I 

II 

27 
12 

21 
12 

18 
II 

2 
2 

327 
328 

329 
330 

331 

332 

17 

•  •  •  • 

17 

I 
I 

17 

I 
I 

17 

I 

I 

7 

•  ••  •  • 

21 

5 

25 

8 
2 

25 

8 
2 

24 

8 

2 

9 

3 

I 

17 

7 
I 

18 

10 
3 

14 

9 
3 

II 

.  6 

I 

2 

333 
334 

I 
I 

I 
I 

I 

21 
2 

21 
2 

15 

2 

II 

I 

I 
•  •  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

335 

336 

337 
338 

•^ 

1 

22 

II 

27 
4 

21 

9 

24 
4 

20 

9 

4 

30 

ZZ 

28 

26 

-5 

15 

2 

63 
17 

25 

2 

26 
18 

16 
2 

19 
13 

14 
2 

13 
II 

•  •  ■  •  • 
I 
I 

•  •  •  •  • 

22 
10 

29 

14 

14 

14 

II 

339 
340 

341 
342 

343 
344 
345 

346 
347 
348 
349 
350 

351 
352 

353 
354 
355 

356 

3§ 
3^ 

■ 

I 

I 

I 

I 

6 

8 

7 

7 

4 

8 

8 

7 

7 

2 

5 

5 

5 

5 

3 

2 

17 

2 
8 

2 
7 

I 

3 

13 

5 
21 

5 
14 

3 

II 

I 

43 

23 

9 

7 

I 

16 

9 

12 

6 

9 
13 

7 

4 
7 

7 
20 

•  ■  •  • 

6 
8 

1 

4 
7 

•  •  •  • 

6 
6 
5 
5 

4 

5 

x^6 

•  ■  •  • 

6 

I 
I 

I 
4 

"5 

6 
22 

4 
7 

7 
22 

x^ 
3 
4 

4 

17 

2 

4 

3 

I 
I 
•  ••  •  ■ 

14 
12 

13 
12 

13 

12 

13 
II 

2 

7 

4 

18 

•  •  •  • 

3 

13 
12 
II 
18 

■  •  • « 

3 

14 
12 
12 
18 

•  •  •  • 

9 
12 

3 

9 

•  •  •  • 

3 

7 
■  •  •  • 

3 

I 

*  •  •  •  • 

9 
6 

18 

•  •  •  • 

9 

5 
20 

• « •  • 

8 

5 

13 

•  •  •  • 

7 
5 

13 

•  •  •  • 

I 
•  ••  •  • 

2 
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• 

f 

BXAMIHATIONS» 

FRENCH   HISTORY 

UMITSD  STATES  HISTORY 

ADVANCBD  UNITSD  STATES 
HISTORY 

No, 

s 

31ff 

1 

"l 
« 

> 

316 

317 

318 

1 

B 

390 

12 

54 

35 
12 

88 
10 

p 

87 

56 

49 
19 
19 
26 

7 
115 

34 

II 

•8 

1 

(d 

321 

1 

20 

66 

32 
22 
88 

17 
73 
84 
26 

no 

65 
50 
26 
28 
30 

10 
131 

78 
30 

4 

•8 

B 

322 

10 

37 

19 

9 

41 

6 
42 
59 

9 
54 

34 
32 

16 
19 

4 
83 
36 
50 
20 

2 

1 

323 

4 

19 

7 
35 

5 
25 
53 

J 

25 
22 

16 

12 

14 

4 
77 

% 

II 

2 

s 

X 

1 

325 

•8 

326 

J 
0 

327 

•0 

1 

3X8 

s 

X 

321 

319 

1 

324 

329 

322 

4 

I 
4 

323 

'^24 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

325 

326 
327 

#   •  #   • 

...i 

3 
12 

2 

10 

9 
2 

3 

328 

320 

330 
331 

I 

I 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

332 
2t32i 

•    •  •    • 

10 

5 

.... 
2 

334 



335 

I 

3 
18 

4 

4 

I 

I 

337 

338 

339 
340 

Ml 

2 

2 

2 

I 

lAO. 

341 

46 

103 
28 

15 

26 
26 

43 
35 
28 

17 
26 

17 
49 

•  •  •  • 

48 

i§ 

94 

42 

8 

8 

31 
54 
39 
20 

16 

26 
61 

•  •  •  • 

18 

2 

44 

6 
18 

33 
20 

2 
8 

20 
6 

13 
22 

12 

28 

•  •  •  • 

12 

2 

38 

6 

14 

29 

13 
I 

7 

26 
20 

4 

13 
22 

II 

27 

•   •  •   • 

2 

344 

345 

346 
347 
348 
349 
350 

351 

7 

•    •  •    • 

14 

I 
13 

I 
10 

I 
6 

2 

2 

2 
5 

2 
2 

I 

2 

I 

•  •  •  i 

■ 

2 

3 
3 

« 

352 
353 

» 

354 
356 

356 
357 
358 
359 

3 

I 
I 
6 

I 

I 

I 

360 

•   •  •   • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•   ■  •  • 

•  «••    • 
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€0Htimud 

1ST  RBADINC  COURSB  IN 
U.  S.  HISTORY 

aD  RBADING  COURSB  IN 
U.  S.  HISTORY 

l«BW  YORK  HISTORY 

1 

s 

1 
1 

» 
331 

3SS 

1 

% 

S3 
< 

333 

i 

1 

a 

335 

.2 
336 

•8 

6 
337 

1 
338 

g 

g 

339 

»-4 

S40 

1 

& 

341 

2 

8 
31 

35 
I 

6 

•8 
J 

'3 

0 

342 
2 

5 

19 
20 

I 

3 

343 

I 

5 
19 
18 

I 
I 

X 

344 

•  •  •  •  • 

4 

I 

•  •  ■  •  • 

No. 

880 

334 

321 
322 

323 
324 
325 

326 

yi7 
328 

329 
330 

331 
332 

333 
334 
335 

336 

337 
338 

339 
340 

341 
342 

343 
344 
345 

346 
347 
348 

349 
350 

35X 
352 
353 
354 
355 

356 

357 
358 

359 

360 

I 

4 

24 

4 

17 

17 
3 

26 

9 

35 

26 

14 

I 

10 
II 

4 

12 

20 

A 

22 

12 
I 
8 

I 

2 

44 
7 

19 

3 

24 

18 

5 

I 
6 
I 

2 

41 
7 

13 

2 

7 

•  •  •  •  • 

3 
6 

I 

'■'6' 
4 

8 

12 

9 
22 

2 

6 

10 

_    • 

I 

I 

I 

, 



21 

22 

18 

8 

12 

24 

I 

19 
9 
9 

II 

II 

3 

1  I 

I 

I 

5 

'  17 

7 
6 

5 
5 
3 

I 

9 

•  •  •  • 

35 
32 

24 

5 

21 
12 

34 
45 
23 

5 

24 

14 

5 

16 

24 

15 

4 

18 
8 
5 

8 
21 

14 

2 

15 
2 

2 
I 
I 

••••  •••• 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  •  • 
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KXAMINAT10M&, 

CIVICS 

ECONOMICS 

Sl'BNOCRAPHY,  50  WORDS  fEK 
MINUTE 

N6. 

1 

1 

a 
346 

4 
26 

50 

9 

75 

6 
40 
32 

3 
34 

22 

35 
13 

•  •  •  • 

7 

6 
69 

3 
42 

7 

346 

6 

33 
40 

II 
75 

12 
40 

34 

^  3 
42 

35 
32 

'  13 
II 

6 
II 

11 

30 

7 

•g 

J 

• 

0 

34T 

4 
20 

19 

5 

41 

5 

19 
20 

3 
28 

12 
22 

7 

4 

2 

5 

23 
6 

< 
348 

3 

18 
13 

3 
32 

I 
16 

15 

I 

25 

10 
12 

5 

2 

1 

1 

s 

360 

•g 

B 
I 
\ 

361 

•g 
J 

*a 

0 

362 

•8 
1 

< 

363 

s 

s 

1 

u 

i 

a 
366 

•g 
.S 

& 

3Ae 

1 

367 

< 

368 

1 

! 

s 

c 
0 

ac 

321 
322 

340 

364 

369 

3 

2 

•  •  •  • 

II 

5 
36 

5 
II 

7 
37 

3 
II 

6 

22 

3 

9 
6 

21 

I 
2 
I 

3 

323 
324 
325 

326 

328 

329 
330 

331 
332 

333 

334 
335 

336 

337 
338 
339 
340 

341 
342 
343 
344 
345 

346 
347 
348 
349 
350 

351 
352 
353 

354 
355 

356 
357 
358 

359 
360 

^.  .  .  . 

3 

3 

3 

3 

a  •  •  •  • 

3 

II 
9 

II 
9 

7 
8 

7 
8 

2 

4 

•  «  •  • 

17 

'  4 

4 

3 

T 

2 

•  •  •  • 

5 

2 

•  •  •  • 

I 

■ 

I 

I 

I 

I 

5 
41 

4 
17 

4 

I 

I 
I 
3 

•  •  •  • 

1 

27 
4 

•  •  •  • 

37 

4 
4 

30 
4 
3 

28 
4 
3 

7 

I 
I 

•  •  •  • 

I 

. 

1 

>•  •  •  • 

» 

.  •  • . 

1 

1 

20 

3 
25 

8 
20 

1  24 

2 

34 

10 
42 
58 
20 

9 
2 

16 

i 

17 
13 

3 

I 

9 

5 
18 

6 

II 

' 

'•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

I 

1   2 

I 
I 

•  •  •  • 

5 

19 
IS 

I 

5 
17 
17 

I 

5 
17 
16 

I 

•  5 

3 
II 

18 

2 

I 

.  6 

2 
1  I 

3 
;  20 

4 

I 
I 

18 

4 

30 
16 

\    4 
24 

16 

4 
18 

24 
10 

1 

4 
15 
19 

5 

•  ■  •  •  • 
2 

'  I 

2 
16 

I 

1 

I 

20 

7 

.  .  ^  ^ 

23 
16 

14 
40 

•  •  ■ « 

'26 

26 

15 
43 

«  •  «  • 

14 

15 

7 

18 

•  •  •  • 

12 

13 

7 

18 

•  •  •  • 

I 
I 
2 

19 
6 

14 

7 

13 
7 

13 
■  5 

3 
I 

•  •  •  ■  • 

■  •  •  • 
•  •  •  • 

I 

•  •  •  • 

9 

9 

5 

•  •  •  • 

4 
•  •  •  • 

3 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 
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ctntinued 


STBNOGXAPHY.  75  WOKDS  PKR 
MINUTB 


1 

O 

S 

« 


S60 


^ 


361 


-2 


368 


I 


363 


§ 


364 


STBNOGRAPHY,  XOO  WORDS  PER 
MINUTB 


1 


365 


•8 

I 

.3 


SM 


I 


867 


a 
< 


368 


32 


369 


BOOKKBBPING 


I 
I 


370 


1 


371 


1 


37S 


1 


373 


C 

o 

§ 


374 


No. 


6 

32 

20 

9 

45 

7 

32 
20 

9 

45 

7 
28 

19 

9 

38 

7 
28 
16 

9 
35 

5 
8 

3 

3 

10 

2 

2 

2 

-  2 

'.«.■• 

» 

22 

22 

.  18 

18 

6 

1, ,, , , 

2 
35 

27 

5 

5 
8 

15 

2 
38 

20 

7 
6 

7 
15 

•  17 
5 

'•    6 

'  7 
9 

30 

16 

5 
6 

7 
9 

IS 

4 

I 

5 

I 

4 

1 

\    3 

'  3 

3 

I 

6 

6 

1 

5 

2 

'•  •  «  • 

% 

35 
22 

23 

13 

23 
13 

8 

5 

la  •  •  •  • 

1, , , , , 

r    -  - 

10 
9 

4 
4 

2 

.  2 

I 
I 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

' «  •  •  • 

\ 

, 

9 

7 

2 

2 

•  •  •  •  • 

» 

1, ,,, , 

7 

8 

>  4 

1 

2 

I 

1,  ,^ , , 

19 
IS 

2a 

10 

.  20 

6 

18 
6 

6 
4 

'•  •  •  • 

'•  •  >  •  • 

i_  _  -  _ 

'•  •  •  • 

35 

1 
k 

10 

1 

10 

1 

9 

6 

1 

>•  •  ■  • 

7 
II 
18 

9 

6 

17 

8 

13' 
15 

5 

•  5 
18 

.  8 
10 

13 
5 

S 
•  15 

8 
4 

5 

5 

14 

'•  •  •  • 

5 
2 

7 
5 

2 
6 

t 

I*  •  •  ■ 

'•  •  •  •  • 

1 

• 

'•  ■  •  • 

3 

•  •  •  • 

3 

•   V  •   • 

I 

•  •  •  • 

I 

•  •  • » 

60 

•  •  •  ■ 

49 

•  •  •  ■ 

35 
•  •  •  • 

'•  •  •  • 

13 

!.■.•■ 

321 

322 

323 
324 
32s 

326 

327 
328 

329 
330 

331 
332 

333 
334 
335 

336 

337 
338 

339 
340 

341 

342 
343 
344 
345 

346 

347 
348 

349 
350 

351 
352 

353 

354 
355 

356 

357 
358 

359 
360 
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BXAMDIATUmS, 


No. 


321 
322 

323 
324 
325 

326 

327 
328 

329 
330 

331 
332 

333 

334 
335 

336 
337 
338 

339 
340 

341 
342 

343 

344 
345 

346 
347 
348 
349 
350 

351 
352 

353 
354 
355 

356 
357 
358 

359 
360 


HOME  SCIENCE 


1 

H 

g 

*pi 

fd 

a 

K-4 

(2 

3T5 

are 

1 

£ 
'3 
U 


•  •  •  • 


12 


2 

7 


•8 

o 


378 


a 
o 

X 


379 


"2 


a 


380 

16 
12 
30 
19 

86 

12 
120 
81 
19 
85 

290 

19 
20 

28 

26 

18 

48 

13 

125 


27 

28' 

16 
16 

24 
50 


50 
60 

30 
32 
28 

25 
37 
37 
34 


DRAWING 


e 
§ 

(2 


381 

16 

24 
28 
26 

89 

10 
120 

93 
17 
94 

97 
28 

33 
22 

22 

II 
68 

13 
61 


32 

'26' 

20 
22 
40 

44 


31 
57 
32 
32 
23 

26 

37 
61 

39 


0 


6 

16 
20 

14 
37 

I 

34 

44 
8 

3« 

29 
16 

13 
12 

7 

2 

48 
8 

45 


15 

13 

6 

II 

8 

5 


16 

27 

27 

19 

9 

20 

15 
14 

10 


•8 
J 

< 


38«  383 


E 

p 
o 

X 


384 


ADVANCED    DRAWING 


e 


386 


•0 

c 

•8 

•0 

e 

E 

d 

J 

s 

i 

X 

a 

< 

0 

380 

387 

388 

389 

2 

15 

15 
10 

34 


21 

41 

4 

26 

22 
14 

9 

10 

3 

2 
36 

7 
31 


3 
II 

7 
3 


6 
26 
26 

IS 


19 

15 

13 
6 


3 
I 

I 


•  ••  •  • 


9 
I 

3 


2 

2 


13 
21 


24 
7 
3 

23 


5 
8 


'I 


16 


3 

I 

21 

5 

12 


I 

24 

16 

I 


24 

4 

31 

I 

28 

8 


80 
6 
6 


19 


I 

II 
4 


3 
3 
8 
21 
2 

12 
18 
10 


I 

13 

9 
I 


6 

3 
I 

II 


15 
3 


52 

I 


8 


14 

I 

6 
6 

2 


I 

13 
6 

I 


6 

3 
I 

9 


10 
3 


43 
3 


6 
I 

6 

2 
2 


•  •  •  •  • 
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t^mtiMtud 


^SrCMOLOGY 


a 


890 


"S 


(4 


391 


8 


39S 


1 


I 


393    394 


BTHICS 


39A 


•a 
a 


K 


396 


2 


B 

-a 
D 


397 


•8 

o 


398 


XBGBNTS  CREDENTIALS  CON' 
FBRRBD 


CBRTinCATBS 


PIBLIMtNARY 


TOTAL 

or  RING 

YEAR 


a 
o 

X 


399 


Is. 
suod 


400 

13 
77 
i6 

24 
47 

II 
42 

52 

9 
44 

56 

24 

13 

9 
8 

34 
59 

17 


10 

2 

36 

8 

25 
17 

10 


8 
37 

26 

17 
6 

12 
20 

25 

44 


with 

honor 


401 


•  •  •  • 

I 
I 

•  •  •  • 

2 


•  •  ■  • 

I 

•  •  •  ■ 


•  •  • 
I 


•  •  •  • 


•  •  •  ■ 


•  •  •  • 


•  w«  • 


39 


I] 

451 
20S 

■ 

44 
903 

655 

14 
520 

456 
599 

13 
42 

8 

6 

1320 

262 

I  1210 
590 

6 

1006 

206 

99 

749 

112 

467 

7(> 

15 

79 

8 

834 

554 

438 

34 

388 

533 

81 

710 

1400 


JUNIOR 


Ift. 

Total 

sued 

from 

dur- 

ongin 

ing 

ycsr 

402 

403 

Toul 
from 
ori- 
gin 


404 


No. 


3 

34 

26 

31 

63 

10 

82 

175 

6 

119 

I 

54 

18 

I 

171 

30 

125 

102 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

15 

II 

85 

43 

30 

8 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

■  •  •  ■ 
91 

75 

55 

I 

4 

•   •  •   • 

59 

•   •  •  • 

52 

•    •  •    • 

42 

2 

•    •    •    • 

24 

•  ■  •  • 

321 
322 

323 
324 
325 

326 

327 
328 

329 
330 

331 
332 

333 
334 

335 

336 

ZZ7 
338 

339 
340 

341 
342 

343 
344 
345 

346 
347 
348 

349 
350 

351 
352 

353 
354 
355 

356 

357 
358 

359 
360 
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KEGRNTS  < 

IXBOKimALS 

SYSTEM  OP  X89I 

cnmncATBs 

DIRLOMAS 

No. 

30-COONT 

40-covMT 

SO-COUNT 

ADVANCED 

ACADEMIC 

CLASSICAL 

ADVANCED 

r 

1 

V 

a 

r 

^4 

V 

e 

r 

? 

V 

414 

si 

41 
26 

43 

a 
•c 

J. 

V 

416 

a 
417 

321 
32a 

323 
324 
325 

326 

327 
328 

329 
330 

331 

332 
333 
334 
335 

33^ 
337 
338 
339 
340 

341 
342 

343 
344 
345 

346 
347 
348 

349 
350 

406 

406 

8 

156 

46 

32 

72 

7 
103 

165 

I 

136 

48 
49 

407 

408 

98 

24 
22 

47 

I 

76 

119 

I 

98 

32 

24 

409 

410 

411 

412 

413 

2 
10 

4 
5 
7 

415 

418 

9 
2 

5 
3 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

18 

7 

I 

5 
9 

41 

I 

I 

2 

9 

13 

16 
3 

I 

4. 

9 

9 

73 
130 

I 
121 

94 

12 

•  •  •  •  • 

14 

3 

5 
15 

22 
5-2 

6 

2 
2 

23 

6 

I 

2 

30 
6 

20 

3 

I 

32 

9 

4 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

•  •  ■  •  • 

I 

13 

2 

1 

180 

116 
92 

87 
28 

85 

53 



16 

3 
3 
4 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

4 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

I 
I 

ai6 
3 

36 

34 

85 

I 

3 

•  *  •  • 

44 
14 

10 

2 

27 

I 

20 

II 

123 

19 

•  •  •  • 

I 

•  •  •  «  • 

18 
II 

94 

32 
46 
18 

13 
10 

78 

28 

35 
6 

I 

2 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

2 

10 

5 
I 

3 

17 

7 

176 

27 

83 

3 

•  •  •  • 

I 

3 
I 

I 
12 

I 

II 
3 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

I 

8 

i    0 

II 

36 

4 
6 

I 

1.  . 

.... 

>>•*•  ■*«« 

352 
353 
354 

l'?5 

I 

4 

122 
82 

63 
4 

67 
58 

37 
90 

90 

73 
62 

10 

4 
I 

I 
2 

•  •  •  •  « 

II 

18 

8 

94 
122 

79 

•  . .  •  • 

1 . . . . 
12 

•  •  •  • 

5 

14   41 

6  !    30 
2    8 

356 
357 
358 

50 

43 
22 

53 

^ 

5 

82  

77        2 
10  

>■••,....,.... 

....   10     T4 

I 

I 

4  18 

....    ■* 

47 
11 

359 
360 

I 

29 

3 

•  •  ■  •  • 

14 

27 

«  •  •  •  • 

, -  ...  . 

10 

■  •  »  • 

1  «/ 
2 

•  •  •  • 

*  * 
10 

•  •  •  • 

a  Of  these  one  mathematical  diploma  was  issued  with  honor.        b  Total  from 
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CONPBKREO,  ccntifnud 


7YSTSM   OF  1895 


6  CBRTIFICATBS 

COUNT 

84- 

COUNl 

36- 

COUNT 

Issued  during 
year 

Issued  during 
year 

Issued  diuing 
year 

419 

420 

491 

h  DIPLOMAS 


48- 
COUNT 


I 

5 
6 

9 


7 

21 


CI3 

8 
10 

4 
4 


C32 
c6 

19 
I 


5 
I 

7 

2 

10 

4 
I 


2 
II 

8 
10 

2 

9 

II 

6 
II 


M 

a 

•c 

s 

i 


I 


4S9 


II 
2 

4 
10 


7 
9 


12 

5 
3 
3 
4 


19 
I 

5 
I 


2 
I 
8 

2 

7 
6 


5 
6 

6 

I 

10 
8 


I 
5 


2 

7 


8 


I 

5 


3 
6 


3 
I 
2 


I 

4 

2 

2 


AI> 
VAM- 
CED 


-I 

9 


4SS 


APPOmONMBNT  OP  ACADEMIC   FUND 


Forcreden« 

tiala  and 

attendance 

being  60%  of 

the  amount 

due  for  1895 

and  ficom 
Horton  law 


4S4 

$124.58 
655.28 
273.10 
268.52 

356.99 

146.57 
610.04 

730.5a 
142.24 

628.63 

248.43 
338.72 


208.22 


105.00 
726.60 
180.86 

652.34 
419.20 


100.00 
202.87 

153.65 
420.46 

260.86 
271.42 
188.61 
100.00 

100.00 


591.48 
365.2s 
344.12 

128.93 

365.82 
363.68 

296.46 
299.24 

100.00 


For  attend- 
ance x8o6  and 
from  Horton 
law 


4S5 

$1 17.5<2 
345.86 
159.20 
160.00 

213.57 

108.13 

319.34 
335.22 

101.75 
338.89 

189.81 
2ia86 
iiai4 
139.62 
101.65 

107.04 

398.93 
148.69 

386.39 
162.56 

102.19 
100.00 
129^22 

117.54 
256.80 

133.58 
186.58 

135.07 
106.50 
100.00 

106.60 
258.14 
208.90 

193.38 
116.79 

200.93 

170.32 
177.69 
259.10 
100.00 


POK   BOOICS  AND 
APPARATUS 


During 
year 


4S6 

$20.28 

156.45 
25.00 


50.00 
500.00 


25(XOO 


100.00 


161.57 


57.00 


17500 

30.00 
28.32 

131. IS 


30.00 


77.71 

21.90 


Total  to  date 


4S7 

$75.28 
1,896.80 

i5aoo 

790.30 
450.00 

50.00 

1,119.39 
1,188.00 


1,398.07 

73324 
662.96 


120.00 


758.31 

700.15 

1,619.85 

1,15300 


235.50 

389.54 
1,592.50 

30.00 

1,332.44 
131. 15 


628.00 


490.00 
428.12 

325.25 
30.00 

759.67 

982.90 

21.90 

1,191.47 


No. 


origin  same  as  issued  during  year.        c  Of  these  one  was  issued  w*th  honor. 


321  N'thvillc..3ax 

322  Norwich .  32a 

323  Norwood.  323 

324  Nunda ...  394 

325  Nyack....  335 

326  Oakficld..  326 
^2y  Ogdensb..  327 

328  Olean ....  328 

329  Oneida  C.  329 

330  Oneida  U.  330 

331  Oneonta..  331 

332  Ono'd'ga.  332 

333  Ontario . .  333 

334  Orchard..  334 

335  OriskV  F.  335 

336  Orlakany.  336 

337  Oswego..  337 

338  Ovid 338 

339  Owego...  339 

340  Oxford...  340 

341  Oyster  B.  341 

342  Packer...  342 

343  Paint'd  P.  343 

344  Palatine..  344 

345  Palmyra  .  345 

346  Parish —  346 

347  Parker....  347 

348  Patchog  .  348 

349  Pawling..  j49 

350  Pcckskill.  350 

351  Penficld..  351 

352  Penn  Yan  352 

353  Perry....  353 

354  Phelps ...  354 

355  Philadel..355 

356  Phoenix..  356 

357  Pike 357 

358  Pittsford .  358 

359  Plattsb'g.  359 

360  Polytech .  360 
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No. 


36X  Pompey..36l 
36a  P.  Byron.  362 

363  P.  Henry.  363 

364  P.  Jeff  Vn  364 

365  P.  Jervis..  365 

366P.  L'yden365 
367  P.  Rich..  367 

368Portville..368 
3C9PoVpsie.369 
370  Pratt 370 

37X  Pulaski. . .  371 
37a  Red  Cr*k.372 
373  Ked  Hook  373 
374Rens'v...374 
375Rhincb*k.375 

376Richburff.3^ 

377  Richfield .  377 

378  Richvillc.378 

379  Ripley  . . .  379 

380  Riverh'ad  380 

381  Rochester  ^g  J 
38aR'kw'yB.382 

383  Rome.... 383 

384  Round  L .  384 

385  Rouse  P.385 

386  Rushford.  ^86 

387  Rushvillc.387 

388  Sacket . . .  388 

389  Sa  jr  Har. .  389 

390  St  Agnes.  390 

391  St  Ann's..  «qj 

39aStBern*d.292 

393  St  Elisab.293 

394  St  Faith's  394 

395  St  Fr'ncis395 

396StGabr's.396 
397StJoa'ms.397 

398  St  John's.  3^ 

399  St  John's.  399 

400  St  John's.  400 


BXAMUI- 


NAME 


Pompey  union  school 

J  Port  Byron  free  school  and  academy, 

Port  Henry  union  school 

Port  Jefferson  union  school 

Port  Jervis  union  school 


Port  Leyden  union  school... 
Port  Richmond  union  school. 

Portville  union  school 

Poughkeepsie  high  school. . . . 
Pratt  institute  high  school... 


Pulaski  academy  and  union  school. 

Red  Creek  union  seminary 

Red  Hook  union  school 

Rensselaerville  academy 

Rhinebeck  union  school 


Richburg  union  school 

Richfield  Springs  union  school. 

Richville  union  school 

Ripley  union  school 

Riverhcad  union  school 


Rochester  free  academy 

Rockaway  Beach  union  school, 

Rome  free  academy 

Round  Lake  summer  institute. 
Rouse  Point  union  school 


Rushford  union  school. . . 
Rushville  union  school. . . 

Sacket  union  school 

Sag  Harbor  union  school. 
St  Agnes  female  seminary. 


St  Ann's  academic  school 

St  Bernard's  academy 

St  Elisabeth's  academy 

St  Faith's  school 

St  Francis  Xavier's  academic  school. 


St  Gabriel's  school.  .^ 

St  Joachim's  academic  institute. 

St  John's  academic  school 

St  John's  academy 

St  John's  catholic  academy. ... 
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GERMAN  CLASSICS  IN   ENGLISH 

FRBNCH   CLASSICS  IN   ENGLISH 

1 

3 

•8 

e 

'i 

M 

1 
3 

1 

< 

X 

1 

1 

E 

M 

1 

1 

s 

No. 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

lOS 

103 

104 

361 
362 

363 
364 
365 

366 

367 
368 

369 
370 

371 
372 

373 
374 
375 

376 

377 
378 

379 
380 

381 
382 

384 
38s 

^^ 

387 

388 
389 
390 

391 
392 
393 
394 
395 

396 

397 
398 

399 
400 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

•    •   • 

> 

•••••• 

•    •   •    •  •  • 

^ 

••••••• 

• 

I 

I 

I 

I 

- 

• 

•  •••«.■• 
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EXAMINATIONS, 

CRBBK  CLASSICS  IN  ENGLISH 

OKRMAN,   1ST  YEAR 

GERMAN,    aD  YEAR 

No. 

e       Instructed 

:      » 

1 

mm 

i 

«l 
> 

106 

.... 

e       Claimed 

1 

e       Allowed 

00 

C 

s 

0 
X 

109 

M       Instructed 

0 

1 

§ 

(3 

1 

'S 

0 

•8 
8 

a 
< 

113 

i 
§ 

M       Instructed 

1 
ii« 

•8 

d 

117 

H      Allowed 

S 
§ 

s 

361 
362 

363 
364 

1 
111    112 

114 

1 

119 

I--I-'- 

1  •  "  •  • 

,    5 
I 

5 
I 

I  •  •  -  • 

5 

I 

•  ••■i. ......... 

5        4       I 
I    I 

I        ill 

I 

I 

I 

365 

366 

367 

72   1    '^'2    1 

26 

5 
9 

28 

I 

4(61 

7 

I 
4 

7 

I 
3 

6 

0^    1 

7 
38 

5 
18 

H    1 

•  •  ■  •  • 
2 

I 

4 

1 

I 

2 

368 
360 

....!.... 

1* 

1 

25 

26 

23 

23 

8 

10 

10 

7 

7 

3 

370 
S7I 

1 

. 

4 

4 
22 

4 
3 
3 

3 
3 
3 

I 
3 
3 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

I 

2 
10 

I 

2 
5 

I 
I 

I 

I 
I 
I 

S72 

373 
374 
375 

376 

377 
378 

379 
380 

381 
382 

383 
384 
385 

^^ 
2»7 

388 

389 
390 

391 
392 
393 
394 
395 

396 

397 

398 

399 
400 

•   •  •  • 

23 

23 

22 

17 

9 

9 

3 

3 

•  •  •  • 

2 
94 

2        r 

( 

1 

• « •  • 

94 

63 

62 

17 

36 

36 

30 

30 

la 

18 

2 

19 
2 

16 

2 

16 
2 

3 

•  •  •  •  • 

10 

10 
I 

8 

I 

8 

I 

2 

5 

6 

6 

4 

3 

7 

4 

I 

*   • 

3 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

•  ••  •  ■ 

3 

2 

I 

I 

•   •  •  • 

•    •  •  •   • 

•   •  •  «   • 

•  ••  •  * 

•   •  •   • 

•    •  •    « 

•  •  •  ft    • 

•  •  •  •   • 

10 

6 

3 

2 

I 

7 

7 

7 

7 

•  ■■•  ■ 
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continued                                                         * 

GERMAN,   3D  VBAK 

FRENCH,  XST  YEAR 

1 
FRENCH,  aO  YEAR 

g       Instructed 

•2 
.s 

i 

ISl 

•s 

a 

1S2 

0 
< 

123 

0 

B 
0 

» 

124 

1 

u 

B 

125 

•8 

B 

K 
W 

126 

•8 
a 

a 

127 

1 

128 

i 

0 

129 

00       Instructed 

09       Examined 

•8 

•§ 
C 

182 

"8 

1 

183 

s 

184 

No. 
^' 

302 
363 
364 
36s 

366 

'A 

369 
370 

371 
37a 
373 

374 
375 

376 

37Z 
378 

379 
380 

38T 

7 

6 

4 

2 

I 

5 

4 

3 

I 

•   •  •  •    • 

6 

6 

6 

6 

2 

I 

I 

2 

I 
I 

I 

I 
I 

I 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

•    •  •  •   • 

^ 

27 

17 

13 

10 

2 

15 

12 

10 

3 

•    •  •  •    • 

5 

5 

4 

4 

8 

8 

•  •  •  • 
3 

2 

•  •  •  •   a 

•  •  ■  • 

2A 

24 

15 

15 

3 

59 

59 

47 

46 

6. 

382 
383 

38s 

387 
388 

389 
390 

391 
392 

4 

3 

3 

3 

I 

•6 

5 

4 

3 

•  •  •  •  » 

3 

3 

2 

2 

•   •  •  •   • 

2 
3 

2 
3 

2 
2 

4 

2 

I 

***** 

2 

2 

. 

» 

•     •     •      • 

•             -       -  , 

2 

4 

3 

3 

393 

394 
395 

396 
397 
398 

399 
400 

5 

5 

5 

5 

I 

3 

3 

3 

*•' 
3 

•   •  •  «   • 

• 

22 

10 
8 
6 

4 

3 

5 

5 

I 

3 

4 
2 

I 

I 

8 

I 

4 

I 

2 

I 

I 
I 

•   •  •  •   ■ 

6 

3  1 

I 

I 

•    •  •  •    • 

4 

•  •  •  > 

•  •  •  • 

•  >  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•    a  •  •    • 
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• 

BXAMfNATIONS, 

PKSNCH,  3D  YSAR 

LATIN,    ISt  TSAR 

LATIN,   9D   YEAR 

No. 

1 

s 

135 

1 

« 
186 

1 
137 

1 

< 
188 

a 
0 

a 

189 



1 
s 

»^ 

140 

TO 

II 

9 
16 
10 

12 

20 

8 

24 

1 

i 

141 

10 
12 
10 
14 
10 

10 
12 

8 

30 

142 

7  1 
II 

7 
10 

9 

6 
6 

4 
18 

143 

5 
10 

5 
9 
7 

6 

5 
I 

18 

s 

§ 

1 

145 

•2 
.s 
§ 

3 

M 
U 

146 

j 

147 

•g 
1 
% 

148 

1 

s 

§ 

361 

144 

I 
I 

149 

362 

I 

I      i! 

363 

364 

4 

2 

...•• 

365 

.  . . .  • 

366 

1 

•    •  ■    • 

'^1 

..t..... 

1 

368 

\ 

. .  .       .1 

369 

4 

•••! 

1 

370 

1 

371 

II 

^z 

14 

14 

I 

7 

6 

1 

372 

7 

6 

6 

4 

yjz 

....    ....1..... 

1 

374 

•       •      ■       B 

4 

2 

1 

375 

1 

376 

•••"•*•••• 

Xll 

4 

4 

3    

s 

2 

3 

■64 

5       2 

2 

....!....     ..... 

378 

2 

1 

••••!••••     ..••• 

379 

2 
26 

64 

I 
18 

30 

I 
13 

-.,.... 

..  . .  -       • 

1 

380 

4 

5 

■  •  •  * 

••••1 

1                   ' 

381 

1          1 

1 

382 

1             . 

383 

20 

20 

c 

16 
2 

I 

5 

m 
/ 

i6 
2 
I 

4 
6 

I 

1 

384 

1 

1 

385 

1 

7         7 

386 

12 
II 

8 

12 

•  •  •  • 

1     1 

1 

387 

|... 

388 

j 1. .  .. 

389 

4 

4 

I 

I 

•  •  •  • " 

1          I 

390 

!        1 

391 

392 

■ 

8 

7 
3 

I 

2 

I 
2 

393 

10 

2 

....  .......... 

1 

394 

> .  ••• 

395 

3 

3 

3 

3 

I 

1 

396 

8 
16 

4 

5 
1     I 

8 

1 

I 
6 
I 

1 

397 
398 

399 
400 

4 

3    1 1  I 

8       6 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 
4- 

2 

2 

1 1.  .. 

L... 

5 

5 

•  •  •  • 

c  1    c  :       1 

1 
•  •  •  • 1 . . . . 

2 

2 

0 

1      0 
1 

■J 

•   •  •  •    ■ 
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e0ntin$ied 

CAESAlt's  COMMBNTAKIES 

LATIN,  3D  YBAR 

sallust's  catiunb 

1 
1 

n 

a 

■8 

.s 

151 

2 

5 

2 
2 

4 

4 

•g 

,E 

152 

2 

5 

2 
2 

3 

3 

■8 

1 

153 

I 

5 

2 
2 

3 

2 

s 

§ 

X 

1 

i 

a 
155 

•s 

a 

1 

.3 

166 

1 

0 

167 

-8 

o 
138 

X 

1 

u 
160 

•s 

.s 

i 

161 

162 

1 

< 
163 

o 
X 

No. 

160 

2 

154 

159 

164 

.361 

362 

363 
364 
365 

366 

367 
368 

369 
370 

371 
372 

373 
374 
375 

376 
377 
378 

379 
380 

382 
383 

384 
385 

386 

387 
388 

389 
390 

391 
392 
393 
394 
395 

396 

397 
398 

399 
400 

5 
4 

'' 

I 

•    •  «   ■ 

•  •  •  •  • 

2 

•    •  •    • 

•    •  •    • 

4 

I 

•  * . «  • 

5 

I 

I 

I 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

*    "  •    • 

2 

2 
2 

I 
I 

I 
I 

■          A     *       «         ■ 

4 

II 

3 

8 

2 

4 

■          •     •       •         • 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

I 

-1 

3 

2 

•    •   •    • 

•    •  •   • 

•    •*    a^.    --^^- 

«     «    ■     a 

•  ■ .  • 

.  ..  . 

....1 

1 

••••!••••      ..... 

i88 

i88 

145 

•  ••  'i*  •••  • 

125      37 

,  •  •  •  « 

1 

....!.... 

17 

4 

i6 

t6 

10 

I 

.  ...  . 

•   ■  ■   • 

•••  •(•••» 

-4            2 

1 

I  1    I 

1       i 

1  "    •  '  •    • 

4 
I 

8         2 

1 

I     '         T 

I 

I 

1 

1 

•    •••,.... 

1  •  •  •  •  • 

....{,... 

2 

2 

2 

I 

...J.... 

•1** 
1.... 

1 

1 

••••  -•••- 

....L..J....L... 

1 

1 1 1 1 

....'.... 

1 

1 

....; 1 i 

....L... 

[•  ••  •,.  ••  • 

1 1 

....L... 

"a"... 

1....I.-..I 

1     1 

; 1 ! 

'-    • 

'            1 

I 

! 



2    1      2          I           I            I 

1 

,....,-...,.... 

] 

1 

I..-.L..J 1.... 

!!!!!!!!!!;..!!!!!.!!!!!! 

V...  V.V.i.V. '..'.. ..... '....{.... '.'.'..{'.... 

! 1... 

'                                       '       .       ,             i 

i 1 1.  .•  -1 1 
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BXAMIHATIONS» 

CICBRO'S  OKATIONS 

OVID'S  MBTAMORPKOSBS 

VIRGIL*S  ABNKIO 

No. 

361 
362 

363 
364 
365 

366 

367 

369 
370 

371 
37<2 

373 
374 
375 

376 
377 
378 

379 
380 

381 
382 

383 
384 
385 

386 

387 
388 

389 
390 

391 
392 
393 
394 
395 

396 
397 
398 

399 
400 

Cft       Instructed 

Ov 

•8 

.s 

« 
> 
u 

166 

S      Claimed 

0       Allowed 

s 

§ 

X 
169 

^       Instructed 

•8 

e 

•*• 

i 

171 

S       Claimed 
10 

178 

a 

174 

175 

1 

176 

1 
177 

-4       Allowed 

e 
0 

e 
0 

;  ac 

:  i7» 

6 

5 

5 

3 

•  ••  •  • 

2 

3 

2 

3 

2         2 

2         2 

I  . 

I 

I 
I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

•  •  *  • 

-  -  -  - 1  - 

I 
3 

I 
3 

I 

2 

...J 

2 

I 

1 

4 

7 

2 

I 

•    •  •  •    • 

2 

2 

2 

I 

3 

2 

I 

I 

2 

2 

2 

I 

.... 

r-6 

5 

>     2 

•    •    »    • 

•  ••  •!•   '--  - 

104 

104 

91 

90 

32 

52 

52 

44 

35 

8 

8 
6 

8 
4 

8 
2 

8 

2 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2           2 

10 

3 

10 

3 

10 

2 

8 

1 

2 

1 

•••*   ••■•• 

I 

I 

I 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

•    ■  •  •    • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

2 

2 

I 

I 

1 

2 

2 

I 

I 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

«  •  •  • 

•      •    •     • 

•    •   •    • 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  * 
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"""^ 

VIKGIL*S  BCLOGUKS 

GRBSK,  XST  YBAR 

GRBBK,  9D  YBAR 

0»      Instructed 

• 

1 

a 

1 

181 

1 
182 

00      Allowed 

09 

X 
184. 

00       Instructed 

00      Examined 

00      Claimed 

00       Allowed 
00 

0 

X 

180 

s 

100 

1 

s 

101 

S      Claimed 

103 

■ 

X 
104 

No. 

362 
363 
364 
365 

21^ 

Z^ 
368 

369 
370 

371 
372 
373 
374 
375 

376 

zn 

378 

379 
380 

381 
382 

383 
385 

386 
3^7 

^^ 
389 

390 

391 
392 

393 
394 
395 

396 

397 
398 

399 
400 

I 

I 

I 

I 



I 

I 

I 

I 

1::.. 

I 

I 

I 

I 

5 

9 

6 

3 

i«  •  •  • 

•  A  .c  • 

47 

42 

37 

36 

12 

10 

10 

2 

10 

2 

10 
2 

I 

9 

10 

8 

8 

I 

2 

•  •  •  • 
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KXAJIIMATIOMSf 

xbnophon's  anabasis 

HOMBX'S  ILIAD 

GRBBIC,   3D  YBAK 

1 
No. 

«       Instructed 

CM 

•8 

,B 

196 

1 

197 

] 

< 
198 

e 

S 

0 

0       Instructed 

e 

B 

SOI 

■J 
SOS 

■8 
1 

SOS 

c 

0 

B 

1 

B 

S06 

•8 

B 

1 

K 

M 
S06 

s 

'S 

u 

S07 

• 

< 
S08 

361 
362 

363 
364 
365 

366 

367 
368 

369 
370 

371 
372 

373 
374 
375 

376 

377 
378 

379 
380 

381 
^82 

199 

S04 

S09 

•  •  •  • 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•    •  •    • 

.... 

3 

* 

5 

3 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

•  ■  •  •  • 

• 

••••(•••• 

•     •    •     • 

5  :    5 

5 

3 

5 

5 

5 

4 

2 

,^0^ 

383 
384 
385 

386 

387 
388 

389 
390 

391 
392 

5       4 
2       2 

I 
2 

I 
4 

I 
3 

I 
3 

I 
I 

•     •    •     • 

2 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•    a  .    • 

••••  •••• 

•  •  •  • 

1 

••••!•••• 

. ..  .j. .. . 

....1 

394 
395 

396 
397 
398 

3QQ 

400 

I 

1 

1 

••••!•••• 

1 

«       ■     •       * 

!■ 

1 

» 

•     •    •     • 

....  1 ... . 

2 

2 

'•    ■  »    • 

■     •    •     * 

1 

•     ■    •     • 

1 

.     .        .     .    .     J.     .     .     . 

•   •  •  • 

•       •      •       B 

•   ■  •   • 



1  •  •  •  • 
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cmniiMmed 

ADVANCBO  ARITHMETIC 

ALGBBRA 

ADVANCED  ALGBBRA 

•0 

1 

•8 

.2 

i 
a 

5 

I 

40 

■8 

E 
'3 

0 

212 
2 

■0 

»13 

•  •  •  • 

s 

lil4 

1 

s 

815 

7 
16 

34 
19 
51 

13 
46 
10 
61 

816 

6 
16 
32 

56 

14 

35 
10 

61 

"8 
a 

0 

817 

5 
14 

15 

I 

32 

9 
8 

5 
S6 

•8 

< 
818 

4 
14 

15 

I 

31 

9 
8 

5 
56 

1 

1 

s 

880 

•8. 

a 

§ 

a 

881 

•0 

V 

888 

1 

< 

283 

1 

No. 

810 

5 

819 

884 

361 

3»>2 

363 
364 
365 

366 

367 
368 

369 
370 

371 
372 

373 
374 
375 

376 

378 

379 
380 

381 
382 

384 
385 

386 

388 
389 
390 

391 
392 

393 
394 
395 

396 
397 
398 

399 
400 

6 
4 

42 

7 

6 

4 

f*  •  •  • 

2 

8 
'  I 

I 
I 

I 

■   •   •   • 

15 

4 

2 

»  •  •  •  • 

46 

I 

10 

10 
3 

5 

I 

4 

4 
I 

2 

I 

46 

55 
2 

10 

7 
2 

17 

I 
3 

7 
I 

I 

54 

15 

15 

2 

12 

I 
20 

II 

5 
21 

441 

5 

79 
10 

2 

39 

I 

3 
14 

35 

54 

IS 
2 

2 

II 

I 

19 
10 

5 
29 

341 
5 

72 
6 
2 

17 

8 

II 

14 
6 

I 

21 

Z7 
5 
3 

10 

8 

28 
II 

28 
9 

13 

I 

I 

24 

1 

8 

I 
8 

I- 
8 

3 

I 

I 

4 

1 

35 
15 

20 
14 

8 

3 

4 

3 
2 

II 

233 
2 

56 

5 

2 

12 

4 

3 

2 

10 

229 
2 

56 

5 
2 

12 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

'.  . .  . 

.  2 

2 

124 
2 

25 

3 
..... 

I 

I 

I 

17 

18 

8 

5 

6 

5 

3 

2 

5 

3 
9 

'  •  •  •  • 

I 

5 

4 

I 

4 

12 

8 
3 

3 
3 

•  •  •  • 

I 

2 

4 

2 
2 
2 

3 

12 

14 

12 

6 

21 
61 

5 
3 

10 
18 

16 

24 
3 
2 

I 
7 

12 

24 

3 

2 

I 
7 

6 
6 

I 
I 

, 

15 

15 

8 

1 

2 

•  •  «  • 

<•  . .  . 

3 
4 

^  «  ■  • 

3 

4 

•  •  ■  • 

2 

I 

•  •  •  • 

/   # 

I 
•  •  •  ■ 

5 
14 

5 
12 

2  2 

3  3 

I 
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BXAUIKATtONS, 

PLANE  GEOMETRY 

SOLID  CBOMBTRY 

PLANE  TSICONOUBTKY 

No. 

1 

u 

1 

lA 

c 
225 

5 

15 
10 

2 

22 

17 
6 

13 
30 

•g 

.s 

6 
c« 

226 

5 

14 
10 

2 

25 

13 
33 

J 
0 

227 

3 
12 

3 

I 

18 

8 

4 

7 

27 

•8 

228 

3 

II 

2 

I 

17 
3 

i 

•0 

s 

IS 

230 

I 

5 
3 

a 

231 

I 

5 
3 

1 

282 

I 

5 
2 

■8 

< 

233 

I 

5 
2 

e 

0 

c 
0 

S 

1 

0 

1 

235 

§ 
236 

fi 

237 

1 

0 

< 

238 

S 

1  e 

361 
362 

363 
364 
365 

366 

367 
368 

369 
370 

371 
372 

373 
374 
375 

376 

377 
378 

379 
380 

381 
382 

3^3 
384 
385 

386 

387 
388 

389 
390 

391 

'?Q2 

229 

• 
I 

2 

284 

289 

5 

.... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

•  •  • » 

.... 

3 

23 

I 

I 
I 

I 

2 

30 

12 

9 
2 

8 

32 
12 

3 
2 

6 

21 
10 

2 
2 

3 

IS 
7 

I 

I 
I- 

I 

17 

13 

10 

8 

•  •  •  •  • 

7 

7 

6 

6 

2 

^ 

3 
12 

292 

2 
12 

292 

2 
9 

146 

2 
8 

125 

•  •  ■  • 

3 
52 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

72 
4 

73 

I 

47 

I 

46 

I 

8 

•  •  •  •  • 

.  2 

2 

2 

2 

3   2 

2 

2 

2 

12 
4 

14 

5 

12 
4 

II 
4 

I   2 

5 
18 

5 
7 

I 
4 

I 

I 

I 

:..!... 

"  •  •  •  • 

12 

12 

II 

9 

2 

6 

-  - 
6 

5 

5 

3 

....  ..... 

393 
394 
395  , 

396 
397 

9 

9 
3 

6 

9 

2 

3 

4 

2 

I 

I 
2 

•  •  •  •  • 

2 

2 

•  ■  •  •  > 

2 

2 

398 

399 
400 

4 
8 

4  1  2 

2 

«  •  •  • 

8 

■  •  •  • 

1  •  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

....! 

•  •  «  «  • 
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ecMtinued 

SPRERIC  ntlGONOMBTKY 

ASTRONOMY 

PHYSICS,  PART  X 

1 

1 

G 
<« 

M 

241 

-;3 

242 

•8 

1 

< 

243 

g 

9 

246 

2 

1 

& 

246 

2 

•8 

247 

2 

S4 

248 

2 

s 

1 

I 

2.50 

5 

1 

'§ 

a 

M 
U 

251 

5 

I 

d 

252 

4 
I 

253 

4 

I 

s 

No. 

240 

244 

249 

I 

254 

•  •  •  •  • 

361 
Z^2 

Z^Z 
364 
365 

366 

2fi7 
368 

369 
370 

371 
Z72 

Z7Z 
374 
375 

Z76 

Z77 
378 

379 
380 

381 
382 

383 
384 
385 

•  •  •  • 

II 

II 

6 

5 

•  ••  ^i"  "•  ■ 

"  "  •  • 

8 

I 

8 

31 

13 

8 

I 

8 

30 

10 

4 

10 

4 

2 
2 

>  a  .  .  . 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

4 
31 

4 
32 

4 

25 

4 
23 

2 

4 

7 
27 

I 
27 

•  ■  •  *  • 

4 

10 

12 

8 

<^ 

I 

II 
2 
6 

3 
10 

18 
2 

3 
2 

8 

13 

2 

I 
I 
6 

8 

I 
'  I 

•  ■  ■  •  • 



..... 

1 

4 

I 

8 

8 

7 

6 

2 

25  1 

12 

10 

9 

2 

.... 

•  •  •  ■  • 

***** 

139 

139 

65 

50 

2 

•  •  •  • 

.  ..  . 

ZZ 

•  •  •  • 

37 

•  •  •  • 

29 

29 

6 

15 

17 

16 

13 

2 

6 

7 

6 
8 

4 
8 

3 
7 

1  jv-^ 

T   1   'tQ- 

.... 

i 

388 

389 
390 

391 

4 

5 

S 

5 

I 

3 

15 

3 
6 

I 

5 

I 
2 

•  ■  •  e 

1 

•  •  e  • 

II 
23 

•  «  •  a 

12 

•  •  •  • 

12 

12 

9 

10 

I 

I 

19 

SO 

19 
33 

16 
20 

■  •  •  a 

IS 
7 

3 

39-2 

.... 

•  •  •  •  • 

393 
394 
395 

396 

.... 

•  •  •  •  1 

1 

5 

2 

5 

2 

3 

I 

3 
I 

1 

I 

..  ..'  0 

I 
2 
I 
I 

■   •   ■   B 

I 
I 

•  •  ■  • 

*  •  •  •  • 

1 

.... 

I 

•  «  ■  • 

39*^ 
398 

399 
400 

»  •  •  • 

•••••   •••■ 

•  •  •  * 

a  •  •  • 

a  ••  ••■  ■•• 

5 

5 

3 

2 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 



■  •  •  •  • 
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KXAmNATIOVS, 


No. 


36r 
362 

363 
364 
365 

366 

367 
368 

369 
370 

371 
372 

373 
374 
375 

376 
377 
37S 

379 
380 

381 
382 

3^3 
384 
385 

3S6 

3S7 
388 

389 
390 

391 
39-2 
393 
394 
395 

396 
397 
398 

309 
400 


PHYSICS,    PART  a                                     CHEMISTRY,  PART  X 

CHBMISTRV,  PART  9 

Instructed 

•8 
.s 

a 

357 

I 

1 

< 

g 

1 

i 

w 

e 

.s 
§ 

1 

3 

D 

•2 

0 
•< 

2 

0 

§ 

1 

9 

h 
S 

»i4 

•8 

e 

•8 

E 

-a 
0 

1 

< 

C 

0 
s 
c 

255 

4 

256 

4. 

258 

250 

260 

261 

262 

263 

264 

265 

266 

267 

268 

269 

* 
1 

• 

1 

I 

I 

I 

-  -  -  -«-  —  • 
.  . .  .1 

....  1 

-  -  - 1  -    

7 
5 

7 
4 

7 
4 

7 
3 

I 
2 

15 

4 

14 

4 

II 

4 

10 
4 

3 

6 

6 

6  1     5  i       I 
i 

1 

*•.*(.     a*.        ..... 

6 

6 
19 

3 
13 

2 
6 

* .  ■ . 

1 

19 

^»  •  •  • 

....  1 ....  i 

•  ...|.«..|..... 

' 

I 

I 

27 

31 

19 

14 

12 

... .). .. ...... 

1 

..M..^'::■•: 

I 

I 

, 

'        I 

6 

s 

5 

3 

I 

I 

....|.... 

( 

1 

.................... 

I !...  ...    . 

■  •■.|. ............ 

! ...     1 

•  ■.*|....|......... 

1         ' 

I 
32 

! , 

36 

36 

32 

31 

7 

32 

26 

23 

5 

•••.... I 

1     1 

■                  ■ 

1      ■ 



I 

I 

I 

I 

7 
15 

7 
5 

7 
4 

7 

3 

5 

! . . . . ,/ 

3 

2     I 

1 

•   •  •  •  ■ 

•    •    ■    • 

1 

I 

t  .   ' 

.  ..  .1                                i 

•    •    ■    • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

I 1 

1 

1 

.    .  1        1 

[••••' 

•    •   «    • 

.... 

1.   .  ; 

*.•.). ...I.... 

1        !        ; 

:        t 

I 

I 

•    •  •    • 

I 

•  •  •  • 

I 

•   •  •  • 

1 

1 

...           ' 

•     •     ■      • 

' '  J 

a     •    ■     • 

B       «      •       • 

•  •  •  • 



.     !           1 

■  •  ■  • 

■   •  •  • 

1           1 

1 

■   •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•   •  •   • 

•  •  •  • 

1 
I 1 
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,„„w 

.,..„.  „,„™.™ 

,™..., 

™..C^  ,«T  . 

i 

■1 

12 

i 

i 

1 

a«4 

I 

1 

i 

2*7 

1 

X 

5 

5 

>B1 

5 

I 

4 

I 

1 

'■ 

6 

5 

, 

'3 

8 

8 
31 

13 

8 

8 
30 

4 

J 

' 

2 

. 

= 

.... 

^S 

4 
31 

32 

4 
25 

4 
23 

2 

4 

Z7 

I 
27 

4 

.... 

10 

,2 

8 

6 

I 

6 

3 

18 

2 
3 

8 

^2 

8 

4 



I 

371 

:m 



375 

376 

... 

8 

7 

b 

2 

2.«i 

12 

rn 

n 

'i' 
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No. 


EXAMINATIONS, 


364 

365 
366 

368 

369 
370 

371 
^72 

374 
375 

376 
^77 
^7^ 
379 
380 

3B1 
382 

384 
385 

?.^7 
388 

390 

391 
392 
393 
394 
395 

396 
397 
398 

399 
400 


PHYSICS,    PART  3 

CHEMISTRY, 

PARTI 

CHEMISTRY, 

PASTS 

i 

w 

B 

255 

4 

"2 

B 

1 

250 

4. 

Xj 

257 

I 

1 

258 

i 

B 
0 

1 

1 

"8 

.s 

(2 

0 

s 

§ 

s 

0       Instructed 

CI 

0       Examined 

1 

0       Allowed 

0 
e 
0 

S 

26JI 

200 

201 

202 

203 

204 

207 

269 

...........  ---,  —  -- 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

7 
5 

7 

4 

7 
4 

7 
3 

I 

2 

15 

4 

14 

4 

II 
4 

10 

4 

3 

6 

6      6 


5 

-  — 
I 

,,,.1 1. 

6 
19 

6 
19 

3 
13 

2 

6 

1 

1 ! 

•  ««•  ..--,-•_-,---.- 

•  •  ■  • 

I 

I 

27 

31 

19 

14 

12 

5 

!     4 
1         1 

I 

I 

1 ' 

1 

6 

5 

5 

3 

I 

I 

""1 

1 

' 

• 

•  «  «  • 

. 

•   •■   ^i*    •   •    •!•   •••• 

•               ' 

I 
32 

1 ■..     . 

36 

36 

32 

31 

7 

32 

26 

23 

5 

1 
1 ' 

.... 

1 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

7 

15 

7 
5 

7 
4 

7 
3 



s 

....!...  J i 

3 

2 

I 

-  -  -  - 1 
1 

•  •  •  * 

1 

-  -  -  - 

1 



1 

.... 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

1     1 

1                    1 

• 

1                    » 

• 

.'!..!-"-- 

( 

I 

I        I 


I 

■■■■| 

1 

1 

1                    t 

i 

■ 

I 

•  •  •  •! 

1 

I....: 
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€»niinm*d 

PHYSICAL  CBOGRAPHY 

GEOLOGY 

BOTAKY 

1 

a 

1 

»71 

2 

3 

15 

2 

9 

17 
37 

25 
35 

•8 
e 
'a 

0 

2 

3 

10 

2 
6 

14 
10 

17 
23 

•8 

<! 

S73 

2 
3 

9 

2 

6 

14 
6 

15 
23 

m 

i 

S74 

I 

"8 

275 

5 

1 
B 

876 

5 

•0 

877 

5 

3 

S78 

4 

1 

279 

1 

280 

5 

1 
1 

281 

5 
r 

9 
4 

25 

4 

'3 

0 

282 

2 
I 

5 

"8 
0 
< 

283 

2 

I 

4 

No. 

«70 

2 

3 

284 

361 
362 

363 
364 
365 

366 

367 
368 

369 
370 

371 
372 

373 
374 
375 

376 

377 
378 

379 
380 

382 
383 
384 
385 

386 

387 
388 

389 
390 

391 
392 
393 
394 
395 

396 
397 
398 

399 
400 

1% 

2 

7 

7 

5 

2 

•  10 

4 

25 

4 

6 

17 
39 

I 

I 

21 
8 

20 
7 

20 
7 

20 
6 

6 

•  •  •  ■  ■ 

•••■  •--- 
20  1  20 

4  1  4 

1 

4 

2 

^3 

I 
4 

13 

10 

J  •  •  • 
10 

9 

2 

39 

34  33 

32  !  32^ 
I 

24 

18 
38 

•  ■  •  a 

40 
33 

18 
24 

15 
23 

I 
2 

4 

9 
I 

13 

9 

I 

9 
6 

I 

9 

6 

I 

I 
I 

19 
3 

• "  -  • 

23 
3 

t 

14  J  14 

3  !  3 

2 

I 

I 
13 

6 
26 

6 

7 
22 

166 

I 
98 

5 

I 

25 

7 

4 
20 

I 
'  II 

5 
22 

3 

'  5 

17 

116 
I 

76 
4 

•  •  •  • 

I 
10 

4 
22 

3 

5 

17 

"3 

1 

75 
3 

1 

12 
6 

3 

I 
7 

2 
'. . . . 

2 

I 

I 

•  • «  •  • 

t 

3 

3 

3  '  3 

1 

^5 
4 

3 
7 

3 

7 

2 
I 

2 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

10 

10 

10  |.  10 

•  •  •  •  " 

I 

7 

t6 

166 

I 

31 

1 

50 

50 

43 

43 

18 

27 

27 

'  27  !•  26 

8 

103 

5 

16 

40 

3 

42 
3 

37 
3 

36 
3 

6 
2 

4 

4 
I 

3  I  2 
I  !  • .  ■ « 

2^ 

24 

'  5 
3 
3 

24 

4 
2 

2 

I 
I 

■  ■  ■  ■ 

13 

12 

II 

■ 

1 

4 

* 

I 

I  1  I 
1 

3 

24 

I 

I 

••••!•••• 
....(.... 

» 

*  ••  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

I 
41 

I 
27 

I 
22 

'•  •  •  •  • 
I 

I 
13 

I 
13 

I 
II 

I 
10 

1 

1 

•  •  •  •  • 

41 

•  •  •  •  1  *  •  •  • 

...J.... 

1 

1 

1 

3i5 

35 
II 

14 
8 

10 

7 

1 

i 
..    1 

■  •  •  •  • 

15 

I 

6 

6 

5 

4 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 

3 

3 

•  «  •  ■ 

I 

'>  •  •  • 

•  ■  ■  • 
■  •  •  • 

•  »  •  •  • 

4 
6 

4 
6 

4 

•  ■  •  • 

4 

■  ■  ■  • 

•  •  ■  • 

■  •  ■  • 

•  »  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

«  •  •  • 
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BXAMINil 

lTIOVS, 

ZOOLOGY 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HVGIENB 

GENERAL  HISTORY 

No. 

1 

u 

2 

% 

e 

285 

•8 

a 

'i 

m 

M 

286 

E 
S 

D 

287 

■8 

288 

1 

C 

0 

§ 
X 

1 

u 

i 

m 

a 
290 

34 

19 
20 

69 
23 

lOI 

48 
127 

•0 

V 

s 

i 

n 

M 

u 

291 

30 
23 

14 
26 

80 

22 

72 

51 
■81 

.B 

292 

14 
13 

7 
10 

73 

18 

41 

63 

1 

0 

893 

13 

12 

4 

7 

66 

17 
33 
22 
62 

§ 

c 
0 

X 

1 
1 

296 

■0 
«> 

.s 

296 

1 

297 

29S 

■  •  •  • 

g 

c 
0 

a 

361 

2f>3 
364 
365 

3(^ 
367 
368 

369 
370 

371 
372 

373 
374 
375 

37(> 
377 
378 

379 
380 

381 
382 

383 
384 
385 

386 

387 
388 

389 
390 

391 
392 

393 
394 
395 

396 
397 
398 

399 
400 

289 

294 

299 

I 

•  %  •  •  a 

30 

I 

6 

2 

29 

•  •  •  • 

3 

2 

2 
2 
2 

I 

2 
2 

I 
2 
2 

■  •  a  •  ■ 

10 

10 

•  *  •  • 

7 

8 
I 

7 
I 

7 

6 

5 

8 

•  •  a  • 

8 

I 

7 
I 

5 

1 

7 

7 

6 

5 

74 

57 

24 
6 

9 

34 
12 

36 
13 
38 

50 
26 

91 

24 
40 

18 

9 
10 

37 

25 

36 
44 
30 

80 

46 

•  13 

6 

16 
18 
26 

•i 

50 
25 
84 
19 
23 

24 
13 

9 

•29 

10 

36 
44 
19 

41 
25 

39 
212 

2 
2 

•  •  •  a 

I 

I 

«  •  a  • 

«  •  -  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

5 
.4 

10 

12 

'I 

21 

34 
6 

60 

9 

5 

23 

9 
8 

4 
7 

23 

^i 
18 

5 
3 

10 

12 

10 

6 

19 

33 
6 

S 

23 
8 

7 

4 
3 

20 
26 
18 

4 

4 

3 

3 

I 

2 

3 

I 

•  •  •  • 

a  ••*j*  9«  V 

4 

4       4 

4 

I 

1  -  -  "  ' 

•  •  •  • 

I 
S 

'J'".' 

1 

48 

48 

33 

33 

9 

,....,.... 

19 

18 

16   16 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

2 

1 

18 

18 

18   17 

I 

1 

1 

11 

•  •  •  • 

8 
I 

8 
I 

8 

I 

I 

1 

t 

I 

I 
18  1 

I 
6 

I 
2 

I 

I 

.........L...I 

............... 

!       1 

1 

.... 

[         [[\'".' 

3 

♦•••i---' 

..a......   ............... 

1          1          1 

6 

6       5 

2 : 

....I....'....'...  J 

9 

63 
10 

8 
4 

5 

9 

63 
9 

5 
4 
5 

6 

26 

4 
3 
I 
2 

4 

19 
3 

2 

■ 

I 

2 

I 
2 

1 

1 

L         •  ■  ■  • 

1 

..... 

a  •  •  •  ■ 

2 

2 

I 

I 

.... 

•  a  •  a 

1  •  •  •  •  • 

I 

•  a  •  • 

•  a  •  ■ 

a  «  a  • 

•  •  •  • 
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crnntmuid 

1ST  RSAOING  COUKSB  IN 
U.   8.   HISTORY 

SD  KBADINC  COURSB  IN 
U.  S.   HISTORY 

NEW  YORK  HISTORY 

M       Instructed 

331 

332 

1 

383 

334 

1 

1 

336 

336 

J 
0 

337 

1 
388 

1 

839 

1 

340 

•g 

q 

ci 
M 

H 
341 

348 

•g 
343 

344 

•    •  •  •    > 

.No. 
361 

1 

1 

3 

19 

2 

'  15 

2 

'    7 

I 
I 

362 

•  •  •  • 

1 

15 

363 

1 

1 

364 

. 

*•    ■  •    ■ 

'•    •  •    • 

'•    •.  «    • 

39 

8 
2 

1  17 

42 

12 

2 
18 
II 

34 

.12 

I 

II 

'    7 

.29 

•  12 

I 

10 
6 

'■  •  •  • 

5 

2 

« » •  •  • 
6 

I 

365 

( 

366 

•    •  • 

>••••• 

367 

2 

1     2 

'  •    •  •    • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

*•    •  ■    • 

*•    •  •  •   • 

368 
369 

1 

1 

L 

I      ^ 

370 

'  •        •    • 

■  55 
5 
2 

3 

4 

70 

5 
2 

3 
3 

36 

r     4 
1     2 

27 
/    2 
>    2 
'. .. . 

2 

I 

371 

1 

372 

373 

374 

2 

2 

'•  »  •  ■ 

•  •  •  •  • 

375 

1.    -   .    - 

l»  •    ■  < 

■    •  ■    • 

1 

376 

*■    •  •  •    • 

25 
2 

25 
2 

16 

I 

II 

•  ■  •  ■ 

1 

377 

1  •    •   •    • 

378 

1       ^ 

U    •  ■ 

1  ^ 

'  379 

8 

14 
2 

36 

5 
2 

29 

12 

I' 

II 

5 

'    4 

12 

•    2 

32 

1    4 

'    4 

12 
•    2 

27 

1    I 

I 

2 
2 

5 

•  •  •  •  • 

380 

•    •    •    • 

'  •    •   •    • 

14 
2 

65 
3 

381 

*•    •  •    • 

*•   •  •  ■    ■ 

382 

383 

384 

I 

* 

385 

1,    ,  ,    , 

. 

*•    •  •  •   • 

17 

II 

I 

II 
10 

20 

9 
'    I 

3 

3 

•  •  •  « 

1  20 
9 

386 

^ 

387 

*•    •  •  •    ■ 

,388 

2 

2 

'  •  «  •  • 

I 

•      •   B     •       ■ 

389 

'  •    •  «    • 

'  390 

1 

1  -    -   -    _ 

1,  ,  ,  ,  , 

••  •  •  • 

391 

'•    •  •    • 

'•  •  •  • 

*•    •  •  ■    • 

25 

57 

•  •  •  • 

25 
30 

'■  •  •  • 

>  21 
17 

•  •  •  • 

II 

II 

•  •  •  * 

I 

2 

»    •  •  •    • 

392 

'  •    •  •    • 

393 

*•    •   •    • 

'•    »  •   ■ 

1 

1.  . .  . 

394 

1*  •  ■  > 

1,  ,,  ,  , 

395 

'•    ■  •    • 

2 

7 

14 
20 

'  6z 
<    2 

'    7 
14 

20 

50 

I 

'    5 
12 

6 

21 
-    I 

3 

'    4 

4 

•  •  ■  «    ■ 

•  •  •  •    • 

3 

■  ■  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  ■  • 

39^ 

397 

*•    •  •    • 

398 

..  ... 

399 

•  •  ■  • 

'•  > .  • 

*•    •  •  •    • 

400 

970 
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No. 


361 
362 

3^3 
364 
365 

366 

367 
368 

369 

370 

371" 
372 

373 
374 
375 

376 
377 
37^ 
379 
380 

381 
382 

383 
384 
385 

386 

387 
388 

389 
390 

391 
392 
393 
394 
395 

396 
397 
398 

399 
400 


EXAMDCATlOliS, 

KKBNCH   HISTORY 

UNITBD  STATES  HISTORY 

ADVANCED   UNITED   STATES 
HISTORY 

CO 

"«       Instructed 

•0 

B 
■§ 

m 
316 

s 
•5 
0 

317 

•8 
i 

318 

i 

§ 

3: 

1 

s 

830 

31 

34 
41 
18 
66 

52 

74 

41. 

243 

1 
§ 

321 

24 

32 
40 

II 

81 

26 

66 
42 

275 

1 

822 

8 

18 

17 

< 

823 

7 
18 

in 

i 

1 

32A 

1 

326 

E 

'a 
0 

327 

1 

32S 

1 
1 
1 

1 

!l 

319 

1 

324 

>       I 

'     3 
I 

.  829 

1 

.  >  ■  . 

1 
...  .).  .... 

'  "  *■ 

4l     3 
48  i  ^6 

...  .).  .... 
1 

....| 

17 

2 
3 

2 

8 

! 

...1 

17 

33 

22 

112 

13 
26 

19 
71 

! 

1 

1.  .  .. 

•    ■   •    • 

1 

\ 

1  •  •• •  • 

1.  .   . 

3 

3 
13 

T               I 

1 

••"•      •••• 

1      1 

-    "  "  "    " 

62     71 

47     30 
25     20 
18      12 

13      13 

2S        TC 

28 
16 

3 

9 

7 

8 

13 
10 

3 
•31 

481  1 
12 

67 

14 

4 

18 

9 
20 

4 
4 

11 

25 

29 
2 

III 

49 
10 

6 

23 

13 

3 
6 

5 

4 
II 

9 

3 

30 

436 
II 

65 

13 

4 

118 

9 
12 

2 
3 

I 'I 

7 
19 

2 

5 
25 

2 

3 

•     •     •     •    * 

1 

2 

•  •  •  • 

....p.... 



1 
...  .  ji.  . .  . 

...  J 

1.  . .  . 

1.  . .  .  ..... 

1 

I 

I 

I 

28 

6 

30 
5S0 

'  ?8 

19 

6 
45 

563 
27 
87 
23 
17 

29 
20 

31 
28 

9 

20 

39 

34 
2 

16 

85 
17 
22 

•  •  ■  •  • 

"l'!J:::v:;; 

.... 

::::i;;:;i;;.;: 

1...  ' 

.... 

l,..\ 

II 

147 
16 

....  ....|....  ..... 

! 1 

1      1 

J 

1 

.  .    J.. 

1 

7S 
27 
31 

17 

9 

31 

32 

i    30 
1 
20 

39 

37 

6 

16 

85 
25 
22 

! 

1 

....   .... 

1 

....1 

•  •  •  •  i  •  •  •  • 
= 

1 

5 

5 

5 

1 
5 

I 

2 

7 

5 

1 
4! 

-  -  -  ►  _  - 

L... 

....1....I 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1. 

2 
2 

1         T 

15 

15 

7    i       A 

....| 

t     \       *\      

....I....I 

1 

\    1 
1 1 

1 

1 

•  •••1 

1.. .. 

0 

S         I 

.... 

1 

t 

•   «  •  ■ 

... .!....[.. .4 

51 

50 

17 

16 

2 

'  •  •  •  « 

3 

1  .  .  .  . 

1  •  .  .  • 

. .. ...... . 
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€0nHnmed 

1ST  KBADING  COUKSB  IN 
U.   S.   HISTORY 

•D  KBADING  COURSB  IN 
U.  S.   HISTORY 

MBW  YORK  HISTORY 

1 

1 

»m4 

1 

I 

\ 

H 

381 

338 

333 

334 

336 

336 

•2 

a 

0 
337 

1 

838 

§ 

§ 

339 

340 

•g 

g 

i 

S 

341 

•g 
i 

'3 

0 

348 

843 

'. . . . 

£ 

No. 

330 

344 

•    9  •  9    • 

361 

*    •   •    ■ 

I 

3 
19 

2 
.  15 

2 

'    7 

'•  •  •  • 

I 
I 

•    •  •  •    ■ 

362 

'.  . .  . 

13 

363 

1 

364 

•    •   •    • 

'.  . .  . 

'•    •»  ■   • 

39 

8 
2 

.  17 

42 

12 

2 
18 
II 

34 

.12 

I 

II 

'    7 

29 

•  12 

I 

'   ID 

6 

'.  .  .  . 

5 
2 

I 

365 

'•   •  •    • 

*•      • B     •       ■ 

366 

*•       ■    •     •       • 

Z^7 

2 

2 

'  •    •  •    • 

.... 

I 

I 

I 

I 

t«    •  •    • 

368 

369 

370 

•     •    •    • 

••   •  •   • 

V 

■  55 
5 
2 

3 
4 

70 

S 
2 

3 

3 

36 

,    4 
1    2 

•     •    9     • 

27 

\     2 

'     2  1 

•     999 

2 

I 

371 

'  •    •  •    • 

372 

\   M      m     m.      ^ 

'  •    •  •   • 

■•       ■    ■     •       • 

y?^ 

•    •  •   • 

374 

2 

2 

1. .. . 

375 

1 

■  • .  . 
1.  . .  • 

376 

'  •    «  •    • 

*•       ■    ■     •       • 

25 
2 

25 
2 

16 

I 

II 

377 

378 

1.  .... 

*9     •    9     « 

•  379 

■  • .  • 

*•       •   ■    •       • 

8 

141 
2 

36 

5 
2 

29 

12 
I. 

II 
5 

'    4 

12 
•    2 

32 

1    4 

•  4 

i  12 

•  2 

27 
1    I 
. .  •  • 

I 

2 

2 

5 

380 

14 

2 

3 

381 

1 

*•    •  •    • 

382 

383 

1 

384 

I 

385 

•     •    •    • 

I,   .  ,    , 

. 

17 

II 

I 

II 
10 

20 

9 

'    I 

3 
3 

1  20 

9 

1.  • . . 
2 
2 

'  «       •      ■       • 

387 

<  •     ■  •  9     • 

.388 

389 

*  ■       •     •       ■ 

'  390 

I 

*•    ■  •    • 

1 

l«    •  •   • 

391 

'•       •     •      • 

'•   •  •   • 

<..... 

25 

57 

25 
30 

1  21 
17 

II 
II 

I 
2 

392 

'  •       «      •       • 

393 

*•       •      fl       • 

1-    _  -    ^ 

F  .     .    .     . 

>.  .  •  • 

'. . .  . 

394 

•     •    •    • 

i 

t, , ,  , 

>•     •    .     . 

'  .     .    .     . 

1,  ,. ,  , 

395 

•     •     •    • 

*•     *  •   9     • 

^3 
2 

7 

14 
20 

'  63 
.    2 

■    7 
14 

20 

50 

I 

'    5 
12 

6 

21 
.    I 

3 

'    4 

4 

3 

396 

•     •    •     • 

397 

398 

399 

•     •    •     • 

•      •     ■      • 

*•     •  •   •     ■ 

400 

964 
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■XAMTHATIOKS, 

PLANE  GBOMBTRY 

SOUD  GBOMBTKY 

PLANE  TmCONOMBTKY 

No. 

1 

e 
•-4 

225 

5 

15 
10 

2 

22 

17 
6 

13 
30 

a 
S 

K 

226 

5 

14 
10 

2 

25 

'I 

13 
33 

"2 
0 

227 

3 
12 

3 

I 

18 

8 

4 
7 

27 

•8 
> 

228 

3 

II 

2 

I 

17 

3 

C 

1 

0 
»^ 

230 

I 

5 
3 

1 

231 

I 

5 
3 

232 

I 

5 
2 

•8 

0 

233 

I 

5 

2 

s 

§ 

1 

236 

•8 

236 

•8 

237 

% 

< 
S38 

i 

0 

361 
362 

363 
364 
365 

366 

367 
368 

369 
370 

371 
372 

373 
374 
375 

376 

378 

379 
380 

381 
382 

383 
384 
385 

386 

387 
388 

389 
390 

391 
392 
393 
394 
395 

396 

397 

398 

399 
400 

229 

• 
I 

2 

■  •  •  ■  • 

234 

S39 

5 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

3 
23 

I 

I 
I 

* 

2 

I 

•  •  •  • 

30 
12 

9 
2 

8 

32 
12 

3 
2 

6 

21 

10 

2 

2 

3 

15 
7 
I 

I 
I' 

1 

I 

17 

13 

10 

8 

•  •  »  •  ■ 

<  •  •  • 

6 

6 

2 

3 
12 

292 

2 
12 

292 

2 
9 

146 

2 
8 

125 

•  ■••[«•>• 

3 
52 

I   I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

72 

4 

73 
I 

47 
I 

46 

I 

8 

•  •  ■  •  • 

1 

.  2 

2 

2 

2 

3  1  2 

2 

2 

2 

12 
4 

14 

5 

12 
4 

II 
4 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  * 

1 1  2 

•  •  •  • 

5 
18 

5 
7 

I 

4 

I 
I 

I 

. ..  1. .. . 

...1.... 

12 

12 

II 

9 

2 

6 

6 

5 

5 

3 

9 

9 
3 

6 

9 

2 

3 

4 

2 

I 

I 

2 

1! !. ! 

•  •  •  •  • 

2 

2 

I 

I 

2 

2 

4 
8 

4 
8 

2 

■  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

*•••  -••- 

,••■••  •«■■ 

■  •  a  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •••  •«•• 

•  •  •  • 

a  •  ■  ■  ■ 
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continued 

SPHERIC  TXICONOMBT1CY 

ASTRONOMY 

PHYSICS,  PART  X 

m 
C 

1 

.S 

6 

1 

S41 

1 

-a 

0 

242 

"8 
1 

< 

243 

e 

1 

S 

245 

2 

.B 
§ 

246 

2 

247 

2 

1 

248 

2 

C 

1 

1 

lA 

a 
»^ 

250 

5 

1 

'§ 

M 
U 

251 

t 

fl 

G 

252 

1 

% 

253 

4 

I 

g 
§ 

1^0. 

S40 

244 

249 

I 

254 

361 
362 

363 
364 
365 

366 

367 
368 

369 
370 

371 
372 

373 
374 
375 

376 
377 
378 

379 
380 

381 
382 

383 
384 
385 

3^ 

3^ 
389 
390 

391 

0"  i   t 

I  1   T 

II 

II 

6 

5 

* 

13 

8 

I 

8 

31 

13 

8 

I 

8 

30 

10 

4 

10 

4 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

o 

o 

2\       . 

4 

31 

4 
32 

4 
25 

4 
23 

"  ■ . "  ■ 
2 

4 

7 
27 

I 
27 

4 

10 

12 

8 

^ 

I 

II 

2 

6 
3 

10 

18 

2 

3 

2 

8 

13 
2 

I 

1 

6 

8 

I 
.  I 

•  •  •  • 

4 

•  •  «  •  • 

I 

...J.... 

1 

«•••!•«•• 

•  •  •  •  • 

.... 

1 

1 

•    m    •    m 

.... 

■  •  •  • 

8 

8 

7 

6 

2 

25  1 

12 

10  i 

9 

2 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  * 

139 

139 

6s 

■  ■  •  • 

50 

2 

33 

37 

29 

29 

6 

15 

17 

16 

13 

2 

m    9   •    • 

•  «  •  • 

6 
7 

6 
8 

4 
8 

•  •  »  • 

3 

•7 



T 



/    * 

1 

4 

5 

5 

5 

I 

3 
15 

I 
5 

I 
2 



•   •  ■   •   • 

■  ■  •  • 

1 

II 
23 

•  •  •  • 

12 

15 

«  «  •  ■ 

12 
12 

•  •  •  • 

9 

10 

I 

I 

19 
50 

19 
33 

16 
20 

.  •  •  ■ 
15 

7 

3 

392 

•  •  ■  • 

«  *  •  «  • 

393 
394 
395 

■  •  •  • 

•  «  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  «  ■  • 

•  •  •  •! 

1 

5 

2 

5 

2 

3 

I 

3 
I 

I 

i   I 

I 
2 

I 

I 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • ' 

1 

T   1 

.  ,.  , 

•  ■  •  • 

I  JM" 

.  ... 

L... 

I 
I 

I  39" 

•  a  ■  fl 

•••••   ■••• 

•  •  •  ■! 

399 
400 

•  •  •  • 

5 

5 

3 

2 

1 

.... 

*  •  •  • 

....! 
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KXAMXNATIOMS, 


No. 


361 
362 

364 
365 

366 

3^7 

368 

369 
370 

371 
372 

373 
374 
375 

376 
377 
378 

379 
380 

381 
382 

.^3 
384 
385 

386 

3^7 
388 

389 

390 

391 
392 
393 


PHYSICS,   PART  a 


CHBMISTRY,  PART  X 


M 

B 


255 

4 


6 


256 

4. 


•8 
a 

'3 

0 


257 


•o 

u 

> 

o 


e 

o 
c 
o 


V 

•J 
u 

is 

c 


258!  250    260 


a 

a 

ct 


•8 
0 


261    262 


o 


263 


& 

o 

§ 

S 


CHBMISTBY,  PA£T  S 


1 


264  265 


•s 

a 
6 


266 


g 

0 


267  268 


e 

s 
c 
o 


S69 


IS 


14 


II 


10 

4 


6 
19 


6 
19 


3 
13 


2 
6 


31 


19 


14 


12  I  5 


36 


36 


32 


31 


32 


32 


26 


23 


/ 

15 


7 
5 


7 
4 


7 
3 


394 
395 

396 
397 
398 

399 
400 
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cowvnaiBD,  c»nimutd 


SYSTBM  OP  1895 


^  CBRTIPICATBS 


19- 
COUNT 


I 


I 


J- 


419 

2 

3 
5 


a4- 
COUNT 


4M 


CI7 

8 
3 

32 


8 
I 
I 


•    •  ■  •    • 


2 

8 


C13 
6 


18 

di 

I 

7 

I 


2 
6 

CIO 


7 

C2 

2 


36- 

COUNT 


|8 


^  DIPLOMAS* 


4»- 
coumr 


•^8 


4S1 


4M 


2 

5  » 


8 

4 
I 


2 

L 


10 


8 


I   I  -   I 


6 
7 


16 
I 


C20 


CIO 
2 


9 
I 


I 


8 
C7 


5 
2 


2 

C3 
2 


•  •  •  •  • 


AD- 
TAN- 
CBO 


488 


13 
3 


APPOmONMBNT  OP  ACADBMIV  PUND 


Forcreden* 

tiato  and 

attendanoe 

being  60%  of 

the  amount 

due  for  1895 

and  from 

Hortonlaw 


4M 

$170.49 
293.75 
22^.841 


569.40 

212.18 
100.00 

13900 
602.74 

100.00 

447.18 

22>5.iK2 


115.90 
193.67 


438.79 
1X0.00 


100.00 

2,154.66 


948.14 
1125.15 

100.00 

333.08 
149.24 


109.61 


54.00 

132.00 


45.00 

21.00 


For  attend* 

ancei8g6and 

firon  norCoo 

law 


'• 


496 

$118.16 
156.56 
166.92 
100.00 
322.74 

143.67 
114.4^ 
126.32 
300.22 
100.00 

343.88 

147.72 

IQ2192 

113.30 
126.00 


104.04 

204.34 

103.76  ll. 

xoo.oo 

110.98 


i»733.92» 
106.57 
378.76 
107.52 
102.01 


162.37 
117.93 
loaoo 
109.89 


42.00 


POR  BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS 


Duxing 
year 


4»6 


Total  to  date 


$55.00 


500.00 
20.50 


20.00 


33*50 


487 

$73.03 
939.08 
262.11 


2y3IO.0O 

48.00 

50.60 

350.00 

«75.oo 


396.25 
698.00 


343.36 


I       102.25 


81.59 

265.54  ' 
120.00  I 


50.00 
97.70 


81.59 

1,615.81 
120.00 

1,2(95.00 

429.85 


535.65 

418.05 


56.00 

75.00 


30.50 


No. 


■ 


I  150.00  j 


361  Pompey..  36s 

362  p.  Byron.  36s 

363  P.  Henry.  363 

364  P.  JeflE's'n  364 

365  P.  JervU..  36s 

366  P.  L*yden  366 

367  P.  Rich..  367 

368  Portville..  368 

369  Po'k'peie.  369 

370  Pratt 370 

2f7l  Pulaski...  371 

372  Red  Cr'k.  37a 

373  Red  Hook  373 

374  Rens'v...  374 

375  Rhineb'k.  375 

376  Richbarg.376 

377  Richfield.  377 

378  RlchvlUe.  378 

379  Ripley...  370 

380  Riverh'ad38o 

381  Rochester  381 

382  R'kw'y  B.  383 

383  RoBie ....  383 

384  Roivtd  L.  384 

385  Rouse  P.  385 

^  Rushf  ord«  386 

387  Rushville.  387 

388  Sacket...  388 

389  Sag  Har..  389 

390  St  Agnes.  390 

391  St  Ann's  .  391 

392  StBem'd.39a 

393  St  Elisab.  393 

394  St  Faith's  394 

395  StFr'ncis395 

jg6  St  Gabr*8.  396 

397  St  Joa*ms.  397 

398  St  John's.  398 

399  St  John's.  399 

400  St  John's.  400 


issued  during  year.       c  Of  these  one  was  issued  with  honor.       d  Issued  with  honor. 
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No. 


NAME 


SSADING 


I 


loi  St  J*nsv..  401 

402  St  Jos.  B.  402 

403  St  Jos.  A.  403 

404  St  Jos.  Br.  404 

405  St  Jos.  F.  405 

4c6StJos  T.  406 

407  St  Jos.  L.  407 

408  St  Marg't  408 

409  St  M'y  D.  409 
4TO  3t  M'y  H.  410 

411  St  M'y  O.  4 LI 

41*  St  MV  B.  412 

413  St  M.C.I.  413 

4x4  St  Pat....  414 

415  St  Pet.  R.  415 

416  St  Pet.  T.  416 
4i7StPhilo..  417 
418  St  Ref^s..  41S 
4x9  St  Stanis.  419 
4aoStTho8..  420 

43X  Sal'manca  421- 

422  Sandy  Cr.  422 

423  Sandy  H'l  423 

434  Saranac. .   4^4 

435  Saratoga.  425 

426Sa'gVties.  426 

437  Sauquoit .  427 

438  Savan'ah,  428 

439  Savona. . .  4^ 
43oSayville..  430 


St  Johnsville  high  school 

St  Joseph's  academic  school,  Binghamton. . 

St  Joseph's  academy,  Albany. 

St  Joseph's  academy,  Brasher  Falls 

St  Joseph's  academy,  Flushing 


St  Joseph's  academy,  Troy 

St  Joseph's  acad.  and  ind.  f.  sch.,  Lockport. . 

St  Margaret's  school 

St  Mary's  academic  school,  Dunkirk 

St  Mary's  academic  school,  Hoosick  Falls. . . 


9 

43 

7 

32 

IS 


•o 


St  Mary's  academy,  Ogdensburg 

St  Mary's  acad.  and  ind.  f.  sch.,  Buffalo.... 

St  Mary's  catholic  institute 

St  Patrick's  academ 


St  Peter's  academy,  Rome 


my., 


St  Peter's  academy,  Troy 

St  Philomena's  academic  school. 

St  Regis  Falls  union  school 

St  Stanislaus  academic  school... 
St  Thomas  Aquinas'  academy... 


Salamanca  union  school , 

Sandy  Creek  high  school , 

Sandy  Hill  union  school 

Saranac  Lake  union  school. . . 
Saratoga  Springs  union  school. 


S*ugertijs  union  school 
Sauquoit  union  school. 
Savannah  union  school. 
Savona  union  school. . . , 
Sayville  union  school... 


Schenectady  union  classical  inst. 

Schenevus  union  school 

Schoharie  union  school 

Schroon  Lake  union  school 


431  Sch'ticokc  4;ji  \  Schaghticoke  union  school. 

43aSch'nVy.  43^ 

433  Sch'ncv's.  433 

434  Sch*harie.  434 

435  Schr*onL.  435 

436Sch'yrsL.  436 

437Sch'yrrv.  437 

438  Seymour .  438 

439  Sharon  S.  430 

440  Sherburne  44O 


Schuyler's  Lake  union  school. 
Schuylerville  union  school.... 

Seymour  Smith  academy 

Sharon  Springs  union  school.. 
Sherburne  union  school 


34 
9 

20 

41 
40 

9 
171 

57 
37 
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17 
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8 

27 

31 

9 
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79 
70 

49 
46 

29 

22 

89 
4' 
27 
26 

8 
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26 

6 
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18 
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33 


15 
24 
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24 
68 
40 

9 
18 

60 

12 
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19 

42 

13 

32 

II 
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16 
I. 

59 
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18 

54 
97 
10 

14 
6 
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23 
10 

9 
21 


I 
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I 
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18 

7 

33 


13 
24 


15 
9 

24 
68 

40 

9 
18 


2  I. 

23 

10  I 

9  I 
21  ! 


e 

o 
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O 
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18 

2 
I 

3 
21 


7 

3 

12 

58 

3 

3 

14 


60 

16 

Il2 

8 

4 

I 

4 
19 

16 

41 

8 

13 

^8 

12 

144 

47 

16 

14 

I 

I 

59 

2 

.i 

20 

I 

97 

35 

10 

I 

6 
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ATIONS 


WRITING 


•8 


6 

36 

7 

33 

34 

10 

17 
19 


40 
9 

25 

:^ 

8 
1/68 


(3 


36 

7 

34 

5 
12 

20 

19 


a 
I 


35 
9 

3i« 
94 
28 

8 


8 
36 

7 

34 
5 

V2 

20 
19 


30 

9 

31 
80 

26 

8 


58 

«„ 

43 

19 

55 

7 

17 

4 

II 

13 

56 

61 

35 

12 

Zl 

37 

18 

18 

50 

122 

79 

26 

100 

I 

41 

48 

40 

9 

34 

29 

14 

14 

91 

103 

25 

12 

29 

II 

«  •  •  • 

9 

26 

15 

23 

ZZ 

19  I  14 


60 
17 

7 

4 

13 

6r 

12 

37 

18 

12^ 

26 

I 

48 

9 
24 

14 
103 

12 

II 

9 


12 
28 

7 

6 

20  I   21  I    21 


3        7  I 
6  16  1 


c 

o 
§ 
S 


9 
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SPELLING 


V 


\0 

I 


10 


11 


•8 


19 


1 


13 


17 


7 
I 

17 

31 

2 


2 
2 

3 


2 

I 
I 
6 


5 

171'  !• 

2 

106 

•  i  «  • 

38 

I 

40 

2 

21 

5 

44 

3 

100 

I 

'  52» 

7 

48 

3 

3 

22 

2yo 

13 

115 

•  •  •  • 

66 

2 

6l 

3 

62 

I 

52 

t  •  •  • 

22 

15 

220 

19  ll 

106 

26 
24 

13 
31 


157 

34 
62 

28 

300 

87 

25 
72 

52 
55 

40 
238 

60  I  HI 


41  I'  55 

20  I  20 

I 

38  26 

57  I  52 

10  I  22  I 


59 

19 

13 
6 

29 

70 

16 

30 
12 

115 

50 
14 
36 
II 

23 

29 

116 

31 
30 

7 

16 

24 

7  I 


57 

13 

7 

6 

28 

68 

16 

30 

II. 

114 

50 

13 

34 

8 

2  It 

27 

HO 

31 
28 

7 

IS 
24 
7 


46 

70 

39 

34 

12 

12 

7 
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80 

80 

73 

30 

18 

10 

T 

30 

35 

18 

18 

58 

s§ 

42 

38 

48 

48 

'  41 

40 

85 

39 

37 

Z7 

25 

25 

15 

13 

70 

70 

42 

37 

47 

|t^ 

32 

31 

4a 

98 

gS 

51 

52 

30 

2P 

15. 

15 

4. 

4. 

17  !•  17  I 


46  I  55  I  30  I  24 
10  I  16  I  12  I  II 


S 
§ 

X 


14 

6 

2 

IS 
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13 
22 

6 

S 

6 

24 

II 

I 

13 


2 
2 

15 

7 
2 

13 
I 

14 

16 
2 
8 
2 

I 

9 
22 

5 
7 
3 


«  «  •  • 


BLSMBNTARY  ENGLISH 


•8 

a 


16 

S8 

35 
100 

24 
31 

% 


-2 

a 


16 

I  63 

33 
70 

19 
33 

69 
46 


40 
120 

39 
33 

f  35 
8 


17 

1  36 
10 

56 

'  7 
20 


I  40 

"6 

39 

135 

36 

8 


145   i^ 


7 

2 


lOI 

32 
48 
20 

35 

84 
32 
52 
14 
178 

106 

31 
31 

17 
159 
51 
Z7 
24 


30 
t  66 

14 
26 

38 


lOI 

30 

13 
10 

35 

119 

30 

53 

'  33 

189 

80 
18 

I  73 
31 
29 

19 

159 

97 
26 

15 

16 

38 

15 
27 
46 


u 


47 
34 


i  30 
63 


•f 

8 


18 

28 

7 
37 

4 
18 

34 
33 


26 

8 

14 

54 
21 

7 

4 
22 

61. 

37 

20 

121 

26 

5 

45 
10 

24 

13 
95 
22 

14 
II' 

12 

29 

9 

6 

22 


28 
8 

26 

69 
|t  22 
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14 

43 

\    8 
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18 

53 
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17 

lOI 
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3 
42 

7 
17 

II 
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18 
II 

9 
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28 

5 

5 

17 
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» 
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2 

5 
>  •  < 

3 
2 


•  •  •  • 


2 

4 

14 

4 

3 

m  •    * 

2 
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No. 


401 
402 

403 
404 
405 

406 
407 
408 
409 
410 

411 

412 

413 
414 
415 

416 
417 
418 

419 
420 

421 
422 

423 
424 

4^5 

426 
427 
428 
429 
430 

431 
432 

433 
434 
435 


436 
437 
438 
.  439 
4  I  440 
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No. 


401 
40a 

403 
404 
405 

406 

407 
408 

409 

410 

411 
412 
413 
414 
41S 

416 
417 
418 
419 
420 

421 
422 

42J 
424 

42s 

426 

427 
426 
429 

430 

431 
432 
433 
434 
435 

436 
437 
438 
439 

440 


AXITMMSnC 


90  21 


31 

25 

90 

124 

55 
44 


3^ 
7^ 

30 

«3 

44 

9 

14s 

97 
46 

41 

5 

3S 

104 

55 


35 

44 

44 

15 

67 
26 

88 

44 

9 

19 

97 

?l 

4 
32 

119 

55 


66  I  73 

29  I  51 
201  1 196 


92 

99 

58 

25 
85 

17 
168 

27 
46 
37 

20 
52 

10 
42 

45 


72 

23 
67 
26 

41 

19 
166 

59 
37 
24 

46 

15 
42 

45 


"8 


21 

4 
65 

7 
19 

2d 

13 
II 

27 

21 

5a 
38 

9 
15 

51 
23 
10 

4 
15 

42 

13 

38 

16 

141 

Id 
8 

34 
7 

27 


I 

o 


15 

7 


3 
36 

8 
10 

23 


83 

20 

4 

M3 


>  20 

13 
•  II 

15 
8 

20 

47 
34 
9 
I  14 

41 

19 
10 

'  4 
15 

40 

13 
38 

15 
140 

18 

7 
34 

7 
23 


s 

s 


24 

4 

•  ••  •  • 

I 

•  •  <  •  • 

I 

2 

6 
6 
I 
I 


CBOCKArHY 


I 


3  I"  3 

93 
12 

15 
6 


3 

35 
6 

8 
23 


2 

9 
6 


85 

45' 
46 
90 


21 
105 


45 
25 
50 
12 

4  1145 


' 


3 

2 

I 

•  •  • 

2 

3 
I 

7 

•  •  t « • 

33 

3 

I 

I 


2 

4 
I 
6 
I 


'•  •  •  I 


160 
40 

37 
15 
29 

138 
32 
47 
13 

284 

104 
85 
52 
31 
42 

10 
270 

53 
52 
44 

29 

33 

14 

31 
28 


86 

72 

43 
70 
18 

47 

79 

07 


I 

6 


21 
105 

47 


108  1  51 

50   33 
10    10 

19   14 


87 

38 
2 

J 

35 
35 


•8 


88 

37 

19 

44 
ii 

16 

29 

34 


e 

o 
a 
o 

S 


89 


BNGUSN,  ZST  YBAK 


30 


31 


38 


6i3 
31 


160 

27 
20 

10 
27 

217 

33 

55 

32 

271 

99 
30 
76 
40 

44 

17 

255 
III 

52 
22 

27 
36 
23 
36 
33 


100 
19 

14 
6 

18 

8^ 
19 
39 
19 

145 

17 
12 

46 

6 

28 

24 

28 
13 

13 
18 
II 

14 

21 


18 
14 

29 

45 

31 
10 

13 

69 
10 

II 

5 
16 


2 
7 


I 
2 

I 

4 

2 


I 


33 


67 

i'5 
39 
I  14 

127 

16 

12 

I  36 

3 

24 

4 

143 

19 
26 

9 

9 

17 

10 

13 
19 


I 

2 

2 

I 

9 

2 
I 
I 


I 

4 

2 

I 
I 


10 


10 


e 

o 
a 
o 

S 


84 
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>            • 

-r: 

BNGUSH,  SO  YBAR 

BMGUSH,   3D  YBAX 

ADVAKCBD  BNGUSH 

80 

1  *• 

•8 

1 

1 

b 
36 

87 

88 

89 

40 

•8 

41 
I 

48 

I 

43 

•  •  •  • 

44 

•  ••  •  • 

■M 

40 

1  40 
19 

17 

15 
22 

46 
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19 
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19 

15 
22 
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411 
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BNGUSH  COMPOSITION 
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4 
I 

II 

II 


8 

II 


4 

4 


I 

5 


I 


I 

6 


7 
3 


5 
I 


I 
8 


I 
6 


I 
7 


I 
6 


20 


9 

4 

19 


25 


I 
I 


I 
5 


I 
6 


•  •  •  • 


6 

9 


•  •■•  • 
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ecuiinued 

AMKRICAN  UTBRATUKB 

BMCUSH  RBADXNG 

BNGLISH  SBLBCTIONS 

»^* 

1 

i 
> 

66 

12 
12 
22 

I 
12 

9 
3 

1 

■J 

1 

ci 

0 

67 

7 
12 

17 

I 

12 

6 
3 

1 

68 

7 

IZ 

9 

I 
12 

6 

3 

00 

3 
I 

•  •  •  •  • 

8 

70 

I 

s 

20 

10 

12 

1 

1 

a 

p3 

71 

I 

5 
12 

S 
12 

1 

c 

0 

78 

I 

5 
II 

i 

"9 

73 

I 

5 
10 

2 

6 

» 

75 

1 

•j 

M 

76 

1 

6 
77 

78 

79 

No. 

65 

6 

74 

401 

12 
30 

2 

6 

5 

6 

4 

'"6 
3 

4 

3 

I 

»  403 

403 
404 

12 

9 
3 

2 

1 

6 

6 

6 

.    6 

1 

s 

40s 
406 

3 

407 

408 

8 
13 

22 

16 

8 
13 

22 
II 
18 

4 
12 

25 

7 
13 

15 
II 

14. 

4 
II 

24 

7 
7 

II 
II 
12 

4 
II 

14 

3 

3 

I 

2 
I 
5 

•  •  •  •  • 

3 
8 

31 

25 

19 

2 

I 

14 

'••••» 

8 

'. . . . 

8 

7 

7 

*     3 

409 
410 

•   ••  •   • 

2 

2 

^ 

1 

2 

I 

411 
412 

18 

, 

413 

5 

'. . . . 

414 

415 

24 

10 

10 

5 

I 

•   •  •  •   • 
'•   •••   • 

20 

20 

14 

1 
10 

I 

416 

417 

7 
2 

7 
2 

7 
2 

4 

2 

la  •  •  •   • 

'•  •  ■  • 

418 

I 

■• . . . 

'•  •  •  • 

419 

9 

13 

•  •  «  • 

20 

I 
II 

25 

9 

14 
I 

23 
I 

10 
15 

5 

10 

I 

21 

4 

9 

I 

>  20 

420 

13 
20 

13 
II 

IS 

12 
10 

IS 

12 
10 

15 

6 

4 
6 

1 

a 

k 

>«  •  •  • 

4^1 

1 

15 

4 

*.  •  • . 

4^3 
.  424 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

9 

10 

8 

2 

•  •  •  •  • 
1 

15 

2 

IS 

'    2 

14 

'  13 

.6 

42s 
426 

427 

'•  •  •  • 

428 

3 

2 

2 

2 

2 

16 

2 
9 

>•■••• 

429 
430 

7 

7 

I 

1 

'•  •  •  • 

* 

1 

1 

\ 

431 

•  •  •  • 

432 

9 

12 

5 

II 

4 

9 
4 

1 

2 

2 

I 

>•  •••  • 

'  433 

2 

434 

435 

T 

I 

5 
I 

7 
4 

I 
4 

I 

4 

1 

1 

436 

6 

I 

4 

3 

2 

2 

•      AAA 

'•  ••  •  • 

438 

'•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
6 

4 

7 
4 

7 
4 

4 

I 

•  •  •  « 

3 

I 
6 

I 

S 

•  •  •  • 

4 

2 

I 
I 

2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

•     2 

I 

2 

439 

440 
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~ 

BXAMINATIOHS, 

BNGLISH  PROSB 

KMCUSH  POBTKY 

1          <     • 

AMBRXCAM  SBLSCTIOMS 

80 

■9 

1 

1 

81 

•8 

88 

1 

88 



1 
1 

C 

86 

'•   •  •   • 

» 

90 

41 

1 

91 

3 
7 

27 

I 

5 

2 

1 

98 

3 
7 

27 
'    I 

5 
I 

98 

2 

5 
26 

•  •  •  • 
5 

•  •  •  • 

No. 

1 

1 

c 
» 

86 

0 

87 

•8 

88 

J 

401 
402 
403 
404 
405 

406 

407 

408 

409 
410 

411 
412 

413 
414 
415 

416 

417 
418 

419 
420 

421 

422 

423 
424 
42s 

426 

427 

428 

429 
430 

431 
432 

433 
434 
435 

436 
437 
438 

439 
440 

84 

89 

94 

2 

2 

a 

2 

7 

5 

3 

.A     A    ■     ■ 

5 
10 

7 

5 
10 

7 

5 
7 

7 

5 
I 

i            m   ^    A      ft 

II 
7 

I 

I 

I 

•  »  •  • 

I 

* 

3 

■ 

'■   ■  a  • 

» 

5 

5 
'•  •  •  • 

5 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

' 

1 

33 
14 

I    4 

•33 
5 
4 

27' 

3 

2 
<. . . . 

20 
-    2 

I 

1 

\ 

>■  •  • . 

■  •  •  • 

'. . . . 

-    3 
1  19 

5 
19 

4 
18 

1. .  * . 

4 
18 

i 

10 

, 

1. . . . 

'  •  •  •  • 

1 

<. . . . 

2 

1 

'•  •  •  • 

. 

i_      -  - 

• 

■ 

1 

*■  •  •  • 

'•  •  •  • 

■•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

'. .  ■  • 

^    4 

2 

>. . . . 

'•  *  •  • 

*•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

>. . . . 

2 

'    3 

4 
5 

4 
5 

4 
5 

2 

X 

I 

I 

I 

.... 

•  •••!•••• 

3 
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c^mHimtd 

CSRMAN  CLASSICS  IN  BNCUSH 

FRENCH  CLASSICS  IN  ENGLISH 

»-« 

1 

1 

1 

0 

J 

1 

1 

■8 

1 

Oaimed 

i 

H 

No. 

95 

I 

96 

I 

97 

I 

98 

I 

99 

100 

101 

108 

108 

104 

401 

402 

403 
404 

405 

406 
407 
408 

409 
410 

411 
412 

413 
414 

415 

416 

417 
418 
419 
420 

421 
422 

423 
424 

425 

426 

427 
428 
429 

430 

431 
432 

433 
434 
435 

436 

438 

439 
440 

. 

> 

■ 

■ 

•  • ;  v  •  • 

1 

. 

f 

. 

1 

1 

1 

, 

: 

*•••••• 

, 

1 

' 

. 

'■••••• 

!••••.■• 

1 

z 

I> 

I 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

•      »  ■    •   ■    ■ 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

I 

I 

I 

1 

» 

% 

t 

. 

*                                     A      • 

1 

» 

■ 

1 

•  •  •  •  ■  •  • 
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BXAMUiATIOirS» 

GREEK  CLASSICS  IN  BKGLISH 

• 

OKRMAN,    1ST  VKAK 

GBItMAN,   SD  YSAK 

No. 

1 

a 
.3 

1 
105 

•8 

i 

106 

'« 

0 
107 

108 

1 

1 
6 

1 
111 

7 

1 

'a 
0 

lis 
6 

a 

< 

113 

5 

i 
1 

1 
1 

a 

115 

10 

116 

7 

•g 

6 

117 

6 

■0 

V 

1 

118 

4 

401 
402 

403 
404 
405 

406 

407 
408 

409 
410 

411 
412 

413 
414 
415 

416 

417 
418 
419 
420 

421 
422 

4213 
424 

425 

426 
427 
428 
429 
430 

431 
432 

433 
434 
435 

436 

437 
438 

439 
44X) 

109 

114 

119 

•  •••  • 

4 

4 

'    4 

• 

3 

8 

4 

4 

3 

I 

7 

4 

3 

3 

■ 

■ 

1 

1,  , , ,  . 

3 

•    2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

10 

9 

5 

5 

■ 

•  18 

18 

'    7 

4 

1 

14 

I 

13 

13 
I 

I 

12 
I 

I 

I 
I 
I 

6 

7 

7 

6 

I 

'•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

37 
38 

36 
21 

'33 
14 

28 

12 

2 
2 

9 
II 

II 
9 

10 
4 

8 
3 

1 

\, ,, ,  , 

I 

I 

'    I 

k 

I 

I 

I 

•    •  •  •    • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

\ 

*  * 

20 

6 

ir 

II 

8 

5 

3 
5 
4 

3 

4 

i    4 

•    •  •  •    • 

a 

32 

3 
4 

23 

3 
2 

9 
3 

I 

9 

3 

I 

I 

'•  •  •  • 

I 

•    •   •    • 

I 

II 

10 

9 

9 

I 

I 

I 

30 
2 

IS 

1    3 

4 

2 

3 
2 

.... 

•    •   •    • 

•  ••■     •••• 

«  •  •  •  ■ 

•  •  ■  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

I 

•  •«•  • 
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temimMd 

GBKMAN,  3D  YEAR 

FRXNCH,  XST  YBAR 

FREKCH,  aD  YKAR 

5 

"S 

.9 
§ 

1»1 

3 

•2 

a 

192 

3 

•8 

1 
< 

123 

I 

e 

0 

1 

a 
►^ 

125 

7 

•0 

V 

1 

M 
126 

5 

•0 
1 

127 

5 

1 

128 

4 

s 

1 
S 

130 

I 

•8 

131 

I 

•8 

a 

a 
0 

132 

I< 

1 

138 

I 

1 

No. 

190 

3 

124 

120 

134 

•  ••  •  ■ 

401 
403 

403 
404 
405 

406 

407 
408 

410 

411 
412 

413 

5 

3 

3 

3 

I 

9 

6 

6 

'  3 

I 

7 

4 

23 

6 

I 

20 

6 
I 

7 

2 

I. 

7 

.  •  •  • . 

*  •  •  •  • 

::::r.::: 

'  13 

12 

'  7 

7 

1   I 

.... 

3 

3 

3 

3 

I 

•  •  •  • 

18 

2 

2 

1  2 

26 

20 

17 

16 

I 

14 

14 

8 

7 

I 

2 

2 

2  1 

2 

'. . . . 

» 

414 
4IS 

416 

417 
418 
419 
420 

421 
422 

423 
424 

42s 

426 
427 

428 

429 
430 

431 
432» 
433 
434 
435 

436 

438 

439 
440 

6 

I 

6 
I 

I 

.... 

1 

23 
10 

25 

7 

II 

13 
7 

15 
6 

10 

10 

5 
7 
4 

5 

^  4 
5 

7 
4 

'  5 

•  •  •  •  • 

2 

3 

T 

I 

6 

4 

' 

II 

II 

9 

6 

7 

7 

5 

... 

1  2 

2 

2 

I 

■•  •  • .  . 

10 

10 

6 

6 

4 

T 

I 

I 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

1  I 

I 

I 

I 
2 

I 

2 

I 
2 

2 

I 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  ■ 

3 

3 

2 

I 
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BXAMIMATIOMi, 

FKBNCH,  3D  WAR 

LATm,   1st  YBAR 

LATIN,  2D  TSAK 

No. 

135 

•    •  •   • 

i 

8 

186 

I 

187 

I 

138 

I 

1 

33 

1 

140 

38 

9 
22 

'    7 

•8 

a 

*i 

« 

H 
141 

15 

9 

18 

3 

•8 

148 

7 

xi 

'  3 

•8 

143 

.^ 

II 
3 

1 

1 
1 

0 

146 

2 

"8 

.9 

i 

146 

3 

•8 

t 

mm 

a 

D 

147 

I 

•8 

0 

5 

148 

I 

S 

e 
0 

X 

401 
402 

403 

404 

405 

406 
407 
408 

409 
410 

411 

412 

413 
414 
415 

416 

418 

419 
420 

421 
422 

4^3 
424 

4^5 

426 
427 
428 
429 

430 

431 
43a 

433 
434 
435 

436 

438 

439 
440 

139 

■••••• 

144 

a    •  •  »    • 

I 

143 

•  ■  ■  •  • 

6 
I 
8 

4 
I 

5 

4 
I 

4 

«   •  •   • 

• 

, 

4 

•  •  •  • 

( 

'•  •  •  •  • 

3 

7 

3 
7 

2 
5 

1    2 
5 

I 

. 

7 

5 

4 

3 

2 

..... 

"i 

'i 

7 

6 

5 
6 

■ 

1 

4 

I 

I 

I 

»,  ,  , , 

22 

•  22 

12 

4 

, 

5 

4 

3 

3 

u  •  •  • 

13 
II 

7 
17 
45 

37 

12 
8 
7 

i 

12 

f    8 

3 
15 

5 

■   S 

4 

'    5 
2 

14 
5 

■ 

• 

4 

4 

1 

1,  ,,,  , 

•  * "  • 

■  •  •    • 

..... 

'•  •  «  • 

.   *•  a    . 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•    •  •    • 

1.  .. •  • 

II 
2 

13 
4 

21 

8 
12 

2 

II 

2 
II 

3 

IS 

8 
2 

9 

I 

7 

I 

4 

3 

1    2 

2 

'    5 
I 
6 

I 
4 

•  •  •  • 

. 

...    a 

.... 

I 

•  •  •  • 

i 

% 

*    •   •    a 

' 

1. ... . 

I 

1 

•   a  •    . 

2 

2 

1 

I 

> 

■ 

t.  •.• . 

17 

3 
2 

6 

24 

12 
1 

12 

2 
I 

4 

I 

I 

0       — 
6      4 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

•   •«  a  • 
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^  ■                  m 

LATIN,  3D  YBAR 

sallust's  catiumb 

] 

i 

H 
151 

4 

152 

4 

1 

1S3 
I 

154 

a 
»^ 

155 

•8 

s 

1 

« 

1 

H 

156 

2 

1 
I 

157 

2 

158 

2 

S 

a 

160 

1 

161 

1 

3 

16» 
1, , , , 

1 

163 

S 

No. 

150 

'^    ■  s    ■ 

159 

164 

401 
402 

403 
404 

405 
406 

408 

409 
410 

411 
412 

413 

4M 
415 

416 

417 
418 

419 
420 

4211 

4i22 

423 
424 

42s 

426 

427 
428 
429 

430 

431 
432 

433 
434 

435 

436 

437 
438 

439 
440 

I 

2 

1 

•  •  •  •  • 

4 

4 

2 

I 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•  •  •  • 

i.  .. . 

' 

•  •  •  « 

8 

II 
10 

6 
6 

6 
5 

1.  • .  • 

10 

I 

•     I 

* 

I 

3 
15 

2E7 

'    3 

10 

I 
10 

6 

I 
9 

3 

1 

1 

• 

I 

•  •  *•  • 

*•    •  •   • 

3 

3 

2 

2 

. 

1 

***** 

5 
I 

4 

I 

4 
I 

3 
I 

•    •  •   • 

t 

3 

I 

3 
I 

2 
I 

T 

I 

7 

I  12 

7 

5 

5 

5 

1 

*  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 



•  •  •   • 
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EXAMINATIOISS, 

- 

CICKRO'S  OKATIONS 

ovid's  mstamorphoses 

VIRGIL'S  ABKSIO 

No. 

1 

1 

166 

6 

•8 

g 

6 

c* 
M 

H 
166 

6 

1 

« 

0 

167 

6 
>•  •  ■  • 

1 

168 

3 

g 
g 

1 

1 

170 

1 

171 

1 

•  ■ 

0 

17« 

1 

173 

§ 
§ 

» 

1 

176 
3 

•g 

J 
176 

5 

1 

*3 

0 

177 

4 

"8 

< 

178 

«  •  •  • 

s 

401 
402 

403 
404 
405 

406 

407 
408 

409 
410 

411 
412 

413 
414 
415 

416 

417 
418 

419 
420 

421 
422 

423 
424 

42s 

426 
427 

428 
429 

430 

431 
432 
433 
434 
435 

436 
437 
438 
439 
440 

169 

174 

'   17» 

la**.-. 

•  •  •   • 

•  •  •  • 

•   •  •  • 

!_      *      _       - 

■ 

3 

I 

I 

*  •   * 

3 

3 

I 

I 

3 

'    3 

2 

2 

t          ^ 

•    •  ■  •    • 

^ 

i 

•  •  •  •  • 

•   •  •    • 

.    .   •    • 

•  •  • " 

'•   •  •   • 

•  ■  •  • 

6 
8 

5 
12 

5 
II 

5 
4 

•  •  •  • 

3 

9 
2 

7 

7 
2 

6 

7 
2 

2 

3 

I 

• 

I 
2 

6 

I 
2 

6 

I 
2 

2 

I 
2 

2 

9 

9 

3 

I 

• 

•  •  •  • 

, 

• 

2 

2 

•  •  •  • 



1 

! 

10 

8 

5       3 

, 

1 

1 

1 

I.... 

•  •  •  • 

.■.■.■.".■..'.■."... i 

I 

I 

I 

•  •  •  • 

«  •  •  ft  fl 
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VIKCIL's  ECIjOCUBS 


ISO 


e 


"S 
s 
'a 


181    18» 


3 
3 


3 

2 


3 

2 


o 


183 

I- 


e 

o 

§ 


184 


GRSBK,   ZST 

YBAR 

1? 

"8 

1 

u 

.?     -s 

•8 

fi 

d 

6         S 

> 

0 

^4 

a 

1 

e 
0 

185 

186 

187 

188 

189 

liKKEK,   aU   VKAK 


u 

3 
U 


100 


T3 
V 

a 

'I 

M 
(4 


101 


-0 

•0 

V 

w 

B 

s 

102 

3 

103 

No. 


6 

o 

g 


104 


3 
2 


I 

5 


I 
5 


401 
402 

403 
404 

405 

406 
407 
408 
409 
410 

411 
412 

413 

414 

415 

416 

417 
418 
419 
420 

421 
422 

4^3 
424 

42s 

426 
427 
428 
429 

430 

431 
432 

433 
434 
435 

436 

437 
438 

439 
440 
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BXAMUCATIOat, 

xbnopkon's  anabasis 

HOMBS*S  lUAD 

GKBBK,  3D  YSAR 

No. 

401 
4Q2 

403 
404 

a 

105 

I 

1 

1 

> 
Id 

106 

3 

•  •  •  • 

1 
107 

3 

108 

•   •  •   • 

0 
S 

100 

•   •  •  •  • 

200 

2 

1 

"i 

I 

H 

201 

2 

*s 
0 

202 

2 

1 

903 

3 

X 
204 

205 

206 

>■  •  •  • 

207 

1 

< 

208 

I 

200 

40s 

•  •  •  • 

'«     A.   fl     • 

■f"""' 
407 

9    w    w    m 

408 
409 
410 

411 
412 

413 
414 

415 

416 

418 
419 
420 

421 
422 

423 
424 

42s 

426 

427 
428 
429 

430 
431 

43^ 
433 
434 
435 

436 

437 
438 

439 
440 

•   •  •  • 

•    •    •    ■ 

i 

>•    a  •  •    • 

1 

a  •  •  •  a 

>•..•• 

•  •  •  • 

2 

3 

6 

2 

r 

6 

2 

I 

I 

•  a  •  a  a 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

'. . . . 

•  »  •  • 

6 

3 
6 

I 

2 

3 

2 

I 

r 

2 

1 

1 

'•  •  •  • 

r 

1 

1 

'•       •   • 

' 

1 

'-  -.     -   - 

•    •   •    • 

1 

1          ^   ^ 

1 

'a   ••  a   a 

I 

« 

t 

•   •  •   • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

a   a  a  a   a 

•   a  •  a  • 
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ttwUnrntd 

ASVAMCBD  ABITHMBTIC 

AUSSBKA 

ADVAKCBD  ALGBBSA 

»4 

1 

'1 

a 

M 

c3 

•2 

1 
3 

g 

8 

S3 

1 
1 

a 

S15 

28 

II 
35 

'  I 
14 

2 

7 

'59 

•8 

a 

H 

S16 

31 
II 

17 

I 

16 

2 

7 

13 

I 

20 

15 

.  7 

0 

16 

I 

9 

2 

6 

13 

918 

14 

s 

s 

s 

1 

u 

3 

»20 

1 

»»2 

< 

i 

No. 

IS 

21S 

9 

S14 

I 

219 

6 

224 

401 
402 
403 
404 
405 

406 

407 
408 
409 

410 

411 
412 

413 
414 
4IS 

416 

418 

419 
420 

421 
422 

423 
424 

425 

426 

427 

428 
4£9 

430 

431 
432 
433 
434 

435 

436 
437 
438 

439 
440 

10 

lO 

10 

2 

•  ••  •  • 

5 

9 

2 

5 
13 

t 

20 

i6 

26 
7 

IS 
10 

.  6 

IS 

10 

7 
16 

6 

7 

4 

I 

10 
4 

14 

10 

a 

4 
II 

8 

2 

4 
5 

5 

I 

4 

5 

12 

3 
3 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

26 

10 

19 

5 
20 

1 

70 

30 

35 
62 

56 
38 

2 

14 

4 
15 

i 

26 
17 

7 

6 

31 

3 
12 

S 

26 

9 
10 

I 

12 

22 

35 
17 
57 

2^5 

2 

17 

5 
15 

6^ 

28 

12 

5 

5 

25 

3 
12 

12 

6 

.  8 

I 

10 

II 

.  10 

30 

5 

39 

II 

I 

II 

4 
•  2 

I 

43 

17 

.  8 

3 

3 

9 

I 

A 

12 

6 

8 

I 
10 

II 
10 
30 
5 
39 

II 

I 
10 

4 

•2 

I 

43 

'V 

3 

3 

9 
I 

2 

3 

I 
I 
I 

10 

10 

7 

2 

2 

3 

I 
I 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

3 

2 

•  ••  •  • 

5- 

14 
2 

12 
6 

i 

I 
3 

I 

I 

5 

3 

•  ••  •  • 

.... 

I 

I 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ••  •  • 

II 

10 

2 

15 

I 

2 

3 

2. 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

I 

•  ••  •  • 

19 

4 

S 
2 

I 

I 

I 

•  *  •  • 

2 

3 
I 

I 
I 
I 

2 

3 
I 

I 

12 

I 

26 
10 

5 

3 
3 
5 
3 

•  «  •  • 

I 

10 

7 

I 
6 

•  ••  •  ■ 

I 

I 

I 

7 

10 

I 

4 

4 

2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  •  • 

I 

I 

2 

3 
>  *  •  • 

2 
2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  «  •  • 

4 

•  •  •  • 

5  1  3 

•  ••  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
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BXAMIMATIbKS, 

PLANS  CBOMBTRY 

SOLID  GBOMBTRY 

PLANS  TKIGOMOMETXT 

No. 

'1 

a 
225 

7 

10 

29 

3 

10 

II 

g 

•  * 

S 

M 

226 

9 
10 

23 
2 

II 
II 

c 

0 

227 

1 

20 

228 

4 

•2 

8 

i 
1 

• 

280 

•  •  •  • 

4 
10 

1 

a 

« 

M 

231 

I 

4 

2 

•8 
J 
*« 

0 

232 

I 
2 
2 

] 

< 

238 

I 
I 

.  '2 

i 

0 

1 

a 

235 

•8 

236 

•8 

E 

a 

C 

237 

•8 

< 
238 

;  % 

\     e 

401 
402 

403 
404 

405 

406 

407 
408 
409 
410 

411 
412 

413 
414 
415 

416 

418 

419 
420 

421 
422 

423 
424 

425 

426 

428 
429 

430 

431 
432 

433 
434 

435 

436 

438 

439 
440 

229 

■  ••  •  • 

•  ••  •  • 

•  ••  •  • 

234 

'  M9 

2 

10 

9 

■ 

4 
9 

2 
I 

■ 

1 

13 
23 

17 

13 
23 

17 

8 
17 

16 

5 

II 

14 

1 

I 

1 

16 
6 

16 
6 

II 

6 

I 

, 

42 
18 

5 

42 
16 

5 

34 

14 

5 

20 

9 
I 

1 

6 

22 

30 

25 
2 

45 

27 
3 
7 

4 
37 

17 
II 

4 

24 
22 

23 

3 

45 

23 

3 
8 

4 
37 
22 

7 

3 

17 

2 

9 

14 
15 

•  •  «  ■  • 

3 

I 

4 

5 

2 

2 

3 

•  ••  •  • 

4 

5 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

45 
10 

I 

2 
7 

I 
18 

13 

5 

45 

9 

I 

6 

I 

7 

I 

15 

10 

2 

26 
5 

1 

3 

I 

I 

1 

;;!!r-.-. 

I 

3 

3 

3 

2 

I 

4 

4 

4 

4 

I 

I 

I 

5 

2 

2 

17 

3 

2 

4 

2 

13 

I 

2 
4 

2 
8 

1^ 

V 

4 

•  •  *  • 

2 
4 

4 

I 

••••  «••• 

••••  •••■ 

• 

•  ••«  • 
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t^miinued 

SnURIC  TRIGONOMKTKY 

AflTXONOMY 

PHYSICS,  PART  Z 

»41 

94S 

•8 
243 

• 

PC 

24ff 

5 

•8 

s 

'§ 

a 

M 

H 
246 

7 

1 

0 

247 

5 

1 

< 

248 

4 

0 

1 

1 

250 

7 
10 

9 

1 
1 

u 

251 

13 

1 

« 

0 

252 
8 

7 
7 

•  •  •  • 

1 

253 

3 

sd 

Ko 

S40 

244 

249 

X 

254 

I 

401 

402 

I 

I 

I 

•    •  a  •    • 

7 

•  •  •  * 

•    •  •  •    • 

403 
404 

17 

IS 

10 

5 

I 

405 
406 

10 

10 

7 

5 

•    •  •    • 

407 
408 

6 

8 

7 

5 

•    ••  •    • 

4og 

8 

13 
17 

8 

12 
18 

7 

II 
II 

5 

II 
8 

1 

410 

'  '• ' ' 

5 

I 

23 
I 

21 

8 
8 
I 

17 

5 
7 

13 
4 

5 

•    «  ■  •    « 

I 

411 
412 

4.13 

414 

415 

• 
416 
417 

II 

II 

10 

5 

I 

38 

38 

28 

16 

I 

10 

9 

8 

5 

I 

418 

419 
420 

I 
13 

I 
II 

I 
6 

I 
I 

10 

6 

12 

13 

5 

12 

I 

19 

7 

4 

12 

I 
8 

6 

4 
II 

I 
5 

I 
I 
I 
•  •  •  •  • 

I 

421 

14 

422 

423 
424 

4^5 

426 

427 
428 

429 
430 

4^3I 

432 

IS 

•  •  •-* 

i 

I 
6 

I 
6 
I 
8 

I 
6 

I 
6 

■    •  ■  •    • 

2 

. 

3 

3 

I 

■ 

28 
8 
2 

27 
8 

2 

6 
8 
I 

4 
8 

I 

2 

38 

II 

2 

3iS 

14 
2 

4 
12 

I 

2 
9 

•  •  «  • 

I 
2 

433 
434 
435 

436 

437 
438 

439 
440 

4 

4 
I 

3 

I 

3 
I 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

6 

5 
2 
7 

3 

2 

2 

7 
5 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

2 

I 
3 
4 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  ••  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

2 

2. 

•   •  •   • 

•    •   •    • 

■    •  •    • 

•    •   •    • 

5 

3 

I 

I 

5 
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KXAMWM 

oions, 

ravsics,  PAKT  a 

CHBaiikTKV,  PAKT  X 

CKBMISTVV,  PAKT  a 

N4». 

S55 

8 

.s 
§ 

see 

8 

1 

0 

Sff7 

5 

< 

see 

2 

8 
g 

X 

see 

M 

ses 

see 

8 
s 

se4 

see 

2      Examined 

se7 

1 

< 
see 

X 

401 
402 

403 
404 
405 

406 

407 
408 

409 

410 

411 
412 

413 
414 
415 

416 

418 
419 

420 

421 

422 

423 
424 

425 

426 

428 

429 

430 

431 
432 

433 
434 
435 

436 
437 
43^ 

see 

set 

13 

12 

7 

•  •  •  • 
3 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

A   A  a    a 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•   •  •   a 

5 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  ■ 

12 

12 

6 

10 

10 

7 

3 

a   va  •   • 

8 

8 

8 

8 

4 

4 

4 

2 

10 

9 

8 

7 

•  ••  •  a 

9 

8 

7 

4 

•  •••  • 

9 
3 
7 

II 

3 
4 

II 

3 
4 

7 

I 
I 

8 

8 

8 

5 

•.•••  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •*  •  • 

3 

3 

•  •  •  • 

a   •  a    a 

6 

2 

4 
2 

3 

3 

a   •  a    a 

10 

10 

6 

6 

I 

6 

6 

3 

3 

I 
6 

I 

5 

r 

I 

I 

2 

3 

2 

2 

•  ••  •  • 

•   •  •    • 

439 
440 

5 
■  •  •  • 

5 

a    a  •   • 

2 

I 

a   •  •  a    a 

2 

2 

I 

I 

a   aa  a   • 

«    •••la    aaa 

a  •  a  • 
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PRTHCAX.  GKOORAFUT 


5»70 

40 

II 

42 

5 
II 

I 

IS 

"5 
29 

20 

30 
10 
10 

5 

33 
20 

18 
7 


30 
16 
SO 

9 
18 

14 
10 

10 


6 
20 

15 
21 


12 
6 


1 


II 


«71 

40 
II 

31 

4 

II 

I 
15 

5 
29 

20 

26 

10 

9 

5 

33 

19 

13 

3 


37 
16 

45 

9 

26 

8 
6 

12 
6 

4 

7 
20 

37 

15 


9 
8 
2 
I 
12 


1 


»7» 

28 

9 
26 

3 

5 

I 
13 

I 
27 

17 

17 

7 

8 

4 

18 

16 

12 

2 


25 
12 

25 

3 
10 

7 
6 

8 

4 

4 

I 

II 
16 

9 


7 
6 
2 
I 
II 


1 

o 


»78 

27 

6 

21 

3 


I 
13 

I 
24 

17 

17 

5 
8 

4 

13 

13 
8 
2 


25 
II 

25 

I 

10 

7 

i 

4 
4 

I 
10 

14 

7 


6 
6 
2 

I 
II 


8 
§ 
X 


»74 

2 


OBOLOGY 


1 


870 

22 

13 
20 


I 
5 


5 
2 


•  •  •  •  • 


14 


4 
6 


21- 


8 
22 


14 


4 
4 


a 


976 

26 
12 

17 


14 


4 
5 


21 


10 
30 


14 


7 
4 


5 
I 


»77 

18 

8 
16 


12 


4 
4 


10 


10 
30 


4 

2 


3 
I 


"8 

I 


278 

16 

5 

10 


10 


4 
4 


7 
30 


4 
2 


3 
I 


» 


»79 


BOTANY 


1 
I 


280 


•  ••  ■  • 


8 
10 


30 
I 

5 
16 


S 
4 

IS 


I 

9 

A 

281 

9 


7 
10 


12  '  12 


30 
I 

5 
16 


15 


II 

9 
I 


I 
I 


II 

9 

I 


I 
I 


1 


282 

8 

'  s' 

7 


I 


288 

8 


II 


12 
I 
2 

14 


5   4 


6 
3 


I 
I 


5 
7 


12 
I 

2 

10 


4 
4 


8 


6 

I 


I 
I 


Nflu 


o 


284 


•  ••  •  • 


401 
40a 

403 
404 
405 

406 
407 
408 

409 
410 

411 
412 

413 

414 

415 

416 

417 
418 

419 
42a 

421 
422 
423 
424 
425 

426 
427 
426 

429 

430 

431 

433 
434 
435 

436 

437 
438 

439 
440 
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RXAMINATIOMS, 

ZOOLOGY 

PHYSIOLOGY  AlfD  HYGIKMB 

GBNBKAL  HISTOBY 

No. 

S85 

1 

986 

I 

•8 
0 

S87 

I 

988 

I 

g 

1 
1 

290 

39 

1 
8 

a 

291 

54 

•s 

292 

24 

1 

293 

21 

g 
§ 

1 

295 

1 

i 

296 

1 

0 
297 

1 

0 

5 

S9S 

g 
S 

401 
402 
403 
404 
405 

406 
407 
408 

409 
410 

411 
412 

413 
414 
415 

416 

418 

419 
420 

421 
422 
423 
424 
425 

426 

427 
428 
429 

430 

431 
432 

433 
434 
435 

436 

437 
438 

439 
440 

289 

294 

4 

299 

2 

10 

2 

4 

2 
4 

■   •  •   • 

40 
29 

33 
9 

25 
10 

29 
9 

21 

7 

12 

5 

13 

5 

12 

2 

2 

•  ••  •  • 

12 

12 

9 

8 

I 

I 

I 

I 

16 

45 
10 

35 

2 

16 

45 
10 

35 

2 

II 

31 

I 
4 

28 

I 

I 

I 

I 

15 

15 

14 

12 

3 

I 

I 

10 

10 

6 

3 

66 
28 
10 

15 

66 

II 

II 

2 

48 

7 
7 
2 

40 

4 

7 
2 

•  I 

7 

7 

5 

I 

•  •••  • 

37 
35 
65 

67 

48 
84 
19 
19 
27 

9 

35 
37 
28 

37 

23 

37 

I 

19 
24 

51 

i^ 

26 

117 

'38 
20 

18 
29 

7 

58 

23 
21 

14 

43 

2 

20 
24 

24 
27 
43 
14 
19 

13 

7 

22 

6 
23 

I 

9 

14 

14 
II 

6 

27 

2 

4 
17 

23 
22 

40 
II 

19 

13 
4 

21 

5 
17 

2 

4 
7 

1 

I 
6 

5 

30 

29 

6 

6 

•  ••  •  • 
2 

■  •  •  • 

2 

I 
2 

2 

• 

I 

I 

3 

3 

3 

3 

24 
9 

22 

II 

5 
10 

4 
9 

2 

8 

14 
II 
II 

6 

25 
2 

4 
17 

I 

2 

•  •  •  a 

2 
I 

2 
I 

2 
I 

I 

•  •  •  ■ 

2 

2 

2 

•  •  •  ■  • 

I 

6 

•  •  •  • 

6 

•  ■  •  • 

.... 

I 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  *  • 

•  «  •  ■ 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

0 
•  •  •  ■ 
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c^nttMued 

CRKKK   HISTORY 

ROMAN  HISTORY 

ENGLISH  HISTORY 

NN 

•8 

a 
'1 

s 

301 

4 

7 

14 

302 

4 

7 

13 

1 

1 

303 

3 
4 
9 

8 
s 

1 

305 

•    •   •    • 

2 

10 

1 

i 

306 

5 

2 

4 

3 

307 

5 

2 

4 

•8 

308 

3 

2 
I 

1 

310 

c 

I 
\ 

J 

? 

1 

No, 

800 

304 

■  •  •  •  • 

309 

311 

312    313 

1 

814 

401 
402 

403 
404 
405 

406 
407 
408 

409 
410 

411 

412 

413 
414 
415 

416 

418 

419 
420 

421 
422 

423 

424 

425 
426 

428 

429 
430 

431 
432 

433 
434 

435 

436 

437 
438 

439 
440 

7 
19 

•    •  •  •   • 

33 

25 

22 

II 

7 

10 

10 

9 

I 

i6 
I 

15 

I 

9 
I 

9 
I 

I 

IS 

17 

12 

7 

I 

4 

3 

I 

I 

I 
6 

12 

4 

I 

6 
7 
4 

I 

3 
5 
3 

7 

15 
4 

I 
I 
■  •  •  •  • 

33 

15 

9 

29 

II 

9 

25 
4 

13 

■  •  •  • 

2 

I 

•   •  •  •   • 

12 

3 

10 

3 

9 
3 

7 

2 

I 

12 

25 

13 

12 

25 
3 

3 

2 

3 

10 
8 
8 

9 

22 

I 

3 
2 

2 

8 

7 
7 

8 

5 

10 

10 

6 

5 

I 

7 

7 

7 

3 

I 
I 

I 

5 
6 

4 

•    •  •  •   • 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 

6 
7 

•  •  •  • 

6 

4 

II 
I 

2 

3 

24 

15 

4 

9 

I 

2 
2 

21 

15 

4 

8 
I 

2 

I 

2 
I 

9 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  « 

3 
I 

2 

3 

5 

I 

23 
14 

2 

3 

5 

I 

23 
13 

2 

3 

5 

I 

II 

12 

2 

24 
15 

17 
14 

4 

2 

21 

14 

2 

26 

2 

31 
4 

20 

3 

16 
2 

I 

I 
II 

II 

12 

10 

7 

I 

7 

6 

5 

5 

I 

9 

II 

10 

3 

2 

•    •  •    • 

2 

5 

2 

3 

2 

2 

■    •  •  fl    • 

26 

•  •  •  • 

8 

26 

I 
5 

7 

6 

•  •  •  •  • 

5 

II 

7 

6 

I 

3 

3 

■  •  •  •  ■ 

6 

7 

6 

6 

•    •  •  •    • 

5 

5 

3 

2 

2 

I 

9 

•  •  ■   • 

I 
7- 

•  •  •  • 

I 
7 

•  •  •  • 

I 
2 

9 

•  •  *  • 

7 

■  •  «  • 

7 
•  •  •  • 

6 

•  •  •  ■ 

6 

« •  •  • 

3 
•  •  •  •  • 

4 
4 

2 

I 

2 

I 

I 
I 

xooo 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


FXBMCH  HXSTOXY 

UNITED  STATBS  HISTORY 

ADVANCED  UTOTBD  STATES 
HISTORY 

No. 

E 

S 

81ff 

■s 

a 

a 

m 

M 

316 

817 

■8 

J 

< 

318 

c 

X 

1 
3 

3S0 

46 
13 

45 
10 
12 

26 

17 
36 

25 
45 

26 
18 
42 

13 

•8 

1 

II 

M 

H 
8S1 

43 
12 

32 

5 
12 

26 

17 

3 

22 

45 

26 

37 
42 

12 

7 
8 

1 

388 

20 
10 
32 

1 

388 

16 

6 
18 

1 

1 

885 

10 

a 
1 

M 

H 

386 

II 

887 

6 

< 

888 

I 

X 

401 
402 

403 
404 
405 

406 

407 
408 

409 
410 

411 
412 

413 
414 
415 

416 

417 
418 
419 
420 

421 
422 

423 
424 

425 

426 

427 
428 

429 

430 

431 
432 
433 
434 
435 

436 

437 

438 

439 
440 

819 

884 

3 

889 

20 

18 

18 

II 

3 

3 

II 
2 

10 
2 

7 

2 

4 

•  •  •  ■ 

I 

II 
15 

8 

3 

13 
34 

24 

18 

'I 

II 

6 

4 

3 

7 
II 

17 

14 
II 

7 

4 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 
I 
I 

7 

7 

6 

2 

2 

4 
I 

I 

4 

I 

I 

8 

8 

7 

2 

10 
18 

10 
18 

3 
17 

2 
2 

78 
8 

24 
17 
23 

34 
24 
42 
25 
178 

40 
8 

IS 
18 

39 

II 
20 

23 
27 
35 

24 
20 

8 

16 

36 

1 

13 

9 

23 

41 

24 

41 

35 
92 

28 
17 
34 

12 

20 
46 
28 

17 
14 

213 

34 

i 

II 

5 
II 

27 
13 
30 
13 
S8 

14 

3 
21 

8 

25 

3 
12 

16 

12 

8 

7 
12 

I 

21 

26 

5 
7 
3 
7 

24 

13 

29 

7 
48 

13 

3 

18 

5 
25 

3 

5 
12 

3 
7 

6 
8 

20 

I 
I 
I 
2 

20 

20 

18 

4 

3 

I 

I 

•   ■  •   • 

I 

• 

^  ^ 

6 

.... 

20 

4 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

2 
I 

3 
2 

2 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

10 
7 

3 

7 

I 

2 

2 

I 
I 

4 

I 

.  •  •  • 

I 

fl  ■  •  • 

I 

9 

•  •  •  • 

5 

•  •  •  • 

3 

•  •  •  • 

3 

« •  ■  • 

I 
•  ••  •  * 

TABLE    I — STATISTICS   OF  ACADEMIES 


lOOI 


• 

I9T  KBADIKG  COURSE  IN 
V.  S.  HISTORY 

so  READING  COURSB  IN 
U.  S.  HISTORY 

NSW  YORK  HISTORY 

•8 

881 

338 

333 

X 

1 

3SS 

I 

•8 

K 

H 

886 

I 

1 

837 

I 

388 

W 

1 

340 

9 
3 

20 

•8 
.a 

i 

341 

i6 
3 

12 
I 

i8 
3 

'5 

0 

842 

12 

3 

12 

I 

IS 
3 

•8 

348 

10 

•  *  •  • 

5 

s 

No. 

* 

830 

834 

839 

844 

I 

«    •  •  •    • 

I 

401 
402 

403 

404 
405 

406 

407 
4cS 

409 

410 

411 
412 

4r3 
414 

415 

416 

417 
418 

419 
420 

421 
422 

423 
424 
425 

426 
427 
4^8 
429 
430 

431 
432 
433 
434 
435 

436 
437 
438 
430 
440 

3 

3 

2 

1 

10 

3 

13 

5 

I 

I 

I 

I 

6 

6 

4 

•  •  •  • 

4 

22 

22 
l8 

7 

2 

4 

22 

22 
20 

7 
2 

I 
i6 

21 

15 
5 

2 

I 

2 

i8 

13 

5 

2 

5 

I 

I 

•  •  •  • 

, 

17 

17 

I 

i6 

I 

8 

8 

6 

2 

'  54 

54 

Z^ 

12 

3 

3 

I 

3 

I 

3 

I 

I 

4 

4 

4 

3 

•  •  •  • 
8 

22 

8 

IS 
33 

7 
II 

20 

4 

7 

13 

I 

I 

< 

I 

3 

5 

lO 

3 
4 

4 

I 

8 

9 

3 
4 
4 

7 

3 
3 

4 

•,,.,, 

, 

8 

7 

7 

I 

7 
29 

20 

33 

5 
6 

2 

2 

I 

I 

9 

9 

I 

I 
i8 

7 

7 

I 
I 

7 

5 

5 

•  •  •  • 

I 

2 

•  ■  •  • 

2 

•    •  •    • 

I 

•  •  «  • 

I 
■  •  •  • 

.  .  . . 

24 

•  •  •  • 

6 

5 

2 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


KZAMINATIOirS, 

CIVICS 

ECONOMICS 

STENOGItAPHY,  50  WORDS  PES 
MIKUTB 

No. 

345 

13 

5 
28 

12 

12 

17 

•8 

« 

H 

346 

28 

5 
13 

5 
15 

17 

1 

347 

13 
2 

II 

3 
II 

10 

< 

348 

8 

I 

3 

2 
II 

2 

S 

1 

d 
»^ 

350 

6 
2 

15 

1 

8 

w 

351 

21 

3 
13 

1 

« 

0 

352 

14 

3 

13 

353 

9 

3 

II 

i 

s 

1 

B 

355 

'i 

1 

1 

< 

358 

i 

e 
0 

401 
402 

403 
404 
405 

406 

407 
408 

409 
410 

411 
412 

413 
414 

415 
416 

418 
419 
420 

421 
422 

423 

424 

425 

426 

427 

428 
429 
430 

431 
432 
433 
434 
435 

436 
437 
438 

439 
440 

349 

354 

I 

3A6    357 

359 

::.:i....i 

.---,- 

4 

7 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4          I 

» 

4 
17 

20 

4 
17 

19 

3 

13 

13 

I 

2 

6 

3 
7 

3 
7 

3 
I 

■  fl  ■  •  • 

5 

5 

2 

2    

7 

....1 

1    1 
....1....1 

\ ^  __  _l 

15 

15 

13 

8 



4 
3 

4 
3 

4 
3 

4 
3 

2 

•  •  •  fl  • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

30 

19 
6 

6 

14 
12 

4 

4 
4 
3 

6 

7 

7 

3 

5 

s 

2 

•  •  •  • 

• 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

16 
23 
49 

28 

19 
34 

4 

15 
21 

3 

7 

16 

10 

7 

12 

II 
10 

13 

9 
8 

13 

8 
8 

13 

I 

•  •  •  ■  , 

1 

1 

.. .'. .. . 

5 

\ 

I 

«  •  •  • 

28 

5 
12 

3 
21 

I 

19 

5 
12 

7 
21 

I 

15 

3 

12 

3 
II 

I 

9 
2 

II 

I 
II 

I 

26 

28 

21 

21 

2 

1 

2 

«  •  ■  • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

47 
18 
21 
10 

6 
16 

47 

35 

17 

7 

5 
13 

35 
17 
10 

4 

4 
4 

19 

7 

5 
2 

4 
3 

3 

I 

•  •  •  ■ 

2 

II 
6 

6 

4 

4 

4 

I 

I 

••••  •••• 

3 

3 

2 

2 

« 

10 
7 

10 
8 

5 
8 

5 
4 

5 

•    •    •    a 

7 

•  ■  •  • 

3 

•  •  •  • 

3 

•    ■   •    • 

2 

•  •  •  ■  • 

•  «  •  • 

TABLE    I — STATISTICS   OF  ACADEMIES 


1003 


continued 


STXNOCKAPHY,  75  WORDS  FKR 

IflMUTB 


01      Instructed 

3«1 

8«S 

I 


868 


'    3 


I 

864 


STBNOGRAPHY,  ZOO  WORDS  PBR 
MINUTB 


365 


866 


•8 
I 

g 

867 


368 


g 

8 

X 
869 


.1 


BOOKXBBPING 


f 


870 

8 

10 

32 

8 


22 


16 
18 


52 

9 


1 

18 
I 

173 

2 

16 


12 
16 


I 

5 
5 
4 
4 


•8 

871  87S 


15 

9 
20 

6 


22 


IS 
20 

18 


52 
9 


16 

I 
79 

20 

2 
16 

3 
2 


8 

14 

9 


I 

5 

II 

I 

4 


12 

7 


18 


15 
16 

17 


f40 
9 


13 

3 
18 

I 

56 

10 
I 

12 
2 
2 


6 

12 

8 


I 

4 

9 

I 

3 


I 


878 

II 

7 

19 

6 


18 


17 


34 

7 


13 
2 

18 

I 

54 

9 
I 

10 

2 
I 


6 

II 

8 


^ 


e 

o 

8 


874 


4 
2 

6 

3 


ID 

8 
15 


3 
3 


3 

14 
20 

I 
i 

4 
I 

I 


2 

5 
3 


2 
3 


No. 


401 
402 

403 
404 

405 

406 
407 
408 

409 
410 

411 
412 

413 
414 

415 

416 

417 
418 

419 
420 

421 
422 

423 
424 

425 

426 

427 
428 

429 
430 

431 
432 

433 
434 
435 

436 

437 
438 

439 
440 
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UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


■XAMIMATIOm, 


No. 


HOMK  SCIBNXK 


401 

406 

407 
408 
409 

411 

412 

413 
4x4 
415 

416 

417 
418 
419 
420 

421 
422 

4^3 

424 

425 
426 

428 
429 

430 

431 
432 
433 
434 
435 

436 

437 
438 

439  , 

440  I 


1 

a 

»<« 

375 

10 


a 


M 


376 

12 


I 


377 

9 


•8 

< 


378 

7 


i 
8 


379 


DRAWING 


•» 


380 

52 

17 

35 
47 
22 

13 


•8 


381 

28 

34 


389 

18 

13 
28 

9 

13 

9 

II 


383 
6 

6 

14 
4 
7 

9 
9 


» 


384 


ADVANCXD    DRAWUSG 


tJ 


I 

8 


385 


42 


.a 


25 
21 

•  •  •  • 
10 


386 


47 


I 


387 


38S 


e 

I 


19 

10 

3 
10 


17 
4 

2 


5 

2 

I 


388 


•  •*  •  • 


43 
54 

32 


7 
53 

32 


2 

29 

24 


I 
7 

20 


•  ••  • « 


10 


29 


10 


24 


19 


15 


•  •  •  •  • 


31 
9 


31 
10 


18 
6 


13 
6 


I 
I 


3 
I 


3 
I 


2 

I 


2 
I 


21^ 
42 
21 

7 


36 

20 

10 

6 


18 
2 


9 

13 

2 

2 


7 

28 


7 

16 

I 

I 


3 
II 

I 

I 


I 

2 


•  ■  •  • 


I. ...I 


51 
42 
50 

39 
168 

85 
I 

rs 
10 

9 
21 

'56 

18 

56 

24 

54 

5 

I 


45 
35 
47 
41 
175 

75 
I 

19 
6 

9 

19 

'60" 
10 
23 

15 
51 

3 

2 


21 
8 

39 
22 

124 

8 
I 

9 
2 

4 


14 

4 

30 

10 

91 

7 
I 

9 


6 

13 


32 


II 
16 

29 


I 

5 
25 


I 

3 
24 


29 


22 


22 


II 


18  I  21 


9 
6 

6 

5 

18 
I 
2 

17 


8 
2 
I 

4 
17 


14 


16 
I 
2 


16 


18 


12 

3 

I 


6 
I 
I 


•  ■  •  •  • 


TABLE    I — STATISTICS   OF  ACADEMIES 


iocs; 


^«^ 

XBGKNTS  CRXDKNTIALS  CON- 
FERBBD 

PSTCHOLOGY 

BTHICS 

CBSTinCATBS 

*   § 

M 

391 

•2 

39S 

1 

•< 

s 

a 
395 

•8 

'i 

e 
1 

896 

4 

•8 

897 

3 

■8 

898 

i 

899 

PBBUMIMARY 

JVMIOS 

No." 

1 

TOTAL 

DURING 

•YEAR 

Total 

from 

origin 

Is- 
sued 
dur- 
ing 
ye«r 

403 

■  •  •  ■ 

•  ■  ■  • 

I 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

I 

T>»tal 

non 

ori^ 

gin 

404 

3 

29 

10 

7 

I 

1-^ 

Is- 
sued 

400 

i8 

4 

33 

2 

13 

• 

15 

14 

With 
honor 

401 

'  •  •  % 

•  •  •  • 

2 

• 

890 

398 

■ 

394 

408 

144 
TO 

140 
38 
49 

15 
43 

401 

•    •  •    • 

493 

7 

4 

4 

3 

403 

404 

405 

I 

I 

I 

I 

'. .. . 

406 

407 
4CS 
409 
410 

411 
412 

413 
414 

415 

416 
417 
418 

419 
420 

421 
432 
423 
424 
425 

426 

427 
428 

429 

430 

431 
432 

433 
434 
435 

436 

437 
438 

439 
440 

f  " ' 

'I 

19 

45 
30 

9 

12 
42 

7 
8 

4 
13 

37 

24 
59 

149 
60 

268 

45 
12 

347 
20 

'I 

13 

557 
29 

1082 

51 
2 

59 
26 

54 

7 
2 

78 

_       _  — 

■ 

10 

4 

4 

4 

•  •  •  V 

> 

•  •  •  4 

10 

10 

10 

'    7 

1 

II 

.... 

87 

42 

105 

4 

48 

10 

o/      -  —  - 

n    

36 

12 
123 

15 

2 
25 

I 

•  •  •  • 

4 

•  •  •  • 

• "  •/* 

i 

.17 

14 

5 

•  *  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

71 
9 

12 

5 

2 

24 
3 
7 

21 

1397 
215 
518 

14 

9 

244 
174 

318 

•  •  •  • 

55 
22 

2 

2 

•  •  •  • 

3 
15 
20 

2 

•    •   •    • 

2 

•  ■  ■  • 

I 

•  •  •  • 

•    •   •    • 

12 

ioo6 


UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


XBCKNTS  CKBDHimALS 

SYSTEM   OP   1891 

CBKTIPICATKS 

DIPLOMAS 

No. 

30-COUWT 

40-couNT 

5ok:ount       advancbo 

ACADBMIC 

CLASSICAL 

ADVAMCKD 

h 

0  >> 

V 

r 

r 

M 
.S 

1 

bo 

r 

IS 

1 

414 

46 

3 
17 

4 

Is 

i 

416 

B 

•c 

« 

417 

10 

I 

6 

•  •  «  ■ 

401 
402 
403 
404 
405 

406 

407 
408 

409 
410 

411 
412 

413 
414 
415 

416 

4x8 

419 
420 

421 
422 

423 
424 

425 

426 
427 
428 
429 

430 

431 
432 

405 

406 

54 
13 
50 
8 
16 

407 

•  •  •  •    • 

I 

fl    «  •  •    • 

•  •  *  •    • 

I 

408 

38 

II 

32 

4 
8 

I 

409 

.  . .  •  • 

•  • .  •  • 
I 

410 

5 
I 

5 

411 

41S 

413 

4 

415 

418 

18 
2 

I 

2 

9 

8 
I 

5 

4 

6 

3 

•  •  •  • 

7 

■  • .  •  • 

3 

•    ••«    • 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

6 

15 

62 

•  •  •  •    • 

•  •  •  •    • 

•  •  •  •    • 

2 

10 

49 

4 
7 

12 

4 
12 

33 

» 

I 
8 

I 
II 

4 

I 

2 

32 

•  •  •  • 

16 

•  •  •  «    ■ 

•  •  •  •    « 

38 
10 

I 

7 

4 

75 

2 
2 

15 

1 

I 

75 
3 
9 

I 

• 

73 

I 

•    •  •  •    • 

10 

72 

16 

SI 

7 

4 

8 

I 

■  •  •  • 

60 

2 
67 

5 

49 

I 
6 

I 

9 

12 

20 

91 

65 

135  - 



2 

8 

I 

3 

17 

3 

17 
18 

24 

3 

I 

I 

2 

40 

2 

I 

18 
4 
9 

7 
2 

2 

4 
I 

5 

I 

4 

29 
46 

3 

43 
8 

I 

8 

77 

2 

II 

4  Jo     ..... 

A'iA       ...  J 

22 

2       ic 

I 

tot 
435 

436 

437 

438 

439 
440 

•  ■  •  ■  ■ 

..... 

\j%f 

3 
32 

24 
2 

29 

I 

16 
16 

I 
18 

I 

41 
38 

I         I 

4 
3 

I 

2 

. .. .!     3 

.1         Q 

1 

2 

8 

I 

2 

2 

28 

«•■••      •••• 

1    2 

4 

a  Total  from  origin  same  as  issued  during  year 
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1007 


CONFBRKBD,  COntinutd 


SYSTEM   OP   1895 


tt  CBRTinCATBS 


1«- 

COOKT 


a 

•c 
"8  PS 


419 

4 

4 

II 


4 
I 


2 

3 
10 

•  •  •  4 

8 

7 


8 
6 
I 
I 


5 

3 

13 
2 

38 


4 
3 


2 
I 
I 

2 

5 
I 


84- 
COUKT 


faA 

C 

•c 

It 

9 
8 


36- 

COUNT 


4<0 

8 

4 

2 


a 

•c 
"8^ 


a  DIPLOMAS 


4B- 
COUNT 


I 

2 


b3 
5 
3 


5 

3 
2 

2 


491 

3 

3 

4 
I 

I 


h 

4 
I 

12 

b8 

I 

4 


c 
*C 

9 


4S8 


AD- 
VAH- 
CBD 


C 

S 


APPORTIONMBNT  OF  ACADEMIC  FUND 


For  creden- 
tials and 
attendance 
being  60%  of 
the  amount 
due  for  ai9S 

and  from 
Horton  law 


4S3 


For  attend- 
ance! 806  and 
from  Horton 

law 


424 

$350.97 
33.00 

166.00 


96.00 


33.00 
60.00 

246.00 


54.00 
90.00 


207.00 
27.00 

143.94 


I 

3 
I 


I 
I 


I 
2 


450.17 
322.96 

514.75 
114.38 
516.81 

161.09 
100.00 

I73.II 
170.86 

163.79 


425 

$175.63 


116.40 


I 


I 


349.33 

238.74 

134.91 
100.00 

I2Q.48 
228.66 
198.08 
II2.II 

23595 


222.03 
160.66 

252J.59 
115.68 

439.61 

161.41 
ioao6 

136.77 
109.92 

155.88 

100.00 

411.36 

149-90 
119.29 

107.19 

114.38 
179.74 
103.69 
111.50 

137.17 


FOR   BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS 


DurinfiT 
year 


426 

$13.77 


Toul  to  date 


427 

$70.07 


125.00 
75.00 


I 


200.00 


50.00 
62.57 


55.00 
25.00 


49.97 


100.00 


567.25 


213.00 


100.00 


500.00 


905.00 
569.16 
995.00 
75.00 
530.35 

400.00 


62.10 

62.57 


585.19 
287.08 

887.37 

25.00 


175.00 
345.00 


&jg.77 


No. 


401  S 

402  g 

403  S 

404  s 

405  s 

406  s 

407  s 

408  s 

409  s 

410  s 


411 

412 

413 
414 
415 

416 

417 
418 
419 

420 


J'nsT..  40X 

Jos.  B.  40C 

Jos.  A.  403 
Jos.  Br.  404 
Jos.  F.  405 

Jos.  T.  406 
Jos.  L.  407 
Marg*t  408 
M'y  D.  409 
M*7  H.  4x0 

M>  O.  41X 
M*y  B.  4XS 

M.C.I.  4x3 
Pat....  4x4 

Pet.  R.  415 

• 
Pet.  T.  4x6 
Philo. .  4ir 
Regis..  4x8 
Stanis.  4x9 
Thos. .  410 


421  Sarmanca4ax 

422  Sandy  Cr.  433 

423  Sandy  H*l  423 

424  Saranac.  404 

425  Saratoga.  4*5 

426  Sa'g^rties.  4a6 

427  Sauquoit..  437 

428  Savan'ah.  438 

429  SaTona...  499 

430  Sayville. .  430 

431  Sch*ticoke  431 

432  Sch'nVy.  43a 

433  Sch'nev's.  433 

434  Sch*harie.  434 

435  Schro'nL.  435 

435  Sch'yl'fL.  436 

437  Sch'yl'rv.  437 

438  Seymour..  438 

439  Sharon  S.  439 

440  Sherburne  440 


b  Of  these  one  was  issued  with  honor. 


ioo8 
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No. 


44LSh*m'A  c.*44I 
44a  Sh'ra'n  u.  44^ 
443  Shorter..  443 
444 Sidney....  444 
44sSUTerCr.  445 

446 Silvers..  44^ 

447Sincl«irv.  447 

448SinffSinff  44^ 

449Skaneat..  449 

4SoSmlthv...  450 

45xSodi»....  451 
45aSolTay...  45^ 
453  SouUiam..  453 
454So.GrsF.  454 
455So.N*WB.  455 

456 So. Side..  456 

4S7Speacer..  457 

458  Spencerp.  45^ 

459S.S.  Sew.  459 

460  Stamford.  4^0 

461  Stapleton.  461 
469  Starkey...  4^ 
463StatenI..  4^3 

464  Stillw*ter.  4^ 

465  Syracuse .  4^5 

466  Tarryt^n..  466 
467TeinpleG.  467 
468TeaBrnc.  468 
469 Theresa..  4^ 
47oTicond*a.  47© 

47xTi7oli....  471 

47aToiiaw'a.  47a 

473Totteav..  473 

474 Troy  A...  474 

475  Troy  F...  475 

476 Troy  H..  476 
477Tni]n*ab..  477 
478Truxton..  478 

479TuUy 479 

480  Ulster....   480 


NAME 


Sherman  collegiate  institute. 
Sherman  union  school.... « 
Shortsville  union  school... 

Sidney  union  school 

Silver  Creek  union  school... 


Silver  Springs  union  school. 
Sinclairville  union  school.., 

Sing  Sing  union  school 

Skaneateles  union  school... 
Smithville  union  school. . . . . 


Sodus  academy 

Solvay  union  school 

Southampton  union  school , 

South  Glens  Falls  union  school. 
South  New  Berlin  union  school. 


South  Side  high  school 

Spencer  union  school 

Spencerport  union  school 

S.  S.  Seward  institute 

Stamford  seminary  and  union  school. 


Stapleton  union  school. 

Starkey  seminary 

Staten  Island  academy. 
Stillwater  union  school. 
Syracuse  high  school.. 


Tarrytown  union  school. . . 
Temple  Grove  seminary. ., 
Ten  Broeck  free  academy. 

Theresa  union  school 

Ticonderoga  union  school. 


Tivoli  union  school 

Tonawanda  union  school. 
Tottenville  union  school. 

Troy  academy 

Troy  female  seminary. . . 


Troy  high  school 

Trumansburg  union  school 

Truxton  union  school 

Tully  union  school 

Ulster  free  academy 


1 


2 

35 

44 

2 


21 

26 

27 
20 

6 

7 
14 


18 
26 

7 
3 


25 
II 
12 


513 
8 


9^ 
38 

67 

80 


59 
13 


I3f7 


15 
36 

55 


XBAOING 


1 


37 
24 

2 

17 
21 

10 
30 

34 
25 


34 
10 

10 

6 

4 

20 

26 

9 

3 
8 

25 
II 

12 

20 

517 
8 


29 
40 
II 

4 
27 
22 

13 


140 
40 
10 

52 
63  I 


9 

"8 


37 
22 

2 

21 

10 
30 
34 

25 

2 

32 
10 

10 
6 

4 

20 
22 

9 
3 
8 

22 

II 
12 

19 
517 

8 


29 

34 
II 

4 

27 
20 

13 


140 

4t> 
10 

>3 


1^ 


a 
o 


10 

4 


I 

7 

2 
10 

7 
II 


8 
10 

9 
I 


6 
6 

5 
I 

2 


2 

2 

286 


13 
3 
7 

2 

9 

7 


18 

4 
II 

50 


TABLE    I — STATISTICS   OF   ACADEMIES 


1009 


ATIONS 

WRITING 

SPBLLING 

RLKBIBNTAKY  ENGLISH 

"2 

\ 

No. 

•g 

•s 

9 

•s 

"S 

"S 

"S 

y 

•2 

c 

§ 

1 

•8 

"8 

S 

a 
0 

^r 

"^ 

< 

1 

1 

1 

1 

§ 

1 

a 

11 

i 

u 

< 

a 

C« 

;3 

0 

e 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1)B 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

i» 

59 

37 

37 

8 

180 

l^ 

20 

16 

5 

83 

41 

24 

21 

•  •  •  ■ 

441 

SO 

27 

21 

I 

41 

60 

19 

19 

3 

30 

41 

24 

23 

3 

442 

4 

4 

x^ 

•  ••  •  • 

17 

30 

9 

9 

I 

25 

30 

14 

10 

•  •  •  • 

443 

•  •  •  • 

16 

6 

39 

60 

15 

IS 

2 

41 

42 

24 

20 

•  •  •  • 

444 

15 

22 

22 

5 

39 

35 

20 

20 

6 

40 

35 

2S 

24 

3 

445 

lO 

ID 

10 

I 

36 

36 

24 

22 

7 

17 

^Z 

16 

16 

I 

446 

i8 

29 

29 

5 

21 

45 

35 

33 

12 

22 

36 

24 

23 

2 

447 

34 

35 

35 

2 

70 

72 

42 

42 

12 

48 

51 

35 

29 

I 

448 

20 

32 

27 

16 

25 

32 

21 

21 

II 

27 

32 

26 

24 

7 

449 

8 

2 

2 

•  •  •  •  • 

27 

7 

5 

5 

2 

24 

7 

3 

3 

•  •  •  • 

450 

•  ■  •  • 

36 

36 

3 

7 

65 

22 

16 

2 

43 

45 

22 

12 

•  •  •  • 

451 

12 

12 

12 

6 

43 

35 

22 

21 

I 

19 

17 

15 

II 

•  •  •  • 

452 

lO 

16 

16 

7 

62 

51 

24 

24 

5 

21 

29 

16 

15 

I 

453 

38 

36 

15 

2 

40 

34 

15 

15 

I 

46 

41 

17 

13 

•  •  •  • 

454 

25 

20 

20 

I 

46 

55 

21 

18 

3 

42 

45 

18 

II 

•  •  •  • 

455 

27 

38 

32 

10 

^i 

H 

34 

31 

9 

40 

54 

34 

28 

4 

456 

33 

27 

27 

9 

56 

38 

20 

19 

I 

37 

33 

22 

19 

•  •  •  • 

457 

15 

21 

21 

5 

25 

22 

13 

12 

2 

36 

38 

21 

17 

I 

458 

3 

3 

3 

I 

12 

12 

4 

4 

I 

12 

13 

7 

7 

•  •  •  • 

459 

22 

^ 

8 

2 

54 

62 

16 

16 

2 

53 

53 

22 

22 

I 

460 

32 

32 

19 

•  •  •  •  • 

82 

82 

64 

57 

10 

25 

25 

9 

7 

•  •  •  • 

461 

29 

29 

29 

16 

^§ 

14 

14 

3 

34 

34 

26 

25 

I 

462 

12 

12 

12 

26 

26 

24 

24 

6 

25 

25 

25 

24 

6 

463 

II 

19 

19 

J 

78 

42 

9 

9 

5 

25 

23 

6 

5 

I 

464 

511 

524 

524 

268 

656 

674 

559 

554 

207 

629 

648 

516 

502 

155 

465 

7 

•  •  •  • 

7 

7 

■  ■  •  *  • 

49 

49 

17 

16 

2 

50 

27 

ID 

9 

■  •  •  • 

466 
468 

•  V  •  • 

44 

41 

2 

49 

90 

49 

49 

10 

"68' 

73 

29 

a  •  •  • 

26 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

80 

79 

34 

2 

80 

105 

44 

43 

4 

75 

80 

35 

30 

I 

469 

67 

II 

II 

5 

108 

105 

44 

40 

6 

62 

62 

41 

37 

2 

470 

75 

14 

9 

•  •  •  •  • 

45 

23 

13 

13 

2 

20 

12 

8 

8 

•  •  •  • 

471 

•  •  • « 

29 

28 

7 

178 

208 

56 

55 

5 

60 

71 

44 

39 

2 

472 

70 

17 

15 

5 

77 

5? 

30 

26 

7 

46 

41 

18 

15 

3 

473 

13 

•  •  •  ■ 

13 

13 

•  •  «  •  • 

28 

28 

22 

19 

•  •  ■  •  • 

26 

26 

24 

24 

3 

474 
475 

476 

125 

128 

125 

3« 

168 

171 

165 

165 

80 

*  #  •  9  ■ 

122 

131 

•  •  •  •  • 

124 

■  •  •  • 

123 

•  *  •  fl 

69 

•  * « • 

35 

35 

2 

24 

92 

33 

31 

12 

25 

69 

27 

27 

3 

477 

27 

27 

24 

3 

23 

20 

ID 

8 

I 

36 

?2 

17 

II 

•  •  •  • 

478 

40 

54 

54 

13 

51 

61 

44 

44 

17 

47 

66 

55 

44 

2 

479 

115 

130 

67 

27 

87 

11 

2 

55 

48 

7 

115 

130 

^ 

55 

7 

480 

lOIO 
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EXAMlMATIOHtt 

AJUTHMSnC 

GBOGRAl^MY 

BNGUSH,  XST  YEAS 

No. 
441 

20 

94 

41 
16 

26 

21 

19 

38 

87 
31 
32 

47 
13' 
32 
A9 
23 

39 

36 
15 
15 

24 
21 

22 

41 

.1 

I 

I 

fd 

21 

52 

48 
39 
33 
29 

67 
88 

34 
9 

45 
13 

26 
20 

47 

46 

^3 
26 

24 

27 

19 
40 

609 
26 

I 

i 

0 

22 

25 
19 

7 
18 

18 

II 
21 

28 
2 

16 

II 

8 

8 

3 

*3 
22 

15 
5 
9 

7 
13 
14 
II 

501 
8 

1 

23 

22 

18 

5 

17 
17 

10 
19 

2 

11 
II 

7 
8 

3 

22 

17 

15 
5 
9 

6 

13 

13 
II 

8 

!i 

24 

I 

2 
2 

2 

10 

13 

2 
I 
•  •  •  •  • 
■  •  •  •  • 

I 

3 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 
• « •  ■  * 

25 

70 

43 
31 
37 
43 

19 
27 
94 

52 

13 

29 

34 

49 

53 
40 

38 
30 

44 
21 

60 

23 
21 
26 

1 

• 

26 

49 
59 
32 

19 
38. 

75 
58 

5 
49 

48 
51 

55 

53 
27 
51 
14 
52 

23 
26 

26 

31 
661 

29 

27 

19 

25 
22 

31 
24 

15 
31 
32 
46 

3 

23 
22 

19 
20 

16 

28 
21 
26 
7 
17 

8 

15 

15 
12 

579 
13 

•d 

< 

28 

14 
22 
2i2 

23 
24 

13 
29 
32 

43 

2 

12 

19 
16 

18 
13 

23 

18 

19 

7 

16 

7 

13 

15 
12 

563 
9 

e 

a 
0 

X 

29 

I 

1 

C 

30 

•»  •  •  • 

•8 
1 

• 

81 

82 

1 

< 

83 

34 

442 

443 

444 

I 

445 

446 

3 

I 

I 

12 

447 
448 

2 

2 

a 

•  «•  •  • 

449 

450 

451 

I 
•  ••  •  • 
I 

452 
453 

I 

I 

I 

•  ••■  • 

454 

455 

«  •  •  •  • 

2 

2 

456 

457 

458 

459 

460 

I 

461 

462 

463 

464 

118 

•  •  •  •  • 

465-  Isfe 

308  6^2 

466 

33 
•  •  •  • 

45 

15 

6 

•  •  •  • 

467- 

468 

67 
40 

45 
84 
16 
22 

47 

87 
40 

18 
109 

27 
22 

•  •  • « 

33 
33 
16 

10 

re 

12 
•  •  •  « 

33 
26 

15 
9 

121 

6 

I 

4 

I 
2 
2 
2 

51 
75 
77 

40 
201 

35 
24 

92 
99 
77 

24 
199 

34 
24 

34 
46 

33 

12 

79 
18 

18 

31 
34 
24 

12 
64 
17 
15 

4 

•  ••  •  • 

469 

10 

6 

470 

2 
I 

471 

472 

473 

3 

474 

•  •  •  • 

475 

476 

126 
99 

38 

88 

1,38 
89 
24 
38 

104 

126 
41 

9 
33 
50 

126 
40 

9 
33 
49 

75 
6 

133 

26 

.t6 

87 
36 

106 

163 
26 
10 
47 

75 

158 

23 
8 

42 

58 

88 

477 

7 
I 

9 

•  •  •  • 

5 

I 

9 

•  •  »  • 

478 

3 

I 

9 

•  •  •  • 

479 
480 

13  1  51 
4  90 

TABLE    I — STATISTICS   OF   ACADEMIES 


lOII 


€9miiHiud 


BMGLISH,  3D  YSAB 


85 


S6 


2 


S 


37 


< 


88 


2 


C 

o 

6 
O 

X 


39 


BNGUSH,   3D   YBAR 


1 


M 

G 


40 


41 


42 


I 

o 
a 


43 


6 
O 


44 


ADVANCSD  BNGLISH 


1 


45 

6i 

30 

27 
8 

63 

16 

35 
55 
30 


2f^ 

17 
20 

30 
IS 

50 
10 

4 
17' 

8 
8 

13 


30 

65 
51 

22 

35 
30 
26 


93 
48 

^? 
49 


48 

47 
51 
34 
17 
61 

16 

34 
53 
39 


41 
22 

22 

32 
24 

72* 
10 

4 
28 

8 
8 

16 


31 
78 

51 

15 
29 

39 

26 


143 

57 

17 
66 

53 


47 

26 
16 
18 
10 

35 

II 
14 
33 
31 


25 
II 

10 

II 

7 

^1 

4 
16 

3 
6 


17 
34 
30 

4 
10 

17 
20 


70 
33 

i 

26 


I 


48 

13 
14 

8 
10 
24 

6 

8 

26 

24 


9 
8 
8 

4 
2 

21 
4 

3 
II 

3 
5 


8 

27 

23 

4 
10 

8 
15 


55 
28 

4 
37 
14 


S 
§ 


49 


•  •  •  •  • 


I 
I 


•  •  ■  •  • 


•  ■  ■  •  • 


No. 


•  •  •  •  • 


441 
442 
443 
444 
445 

446 

447 
448 
449 
450 

451 
453 
453 
454 
455 

456 

457 
458 

459 
460 

461 
462 

463 
464 

465 

466 
467 
468 
469 
470 

471 
472 

473 
474 
475 

476 
477 
478 

479 
480 


I0I2 
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CXAMINATIOBI, 

BNGLISH  COMPOSITION 

RHETORIC 

BNGUSH  UTSRATVRB 

No. 

s 

50 

68 

34 
II 

10 
17 

4 
26 

i 

a 

Kd 

51 

41 
29 
II 

15 
26 

4 
33 
74 

1 

s 
0 

5)» 

II 

14 
10 

12 
23 

3 

22 

44 
24 

1 

03 

10 

8 
18 

3 

19 

41 
21 

S 
1 

1 

55 

10 

22 

6 

3 
26 

3 
2 

1 

'i 

1 

56 

10 
16 

6 
2 

32 

2 

4 

'1 

57 

6 

15 

5 

2 

25 

2 

4 

1 

58 

5 

15 

5 
2 

21 

2 
4 

1 

s 

§ 

1 

u 

60 

I 

7 

61 

I 

7 

1 

6» 

I 

7 

3 

63 

I 

6 

1 

441 
442 

443 
444 
445 

446 

447 
448 

449 
450 

451 
452 
453 
454 
455 

456 

458 

459 
460 

461 
462 

463 
464 

465 

466 

467 
468 

469 
470 

471 
472 

473 
474 
475 

476 
477 
478 

479 
480 

54 

1  •  •  •  •  • 

I 

•  • »  •  • 
■  •  •  ■  • 

I 
I 

59 

I 

I 
I 

3 

64 

•  ••  ■  • 

X 

9 
8 

7 
7 

^ 

3 
6 

a  ••  •  • 
I 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

8 

8 

8 

8 

2 

10 

12  , 

9 

9 

3 

3 

3 

3 

I 

4 
17 
16 

14 
II 

20 

14 

9 
I 
6 

20 
17 

23 
26 

II 

18 

14 
12 

I 
9 

18 

13 
20 

14 
9 

13 

13 
10 

I 

6 

9" 

8 

16 

6 

4 

10 
6 

7 

I 

5 

•  « •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

3 

I 

2 

9 

13 
16 
10 

16 
26 

3 

9 

14 

7 
II 

14 
21 

2 

7 
12 

5 
9 

II 
16 

I 

7 
10 

4 
2 

9 
13 

•  •  ■  •  • 

10 

10 

10 

7 

2 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

17 

5 

17 
2 

17 

2 

17 

I 

7 

•  ■•  •  • 

2 
I 

■ .  • . 
16 

I 
15 

I 
II 

I 
6 

I 
•  •• « • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

4 

I 

^ 

3 
3 

3 

3 

5- 

6 

6 

5 

3 

14 

17 

16 

15 

2 

14  1  13 
16  17 

4   4 

II 
16 

10 

13 

4 

II 

13 

4 

12 

13 

4 
10 

12 

6 

4 

4 

4 

4 

■  • »  •  • 

*  V   ]    _  _ 

•  ••  •  • 

17 

33 
21 

8 

•  •  •  ■ 

7 
16 

22 

44 

21 

7 

9 
10 

16 

16 

23 

16 

7 
6 

10 
15 

II 
21 

15 

7 

4 
10 

14 

•  fl  •  ■  ■ 

9 
10 

22 

10 
12 
22 

5 
8 

17 

5 

5 

15 

5 

•  •  •  ■ 

12 

5 

5 
12 

3 

5 

10 

2 

5 
10 

I 
I 

3 

«  •  •  •  • 

3 


9 
9 

14 

12 
6 

14 
.... 

4 
2 

8 

4 
2 

7 

4 
4 
5 

4 

2 

5 

3 
2 

4 

3 

2 

4 

I 
I 
2 

80 

18 
8 

I  14 

84 
61 

7 
30 
16 

72 
24 

7 
27 
13 

76 
20 

4 
10 

II 

I 

37 
7 

44 
9 

32 
7 

31 
4 

8 

•  •  •  •  • 

^§ 

50 
5 

50 
3 

49 

20 

■  ••  *  • 

5 
•  •  •  •  • 

6 

4 

7 
6 

6 
4 

6 

4 

■  •  •  ■  • 
•  •  ■  •  • 

I 
19 

I 
22 

I 
18 

I 
15 

I 

TABLE   I — STATISTICS  OF  ACADEMIES 


IOI3 


c^ntiniud 

AMBRICAN  UTBKATURB 

BMGUSH  KBAOIMG 

VNGLISH  SBLBCnOMS 

a 

1 

1 

\ 
u 

66 

22 

9 

•8 
\ 

'i 

0 

67 

15 
9 

68 

10 

9 

X 
09 

1 
70 

•8 

.! 
71 

72 

1 

73 

e 

0 

1 

74 

1 

75 

76 

•8 
[ 

6 
77 

78 

79 

No. 

65 

ai 

441 

0 

6 

2 

2 

I 

442 

2 

7 

I 
7 

I 

6 

I 

5 

443 

1 

AAA 

18 

19 

16 

Tfi 

9 

445 

*vr       1 

>i4/> 

13 

13 

7        7 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 

447 

/ 

# 

448 

3 

3 

3 

3 

I 

•   •  •   • 

2 

2 

2 

I 

449 
4S0 

3 

7 

7 

5 

2 

13 

13 

13 

10 

5 

5 

8 

8 

7 

3 

451 
4S2 

13 

5 

13 
3 

13 
3 

13 
2 

3 

I 

•-■•  •  • 

453 
4^4 

455 

• 

4^6 

6 

7 
IS 

7 
15 

7 
IS 

7 
I 
1 

2 

8 

2 

7 

2 

7 

2 

I 

16 

18 

16 

IS 

12 

3 

8 

457 
458 

461 
462 

463 
464 

465 

466 
467 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

I 

T 

•  •  •  • 

7 

7 

6 

6 

4 

7 

5 

5 

5 

•     •    •     • 

< 

•  •  •  • 

6 

6 

23 
II 

6 

19 
10 

6 
16 
10 

2 

4 
6 

18 
I 

5 

18 

II 

3 

4 

9 

2 

4 

I 
2 

9 

9 

9 

9 

8 

^68 
469 
470 

471 
472 
473 
474 
475 

476 

477 
478 

479 
480 

II 

2 

3 

3 

3 

•  ••  •  • 

_ 

T 

I 

• 

^ 

•••  *  • 

37 
19 

37 
19 

37 
18 

36 
18 

14 
6 

■  •  •  « 

3 

4 
2 

4 
2 

4 

3 

Z7 

37 

37 

Z7 

31 

II 

II 
12 

9 
10 

9 
9 

2 
2 

4 
21 

3 

21 

"^ 

2 

7 

16     II 

•  •  •  •  • 

4 

5 

3 

2 

•  •  *  •  • 

10X4 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TH£  STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


■XAMXNATIOMS, 

BilGUSH  FROSB 

b:(GU8H  poetry 

AMBKICAN   SBLBCTIONS 

No. 

441 

g       Instructed 

» 

81 

1 

« 

0 

89 

1 

83 

1 

84 

1 

M 

fl 

86 

1 

M 

86 

1 
0 

87 

1 

88 

1 

8» 

1 

90 

B 

i 

a 

91 

•8 

9S  * 

•8 
1 

93 

1 

94 

4 

4 

4 

3 

443 
444 
445 

w 

8 

6 

6 

s 

446 

447 

1 1/ 
448 
44Q 

4 

5 

5 

5 

3 

1  ij' 
450 

451 
4S2 

•/ 

10 
2 

9 

2 

9 

2 

7 

2 

4 

453 
454 
455 

456 
457 
458 

459 
460 

461 
462 

463 
464 
465 

466 

467 
468 

469 
470 

471 
472 
473 
474 
475 

476 

477 
4*78 

479 
480 

•    •   •    • 

9 

'•    •   •    • 

10 

7 

10 
7 

10 

7 

4 
3 

5 

4 

4 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

7 

2 

3 

3 

3 

I 

3 

2 

2 

2 

•  •  •  • 

4 

'» •  •  • 

1 

9 

9 

9 

8 

7 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

# 

wvx.w 

• 

10 

16 

13 

13 

*•  •  •  ■ 

3 

« 

2f7 

I 

34 
I 

33 

I 

13 

I 

17 

•  •  •  • 

17 

2 

15 

2 

15 

3 

8 

•  •  • « 

•    •  •    • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•   •  •    • 

•    •   a    • 

•   •  •    • 

•    •  •    • 

•        •    •     •       • 

I 

TABLE    I — STATISTICS   OF  ACADEMIES 


lOIS 


e^miimfd 

GBKMAN  CLASSICS  UT  BKGUSH 

PRBNCH  CLASSICS  IN  BNOLISH 

1 
1    ■ 

o 

"8 

•1 

J 

'5 

u 

1 

< 

g 

X 

a 

N4 

1 

c 

> 

• 

•s 

J 

'3 

0 

i 

No. 

9A 

ee 

07 

98 

09 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

441 
442 
443 
444 
445 

446 

447 
448 

449 
450 

451 
452 

453 
454 
455 

456 
457 
458 

459 
460 

461 
462 

463 
464 

465 

466 

467 
468 

469 
470 

471 
472 

473 
474 
475 

476 

477 
478 

479 
480 

. 

* 

• 

I 

I 

I 

I 

- 

a    •   •    •  ■  a    • 

k 

• 

•    •  •    •  •  •    • 

•    •   •    •  •  •    • 

•    •  •    •  •  •    • 

ioi6 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE  OF  NEW   YORK 


BZAXINATIOVlk 

• 

GRBBK  CLASSICS  IN  KNGLISH 

ORXMAN,   XST  YKA.R 

OBSMAH,   SD  YBAB 

N«. 

105 

1 

< 

1 

1 

107 

• 

108 

X 

•8 

110 

8 
II 
I 
2 
I 

1 

1 

1 

•< 

113 

4 

7 
I 
2 
I 

1 

X 

lift 

3 
14 
4 
3 
3 

c 

•§ 

116 

2 

8 

4 
3 
5 

E 

117 

2 

7 
4 

3 

2 

118 

2 

7 

3 
2 

1 

441 
442 

443 
444 
445 

446 

106 

109 

111    119 

8       f^  1 

114 

a    •  •  •    * 

•  •  •  •    • 

•  •  ft  •    • 

•  •  •  •    • 

•  •  •  •    • 

119 

9 

I 
2 

2 

7 
I 

2 

I 

•  1 ' -••  • 

447 
448 
440 

9 

32 

17 

7 
31 
17 

4 
20 

17 

4 
20 

15 

•    •  ■  •    • 

I 

5 

I 

13 
18 

3 

15 
20 

I        I 

6        e  1 

18 

17 

450 

451 
452 

453 
454 

I 

I 

9 
8 

I 

7 
8 

I 

4 
4 

I 
4 
4 

I 
3 
4 

14 
8 

4 
•    4 

•   •  •    ■ 

455 

456 

457 
45^ 

13 
II 

5 

9 

15 

14 
10 

5 
7 
7 

14 
8 

3 

6 

4 

14 
7 

2 

6 

4 

3 

2 

II 
4 

II 
4 

II 
3 

10 

2 

459 
460 

461 

I 
■  ■  •  •  • 

2 

2 

I 

*  >    •  ft    • 

462 

463 
464 

465 
466 

'is 

22 

16    1     TC 

13 
16 

*  •  •  ■  • 
3 

II 
5 

12 

5- 

10 

I 

7 

•  ••  •  • 

I 

•    •  •  •    • 

22 

16 

467 

468 
469 
470 

471 
472 

473 
474 
475 

476 

477 
478 

479 
480 

5 
10 

2 

6 

9 
2 

S 
7 

2 

5 
5 
I 

I 

I 
•  •*  •  • 

3 
4 

I 

3 
4 

I 

3 
I 

I 

2 

3 
7 

IS 

7 

5 

15 

7 

4 
15 

4 

6 

4 
15 

I 

I 
8 

4 

I 

II 
5 

14 

6 
I 

II 

5 
14 

4 
I 

5 
5 

6 

5 

4 

6 

12 
10 

12 
II 

8 
7 

8 
7 

I 

2 

■    •  •    • 

4 
13 

4 
13 

4 
II 

4 
II 

I 

a    >  •  •    • 

3 
9 

3 
9 

3 
6 

3 

2 

•    •  •    • 

•  •••  • 

TABLE    I  •*  STATISTICS   OF   ACADEMIES 


IOI7 


9§Mtmui\f 

GBKMAK,   3D  YBAR                               FRENCH,  I8T  YSAR 

FRBMCK,  aD  YBAR 

s 

ISl 

■0 

1 
• 

U 
198 

•8 

1 

1»8 

1 

194 

10       Instructed 

1 

s 

m 

M 

126 

1 

127 

1 

128 

1 

129 

M       Instructed 

1 

• 
> 

j2 

1 

§ 
• 

0 

132 

1 
188 

g 

1 

No. 

mo 

131 

184 

441 

1 

442 

443 
444 
445 

4 

4 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

I 

446 

I 

447 

I 

Ji 

ft 

448 

449 

I 

I 

I 

450 

I 
2 

I 

2 

I 
2 

I 

I 

I 

451 

45^2 
453 
454 

2 

455 
4S6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

X        *  •  •  • 

4 

2 

2 

•  •  •  ■ 

457 
dSS 

•3 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

459 
460 

461 

2 

2 

'  5 

2 

4 
2 

2 
2 

I 

3 
16 

6 
16 

5 
9 

5 
9 

I 
2 

6 
'    7 

7 
7 

7 
2 

3 

2 

462 

463 
464 

465 

466 
467 
468 

469 
470 

471 
472 

473 
474 
475 

476 

477 

478 

479 
480 

II 

I 

I 

3 

3 

i  ■  •  ■  • 

8' 

8 

5 

3 

3 

4 

2 

2 

I 

I 
10 

5 

2 

9 

I 

7 

5 

I 
8 

10 
4 

7 

5 

I 
7 

I 

I 

I 

.    2 
7 

I 

2 
2 

I 

I 
I 

I 

5 

7 

, 

*     .  ..  -  - 

, 

1 

2 

2 

I 

•  ■•  •!•  •••  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

•  •  •  • 

*  ■  *  • 

•  •  •  • 

ioi8 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


BXAMIMATIOirS, 


No. 


441 
442 

443 

444 
445 

446 

447 
448 

449 
450 

4SI 
452 

453 
454 
455 

456 
457 
458 

459 
460 

461 
462 

463 
464 

465 

466 
467 
468 
469 
470 

471 
472 

47J 
474 
475 

476 

477 
478 

479 
480 


PSSNCH,  30  YBAR 


I 

a 


135 


•2 


186 


•s 


187 


1 

o 
< 


LATINf    XSt  YBAR 


a 
o 

X 


188    189 


I 


140 

8 

7 
II 


a 

'§ 

m 

M 


•g 

J 

m 

0 


141    14» 


16 


8 

5 
II 

4 
13 


I 

o 

3 


5 
2 

10 

3 
9 


148 

2 
2 

7 

2 

9 


i 


LATIN,  aD   YBAK 


I 

a 


144 


14ft 


■g 
.S 

S 


146 


•g 


U 


147 


I 
I 


-g 

J 

0 

0 

a 

0 

< 

S 

148 

149 

9     ••  ■     • 


3 

7 
I 


2 

7 
I 


2 

7 
I 


2 
8 

9 

6 

I 

8 

II 


2 

8 

17 

3 

I 

8 
10 


I 
I 

II 
I 


I 

II 
I 


7 
8 


7 
4 


2 
7 


3 

2 


6 
3 


6 
2 


5 
5 
2 


4 
6 


I 
6 
I 


6 

I 


10 


8 

15 
18 


II 
14 
II 


8 

9 
8 


7 
8 

8 


2 

I 


20 

4 

25 


2L 

4 
25 


14 
I 

19 


13 
I 

17 


66 
21 

4 

II 

35 


82 
21 

3 
ir 


43 
20 

2 

10 


35  I  13 


40 
20 

2 

9 
5 


4 
5 


8 
3 


6 

2 


5 
2 


A     I  •  •• •  • 


TABLE    I — STATISTICS   OF  ACADEMIES 


1019 


€0Hiinued 

* 

cassak's  commbntaribs 

LATIN,   3D  YEAR 

sallust's  catilinb 

1 

1 

1 

a 

>3 

151 

1 
0 

159 

1 

158 

8 
§ 

154 

1 

155 

•8 
i 

c 

» 

156 

1 

157 

"8 

158 

8 

159 

1 

160 

i 

a 
» 

161 

1 

5 

16» 

163 

» 

No. 

160 

164 

441 

9 

4 

I 

8 
6 

I 
6 

7 

3 

I 

3 

2 
2 

I 

3 

* 

442 

443 

i_    _  ^  _   - 

444 

5 

445 

446 

2 

3 

2 

2 

447 

448 

15 

16 

13 

12 

4 

2 

2 

2 

449 

450 

• 

451 

452 

4 

4 

4 

1 

4 

I 

1 

453 

454 

«  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

'-       -  - 

455 

g 

8 
8 

I 
I. 

4 

7 

5 
I 

I 
3 

1 

6 
2 

I 

I 

1 

456 

la 

. 

, 

4'57 

T 

458 

2 

459 

9 

I 

460 

461 

10 

II 
3 

8 
3 

3 
.   3 

462 

2 

I 

463 
464 

' .  •  •  • 

465 

1 

466 

"6' 

I 

17 
2 

I 

I 
8 
2 

I 

1 

I 

.  5 
2 

I 

' 

467 
468 

469 
470 

471 
472 

473 
474 
475 

476 
477 
478 

479 
480 

14 
*> 

I 
I 

, 

I 

■  •  • 
II 

II 

10 

6 

•      •    •      • 

1 

•      ■    ■     ■ 

4 

39 

4 

4 

42 
4 

4 

31 
4 

4 

^5 
4 

I 

8 

3 

5 

5 

3 

•   •  •  •   • 

16 

16 

14 

14 

3 

♦  •  •  • 
I 
II 

I 
16 

I 
13 

•  ■  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

•    •  •  •    • 

4 

4 

3 

I 

•  •  •  ■   • 

1020 


UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 


BXAMIMATIOM, 

CICXRO'S  ORATIONS 

OVID*S  MBTAM0RPH08RS 

No. 

1 

a 

165 

M 

C)       Examined 

•8 

167 

•8 

1 

168 

g 

170 

1 

171 

17» 

1 

173 

e 

174 

M 

a 
170 

• 

•4       Examined 

1 

mm 

5 

177 

-< 
176 

S 

441 

44^ 

169 

179 

1 

4 
3 
3 

5 
2 

6 

4 
2 

3 

I 

I 

I 

I 
2 

6 

2 

I 

I 

5 
I 

•  •  ■  • 

I 

I 
■  ■  •  ■ 

*  «  ft  •  • 

443 
444 
445 

446 

447 
448 

449 
450 

451 
452 
453 
454 
45S 

456 

458 

459 
460 

461 
462 

•  463 
464 

465 

466 

467 
468 

469 
470 

471 

472 

473 
474 
475 

476 

478 

479 
460 

•    ••  •   • 

2 

5 

2 

•    •  •  •   • 

•   ••  •    • 

7 

7 

7 

7 

2 

4 

4 

4 

2 

I 

■  •  •  « 

I 

I 

•    ■  *    * 

•  ••  ■  • 

■  •  •  • 

2 

3 

'    2 

I 

2 

2 

2 

I. 

* 

•    ft  •    ft 

2 

I 

I 

I 

2 

3 

2 

2 

I 
7 

I 
7 

I 
7 

3 
3 

2 

3 

2  2 

3  3 

7 

3 

I 

•    •  •   • 

ft    •  •   ft 

•  •  •  •   • 

:::;::::i 

-    -  -   -  , 

6 

4 

5 

7 
4 
S 

7 
4 
4 

7 
4 

I 

I 

•    ft        ft 

8 

13, 

II 

5 

■    ft  «    • 

ft    a   •    • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

5 

17 
4 

5 

21 
7 

5 

5 

10 
3 

4 

12 

12 

8 

8 

3 

12 

I 

16 
3 

16 
1 

7 

■  ••  •  • 

0       — 

6 

6 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

I 

•   •  ft  ft    ft 

5 

5 

4 

1  • "  -  - 

1  •  •  •  • 

ft  ft  •  •  • 

TABLE    I — STATISTICS   OF   ACADEMIES 


I02I 


wmiiiMMtd 

vikgil's  bclogubs 

GRBBK,    XST  YEAR 

r.RBBK«  aD   YBAK 

1 
1 

M 

QI       Examined 

1 

a 

188 

0»       Allowed 

o 

185 

1 

1 
186 

•8 

187 

"8 

g 

188 

1 

X 

(D       Instructed 

o 

•       Examined 

1 

'i 

0 

19» 

1 

< 

193 

.... 

194 

No, 

180 

184 

180 

44  T 
442 

443 
444 
445 

446 
447 
448 

449 
450 

451 
452 

453 
454 
455 

456 

457 
458 

459 
4i6o 

461 
462 

463 
464 

465 

466 
467 
468 
469 
470 

471 
472 

473 
474 
475 

476 

477 
478 

479 
480 

•  •  •  . 

.  .  •  . 

•   •  •   • 

•    •  •  •    • 

.... 

.  . .  • 

■ 

I 

I 

I 

•   •  •   • 

•    •  ■  •    • 

•  •  •  • 

.  .  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

i 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

2 

I 

2 

I 

2 

2 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 
2 

I 

5 

I. 

4 

I 

4 

* 

-^  • 

•   •     •   • 

3 

3 

I 

I 

.... 

.... 

I 

2 

I 

I 

2 

.... 

12 

12 

II 

II 

I 

17 

17 

14 

14 

3 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

•    ■   •    ■ 

a   •  •    • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1  •  • .  •  • 

•    •  •   • 
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UNIVERSITY   or   THE   STATE    OF   NEW   YORK 


RXAMINATtOHS, 

xbnophon's  anabasis 

homer's  ILIAD 

CRRKK,  3D  YBAR 

No. 

195 

CD       Examined 

1 

a 

197 

9       Allowed 

00 

Id 

0       Instructed 

10 

0       Examined 

la 
U 

202 

e       Allowed 

C(9 

0       Instructed 

•8 

a 

U 
206 

e       Claimed 
•4 

•8 

J 

Hooon 

441 
442 

443 
444 
445 

446 

447 
448 

449 
450 

451 
452 

453 
454 
455 

456 

458 
460 

461 
462 

463 
464 

465 

466 

467 
468 
469 
470 

471 
472 

473 
474 
475 

476 

477 
478 

479 
480 

199 

204 

208.  208 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

■  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

• 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

3 

3 

2 

•  •  •  •  • 

3 

I 

3 
r 

3 

I 

I 
I 

a  •  •  •  ■ 

•  •  *  V  • 

3 
2 

I 
2 

I 
2 

I 

2 

1 

9 

II 

8 

6 

4 

4 

3 

3 

■  •  a  • 

I 

•  a  •  « 

4 

6 

5 

4 

I 

I 

4 

5 

5 

2 

•  «  •  •  a 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•  #  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 
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e^miiHued 


AOVANCBD  AKITHMBTIC 


I 


12 
I 


29 


3 
8 


a 


^ 


011 

33 

II 

I 


3 
I 

5 


22 


8 
6 


"8 

s 


SIS 

13 

7 
I 


o 


SIS 

3 

7 


8 


S14 


•  •  •  •  * 


ALGBBKA 


1 


S15 


I 
I 


S16 


917 


•8 

o 

3 


I 


SI8 

II 
16 

6 

8 

12  I  13  I  10  I  10 


e 

o 

§ 


23 

22 

II 

52 

35 

16 

9 

9 

6 

12 

13 

8 

3 

7 

16 

27 
6 

28 

4 
21 

15 
21 

22 

38 

7 

II 


3 

7 

17 

2 

22 

4 

21 

12 
10 

18 

30 

9 
6 


I 

5 
10 

18 


13 
I 

II 
5 


14 

18 

2 

6 


I 

5 
10 

18 


9 

I 

II 
5 


14 

17 
2 

5 


219 

3 

4 
3 
I 

3 


ADVAKCBD  ALGBBRA 


280 


.9 


(S 


221 


222 


2 

7 


I 
I 


I 

2 


3 

2 

I 


I 

o 


228 


I 

X 


224 


lio. 


441 
44a 

443 
444 
445 

446 

447 
448 

449 

450 

451 

453 
453 
454 
455 

456 

457 
458 

459 
460 

461 
462 

463 
464 

465 

466 
467 
468 

469 
470 

471 
472 

473 

474 
475 

476 

477 
478 

479 
480 


19 


18 


9 
II 

9 

4 


9 

10 

9 
4 


I 

5 
9 


I 
5 
9 


2 
3 


23 


14 
56 


•  •  •  • 


9 
14 
II 

19 


14 
59 


8 
3 


8 

23 
II 

II 
19 


4 
17 


2 

13 


2 
2 


2 
2 


9 
2 

7 
3 


4 
I 
6 
I 


24 

30 
22 

8 

20 

8 

23 
1 

94 


25 
40 
20 

7 
21 

9 

23 
I 

100 


50  I  41 

6  I  2 

14  I  14 

60  I  51 


16 

29 
14 

7 
12 

5 
18 

I 

26 

23 

I 

12 

27 


16 
28 

14 

7 

12 

5 

18 
I 

26 

23 

I 

12 
25 


6 

12 
6 

5 
I 

3 

9 
I 

9 
8 

I 
6 
8- 


3 
3 


•  •  •  • 


3 
I 


I 

3 
I 


8 


4 
6 


4 
6 


I 
2 
I 


I 
2 

I 


I 


3 
3 


2 
2 
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EXAUINATIOHS, 

PLAMB  GBOMBTRY 

SOUD  GBOMBTRY 

No. 

1 

2X5 

14 
21 

10 

15 
17 

1 

» 
226 

14 

13 

9 

14 

227 

9 
10 

7 
II 
14 

228 

6 

10 

6 

8 

13 

280 

•8 

E 

a 

S31 

i 

232 

1 

288 

i 

0 

1 

a 

285 

•8 
.9 

i 

236 

B 
237 

< 

S 

441 
442 

443 
444 
445 

446 
447 

229 

284 

238    236 
...J 

I 

4 

I 

5 
I 

4 

7 

I 
I 

4 

4 
I 

I 
4 

4 

I 
I 

4 

'      2 
I 

.  •  • .  • 
I 

•  ••  •!•  •••• 
1 

■■■•!•*•■• 
1 

I 

I 

I 

1 

3 
16 

32 

•  •  •  • 

16 

3 

23 
II 

I 

13 
14 

30 

I 

14 

3 
20 

6 

I 

17 
10 

4 

x2 

I 

10 

2 

13 

2 

I 
14 

9 

14 

I 

4 
I 

12 
2 

448 

I 
3 

449 
450 

451 
4S2 

5 

4 

3 

3 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

45G 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

454 

455 

456 

457 

II 
4 

I 

I 

•    2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

3 

3 

3 

2 

I 

458 

, 

45Q 

3 
3 

7 
17 

6 
II 

3 
3 

7 
16 

7 

II 

3 
3 

3 
3 

2 

2 

460 

I 

I 

I 

461 

• 

1 

463 
463 

7 
5 
2 

7 

5 

2 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

8 
I 

9 

I 

6 

I 

5 

I 

5 

6 

5 

4 

2 

464 

465 
466 

•  ••  *    • 

5 

4 

2 

2 

17 

5 
7 

17 

13 

7 

5 
12 

4 

5 
II 

4 

I 

3 

I 

460 

•  »  •  • 

4 

4 

4 

3 

1 

470 
471 

I 

I 

I 

I 

T 

472 

24 

•  •  •  • 

20 
3 

J2 

241 

4 
20 

3 

43 
34 

15 

•    4 

10 

3 

31 
.  18 

14 

3 
10 

3 

31 
13 

2 
I 

3 
2 

8 
3 

I 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

•  •  ft  • 

I 

473 

474 
475 

476 

2 

•  •  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

9 

9 

4 

4 

I 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

477 
478 

•  •  ■  • 

I 

I 

I 

4 

4 

'    4 

4 

2 

47Q 

4 
24 

4 
24 

4 
19 

4 
14 

2 
2 

480 

4 

4 

4 

4 

'  •  •  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

*    •  •  0   • 
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c^i^inutd 

ASTRONOMY 

PHYSICS,  PAKT  I 

MO 

1 

1 

941 

949 

1 
048 

844 

S45 

4  ! 

8 

M 

H 

246 
4 

1 

1 

« 
0 

247 

4 

< 

248 
2 

s 

§ 

X 
240 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 

a 

250 

6 

5 
3 

1 
I 

8 

u 

251 

20 

8 
6 

5 
5 

1 

c 

0 

252 

17 

5 

2 

253 

13 

4 
3 

3 

I 

254 

I 

3 

•  e  ■  e  • 

Ko. 

441 
442 
443 
444 
445 

446 

447 
448 

449 

450 

451 
452 

453 
454 
455 

456 

458 

461 

462 

463 

464 

465 

466 
467 

469 
470 

471 
472 

473 
474 
475 

476 

477 
478 

••••  - '  -  • 

•  •  •  • 

» 

1  -  -  -  " 

14 

15 
.... 

9 

1 

9 

3 

4 

.  • . « 
4 

2 

2 

I 

.  16 

\i\ 

II 

6 
6 

4 

1 

I 

5 

7 

A 

.... 

f   fi   fi 

e  e  • 

.... 
•  .  • . 

I     -t 

■  •* « *  { 

/  I 

^  1 

1 

20 

17 

r 

IS 

1 '  -  - ' 
12 

I 

■ 

7 

.  12 

I 

I 

6 

5 
I 

3 
5 
I 

I 

I 

e  •  •  •  • 

6 

6 

6 

6 

3 

13 

9 

5 

I 

I 

.... 

.  • .  . 

8 
10 

9 

7 

5 
5 

4 
5 

I 

1 

4 

4 

3 

2 

10 

6 

4 

4 

2 

14 

15 

9 

4 

•  a  •  •  • 

1 

1 

* 

* 

12 

17 

14 
7 

II 
6 

II 

6 

3 
4 

5 
6 

6 
20 

4 
15 

•  4 
15 

3 

3 

16 

16 

9 

8 

12 

4 
II 

17 

5 
II 

10 

3 

4 

I 

3 
3 

•  •  *  •  • 

I 

24 

28 

22 

20 

5 

1 

50 
10 

73 
II 

35 
4 

25 

2 

I 

.  ■  •  • . 

I 

I 

8 

9 

4 

9 

4 

8 

A 

«... 

a  e  •  • 

15 

15 

15 

II 

. .  •  • . 

4 

3  1  480 
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* 

EXAMINATtOMS, 

PHYSICS,   PART  a 

CHRMISTRY,  PART  X 

CHBMISTRV,  PART  a 

No. 

1 

855 

•s 

a 

•  mm 

§ 

as6 

257 

1 
958 

1 

1 

1 

260 

7 
8 

•2 
.s 

261 

7 
10 

1 

C 

u 

262 

6 
6 

1 

263 
2 

6 

g 
1 

265 

•8 

c 

• 
> 

266 

0 

267 

1 

< 

268 

i 

441 
442 

443 
444' 
445 

446 

447 
448 

449 
450 

451 
452 
453 
454 
455 

456 
457 
4S^ 

250 

264 

269 

3 

3 

3 

3 

I 

I 

'    5 

5 

4 

4 

^ 

3 
II 

I 

2 

5 

3 

3 

«   •  •  •   • 

2 

2 

, , , , 

•  •  •  ■ 

•    •  ■    • 

4 

5 

2 

13 

13 

10 

7 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

1.  • . . 

I 

I 

I 

I 

4 

3 

2 

I 

I 

2 

I 

I 

, 

• .  •  • 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4* 

I 

•f            - 

•  •  •  • 

459 
460 

461 

462 

463 
464 

4 

4 

2 

7 

18 

7 
17 

^ 

6 
6 

7 

7 

6 

6 

'*  •  •  • 

46^ 

466 

467 
468 

469 
470 

471 
472 
473 
474 
475 

476 

3 

3 

■    5 

I 
5 

•  •  •  « 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

•  *  •  ■ 

'•  •  •  • 

I 
15 

I 
15 

I 
2 

I 
2 

45 

45 

9 

9 

I 

"T/  ^^ 

477 
478 

> 

. . . J. .  . - 

479 
4^ 

7 
3 

7' 
3 

7 
2 

7 
2 

2 

a    »  •  •    • 

7 
•  •  *  • 

8 

•  •  «  • 

8 
•  •  •  • 

7  '       ^ 

L... 

•   •  •  • 

•   •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•    ■  .  «  • 
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cwuMwn* 

PHYSICAL  GKOCRAPHY 

GBOLOGY 

BOTANY 

^^ 

•8 

a 

a 

K 

pa 

871 

8 

6 

21 

3 
14 
33 
25 

1 

e 

0 

972 

15 

17 

7 

6 

14 

3 
14 

17 
19 

1 

»73 

12 

17 
6 

6 
14 

3 
16 

17 

M 

»74 

I 

1 

1 

*275 

12 

•s 

q 

I 
t 

276 

10 
2 

•8 

277 

7 
2 

1 

278 
6 

e 

279 

•  •  •  •  • 

1-4 

280 

8 

!  II 

2 

1 

281 

8 
10 

2 

0 
282 

7 

9 
2 

•8 
1 

< 

283 

3 

9 

I 

J 

No. 

970 

20 
22 

284 

3 

441 
442 
443 
444 
445 

446 

447 
448 

449 
450 

451 
452 

453 
454 
455 

456 
457 
458 

460 

461 
462 

463 
464 

465 

456 

^^ 
468 

469 
470 

471 
472 

473 
474 
475 

476 

477 
478 

479 
480 

6 

I 

2 
I 

2 

5 
12 

II 

16 

14 

12 

3 

33 

7 

7 

I 

7 

I 

6 
I 

2 
2 

22 

9 

3 

9 

2 

8 

8 

I 

13 

16 

16 

I^ 

2 

13 

4 
12 

7 

6 

4 
12 

4 

6 

4 
10 

2 

6 

4 
10 

I 

*«/  h    — 

6 

6 

6 

6 

as 

40 

18 

16 

3 

3 

I 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

13 
19 

21 

12 

20 
19 

7 

19 
16 

5 

18 

14 

7 

•  ■  •  •  « 

•  •  • « 
22 

5 
22 

3 
10 

2 
9 

r 

I 

12 
17 

12 

17 

11 
10 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

3 

3 
2 

3 
I 

3 
I 

I 

10 
6 

^ 

4 
6 

I 

I 
3 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

13 

as 

12 

13 
23 

18 

85 

II 

7 

9 

7 

54 

I 

7 

t 

42 

2 

5 

4 

4 

4 

5 

4 

3 

3 

I 
4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

I 

85 

12 

t8 

18 

40 
22 

15 
32 

31 
21 

10 

34 
16 

3 
20 

II 

18 

7 

29 
16 

2 
20 

7 
17 

8 

8 

4 

4 

41 

4 

I 

22 

8 

V  8 

6 

6 

I 

20 

32 

37 

2 

2 

2 

2 

21 

3 

• 

II 
16 

#  •  •  • 

22 

32 

9 

25 

^  8 
24 

"'6' 

20 
3 

21 
3 

21 
3 

20 

3 

3 

2 

14 
20 

19 
19 

6 

16 

6 
16 

I 
3 

59 
9 

59 

II 

50 
10 

47 
7 

3 

•  a  •  ■  ■ 

I 
5 

I 
7 

I 
6 

I 
4 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

12 
5 

12 

5 

12 
5 

12 

5 

I 

I 
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■XAMINATimn, 

ZOOLOGY 

PHYSIOLOGY  AND  HYGIBNB 

GBKIERAL  HISTORY 

No. 

1 

286 

10 

6 

■8 

g 
1 

8 

M 

286 

9 
4 

a 
0 

287 

s 

2 

288 

3 
2 

» 

1 

290 

56 
41 
24 
13 
30 

13 
21 

■51 

68 

49 
18 

*35 

'  2^ 

25 
20 

1  14 

•s 

§ 

1 

291 

53 
51 
25 

14 
24 

13 
.  22 

49 
41 
10 

68 
10 
22 

43 
32 
32 
18 
21 

•8 
.8 

0 

299 

15 
II 

15 

4 
22 

27 

29 

I 

22 

6 

25 
2 

8 

23 
17 
4 
II 
12 

1 

293 

21 
26 

13 
II 

15 

3 

2D 
27 
29 

I 

25 
2 

5 

9 

4 

10 

12 

1 

1 
1 

296 

I 
16 

I 

•8 

g 

'§ 

b3 

296 

I 

9 
I 

•g 
D 

297 

I 

9 

I 

298 

I 

9 

8 

X 

441 
442 
443 
444 
445 

446 
447 
448 

449 
450 

451 
452 

453 
454 
455 

456 
457 
458 

459 
460 

461 
462 

463 
464 

46s 

466 
467 
468 

469 

470 

471 
472 

473 
474 
475 

476 
477 
478 

479 
480 

289 

294 

2 
.  ■  • .  . 
•  •• .  ■ 

I 

•  ••  •  • 

999 

•  • «  •  • 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

5 

5 

5 

5 

I 

3 

3 
II 

4 

2 

2 

I 

•  •  *  •  ■ 

2 

I 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

6 

2 

2 

2 

I 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

♦4 

4 

4 

4 

I 

I 
3 

I 
14 

2   I 

I 
II 

13 

12 

4 

I 
2 

'  20 
II 

25 

19 

9 

37 

15 

Til 

I 

•  •  •  •  « 

I 

3 
9 

I 

I 

I 
5 

I 
I 

4 

s    g 

10 

10 

26 

19 

6 

6 



28 

73 
30 

I  8 
69 
II 
II 

34 
81 

>26 

8 

63 

17 
II 

12 
52 
14 

8 

23 

9 

3 

II 
47 
13 

8 

23 

9 

3 

4 
'  10 

■  •  •  •  « 

9 

4 

4 

4 

6 
.... 

6 

4 

3 

1 

•  ••  •  • 

I 
>   I 

•  •  •  •  • 

4 
17 

3 
17 

2 
14 

I 
14 

4 

II 

12 

c 

e 

120 

57 
36 

49 
43 

14.'? 

'r^ 

74 
31 
7 
43 
25 

17 

2 

D                    mJ 

85   33 
26   7 

52  44 
51  37 

7 

I 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

m    •    •    0 

•  •  «  • 

I.... 

«  ••«  • 
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€0mimtiid 

GRBKK  HISTORY 

ROMAN  HISTORY 

ENGLISH  HISTORY 

»N 

"8 

c 
E 
I 

*5 

s 

809 

I 
12 

I 

1 

808 

I 
12 

s 

1 

1 

305 

« 

806 

1 

c 

6 

807 

1 

808 

a: 

1 
1 

J 

810 

2 

I 

7 

•  •  •  • 

•8 

g 

's 

» 

311 

I 
12 

I 

1 

c 

0 

312 

I 

I 

5 

I 

1 

818 

a 

No. 

800 

I 

801 

I 

16 

I 

804 

I 

800 

814 

441 
442 

443 
444 
445 

446 

447 
448 

449 
450 

451 
452 
453 
454 
455 

456 

457 

458 

459 
460 

461 
462 

463 
464 
465 

466 
467 
468 
469 

470 

471 

472 
473 
474 
475 

476 

477 
478 

479 
480 

13 

12 

9 

8 

I 

8 

7 
4 
I 

2 

•  •  •  • 

17 

17 

16 

16 

6 

10 

'  10 

9 

9 

4 

•  •  •  • 

I 

19 

2 

I 

7 

I 
10 

I 
I 

6 

I 

9 

I 

14 

2 
I 

14 

•  •  •  • 

14 

3 

10 
3 

9 
3 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

«  •  •  • 

7 
3 

I 

9 

I 

I 
6 

I 

2 

2 

I 

13 

4 

r'.  0 

7 

6 

2 

I 

^ 

12 

7 

13 
5 
I 

16 
2 

13 

4 
I 

14 

2 

13 
4 
I 

12 

I 

4 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  •  • 

5 

5 

7 

•  ■ « « 

7 

5 
4 
I 

II 

4 

2 

I 

II 

3 
I 

I 
6 

•  •  •  •  • 

6 

6 

6 

6 

3 

•  •  •  « 

15 
2 

•  •  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

20 

12 

I 

21 
12 

I 

I 

16 
4 

5 

I 

I 

I 

X 

13 
3 

9 

3 

6 
2 

6 
2 

2 
7 

4 
7 

«  •  •  • 

4 
4 

•  •  •  • 

4 
4 

I 

3 

3 

3 

I 

10 
I 
I 

15 
I 

I 

13 

I 
I 

9 
I 

I 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

#  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 

I 

I 

6 

6 

6 

5 

1 
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14 

17 
14 
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II 
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10 
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3 

10 
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10 

7 

7 

I 

II 

II 
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3 
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I 
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2 
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I 
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2 
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2 
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I 
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2 

3 
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*§ 
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II 
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2 

3 

I 

7 

I 

7 
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I 

I 

I 
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I 
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I 

2 

I 

I 

13 

14 

41 
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38 

13 

14 

27 

494 

18 

II 

II 

10 
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3 

II 
II 

9 
201 

3 

2 
2 

3 
9 

5 

4 

4 

•  •  •   • 

•  »  •  ■  1 

26 

45 
12 

19 

61 

6 

28 

2 

125 
37 
18 

27 
17 

27. 

43 
12 

8 

^^ 

28 

2 

12 

18 

31 
6 

5 

31 
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9 

2 

90 

35 
2 

14 

23 

6 

5 

29 
2 

9 

I 

57 
28 

I 

16 

2 

7 
2 

2 

I 
2 
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3 
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' 
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U.  S.  HISTORY 

aO  RKADING  COURSB  IN 
U.  S.   HISTORY 

mtW  YORK  HISTORY 
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1 

•* 
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335 

1 

i 

336 

337 

338 

330 

340 

35 

II 

I 

II 
20 

H    , 
341 

30 
20 

0 
343 

17 
9 

13 

1 
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7 
8 

3 
4 
9 

1 
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844 
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1 
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448 
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453 

454 
455 
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% 
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465 

466 
467 
468 
469 
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472 

473 
474 
475 

476 

477 
478 
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480 

2 

2 

I 

I 

I 

24 

•    •  •    • 

23 
10 

'  13 

20 

8 

10 

19 

7 

'    9 

!       7 
I 

2 

1 

•    •  a    • 

2 

2 

\ 

18 

15 
2 

I? 
3 

22 

15 

8 
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'  II 
.    I 

3 
10 

1 

19 
II 

3 

II 

2 

5 

3 

I 

3 

7 

1 

10 
9 

2 

6 

2 

3 

I 
I 

3 
7 

2 
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12 
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10 
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3 
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1 

12 

8 

21 
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21 
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10 

6 
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8 

2 
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14 

6 

4 

1 

1 

1 
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I 

I 
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6 

28 
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10 

14 

26 
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2 

9 

II 
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25 
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I 
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9 
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3 

I 
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7 
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EXAMIMATIOirS, 

CIVICS 

BCONOMICS 

STBNOGRAl'HV,  50  WORDS  PBS 
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No. 

1 

1 

0 

s 
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6 

8 

3 
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1 

1 
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41 
10 
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12 
II 

*8 
0 
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14 
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7 
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2 
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6 
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7 

» 
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§ 
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18 

4 

1 
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3 
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s 
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2 

I 
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•  •  •  • 

I 

'  5 

6 

4 

4 
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15 
19 
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15 
19 

6 

6 

18 

6 
6 

15 

I 
2 

3 

6 

'  9 

7 

7 

4   ,  ,  , 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

1 
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18 

•  •  •  • 

12 

21 

24 

5 

9 

23 

18 
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21 

I 

12 

20 

24 
10 

4 
23 

12 

II 

6 

I 

5 

.  14 
7 
7 

4 
II 

• 

7 

7 
4 

'  7 

10 

'■  >  •  ■ 

9 

7 

1 

I 

9 

5 

I 

3 

5 

3 

t  2 

2 

F  *    .   «    A 

2 

>•  •  •  • 

3 
8 

1.  *  •  . 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  5' 

3 

3 

'. . . . 
.... 

18 

•  •  «  . 

20 

9 

<  6 

,  5- 

6 

6 

6 

2 

...  . 

I 

5 

I 

I 

■  •  •  • 

1 

, 

_ 

'  15 
23 

12- 

26 

12 

ir 

9 
9 

9 

7 

'  7 

'  5 

^   «: 
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*•  •  •  ■ 

«7 

7 

•  7 

7 

6 

I 

r,  ,  ,  , 

t 

1 

18 
10 

I 

TT  1  rn 

6 

4 
I 

I 

4 

■  •  *  • 

7 
3 

2 

3 

2 

'  5 

I 

10 
I 

1  -  ^ 

5 
I 

•  •  •  • 

30 
22 

9 
23 
16 

37 

^1 

25 
20 

31 
22 

.  28 
15 

8 

I 

"I 

22 

15 

20 
7 

20 
6 

9 

2 

^.  .  ■  ■ 

21 
16 

'i9' 

'  10 
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7 
13 

7 
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19 

2 
18 

2 

2 
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C0miinutd 

STBNOGSAPHY,  75  WOXDS  PKR 

MINUTB 

STENOGRAPHY,  lOO  WORDS  PBR 
MINUTB 

BOOKKBBPING 

1 

»4 

1 

361 

1 

i 

363 

•8 

363 

X 

364 

i 

865 

1 

"l 

« 
> 

366 

•8 

J 
« 

0 

367 

868 

33 

a 

370 

7 
39 

•8 
f 

1 
« 

371 

5. 
'  23 

•8 

3 

379 

5 
15 

|873 

5 
14 

f 

No, 
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369 

374 

2 

5 
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442 

443 
444 
445 

446 
447 
448 
449 
450 

451 
452 

453 
454 
455 

456 

458 
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460 

46T 
462 

463 
464 
465 

466 

467 
468 

469 
470 

471 
472 

473 
474 

475 

476 

477 
478 
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'•  •  ■  • 

1 

2 
10 

2 

<  II 

2 

I  10 

1 

2 
10 

•    e  •  •   • 

5 

•  ■•  •  • 

1 

1  ,    ■  ,  ■    a 

I 

1 

:     I 

9 

7 
17 

i,    ,,  ,    , 
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8 

2 

9 

7 
17 

'37 

•  6 

•  I 

12 

7 
17 

I 

12 

6 

16 

23 
5 
I 

6 

2 
6 

•    ••  •    • 
i 

•   ••  •   • 

1,    ,,  ,    , 

t 

24 

4 
12 

'  17 

3 
12 

12 
3 

•  ID 

8 

3 
9 

2 

2 

•  •  •  •  • 

1,    ,,  ,    , 

I,  , , , 

I 

1 

2 
8 

2 

f    7 

2 

7 

•  •  •  •  • 

3 

1*    «.•   ■ 

1, , ,  , 

•     •    V    • 

•  •  •  •   • 

1 

3 

4 

4 

4 

4 

'•    a  •    • 

'•  •  •  • 

2 

2 
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2 

'*    •  •    • 

2 
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II 

14 
7 

7 

13 
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7 

I 

I 

21 

3 

II 

'29 
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■    I 
.    6 

2 

II 

26 

4 

I 
I 
6 
2 

7 
12 

2 

I 
I 

2 
I 

• 

!•  •.  •  • 

1*  •••  • 



23 
3 

'•    •  •    • 

'•  •  •   • 

14 

14 

5 

38 

17 

'  15 
12 

2 

38 
13 
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II 

2 
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12 

12 

10 

2 

33 

10 

6 
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3 
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BXAMINATMHiS, 
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No. 

1 
g 

a 

375 

1 

M 

H 
376 

1 

877 

1 

378 

s 

s 

a 

380 
40 

77 

'  15 

'51 
22 

I 

'  7 

^  60 

a'5 
7 

1  22 

15 

31 

45 

'  9 

'  27 

17 

37 

•  I 

7 

1 

381 

'  35 
66 

16 

47 

1  2)2 

1 

^  I 
Id 

59 

.27 

•  5 

1 

15 

15 

I  42 

1  21 
6 

37 

•  20 

35 

•0 

1 

0 

382 

•  12 

18 

6 

29 

•  4 

I 

II 
21 
25 

1 

383 

6 

15 
I 

13 

4 

I 
II 

•  31 
24 

c 

1 

J 

a 

385 

10 
29 

•2 
1 

386 

ID 

14 

(S 

0 

387 

3 
h  9 

1 

< 

388 

I 

7 

441 
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443 
444 
445 

446 
447 
448 
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4C2i 
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384 
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1 

f  •  •  • 

. 

•  ••  •  • 

I 

5 

1 

•  •  •  • 

2 

2 

1 

5 

5 

5 

3^ 

24 

'  14 
33 
27 

7 

•  15 

13 

2 

7 
12 

7 

7 

4 

10 

8 

.  II 

6 

2 

2S 
12 

8 

3 

7 

6 

■  I 

9 
4 

'  •  •  •  •  • 

19 
'  I 

•  •  •  • 

i  14 
I 
2 

8 
1  I 

2 

3 

•  •  ■  • 

2 

-.  ..•  • 

453 
454 
455 

456 

457 
458 

459 
460 

461 
462 

463 
464 
465 

466 

467 
468 

469 
470 

471 
472 
47^ 

t. . . . 

r 

1 

1  I 

17 
3 

I 

.  8 

3 

I 

7 
I 

I 

I 

20 

3 

4 
3 
7 

4 

•  •  •  • 

5 

3 

I 
3 

i  16 

,  IS 

'-  -  -  _ 

9 

9 

• 

1 



4 

17 

18 

15 

15 

9 

9 
'. . . . 

5' 

^  A 

•f  -  --•  - 

22 

<26 

14 

10 

14 

13 

**  -  -  - 

3 

I 

1 

•69 

23 

8 

d 

•  •  •  •  • 

24 

Im     m    »      m 

9 

'. . . . 

3 

'•  •  •  • 

<  II 

59 
25 

II 
>  60 

7 

6 

22> 

7 

•  •  •  •  • 
■  •  •  «  • 

•  •  •   • 

36 

I 

■36 

1 

10   ^  I 

• 

'  251   8 

1       • 

■w  1 

1 

»*  *  -  - 

>  64 
62 
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47 

19 
13 

II 
6 

•  •  •  •  • 

2 

4 
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*- 

'. . . . 
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■ 
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33 
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20 
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27 
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II 
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•  •  «  • 

I 

29 

'  II 

30 

3 

4 

16 
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29 
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'  I 

6 
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2 

I 

•  •  •  • 

2 
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I 

16 

18 
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II 
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6 
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g 

a 

M 
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•8 
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1 
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1 

X 
394 

1 
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B 

is 

M 

H 
396 

•8 
s 

3 

397 

•8 

1 

398 

399 

PULIMINARY 

JUNIOR 

No. 

■§ 

TOTAL 

DURING 

YBAR 

Toul 

from 

origin 

Is. 

sued 
dur- 
ing 
year 

403 

Total 
nxMn 
ori- 
gin 

404 

t 

11 
64 

»-4 

Is- 
sued 

400 

14 
19 
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15 
14 

8 
17 
49 
23 

2 
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8 

5- 
10 

5 

18 

15 
6 

4 
14 

3 

9 

12 

8 
484 

'    5' 

with 

honor 

401 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

'•  •  •  • 
I 

•  •  •    « 

•  •  •    • 

•  •  •    • 

4 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  • « 

•  •  •  « 
■  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 
«  ■  •  • 

66 

890 

40S 

375 

330 

30 

131 
221 

8 
213 

^^ 

>  481 

82 

667 

45 

75 
18 

9 

147 
278 

>  12 

113 
360 

484 
127 

108 
6591 

•     27 

441 
442 

443 
444 
445 

446 

447 

448 

449 
450 

451 
452 
453 
454 
455 

456 

458 

459 
460 

461 
462 
463 
464 
465 

466 

467 
468 

469 
470 

471 
472 

473 
474 
475 

476 

477 
478 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  " 

•   *  *   * 

'•  •♦  • 

, 

, 

I 

I 

I 

23 

66 

57 

3 

55 
6 

50 

9 

I 

39 

53 
I 

6 
35 

, 

! 

1 

I 

I 

1 

, 

1,  , ,  , 

1 

, 

, 

1 

*•   •  •   • 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

36 

i 

1 

•    a    •    • 

18 

1 

1 

' 

•    •   •    • 

15 

u  « •  • 

!•  •  ■  • 

24 

>  21 

12 

'    4 

'32 

9 
II 

'  1' 

126 

16 

183 

II 

<   20L 

406 

2066 
376 

89 

390 

•  •  ■  • 
28 

18 

, 

1.  .  .  . 

•               •            •               • 

1 

L  .  «  « 

•  •  •  ■ 
30 

t 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

36 

36 

I 

32 
I 

32 

7 

2? 

37 

37 

37 

9 

no 

1 

19 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

I 
46 
52 

m    9  ^   * 

I 

•    a   •    • 

I 
•  •  •  ■ 

I 

• « •  • 
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•    •   •    • 
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No. 


441 

443 
444 
445 

446 
447 
448 
449 
450 

451 
452 

453 
454 
455 

456 
457 
458 

459 
460 

461 
462 

463 
464 

465 
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467 
468 
469 
470 

471 
472 

473 
474 
475 

476 
477 
478 
479 

480 


KBGENTS  < 

niBOKKTlALS 

ICATBS 

SYSTEM   OF   189 

[ 

CSKTIF 

DIMjOMAS 

30-COUNT 

40-couNT 

50-COUNT 

ADVANCBD 

ACADBMIC 

CLASSICAL 

ADVANCmO 

Issued  during 
year 

r 

bs 

1 

1^ 

bt 
a 

1 

«e  a 

1'^ 

bt 

e 

r 

be 

if 

b* 

e 
•c 

r 

Ec 

H 

416 

bc 

s 

3 

417 

2 

15 

I 

I 

7 

^4 

405 

406 

50 
60 

67 

407 

I 

408 

^   34 

47 

9 

27 

58 

1 

400 

410 

4 

I 

411 

I 

419 

I 
•  •  ■  •  • 

413 

4 
8 

2 

2 

III 

414 

IS 

t 

24 

79 

• 

416 

418 

6 

«    •  •    • 
•    •  •   ■ 

2 
I 

34 
4 

^ 

I 

•    •  •  •    • 

5 
33 

1 

26 

'    P 
80 

2 

52 

5 
40 

3 

2 

37 
53 

19 

II 

54 
I 

31 
2 

17 

I 
2 

5 

52 
4 

97 
3 

4^ 

3 
22 

I 

2 

I 

I 
7 

•    •  ■    « 

20 

'«    «   »    • 

I 
8 

I 

30 

•    •  •  •   • 

3 

6 

•    •  ■  •    • 

3 

7 

t8 

I 

9 

I 

•    •   •    • 

4 

4 

27 
38 

I 

I 
7 

5 
4 

22 

75 

...*.' 

•    •  •    • 

2 

6 

5 

20 

I 

15 

7 
47 

2 

35 

I 

I 
5 

2 
2 

3 
78 

•    •  •  •    ■ 

7 

I 

14 

!• 

56 
16 
22 

3^4 
10 

9 

I 

7 

4 

3 

40 
4 
9 

•  5 

6 

17 

3 

I 

2 

9 

I 

I 

63 
22 

■  35 

■  I 
31 

. ..« . 

39 
II 

19 

4 

I 

6 

I 
I 

O7 
6 

4 

2 

20 

'.  . .  . 

5 

19 

6 

I 

•    •  •   • 

I 

5 

12 

4 

II 

•   •  •    • 

I 

3 

'  •  •  •  ■  • 

18 
30 

217 

73 

I 

25 
69 

13 
16 

93 
61 

10 

3 
I 

38 
I 

4 

•  •  ■  •  • 

I 
6 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

ID 

9 

3 

4 

80 
54 

I 

1 

•  •  •  •  1 

3 

3 

20 
17 

7 

•  •  •  • 

16 
6 

9 

52 

9 

2 

15 
106 

^  1 

6 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

...........     *f 

I  1    I  1    S; 

I') 

a  Total  from  origin  same  as  issued  during  year 
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CONFBRRKD,  continued 


SYSTEM   OF   1895 


a  CRKTIFICATBS 


COUNT 


419 


24- 

COUNT 


C 
u 

•O  c« 

3 

Si 


36- 

COUNT 


tUD 

C 
u 


a  DIPLOMAS 


i8- 

COUNT 


420 


I- 


421 


bfi 

c 


9 

C/3 


422 


VaN- 


APKORTIONMKNT   OF   ACADEMIC    KIND 


C 
'u 

(/) 


For  creden- 
tials ariil 
attendance 
beinjj  60%  of 
the  amount 
due  fur  i8q5 

and  from 
Horton  law 


423 


424 


For  attend- 
ance I  o>«(>  and 
from  Horton 
law 


2 

2 

4 
I 

3 

•  •  ■  •  • 

$247.14 
361.05 

194.03 
224.36 

372.53 

6 

I 

3 

3 
6 

2 

2 

I 

2 

I 

3 
b6 

16 

5 
I 

8 

4 

181.16 
307.28 

b2 

3'>7.78 

109.00 

I 

3 
2 

'?02.82 

135.88 

I 

286.79 
138.39 
110.45 

325.40 
32928 
107.06 

I 

10 
6 

T  I 

I 

I 

b3 
3 

3 

I 

157.58 

2 

263.66 

9 

2 

3 

4 

5 

287.03 

159-79 

160.22 
1,134.96 

142.06 
120.99 

360.94 
261.57 
173.00 

100.00 

277.41 
100.00 

216.77 
178.00 

1,153.^ 
49584 
110.00 

401.39 
368.49 

I 

3 
8 

6 

5 
5 

I 

7 

2 

2 

I 

I 

4 

I 

7 

4 

2 

•  •  •  •  • 

2 

b48 
10 

8 

4 

17 

•  •  •  •  • 
I 

13 

2 

5 

I 

I 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

425 

$147.60 

177.29 
128.09 

130.13 
177.32 

100.00 

140.31 
201.75 
206.82 
103.91 

141.40 
135.46 

159.51 
113.66 
103.23 

199.60 

176.43 
109.62 
122.04 
152.69 

100.00 
162.21 
137.02 
121.54 
1,910.15 

114.78 
124.77 
184.29 
150.75 
179.36 

106.15 
170.63 
105.63 
152.25 
142.13 

642.48 
262.85 

103.35 
196.11 
247.60 


FOR    HOOKS   AND 
APPARATUS 


During 
year 


Total  to  date 


1: 


426 

$54.01 
101.65 
22.50 
180.00 
109.00 


20.00 

50.00 
106.93 
165,00 


50.00 


90.14 


500.00 
97.70 


50.00 


30.00 
50.00 


150.00 


427 

$122.76 
610.21 

47.50 
630.00 

1,155.24 


100.00 

275.00 
736.00 

216.16 

319.25 

106.93 

'.51500 


510.28 


125.00 


1,665,22 

1,148.87 

240.10 

1,683.95 
238.54 


1,072.09 

120.00 


30.00 
850.00 


615.60 
1. 976.41 

1,125.00 
894.70 


16.00 
700.00 


No. 


441 

442 
443 
444 
445 

446 

447 
448 

449 
450 

451 
452 

453 
454 
455 

456 
457 
458 

459 
4(X) 


Sh*m'n  c.  441 
Sh'm*n  u.  44a 
Shortsv . .  443 
Sidney . . .  444 
Silver  Cr.  445 

Silver  S..  446 
Sinclairv.  447 
Sing  Sing  448 
Skaneat..  449 
Smithv . . .  450 

Sodus....  451 
Solvay...  452 
Southam..  453 
So.GrsF.4S4 

So.N'wB.4S5 

So.  Side . .  456 
Spencer..  457 
Spencerp.  458 
S.  S.  Sew.  459 
Stamford.  460 


4(3 1  Stapleton.46x 

^02  Starkey...  463 

463  Staten  I . .  463 

464  Stillw'ter.  464 

465  Syracuse.  465 

466  Tarryt'n .  466 

467  TemplcG.  467 

468  Ten  Br'k.  468 

469  Theresa. .  469 

470  Ticond*a..  470 

471  Tivoli....  471 

472  Tonaw*a.  47a 

473  Tottcfiv..  473 

474  Troy  A...  474 

475  Troy  F...  475 

476  Troy  H..  476 

477  Trum'sb..  477 

478  Truxton..  478 

479  Tully 479 

480  Ulster....  480 


b  Of  these  one  was  issued  with  honor. 
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No. 


48xUnadilla.  481 
48a  U.  A.  Bel.  482 

483  Unions..  483 

484  Union  U..  484 
485Utlca  C.  485 

486  Utica  Fe.  486 

487  Utlca  Fr..  487 
488Valatie...  488 
489  Valley  F.  489 
49oVanEtten  49^ 

49Z  Vernon  . .  ^i 
49a  Verona.. .  492 

493  Victor....  493 

494  Warner. .  494 

495  Walden  . .  495 

496Walkill...  496 

497  Walton. . .  4Q7 

498  Walworth  498 
499War'n8b..  499 
SooWarMw..  500 

50Z  Warwick.  50 1 

503  Wash' t*n.  502 
SosWatcrfM.  503 

504  Waterloo.  504 
SosWaterp't.  5^5 

So6Watcrt'n.  506 
507  Waterv  . .  507 
5o8Watervl..  508 
S09  Watkins. .  509 
SioWaverly.  51O 

511  Wayland.  511 
)5ia  Webster. .  512 
513  Weedsp't.  513 
5x4  Wellsville  514 
SisWestVl'h.  515 

5i6Wcstficld.  516 
5i7W.Heb'n.  517 
5i8Wcstport.  518 

519  W.  Win..  519 

520  Whitch'U.  520 


EXAUOh 


NAME 


Unadilla  union  school 

Union  academy  of  Belleville. 
Union  Springs  union  school. 

Union  union  school 

Utica  catholic  academy , 


Utica  female  academy. . . . , 

Utica  free  academy , 

Valatie  union  school , 

Valley  Falls  union  school, 
Van  Etten  union  school.., 


Vernon  union  school 

Verona  union  school 

Victor  union  school '. 

Wagner  memorial  Lutheran  college, 
Walden  union  school 


Wallkill  free  academy 

Walton  union  school 

Walworth  academy 

Warrensburg  union  school. 
Warsaw  union  school 


Warwick    institute , 

Washington  academy. . , 
Waterford  union  school, 
Waterloo  union  school. 
Waterport  union  school. 

Watertown  high  school 
Waterville  union  school 
Watervliet  union  school 
Watkins  union  school.. 
Waverly   high  school... 


Wayland  union  school 

Webster  union   school 

Weedsport  union  school 

Wellsville  union  school ....... 

Wester!eigh  collegiate  institute, 


Westfield  academy  and  union  school. 

West  Hebron  union  school 

Westport  union  school 

West  Winfield  union  school 

Whitehall  union  school 


READING 


Si 
u 

g 

M 

a 


2 


a 
m 


5 
6 

68  l 


2>II 

35 
6 

21 

50 

34 
40 


67 

77 
18 


28 
60 

14 


9 
37 

36 

165 

45 
106 

14 
50 

18 
13 


30 
24 

78 
7 
4 

46 

27 


8 

27 
21 

10 

6 

63 


216 

12 

6 

21 

17 

4 

55 


15 

76 

55 
5 
9 

31 

15 
28 

17 

38 

8 

125 

46 
40 
16 

54 

29 

13 
50 
60 

24 

46 
14 
15 
64 
23 


•2 


(I 

•o 
s 
« 

•o 
« 

6 


27 
21 

10 

6 

60 


216 

12 

6 

21 

17 

4 

38 


s 

p 
o 

a 


I 

2 
I 
I 

3» 


S3 

2 

3 
16 

3 

2 

16 


15 

..... 
3 

76 

14 

55 

9 

5 

3 

9 

4 

31 

5 

15 
28 

10 
19 

17 

1 

7 

5 

•'/ 

42 

4 

40 
16 

II 

54 

10 

29 

21 

13 

49 
60 

4 

24 

10 

41 

8 

14 

5 

38 

3 

12 

2 
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ATlONf 

j 

WRITING 

SPELLING 

KLBMBNTARY  BNGUSH 

1 

•0 

1 

No. 

1 

a 

•8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

a 

1^ 

1 

1 

u 

i 

1 

1 
'1 

K 

3 

i 
§ 

X 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

17 

32 

29 

12 

29 

^ 

37 

36 

9 

52 

66 

30 

29 

5 

481 

•  •  •  • 

31 

31 

3 

46 

17 

16 

4 

20 

35 

24 

21 

5 

482 

5 

10 

10 

•  •  ■  •  • 

54 

54 

21 

21 

4 

46 

42 

17 

16 

I 

483 

4 

4 

4 

32 

29 

17 

16 

2 

30 

3S 

21 

17 

•  •  •  ■ 

484 

60 

56 

56 

31 

"7 

123 

71 

68 

9 

59 

58 

38 

31 

I 
■  •  •  • 

485 
486 

•  •  •  « 

220 

226 

226 

46 

t 

456 

259 

259 

58 

287 

287 

210 

195 

13 

487 

45 

14 

14 

21 

10 

8 

2 

32 

22 

13 

13 

a  •  •  ■ 

488 

6 

6 

6 

I 

57 

•  55 

35 

34 

^^ 

57 

57 

30 

28 

2 

489 

20 

.  20 

20 

10 

50 

50 

27 

23 

6 

18 

18 

12 

8 

2 

490 

•  •  •  • 

17 

17 

2 

43 

31 

15 

15 

3 

48 

^  55 

l6 

13 

a  •  •  • 

491 

63 

26 

12 

2 

45 

28 

21 

19 

4 

25 

25 

II 

8 

492 

52 

60 

39 

23 

40 

70 

45 

43 

8 

67 

64 

39 

28 

4 

493 

II 
83 

6 

53 

6 
27 

6 
27 

3 
3 

II 
120 

4 

52 

4 
24 

4 
23 

2 

•  •  •  « 

494 

43 

18 

18 

2 

495 

93 

120 

100 

21 

94 

153 

114 

III 

48 

82 

129 

100 

94 

10 

490 

18 

55 

55 

6 

18 

lOI 

48 

47 

15 

8H 

'  87 

38 

35 

2 

497 

•  •  •  • 

4 

4 

4 

27 

^§ 

7 

6 

I 

47 

10 

3 

3 

•  •  •  • 

498 

33 

37 

9 

•  •  •  •  • 

48 

36 

17 

17 

I 

'  33 

5? 

9 

8 

«  •  •  • 

499 

75 

63 

49 

9 

87 

134 

43 

43 

5 

52 

76 

49 

33 

6 

500 

IQ 

19 

16 

9 

45 

46 

'  36 

35 

8 

23 

19 

16 

16 

2 

501 

•  a  •  • 

'  ^3 

15 

8 

27 

.  58 

24 

23 

5 

44 

35 

14 

II 

I 

502 

•  •  •  • 

17 

17 

•  •  ■  •  ■ 

58 

48 

48 

13 

'  32 

32 

4 

3 

•  •  •  • 

503 

45 

43 

43 

•  •  •  ■  « 

93 

[105 

63 

57 

7 

55 

62 

43 

32 

■  •  ■  • 

504 

100 

8 

8 

I 

140 

31 

13 

10 

I 

24 

31 

14 

9 

•  •  •  • 

50s 

I4Q 

146 

135 

29 

153 

163 

116 

90 

30 

148 

149 

130 

127 

25 

506 

42 

42 

42 

I 

34 

44 

24 

24 

4 

^ 

63 

43 

40 

2 

507 

106 

25 

21 

■  •«  ■  • 

60 

40 

40 

39 

15 

,  65 

5? 

24 

23 

3 

508 

15 

18 

17 

23 

34 

'  21 

21 

12 

33 

« 

3? 

28 

I 

509 

52 

55 

55 

2 

79 

90 

68 

67 

17 

55 

4fy 

46 

2 

510 

2P 

34 

34 

I 

45 

65 

^ 

28 

4 

46 

71 

37 

20 

•  •  •  • 

511 

93 

18 

18 

5 

41 

46 

16 

15 

2 

34 

32 

24 

21 

•  •  •  • 

512 

•  •  •  • 

54 

54 

22 

20 

60 

?? 

37 

14 

73 

lOI 

49 

43 

2 

513 

40 

87 

63 

3 

30 

115 

66 

59 

10 

52 

»7 

H 

52 

6 

514 

^5 

25 

25 

10 

34 

34 

23 

22 

II 

30 

30 

>  18 

18 

2 

51S 

no 

49 

46 

7 

95 

85 

46 

46 

8 

195 

71 

49 

47 

7 

516 

7 

14 

14 

5 

16 

25 

15 

14 

[  6 

36 

21 

10 

10 

I 

5^Z 

4 

•  15 

15 

5 

98 

§^ 

12 

10 

2 

62 

42 

26 

19 

•  «  •  • 

518 

24 

31 

30 

2 

38 

64 

22 

21 

2 

33 

56 

26 

23 

2 

519 

27 

23 

12 

I 

120 

100 

23 

23 

3 

32 

30 

14 

14 

I 

520 
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EXAUINATIOMI, 


No. 


481 
4821 

483 
484 
485 

4S6 

487 
488 

489 
490 

491 
492 

493 
494 
495 

4^ 
497 
498 

499 
500 

501 
502 

503 
504 
505 

506 

507 
508 

509 
510 

511 
512 

513 
514 
515 

516 
517 
518 
519 

5«20 


57 
26 

44 
27 

43 


ARITHMETIC 


^ 

T3 

41 

«> 

u 

c 

5 

E 

-4 

R 

20   21 


70 

54 
38 
42 

34 


•V 

•0 

V 

w 

S 

^ 

« 

0 

u 

< 

22 

23 

o 

□ 
o 

X 


29 
22 

II 

12 

19 


29 
22 

10 

10 

18 


24 
2 


3 
3 


GBOGRAJ-HY 


•2 

2 

c 

2 

S 

'M 

01 

Id 

25 

26 

u 


•o 


50 

15 

58 

30 

34 


89 

38 

f  34 

15 

52 

18 

41 

16 

33 

25 

415 

300 

Z7 

14 

45 

26 

14 

II 

53 

24 

Zl 

17 

83 

42 

5 

5 

52 

29 

170 

107 

86 

43 

31 

20 

48 

14 

92 

48 

31 

19 

47 

20 

15 

II 

91 

58 

51 

15 

201 

155 

47 

35 

65 

47 

53 

41 

74 

54 

72 

45 

61 

SJi 

47 

38 

72 

49 

34 

9 

76 

54 

30 

16 

54 

26 

71 

ZZ 

IZ 

20 

28 

31 
12 

16 

12 

18 


e 

o 

e 
o 

K 


20 


BNGLISK,   1ST  YXAJt 


%i 

9 

e 


30 


T3 
%» 

B 

"i 

P4 


31 


J 
0 


32 


o 


33 


e 

o 

B 
O 

X 


34 


254 
40 

36 

17 

93 
29 

75 


84 

65 
136 

58 

47 

57 

28 
60 
48 
74 
ZZ 

222 

52 
60 

38 
61 

36 
82 

52 

55 
35 

95 
50 
78 
55 
29 


257  1 188 


32 

34 
II 

60 
17 
65 


54 

86 

154 
20 

50 

96 

25 
50 

48 

17 
41 

201 

51 


10 
6 

7 

26 

4 

36 


182 

10 

6 

4 

25 

4 

ZZ 


14 
I 


74 

51 
80 

63 

89 

35 

68 
30 
48 
68 

31 


15 

73 

63 

8 

10 

31 

15 
23 
19 
35 
13 

145 

34 
21 

19 
59 

22 
29 
30 
39 

7 

44 
16 

23 
34 
20 


15 

72 

61 

6 

10 

31 

13 
^Z 
18 

35 
10 

144 

33 
20 

19 

55 

20 

25 

30 

34 

7 

44 

13 
20 

33 
20 


25 
II 


2 
2 


415 
46 

51 
14 

53 

ZZ 
80 

14 
73 

92 
70 
(£ 
32 
50 

ZZi 
28 


3 
I 

34 

13 

7 

13 


4 

2 


9 
I 

2 

I 

8 


74 
28 

2Q2 

47 

65 

39 
62 

47 
40 

34 
23 
34 

90 

44 
57 
38 

55 


266 
II 

?2 

7 

21 

13 

35 

5 
28 

102 

43 
16 

13 
32 

18 
15 

9 
55 

9 

143 
ZZ 
41 
41 
54 

29 
24 

32 

41 
8 

46 
16 
20 

27 
19 


18 


I 
I 


17 
6 


I 
2 


5 
I 

23 


4 
6 

2 
2 

I 


I 
I 


1 


10 


10 


8 


2 
3 
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€9Kimued 


ENGLISH,   aD   YEAR 


1 


■■t% 

e 


35 


V 

c 


b2 


80 


T3 
V 

E 


37 


o 


38 


S 

o 
c 
o 


39 


ENGLISH,    3c 

)   YEAK 

ADVANCED   ENGLISH 

1 

•a 
4* 

a 

T 

•s 

■ 

•0 

•8 

•s 

* 

n 

s 

c 

i    J 

0 

e 

g 

g 

6 

0 

</*. 

ei 

0 

tn 

rt 

•>s 

0 

d 

M 

0 

< 

S 

c 

;a 

U 

< 

& 

40 

41 

4S 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

10 


10 





18 

21 

54 
25 


334 
28 
II 
20 

55 
II 

55 
18 
86 

71 
97 
28 

35 
80 

4 

4 

50 

70 

24 

106 

43 
22 

89 

28 
66 
16 

14 
39 

90 

16 
47 

63 


21 
39 

54 

25 


337 
17 
II 
6 

41 
II 

51 
2 

60 
82 

iilOI 

12 
50 
79 

5 

3 

50 

72 

25 

96 
36 

15 

36 

112 

22 
90 

25 
67 
39 

41 
12 

27 

23 
60 


10 
25 

26" 
5 


204 

7 
8 

3 

22 

4 

33 
2 

19 

70 
50 

8 

9 
39 

5 

2 

12 

28 

8 

81 
23 

7 

18 

43 

10 

35 
16 

32 

19 

22 

I 

10 
18 
14 


7 
19 

17 
2 


132 

4 
6 

2 

II 
2 

13 
2 

8 

58 

46 

3 

3 

31 

3 
I 

7 
16 

5 

70 

19 

5 

X7 

•43 

4 
18 

15 
22 

18 

21 

I 

9 

9 

14 


7 
2 


21 


I 
I 

5 


No. 


481 
4S2 

483 
484 

485 

486 
487 
488 

489 
490 

401 
492 

40." 
494 
495 

496 
497 
498 
49^ 

I  500 

I  501 
I  502 

503 
504 
505 

506 

507 
SoS 

509 
510 

511 
512 

513 

514 
515 

516 

517 
518 

519 
520 
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No. 


481 
482 

483 
484 
485 

486 

487 
488 

489 
-#90 

^I 
492 

493 
494 
495 

496 

497 

498 

'  499 
500 

501 
502 

503 
504 
505 

506 

507 
508 

509 
510 

5" 
512 

513 
S14 
515 

516 
517 
518 
519 

520 


BNGUSH  COMPOSITION 


I 

a 


50 

7 
12 

7 
20 

27 


236 

6 

8 

27 

70 
6 

47 
18 

^IIO 

44 

21 

32 


I 


51 

7 
20 

12 

24 
30 


236 

3 

5 

14 

41 
6 

42 
2 

30 

66 

54 

5 

46 

61 


I 

'a 
0 


52 

3 

17 

8 

19 
18 


•8 


II 

II 

12 

7 

23 

18 

17 

8 

17 
4 

70 

77 

35 

37 

12 

12 

6 

10 

57 

65 

36 

3t 

17 

21 

15 
16 

24 
60 

17 

17 

45 

47 

13 
46 

II 

35 

20 

30 

33 

37 

209 

2 

5 
8 

30 

32 

2 

>  16 

66 
38 

5 
13 
51 

8 
9 

13 
10 

3 

64 

24 
6 

8 
44 

27 
20 

18 

13 

29 

5 
II 

21 

II 


58 

3 


15 

14 


t 

o 
p 
o 


54 


SHBTORIC 


172 
I 

I 

19 

2 

2 
14 

65 
30 

4 
12 

51 


2 

I 
2 


I 
I 


^  8 
14 


>  II 
6 


7 

3 
I 

62. 

17 

5 
8 

43 

22 

20 

15 
32 

13 

28 

5 

9 

16 

10 


4 

2 


I 

5 


4 
I 


a 


65 

3 


66 

4 
II 

14 


134 

ID 


28 


33 

24 
IS 


135 

7 


8 


28 


30 

\  24 
20 


14  I  9 
24  I  29 


17 
22 

20 


42 

41 

2 

4 
13 

I 

19 

9 

16 

9 

37 

26 

8 
3 


25 
39 
20 


45 

38 

2 

5 
•  13 

I 

19 
12 

34 
9 

15 

18 

14 

9 

3 


"8 


67 

2 


97 

5 


6 
7 


27 
22 


24 

II 


6 
24 


13 
16 

14 


44 

33 
2 

5 
13 

I 

19 

9 
20 

5 

II 

II 

8 

7 

3 


•8 
g 


58 

2 

8 

5 


KMGU8H  LITBXATUSS 


5 

§ 


69 


78 

3 


5 
6 


19 


18 

24 
II 


4 
21 


12 
II 
12 


44 
32 


5 
13 

I 

19 

7 

18 

5 

II 
9 

I 

3 


I 

•  •  •  •  • 


I 

•  ••  • 


6 
3 


15 


1 
I 


60 


9 

4 
12 


9 
I 


2a 


13 


18 

18 

12 


2 

8 


43 

26 

2 

7 
8 


10 


12 


I 
i 

K 


61 


a 


6» 


9 

4 
12 


9 
2 


16 


13 


\  18 

18 
13 


9 

4 
9 


7 

2 


14 


12 


17 

18 

12 


7\    5 


I 


I 
81  7 


42 

26 

2 

7 
8 


10 

I 

14 


I  9  I  8 


I 
2 


II 
7 


4 
2 

II 

8 


"8 
\ 


63 


38 

26 

2 

/ 

8 


13 

6 

I 

10 
6 


9 
3 
7 


7 

2 


10 


II 


12 

18 
12 


35 
26 

I 
7 


8 


10 


10 
6 


•••  • 
I 


2 
2 


13 
6 


I 


7 
17 


2 
I 
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AMBRICAN  LITBRATURK 

BNGLISH  READING 

BKGIXSH  SBUECnONS 

1 

w 

C 

«i 
1 

H 

66 

a 
« 
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67 

1 

68 
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69 

1 
S 

70 

1 

'a 
ft 

K 

71 

7« 

f 

-< 
78 

1 

e 

0 

g 

a 

1 

75 

76 

< 

6 
77 

'  •  •  •  • 

78 

1 

79 

. ... . 

No. 

65 

74 

481 

("" 

•   •  •   • 

•  •  •  •  • 

'ft  t  •  • 

3    ^ 

3 

'•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

2 

2 
. .  • « 

2 

^. ... . 
.  *  •  •  • 

482 
483 

I 

0  ' 

%^ 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  ■ 

2 

3 

2 

3 

1 

1 

•  •  •  ■ 

)•  •  •  • 

..... 

484 

«  •  •  • 

22 

•  •  •  • 

20 

•  •  •  • 

19 

18 

4 

2 

2 

1 

5 

s 

s 

5 

I 

485 
486 

«  •  •  • 

22 

3 

•  •  •  • 

4 

•  •  •  • 
22 

4 

19 
I 

6 

1 

t 

fa  •  •  • 

487 

I 

I 

1 

I 

I 

1 

'•  • .  • 

488 

•  •  •  • 

489 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

«   •  •   • 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

490 

•  •  ■  • 

•  • « • 

•  «  •  • 

5 

5 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

5 

5 

•  2 

1 

•  •  •  « 

1 

'  3 

3 

2 

2 

•  ■  •  • 

491 
492 

•  •  •  • 
2 

•  •  •  • 

3 

3 

3 

2 

15 

15 

12 

II 

3 

2 

2 

2 

I 

493 
494 

I 

■  •  •  • 

I 

I 
9 

I 

I 
8 

I 

I 
8 

•  •  ■  * 

'•  •  •  • 

495 

•  •  •  •  « 

I 
4 

20 
6 

23 

7 

1 

23 

7 

23 

7 

II 

2 

406 

•  •  •  • 
10 

6 

"6 

6 

•  •  •  • 

I 

497 
498 

•  •  •  • 

18 

18 
17 

•  •  •  « 

7 
16 

18 
13 

•  •  •  • 

6 
15 

15 
12 

5 
16 

14 
12 

1 

2 

19 

I 
'  10 

I 
9 

499 

7 

2 

6 

15 

500 

501 

•  •  •  • 

15 
•  9 

4 
26 

9 

3 
12 

8 

1. 

3 
12 

8 

•  •  •  •  • 

2 
I 

3 

3 

•  •  •  • 

3 

•  •  •  • 

502 
503 

1 

•  •  «  • 

504 

SOS 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  ■  •  ■ 

8 
7 

8 
7' 

•  •  •  • 

8 
7 

8 
7 

2 

506 

II 
6 

II 
6 

7 
15 

1 

'  11 
6 

4 
15 

10 

3 

4 

14 

10 
I 

507 

5 

5 

s 

i 

4 

2 

508 

'•  •  •  • 

50Q 

•  •  •  • 
10 

12 

12 

12 

4 

15 

13 

1 

510 
5^1 

.... 

15 
6 

14 

7 

30 

13 

7 

24 

12 

5 
22 

3 
2 

10 

I 

2 

2 

2 

I 

13 

6 

S 

4 

512 

513 
514 
51S 

15 

1 

•  •  •  • 

7 

7 

6 

•  •  •  •  « 

•  •  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

2 

•  •  •  •  • 

TO 

8 

3 
2 

16 
7 

7 

2 

2 

15 
3 

7 
2 

2 

15 
3 

I 

•  •  •  • 

2 

2 

i 

2 

1 

I 

I 

I 

I 

516 

3 

•  •  •  • 
16 

7 

S17 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  5 
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15 

14 
10 

12 

14 
12 

9 
12 

8 

6 

II 

■  7 
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2 
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I 
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2 
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I 
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I 
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I 
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ENGLISH   PROSB 

ENGLISH   roSTRY 

AMBKICAN   SKLECTICyNS 
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•8 

s 

ftO 

•8 

1 

81 

•8 

E 
S 

0 

83 

•8 

< 

83 

a 
0 

X 

1 

U 

5 

M 

B 
^^ 

85 

1 

86 

■8 

1 

u 

87 

•8 
S 

< 
88 

0 
c 
0 
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1 

u 

B 

90 

•8 

c 

i 

U 
91 

"8 

s 

1 

92 

•8 

1 

< 

93 

s 

§ 

48l 
482 

483 
4«4 
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489 
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495 
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497 
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84 

89 

94 

I 

I 

I 

I 

12 

13 

13 

13 

12 

1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

I 

4 
3 

5 
5 

4 

A 

I 
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I 

I 

I 
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14 

14 

II 
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1 

• 
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1 

• 

■ 
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I 

15 

16 

14 
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• 

k 
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503 
504 
505 

S06 

5 

5 
15 

5 
14 

5 
14 

I 

9 

1 

1 

9 

9 

'*9 6 

■ 1 

;:.:!::;: 

t 

t 

1 
1 

507 
508 

•^OQ 

I 

:     I 

I 

I 

't 

20 
6 

19 
6 

19 
5 

7 
2 

( 

510 

14 

1 

16 

16 

15 

s 

1 

•    ■  •  •    • 

« 

512 

513 
5^4 
SIS 

13 
14 
15 

10 

14 
26 

9 
14 
26 

9 
14 

25 

4 
4 
7 

6 

6 

6 

3 

1 

516 

S17 

1 

' 

I 

I 

T 

•  •  •  • 

•    •   •    • 

i 

518 

519 
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I 

'I 

3 

3 

T  T 

T    I           T 

i 

, 

• 

7 
2 

•  •  •  • 

1 

•  •  ■  « 

•   •  «    • 
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cmUinm^d 


CSRMAM  CLASSICS  IN   BNULISH 


1 

u 


95 


•8 

a 

a 

X 


96 


t 


U 


97 


1 


98 


FRBNCH  CLASSICS  IN  KNCUSH 


e 

o 

§ 


99 


1 


100 


e 


^ 


101 


-s 

0 


109 


•8 

o 
a 


103 


g 

SB 
104 


No. 


481 
482 
483 
484 
485 

486 

48^ 

489 
490 

49T 
492 

493 
494 
495 

496 

497 
498 

499 
500 

50  r 
502 

503 
504 

505 

506 

507 
508 

509 

510 

511 
512 

513 
514 
515 

516 

517 

518 

519 
520 
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IXAMIBATIOXfy 

GREEK  CLASSICS  IN  BNGUSH 

OBKMAN,   1ST  YEAR 

GBKMAN,   2D  YBAK 

No. 

M 

1-4 

106 

"8 
t 

w 

106 

1 
0 

107 

1 

< 
108 

i 

a 
0 

1 

i 

M 

a 
110 

•8 

.3 
§ 

111 

I 

4 

I 

•8 
e 

'a 

u 

lis 

I 

4 
I 

•8 
1 

< 

113 

I 

4 
I 

e 

0 

§ 

X 

1 
to 

a 

116 

2 

•8 

C 

1 
lie 

!  9 1 

•8 

E 
'3 

0 

117 

2  1 

d 
0 

481 

482 

483 
484 

4»5 

486 
487 
488 
489 
490 

491 
492 

493 
494 
495 

496 
497 
498 

499 
500 

501 
502 

503 
504 
505 

506 

507 

S08 

509 
510 

511 
512 

513 
514 
515 

516 

517 

109 

114 

I 
I 

118   119 

.... 

4 

3       5  1    2       I  1 

1 

1 

9 

7 

7 

!••  .  •  .   « 

1 



1 
1 

1 
1 



41 

f  43 

34 

33 

8 

30 

31      1      19 

I. 

IQ           4 

•  • .  • 

9 

5 

3 

3 

••••(•••* 

•    •  •    • 

•  •  •  • 

.  .  •  ■  • 

f....| 

....     ....I... 

1 

1 

'    3 
II 

53 
14 

19 
46 

3 

7 

25 

■  12 

19 
19 

I 
5 

25 
9 

19 
16 

I 
,    2 

25 

18 
16 

, 

! 1 

•  •  •  •  • 

II 

2 
19 

2    1      2   1....! 

19  |.   19       19  1        8 

*  . .  * , 

*  1    * 

3 
f     I 

20 
'  30 

20 
13 

-  ..  -,.-.-1-  — 
1         ) 

18  !   18  !        2 

>  •  •  ■  • 

7          7  1 

/ 

1 

•  •••(••    • 
1 

•  *..  ..... 

6 

I 

12 
I 

12 

I 

12 

3 

6 

II 

6 

6 

. 

.•«......,.... 

' 

L...! 

17 

17 

IS 

15 

I 

I    ' 

•  •  •  •  . 

I 

41 
II 

24 

7 

18 
7 

18 

•    7 

19 
7 

10 
/ 

0                     0      1 

5       5  j      I 

I 

'•  •  •  • 

ID 

8 

15 

9 
6 

16 

8 

47 

ID 

8 

14 

>    6 

6 

'I 

26 

8 
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10 
6 
6 

16 

7 
19 

8 
8 

6 

6 

6 

16 

7 
18 

2 
4 

I 
I 
I 
2 

3 
4 

1 
, , , ,  .   -  -1 

5 
2 

*  •  •  • 

•  •  •   • 

26 

5 

2 
I 

i 

2 
10 

5 

2 
I 

4 
6 

2 

5 

2 
I 

2 

• 

4  •  ••  •  * 

5    

2  ' 

::::i::::: 

1      c  1         . 

*       •••!"•■" 

*V*     1         /      I        J       ..... 

I. 

S18 
S19 

•       •      •       •        '•       •      «       • 

4 

4 

2 

2 

«  •  •  •  • 

3   '3 1  I  "iT.;... 

\,    ,  1     ..!..  .. 
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•       •••           «•«• 

4 

4 

3 

2 

I 

•  .••K.-.l.. ..!....! 
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•,.*^ 

CBRIIAN,   3D  YKAR 

PRBNCH,  1ST  YBAR 

FRBNCH,  SD  YBAR 

H4 

1 

121 

I 
2 

1 
122 

•2 

1 

< 

128 

1 

1 

a 
126 

3 

1 

1 

9 

H 

» 

126 

s 

1 
*« 

D 

127 

4 

1 

128 

3 

s 

§ 

•    .-      03       Instructed 

181 

'    3 

182 

2 

1 

188 

2 

1 

No. 

120 

T 

124 

129 

'       I 

134 

I 

481 
482 
483 
484 
48s 

486 

488 
489 
490 

491 
492 

493 
494 
495 

496 

497 
498 

499 
500 

501 

502 

503 
504 
50s 

506 

507 
508 

509 
510 

511 
512 

513 
514 
515 

516 

517 
518 

519 
520 

I 

I 

I 

1 

•  •  •  • 

1 

1 ,  B  0  « 

I 

12 

13 

9 

8 

1 

2 

24 

24 

20 

18 

s 

19 

19 

12 

12 

2 

•  •  • " 

1 

1  ^  ^  0  ^ 

•  •  •  • 

'•  •  a 

^ 

'«  •  •  a 

^ 

1 

15 

9 

9 

9 

6 

■  •  •  a 

'■  ■ . . 

2 

•  •  *  • 

I 

I 

4 

3 

3 

3 

I 

>  a  •  a  a 

1  •  •  •  • 

^ 

I.  •  •  ■ 

*  a  a  a  a 

•  «  «  * 

2 

2 

I 
7 

I 

7 

I 

7 

I 

s 

I 

27 
7 

I 

19 

7 

*•  •  •  • 

27 
7 

14 
7 

7 

7 

"6 

4 

[  _  _  _ 

/        < 

19 

17         TC 

II 

18 

10 

9 

7 

•*/ 

-»^ 

I 

1 

2 

2 

2 

•  •  •  • 

a  a  a  •  • 

' . .  • . 

I 
4 
5 

I 
4 

5 

I 
4 

5 

'. .  * . 

I 

t 

( 

a  •  «  • 

.... 

I 

I 

I 

I 

'•  ■  •  • 

,    >^ , 

12 

9 

7 

4 

TO 

7 

5 

a 

•  « •  •  • 

.... 

■  a  a  • 

•  •  •  • 
.... 

•  •  •  a 

a  •  •  • 

«a*a«   aaaa 

'•  ■  * . 

'a  •  ■  a  a 
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No. 
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482 

484 
485 

486 

487 
488 

489 

490 

491 
492 

493 
494 
495 

496 
497 
498 

499 
500 

501 
502 
503 
504 
505 

506 

507 
508 

509 
510 

511 
512 

513 
514 
S15 

516 
517 
518 

519 
520 


PRSNCH,  3D  VBAR 


5 

a 


135 


e 


(S 


136 


1 

1 

E 

> 

0 

fit 

C! 

G 

< 

1»7 

138 

e 

o 

e 
o 

X 


LATIN,    ISt  YBAR 


LATIN,  3D  YRAK 


139 


140 

II 

8 
7 


B 


£ 


141 

II 
13 

6 


J 

*2 
U 


14S 

6 
II 

2 


■0 

t) 

•2 

t 

> 

0 
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0 

0 

M 

? 

0 

» 

C 

143 

144 

145 

B 

E 


^      (2      0      < 


146 


6 

II 

2 


•0    . 

•« 

• 
■ 

«> 

• 

? 

0 

U 

< 

S 

147 

148 

149 

I....1, 


73 
3 


63 

4 


62 

2 


54 
2 


IS 


10 


I 
4 


17 

7 

39 

31 
90 

4 
2 

14 
10 

4 
36 
30 

9 

8S 
24 


21 

I 

30 

36 

43 

3 

4 
20 

II 

I 

36 

31 
6 

72 
24 


15 
I 

6 

31 

18 

2 

2 

II 

II 

I 

12 

19 
I 

63 
19 


12 
I 
2 

31 

18 

I 

2 

II 

II 
I 

S 
16 

I 

63 

16 


•  •  •  • 


2 
2 


I 
2 


8 
I 


12 


12 


II 
2 


•  7 


17 
30 

4 

14 

9 
20 

16 

1 

13 
18 


17 
33 

3 

14 
10 

27 
16 

32 

7 

II 

9 


10 

18 

2 

9 
10 

16 
9 

15 
4 

4 

7 


5  I  5  I  I 


8 
17 

I 

3 

9 
16 

9 

14 
4 
3 

7  . 
I  I  \ 


I 
I 


I 
I 
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continued 


cabsar's  commentakies 


1 

o 
I 


160 

4 

14 

3 

I 


•s 

e 

6 

« 


161 

4 

2 

I 


U 


162 

2 

II 

I 

I 


o 


163 
2 

4 
I 


latin,   3D    YEAR 


e 

o 

B 
O 


164 


•J 
u 

s 

A' 

B 


.S 

E 


s 

'S 

0 


165    166    167 


o 
< 


168 


o 
c 
o 

X 


169 


SALLUST'S  CATILINE 


c 


B 

*£ 
(< 

(^1 


160  161 

I 


S 

-a 
0 


162 


163 


No. 


e 

o 

B 
O 


164 


481 
482 

483 
484 
485 

486 

487 
488 

489 
490 

491 
492 

493 
49» 
495 

496 

497 
498 

499 
500 

501 
502 

503 
504 
505 

S06 

507 
50& 

509 
510 

Sii 
512 
513 
5it 
515 

516 

517 
518 

519 
520 


50 


50 


45 


35 


13 


12 


12 


II 


I 

5 


I 
6 


I 
4 


12 

4 
25 

12 

25 
I 


13 

4 
16 

15 
18 


9 
4 

7 

14 
9 


4 

4 
I 

12 
6 


2 
I 


15 

8 
13 


20 

7 
9 


13 

7 
6 


10 

5 
I 


32 
12 


32 
12 


24 
8 


17 
6 


3 
17 

2 

4 

5 

10 

12 

10 
2 

27 


3 
17 

I 

4 

5 

15 
12 

5 
I 

15 


3 
17 

I 

4 
2 

8 

8 


I  I 
14 


3 
I 

7 

7 


I 
I 


12 
I 
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BXAMIKATIOtS, 

CICBRO'S  ORATIONS 

ovid's  mbtamorphosbs 

vircil's  abmexo 

No. 

1 

1 

u 

S 

m 

a 

105 

I 

3 

•2 
i 

CI 

» 
b 

166 

I 

4 

•8 
J 

"c 

r 

107 

•8 

3 

168 
'>  •  •  • 

g 
% 

X 

1 

to 

a 
170 

•8 

.5 

K 

171 

17S 

1 

•8 

1 

17S 

f 

X 

-2 

i 

175 

4 

I 
I 

•8 
•i 

« 

176 

4 

2 

I 

•8 

177 

2 

•8 

1 

< 

178 

■    •  •   • 

S 

481 
482 

483 
484 
48s 

486 

487 

109 

174 

i  ^''^ 

3 

2 

U   •  •  • 

, 

'•  •  •  • 

•  •  *  * 

?o 

30 

26 

22 

2 

15 

16 

12 

6 

488 

489 
490 

491 
492 

493 
4Q4 

I 
I 

I 
I 

I 

I 

'     I 

'•  •  •  • 

I 

2 

2 

I 

*•  •  «  • 

, 

<..... 

'•  ■  •  « 

3 

i 

2 

I 

I 

495 

496 
407 

•  •  •   • 

I 
6 

I 
6 

I 
6 

I 

6 

10 

7 

10 

7 

ID 

7 

9 

I 

3 
I 

2 

1 

408 

499 
500 

■. . . . 

5 

2 

6 
2 

5 
2 

4 
2 

^«  •  •   ■ 

9 

I 

II 

I 

10 

I 

6 

I 

501 

1 

(;o2 

503 

504 
505 

•  •  •  • 

. 

*•    •  «    • 

7 

7 

5 

3 

506 

23 

19 

17 

14 

2 

1 

5 
5 

5 
4 

4 

2 

I 
I 

507 
508 

. 

SOO 

3 
4 

3 
4 

3 
4 

I 
2 

1^ 

'■  ■  • 

2 
6 

2 
6 

2 

6 

I 

2 

510 

511 

512 

513 

5T4 

•  «  •  • 

2 

'.  •  •  * 

2 
I 

3 

I 

3 

'•  •  •  « 

51S 

3 
6 

•  •  •  • 

3 
4 

•  •  •  • 

3 
'    I 

•  •  •  • 

3 
I 

'       I 

516 

S17 

518 

519 
520 

4 

I 
•  •  •  • 

3 
I 

•  •  •  • 

3 
I 

•  •  •  • 

8 
I 

'•  ■  •  • 

6 

I 

'•  •  •  • 

3 
I 

•  •  •  • 

1 

I 

•  •  •  • 

I 
•  •  •  • 

I 
•  •  •  • 

I 

•  •  •  • 

I 
•  •  •  • 

I 
•  •  •  • 

1 

•  ••«  • 
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«m/mwa/ 

vikgil's  bcixksubs 

CRBBK,   X8T  YBAR 

GRKBK,  3D   YBAK 

a 

^•4 

M 

00       Examined 

00       Claimed 

S       Allowed 
69 

C 

§ 

X 

1 

I 

185 

•8 

Q 

186 

I 

3 

S       Claimed 

•3 

J 

-< 

188 

X 

•       Instructed 

1 

l 

e 
> 

191 

«       Claimed 

(D       Allowed 
1_     ^ 

194 

No. 

180 

184 

189 

481 
482 

483 
484 
485 

486 

487 
488 

489 
490 

491 
492 

493 
494 
495 

496 
497 
498 

499 
500 

501 
502 

503 
504 
S05 

506 

S07 
508 

509 

510 

511 
512 

513 
514 
515 

516 
517 
S18 

519 
520 

3 

3 

*-  -  -  * 

',    2 

1 

•  •  %  • 

k 

1 

II 

9 

8 

8 

3 

20 

20 

19 

17 

5 

, 

•  •  •  •  • 

1 

•  ••  •( 

I 

•  •  •  • 

'    9 

9 

I 

5 
I 

5 
•    I 

I 

I 
I 

I 
I 

I 
I 

'    3 
7 

3 
5 

5 

4 

3 

4 

•  a  •  a  a 

I 
I 

1 

t 

a  •  •  • 

12 

12 

1 

12 

12 

4 

9 

II 

9 

'    9 

3 

1 

a  «  ^  a 

•    I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

3 

3 

2 

>    2 

>a  a  •  a 

•  •  •  a 

•  a  a  • 

I 

•  a  a  a 

I 

a  a  a  • 

I 

a  a  a  a 

4 

4 

3 

3 

•     I 

• 

1 

a  a  a  a 

a  a  •  a 

a  a  a  a 

*  9  9  * 

1 

a  a  •  a 

2 
6 

4 
7 

a  •  a  a 

2 
6 

4 
3 

2 

4 
4 

2 

4 

4 

2 

I 

'.  •.  •  ■ 

1 

a  a  a  • 

'. ..« . 

1 

a  a  a  • 

a  a  a  « 

a  f  a  a 

4 
I 

•  •  •  • 

2 
I 
•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

•  •  •  • 

I 
I 

a  a  a  a 

I 

I 

«  •  a  a 

I 

I 



•  •  •  • 

a  a  a  « 

a  a  a  a 

a  a  •  a  a 

•  •  •  a 
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BXAMIMATIOIIS, 


N«. 


481 
482 

483 
484 

485 

486 

487 
488 

489 
490 

491 
492 

493 
494 
495 

496 
497 
498 

499 
500 

501 
502 

503 
504 
505 

506 

507 
508 

509 
510 

511 
512 

513 
514 
515 

516 

517 
518 

519 
520 


xbnophon's  anabasis 


V 


a 


a 

I. 


V 

E 
'5 

0 


195  ;  lOe  I  197 


I 

3 


I 
3 


V 

if 

o 


198 


B 
O 

X 


199 


HOMER  S  ILIAD 


»oo ; 201 


T3 

•o 

V 

V 

c 

E 

> 

0 

0 

c 

« 

0 

U 

< 

X 

202 

203 

204 

CRRBK,  ^  YBAR 


"9 

•0 

i2 
u 

V 

•g 

•2 

c 

d 

6 

S 
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0 

B 

Gl 
»< 

< 

s 

206 

206 

207 

208 

209 

I 
3 


8 


10 


6 
7 


6 

8 


6 
7 


i 


2 


3  I 


I. 


4 
5 


4,3 


2 

I 
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cotUiimed 

AVVANCKD  ARITHMETIC 

ALGSBSA 

ADVANCBD  ALGBBRA 

Instructed 

1 

Sll 

10 

18 

2 

9 

•0 

V 

E 

1. 

2 

8 
2 

•0 

u 

1 

< 

s 

§ 

X 

1 

u 

g 

s 

216 

7 
22 

10 
12 

13 

•0 

.5 

X 

216 

14 
28 

9 
10 

II 

•8 

s 
•3 

D 

217 

5 

2 

6 

< 

218 

5 

2 

6 

e 

§ 

as 

g 

C 

220 

.s 

221 

■2 

£ 

0 
222 

J 

< 
223 

No. 

910 

10 

813'  214 

1 
I  

219 

5 

7 
I 

224 

481 

6 

6 

I 

4|^ 

2 

22 

484 

9 

4 

2 

3 

48s 
/I86 

190 
15 

'% 

74 

I 

74 

I 

21 

*  •  •  •  • 

7 

7 

I 

3 

I 

2 

487 

2 

4 

I 

488 

3 
8 

2 

25 
14 
15 

7 
40 

39 
86 

8 

II 

28 

18 

24 
32 

2» 
12 

70 

47 
12 

25 
21 

7 
32 

13 
20 

15 
90 

35 

47 

13 

3 

2 

II 
9 

14 
I 

25 

47 
34 
4 
13 
c>e 

18 

23 
32 
38 
10 

60 

41 

I 
28 

7 
25 
34 
34 
15 

24 

24 
22 

13 
4 

2 

'  4 

3 

II 

I 

15 

36 

25 
2 

8 

21 

17 

15 
18 

25 
4 

55 
28 

I 

15 

15 

5 
16 

15 
22 

2 

16 

14 

II 
10 

2 

2 

4 

3 
10 

I 

15 

35 

25 

I 
8 

19 

17 

14 

17 
24 

4 

54 
26 

I 

15 

15 

5 

15 

13 
22 

2 

16 

14 
II 

10 

2 

2 
2 

40O 

2 

I 

491 
402 

5 

I 

I 

I 

3 

493 
494 
495 

496 
497 
498 

499 
500 

1*  •  •  • 

5 

9 

25 

15 
8 

5 

9 

8 

6 

10 

3 

2 

8 
3 

8 

17 
9 

•  ■  •  •  • 

I 
3 

5 

3 

I 

4 

7 

3 

2 
I 

8 

3 

• « •  • 

« 

50T 

*>02 

2 

I 

503 
504 
505 

506 
507 

508 

509 
510 

511 
512 

513 
514 
515 

516 

517 

518 

519 
520 

A  a  A  * 

•  •  •  • 

29 
10 

28 

27 
12 

13 
8 

6 
6 

12 

5 
6 

2 
I 

I 

2 

5 

I 
I 

I 

I 

5 

i  m      m     m       m 

6 

4 
4 

7 

5 
4 

5 

I 

19 
8 

23 
19 

4 
I 

10 

15 

15 
18 

II 

10 

I 

8 

5 
I 

4 

I 

I 

•  •  •  • 

15 
19 
15 
18 

4 
7 
9 
3 

2 

3 
6 

2 

I 

4 

4 

5 

•  •  •  • 

5   5 

3 

•  •  •  • 
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EXAIIINATIOIIS, 

PLANE  GBOMBTRY 

SOUD  GBOMSTRY 

PLANS  TRIGONOMKTKY 

No. 

1 
ti 

(A 

6 
^^ 

13 
20 

4 
5 
4 

.s 
s 

1 

2S6 

14 
21 

3 
5 
4 

1 

0 

237 

3 

15 

2 

2 
2 

•0 

J 

< 

288 

3 
14 

2 

§ 

280 

•s 

.s 

1 

231 

"8 

232 

1 

< 

233 

c 
0 

X 

1 

235 

236 

237 

1 

0 

ss 

< 

238 

i 

B 
0 

s 

481 
482 

483 
484 
485 

486 

487 
488 

489 
490 

401 

229 

2 
4 

•  •  •  •  « 

234 

239 

2 

2 

2 

I 

2 

87 

I 

87 
2 

'  54 
2 

51 

2 

7 

27 

27 

25 

25 

12 

21 

••••1---" 

16   13 

9 

3 

I 

2 

I 

I 

I 

492 

493 
404 

3 

7 

12 

46 

% 
II 

15 

5 

7 

36 

14 

2 

40 

18 

6 

7 
25 

I 

II 
12 

31 
5 

20 

•  «  ■  • 

8 

I 

10 

48 

30 

5 
12 

22 

^  4 
6 

36 

IS 

2 

41 

14 

5 

7 

27 

I 

13 

13 

36 

5 

17 

•  •  •  • 

8 
I 

7 

43 
20 

3 
6 

15 

4 
>  2 

16 

13 

I 

39 
12 

5 

5 
22 

I 
10 

13 
21 

3 
IS 

•  •  •  ■ 

6 
I 

4 

41 

17 

3 

6 

15 

4 
2 

13 
13 

3 

4 

4 

4 

3 

I 

2 

2 

2 

2 

495 

496 
497 

1 

9 

7 

•  ••  •  • 

9 

6 

4 

4 

2 

498 
499 

I 
5 

3 

I 
5 

3 

I 
5 

3 

V  «  «  ■   V 

500 

•  •  •  •  • 
3 

5 
3 

501 
502 

2 

3 

2 

2 

2 

503 

2 

504 
505 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

4 

4 

3 

3 

506 

39 
II 

5 

5 

19 

•  •  •  • 

22 

I 

«  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

% 

507 

2 
5 

2 

5 

I 
2 

I 
2 

I 

'■  ■  •  • 

508 

509 

2 

2 

2 

2 

510 

6 

•  •  •  •  • 

5 

6 

6 

6 

I 

511 

512 

7 

13 
20 

2 

II 

•  •  ■  • 

I 

'•  •  •  •  « 

S13 

•  •  •  / 

I 

I  ! 

514 

I 
I 

•  •  •  •  • 

515 

I 
6 

•  •  •  • 

I 
3 

I 
3 

I 
3 

I 
I 

516 

517 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

518 

20 

10 

33 

15 
10 
26 

8 
6 

13 

6 
6 
8 

I 
4 

• 

519 
520 

3 

.  •  •  • 

3 

I 

3 
I 

3 
I 

3   5 

5 

■  •  *  • 

5 
.  •  •  • 

5 

•  •  •  • 

3 
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€aniinued 

SPHERIC  TRIGONOMBTKY 

ASTRONOMY 

PHYSICS,   PART   1 

^4 

1 

'6 

K 

w 

S41 

248 

•8 

S43 

• 

1 
1 

845 

•8 

a 

1 
& 

846 

G 

847 

1 

848 

§ 

1 

M 

a 
^« 

850 

1 

e 

§ 

a 

K 

u 
851 

3 

858 

853 

s 

s 

No. 

3M0 

844 

849 

854 

481 
4H2 

483 
484 

485 

486 

487 
488 

489 
490- 

49T 
492 

493 
494 
495 

496 
497 
498 

499 
500 

50: 
S02 

S03 
504 
SOS 

506 

507 
508 

509 
510 

511 
512 

513 
S14 
515 

516 

S18 

1 

8 

2 

8 

2 

4 
a 

3 

2 

•  ••  •    • 

•  ••  #    • 

7 

12 

7 

10 

3 
3 

I 
2 

•    •  •  •    • 

•    •  •    • 

» 

• 

•  ••  •  • 

13 
4 

13 

5 

13 
3 

12 

3 

3 
I 

.    6 

10 

6 

4 

3 

2 

I 
2 

•  •  •  •    • 

•  ft  •  •    • 

2 

i6 

2 

13 

• 

2 

9 

2 

.   8 

I 

I 

8 

8 

7 

6 

1.  •  .  . 

I 

I 

I 

ft    ft  •  ft    ft 

•  •  •  • 

5 

41 
3 

5 

38 
4 

3 

33 
4 

3 

32 

4 

*    ft  •  •    ft 

9 

10 

I 
3 

9 

8 

2 

•    •  •    • 

2 

I 

I 

3 
9^ 

7 
i8 

12 

6 

•  14 
.    I 

6 

'    4 
17 

10 

•  II 

14 
II 

5 
II 

7 

5 

i8 

12 

6 

14 
I 
6 

it 

3 

13 
i6 

17 

2 

8 

7 
4 
3 
9 
3 

9 
I 
6 

:^ 

2 
10 

13 
14 

2 

8 
3 

2 

I 

7 

2 

9 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 
ft  ft  •  ft  ft 

ft  ft  •  ft « 

9 

7 

i6 

9 

2 
25 

9 

2 

8 

4 
4 

2 

•    •  •  •    • 

U    •   ft    • 

4 
14 

I 
6 

13 

10 

I 
I 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 

3 

3 

^*.    .    - 

'*  ■  ■  • 

13 
o 

14 
7 

13 
7 

12 

6 

I 

8 
II 
II 

6 
.    8 

6 
8 
9 

6 
I 
4 
3 
3 

5 
I 

2 

3 
3 

I 
■  •  ■  •  • 
•  •  •  •  • 
I 
I 

5 

'    9 

■  ■  •  • 

5 

9 

•  •  •  • 

4 
6 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•    •  •  •    • 

2 
•  •■  •  • 

519 

520 

•  •  •  • 
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EXAMINATIOItS, 

PHYSICS,   HART  a 

CHBMISTKY, 

PARTI 

t 

CHRMISTRY,  PART  9 

No. 

01       Instructed 
Oi 

•g 

C 

§ 

«5a 

1 

257 

•8 
% 

< 

258 

§ 

B 
0 

X 

^        Instructed 

0 

.£ 

;2 

■8 

a 

0 

•0 

263 

0 

B 
0 

X 

A       Instructed 

0>       Examined 

U 
267 

•g 

0 

< 

268 

X 

481 
4^2 

483 
484 
485 

486 

487 
488 
489 

250 

861    9»9 

264 

269 

2 

2 

I 

I 

2 

I 

2 

I 

•    *  • 

•  •  •  • 

• 

.... 

•    •   ■    • 

I 

I 

I 

13 

14 

9 

9 

6 

12 

12 

8 

8 

3 

■  ■  •  * 

. 

490 

491 
492 

493 
494 
495 

496 

497 
498 

499 
500 

501 
502 
SO-? 

I 

8 

I 

5 

I 

•s 

I 

•  •  •  * 

• 

« •  •  • 

2 

2 

2 

4 

5 

5 

3 

2 

I 

21 

21 

16 

15 

I 

22 

12 

22 

10 

22 

10 

20 
9 

3 
2 

5 

•  «  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

5 

I 
I 

3 

I 
I 

3 
'     I 

I 

7 

7 

7 

5 

I 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

ft  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

504 
505 

506 

507 
508 

509 
510 

511 
512 
513 
514 

515 

516 
517 

518 

5 19 
520 

6 

6 

5 

4 

8 

5 

I 

I 

58 

54 

36 

36 

5 

10 

ID 

8 

8 

2 

I 
8 

I 
8 

3 

25 

3 
26 

3 

21 

3 
21 

'. . . . 

4 

4 

I 

3 

3 

3 

I 

•    •  •  •    • 

6 
10 

I 
9 

I 
6 

I 
4 

5 

7 

10 

6 

3 

17 

6 

14 

6 

7 
10 

6 

3 
18 

6 
7 

5 
6 

3 
6 

5 
4 
3 

6 

•  •  •  •  • 

I 
2 

4 

3 

3 

5 

5 

5 

5 

I 

8 

5 
6 

'    5 

i 

6 

• « •  • 

7 

>  •  •  • 

5 

•  •  •  • 

3 

■  •  •  • 

2 

6 

. .  • . 

6 

s 

•  •  •  • 

5 

«  •  ■  * 

3 

TABLE    X — STATISTICS   OF    ACADEMIES 
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0tUinmed 

PHYSICAL  GBOGKArHV 

GBOUH2V 

aOTANY 

a 

•8 

0 

§ 

871 

30 
20 
26 
18 

14 

E 
'8 

0 

27S 

19 
16 
18 

13 

s 

1 

S73 

16 

13 
10 

5 

t 

0 

§ 

»74 
2 

3 

I 

1 

276 

.s 

876 

I 

877 

< 
878 

0 

879 

1 

M 

B 

880 

9 

• 

c 
9 

881 

9 

•8 

'  g 
a 

r- 
>^ 

888 

5 

•8 
< 

883 

5 

s 

§ 

No. 

•70 

19 
15 
30 
20 

884 

•  •  •  •  • 

481 

13 

3 

14 
4 

14 

3 

12 
I 

I 

^8? 

.  3 

3 

2 

483 
484 

14 

I 

5 

6 

2 

2 

485 

4R6 

90 

23 
10 

108 
10 

8 
16 

19 
6 

18 
2 

34 

43 

47 

5 

12 

44 

12 

23 
39 

32 

I 

17 

29 

12 

20 

23 

26 
20 
16 
32 
II 

17 
19 
13 
28 
6 

41 

6 

3 
II 

II 

4 

13 
2 

21 

43 

31 

5 

7 

34 

12 
20 
II 
26 

39 
4 
2 

10 

9 
4 

13 
2 

20 

40 

29 

4 

5 

33 

12 
18 
II 

24 

^»  ■  •  •  * 

13 

13 

12 

9 

•  •  •  •  • 

68 
I 

68 
2 

50 
2 

49 

2 

0 

487 
488 

48<) 

r6 

I 
•  •  *  •  • 

•  «  ■  •  • 

400 

12 

6 

7 

9 

8 

7 

I 

16 

II 

7 

6 

•  •  •  •  • 

49( 
402 

15 
9 

A2 

41 
6 

I 
2 

10 

3 
I 

•  *  •  •  • 

3 

4 
4 

5 

8 

8 

6 

4 

13 

II 

7 

5 

•  •  •  •  • 

493 
494 

4Q^ 

41 
25 

41 
IS 

41 
14 

41 
14 

8 
3 

16 

4 
2 

10 
16 

I 
10 
16 

13 

15 
4 
2 

8 
15 

I 

I 
16 

13 

13 

4 
2 

6 
14 

I 

12 

4 

2 

6 

14 

I 
..... 

496 

1  497 
ArSK 

12 

•  •  •  • 

22 

13 

7 

28 

2 
23 

14 

5 

30 

AO»J 

.33 

13 
18 

19 

13 

5 
7 

19 

II 

3 
6 

I 

I 

2 

1  ~T^  ^ 
500 

50  T 

503 
504 
SO5 

-39 
.32 

4 

6 
12 

3 
10 

■  •  •  •  • 

I 

20 

13 
dl 

I 
16 

14 

18 

17 
16 
21 

5 

13 

9 

II 

25 
6 

10 

I 
16 
10 

14 

17 

15 
21 

4 
13 

10 

1 

506 
507 
508 

509 

5IJ 
512 

513 
514 

516 

517 
SI8 

519 
520 

-27 
12 

2 

19 

19 

14 

14 

I 

« 

14 
18 

2 
I 

6 

12 

7 

6 
13 

7 

I 

5 
21 

2 

5 
13 

6 

I 

5 

18 

2 

5 
10 

6 

■  •  •  • 

5 

16 
2 

..... 

19 

15 
16 
II 

2 

•  •  •  •  • 

i 

9 
16 

6 
12 

6 

12 

y 

5 

20 

2 

t8 

3 

I 
I 
I 

7 

6 

6 

.  6 

I 

ii 

6 

10 

•  •  •  • 

10 

•  •  •  • 

6 

•  •  •  « 

6 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

12 

I 

12 

I 

II 

I 

II 
I 

4 

ios8 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE  OF   NEW  YORK 


No. 


KXAMIMATlOlIt, 


ZOOLOGY 


1 

s 

885 


481 
482 
483 
484 
485 

486 

487 
488 

489 
490 

491 
492 
493 
494 
495 

496 

497 
498 

499 
500 

501 
502 

503 
504 
SOS 

506 
507 
508 

S09 
Sio 

Sii 
S12 

513 
S14 
5  IS 

S16 
517 
S18 

519 
520 


"8 


M 


886 


a 


887 


•8 

o 
< 


888 


C 

o 
e 
o 

33 


889 


PHYSIOLOGY   AND   HYGIKNB 


4 


•s 

tJ 

J 

•8 

e 

8 

6 

s 

1 

« 

0 

890 

891 

898 

10 

38 

8 

19 

39 

21 

48 

45 

14 

25 

33 

14 

19 

18 

II 

131 

137 

99 

36 

21 

13 

IS 

14 

10 

16 

22 

13 

107 

54 

25 

59 

19 

II 

34 

31 

21 

15 

7 

7 

18 

18 

II 

45 

60 

42 

138 

98 

57 

47 

17 

9 

42 

50 

17 

35 

80 

41 

39 

32 

^? 

22 

22 

16 

34 

56 

19 

32 

37 

22 

20 

27 

II 

64 

71 

S8 

25 

27 

17 

24 

24 

16 

16 

22 

16 

SI 

54 

34 

24 

52 

33 

10 

16 

9 

47 

48 

26 

28 

58 

40 

21 

21 

10 

72 

37 

21 

41 

25 

10 

40 

30 

25 

35 

SI 

29 

II 

II 

5 

•8 

o 

3 


893 

6 
21 
II 

14 
II 


i 

X 


894 


CBNKKAL  HISTOKY 


■8 
1 


890 


V 


9wm 

i 


896 


I 
2 


I 
I 

2 


•8 

•8 

6 

*3 

3 

897 

898 

' 

I 

I 
I 

1 1 

..1 


I 


I 
I 


e 

o 

8 

X 


64 


69 


48 


48 


12 

9 
'6 


12 


II 


7 
I 


4 
I 


4 
I 


I 
I 


12 


10 


10 


87 
10 
10 
1. 1 

20 

9 

21 

7 
II 

40 

57 
8 

IS 
40 

19 
16 
18 
22 
10 

58 

17 

7 

16 

33 

29 
8 

23 

36 
10 

21 
10 

23 
28 

5 


13 


I 
6 


2 

2 
2 

4 
4 


3 

2 

6 

3 
I 

4 
I 

19 

I 

I 
2 
6 


4 
6 


5 
I 
I 

3 


32 

7 


I 
3 


5 

5 
I 

2 


2 
2 
I 

2 


2 
I 
I 

2 


TABLE    I — STATISTICS   OF  ACADEMIES 
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c0Himwtd 

GRBBK  HISTORY 

SOMAN  HISTOKT 

KNCLISH  HISTORY 

Instructed 

1 

S 

301 

8 
10 

4 

0 
309 

4 
10 

3 

803 

4 
10 

3 

§ 

1 

305 

•2 

306 

1 

307 

1 

1 

308 

:S 

« 

B 
»^ 

310 
2 

•  •  •  • 

•8 

a 
e 

311 

4 
3 

312 

3 

2 

•8 

J 

< 

813 

2 

I 

.  0 

No. 

SOO 

■ 

6 

304 
2 

309 

814 

481 
482 

483 
484 

485 

486 

487 
488 
480 
490 

491 
492 
493 
494 
495 

496 
497 
498 

499 
500 

501 
502 

503 
504 
505 

506 

507 
508 

509 
510 

511 
512 

513 
S14 

515 

516 

517 

cttQ 

8 

4 

6 

7 

I.I 

5 

10 

5 

9 
3 

4 

« •  •  •  • 

V  •  •  ■ 

:::::i..r- 

I 

I 

I 

7 

7 

6 

•  • "  •  •  r 

6 

6 

6 

•  •  •  •  • 

SZ 

62 

42 

34 

6 

44 
I 

47 
2 

29 
2 

8 
2 

190 
I 

201 
2 

70 
2 

59 

I 

4 

4 

3 

2 

•  •  •  • 

3 

3 

3 

3 

•  ■  •  •  • 

....|.-.- 

10 

•  •  •  ■ 

9 

9 

9 

4 

10 

10 

7 

7 

I 

9 

8 

7 

7 

I 

I 

I 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

2 

II 

6 

10 

2 

II 

5 
8 

I 
24 

2 

II 
3 

4 

I 
16 

I 

II 
2 

I 

I 
12 

3 

I 

2 

1 

I 

I 
/ 

I 
6 

I 
6 

8 

I 

9 

12 

8 

8 

3 

•  •  •  • 

1 

7 

8 

6 

5 

I 

5 

5 

3 

2 

19 

•  •  •  • 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1 

27 
21 

40 
22 

6 

IS 

2 

9 

21 
9 

21 

5 

10 
6 

•  •  •  ■ 

18 

2 

5 
6 

18 

2 

5 
6 

3 

22 

22 

18 

16 

II 
6 

•   •  •   B 

3 

■  •  •  •  • 

t 

5 
6 

5 
6 

5 
6 

I 

50 
15 

45 
13 

32 
12 

27 
II 

2 

I 

4 

2 

3 

•  •  •  • 

I 
3" 

I 
3 

•  •  •  •  a 

I 

6 
3 

7 
2 

4 

2 

4 

2 

7 

7 
I 

7 
I 

7 

•  •  •  ■  ■ 

3 

•  •  •  • 

• 

5 

6 

6 

5 

2 

2 

4 

I 

3 

4 

3 

13 

3 
12 

8 

S 
15 

7 
2 

14 

3 

2 
13 

I 

•  •  •  • 

8 

6 

6 

I 

■  «  •  • 

3 

3 

•  •  •  •  • 

* 

I 

17 
12 

T 

14 
5 

I 

7 
7 

II 

I 
I 

5 
4 

9 

•  •  •  •  • 

6 

4 
3 

5 

•  •  «  • 

2 

•  •  •  • 

I 
2 

5 

•  •  •  • 

5 

4 

2 

2 

3 

I 

3 
3 

5 

•  •  •  • 

I   5   5 
•  ••••  ••••  •••• 

5 

•  ■  •  • 

5 
•  •  •  • 

2 

a  •  «  •  • 

7 

S 

•  •  •  •  •    0  *  *•' 

!  S19 

1  S20 

io6o 


UNIVERSITY   OF  THE    STATE   OF   NEW   YORK 


EXAMDIATIOMS, 

PRBNCH    HISTORY     • 

UNITED  STATES  HISTORY 

ADVANCED   UNITED   STATES 
HISTORY 

No. 

1 
1 

B 

31A 

•2 

6 

6 
316 

D 

1 

317 

•0 
•> 

<; 

318 

S2 

0 

§ 

X 

1 

M 

B 

3SS0 

62 
21 

33 
35 
33 

"S 

.5 

i 

W 
32] 

85 

39 
31 

28 

1 

-3 
G 

322 

31 
24 

9 
25 

1 

< 

323 

31 
24 

9 

13 

9 

B 
0 

X 

1 

u 

1 

e 
325 

•8 

B 

1 

380 

"2 

327 

1 '  i 

<         X 

48T 

319 

324 

2 

I 

I 

• 

3«8 

S29 

482 

483 

484 

485 

6 

6 

5 

2 

2 

I 

486 

487 

264 
31 

f^ 

35 

2>2 

77 

5 
42 

58 

124 

17 

46 

41 

3^ 
38 

48 

32 

10 

80 

25 
II 

30 

39 

24 
56 
51 
64 
21 

III 
50 
30 
38 
18 

289 
21 
16 
20 

21 

11 

2 
40 

75 
100 

9 
53 
79 

26 

28 

55 

33 

8 

79 
26 
II 

39 
43 

39 

61 
84 
24 

77 
29 
35 
64 
15 

154 
8 

7 
10 

15 

9 

33 
2 

13 

61 

32 
8 

14 
34 

15 
13 
20 

23 
3 

66 
12 
8 
18 
26 

26 
16 

46 

13 

42 

\t 

20 
6 

121 
6 

7 
8 

12 
6 

19 
2 

8 

61 
32 
4 
13 
33 

15 
12 

14 
20 

3 

47 
10 

4 
18 

15 

21 
10 
26 

43 

LI 

37 
13 
14 
20 
6 

35 

I 

488 

....1 

••••i-'-- 

489 

"      ■  1 

I 
5 

I 

'400 

401 

•    "  ■  •    • 

492 

4Q1 

I 

4 

8 

4 

494 

495 
406 

ft    •  •  a    « 

16 

4 
I 

1 

I 

I 

•     I 

...•|..... 

•  •  •  • 

497 

■ 

498 

499 

500 

3 

I 

I 

501 
502 

I 

I 

I 

I 

S03 

504 

I 

.... 

505 

506 

13 

2 

I 
2 

I 

6 

I 

507 

1 

508 

509 

510 

*;ii 

»-.       -  - 

6 

I 

I 

512 

513 

2 
3 

-    2 

3 

514 
S15 

.... 

I 

I 

2 
2 

8 

■  •  •  •  • 

2 

I 

3 

5t6 

10 

.  * .  • 

15 
3 

•  •  •  « 

6 

3 

•  ■  • . 

4 
I 

4 

2 

•  •  •  • 

3 

517 

3 

2 

I 

•  ••  •   • 

5t8 

3 

I 

. .  • . 

519 
520 

I 

I 

I 

..... 

TABLE    I  ~  STATISTICS   OF   ACADEMIES 


I061 


ccHtinued 

IST  KBAOING  COUR&B 
U.   S.    HISTORY 

IN 

SD   HBADING  COURSE   IN 
U.  S.    HISTORY 

MBW  YORK  HISTORY 

•0 

« 
fl 

c 

a 

331 

E 
332 

•8 

1 

333 

i 

X 

•0 

.2 

336 

'•  •  •  • 

•0 

V 

e 

i 

336 

B 

•a 
u 

337 

< 

338 

0 
§ 

339 

2 

u 

I 

a 
340 

9 

•2 

g 

341 

9 

ID 
IS 

6 

14 

•8 
0 

342 

8 
7 

8 

•    5 
6 

< 
343 

7 

7 
8 
2 

I 

i 

B 

No. 

330 

334 

344 

I 
4 

•  •  ■  •   • 

•  •  •  •   • 



481 
482 

483 
484 
485 

486 

487 
48S 

489 
491) 

491 
492 
493 
494 
495 

496 

497 

498 

499 
500 

501 
502 

503 
504 
505 

506 
50f 
508 

509 
510 

5TI 
%12 

•    •  •  •    • 

1*  •  •  • 

16 

6 
14 

I*  •  •  • 

1,  ,  ,  , 

31 

91 
4 

55 
I 

48 

8 

2 

2 
13 

28 

24 
I. 
10 
', , , , 

17 

I 

8 

•  •  •  ■  • 

6 

4 

3 

2 

•  •  ■  «  ■ 

23 

28 

17 

17 

3 

M 

19 
31 

10 

25 

7 

25 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

6 

3 

I 

2 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

12 

20 
18 
32 

II 

8 

24 

10 

5 
17 

1  •  •  •  •  • 
•  ( •  •  •. 

■  ■  •  •  ■ 
I 

30 

1 

30 
22 

30 

22 

20 
18 

14 
9 

I 

«  •  •  •  • 

1  _    ^ 

4 

'    9 
30 
21 

47 

3 

9 
23 
18 
29 

3 

4 

17 

17 
21 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  •  • 

2 
I 

9 

32 
10 

14 

'   ■       •      ■       B 

1   •       «      •       • 

5T3 
514 
515 

516 

sl7 

I 

I 

I 

34 
22 

7 
53 

•  •  •  ■ 

27 
21 

16 

35 
•  ■  •  • 

19 

15 
10 

27 

•  ■  •  • 

15 
9 
4 

23 
•  •  •  * 

•  •  •  •  • 
3 

•  •  «  •  • 

•  •  •  a    « 

4 

■   *  •  •   ■ 

I 

J*/ 
518 

519 
520 

io62 


UNIVERSITY   OF   THE   STATE   OF   NEW  YORK 


BXAMINA1 

noHS, 
s  m 

CIVICS 

BCONOMICS 

STKNOGRAPKY,  SO  WORD 
MINUTS 

No. 

1 

S 

0 

346 

14 
16 

25 

15 

7 

■g 

■I 

346 

22 

27 
^Z 
16 

7 

1 

d 
347 

9 
16 

5 
II 

4 

0 
=3 

348 

8 

13 

4 

7 
2 

• 

s 

360 

"8 
g 

*s 

M 

w 

861 

'3 
D 

362 

] 

363 

i 

1 

u 

1 

a 
366 

•8 

c 

§ 

3A6 

367 

< 

1 

e 
0 

X 

481 
482 

483 
484 
485 

486 

487 
488 

489 

349 

I 
3 

364 

368 

•  •  •  •  i 

869 

•  •  ■  •  • 

V  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

6 

4 

2 

•  •  .  a 

2 

•  •  ■  • 

I 

■  •  •  • 
24 

5 

•  ■  «  • 

24 
4 

•  •  •  • 

20 

2 

13 

I 

I 

1 

31 

I 

31 

I 

26 

I 

24 

6 

....  --..1 

•  •  "  " 

•  ••  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

11 

17 
II 
40 
8 
12 

44 
1^ 
20 

9 

15 

•  •  • « 
II 

22 

10 

38 

7 
8 

46 
48 

7 
II 

30 

3 

16 

5 
26 

7 
4 

41. 
26 

5 

5 

17 

2 

14 
4 

15 

3 
2 

41 
20 

5 
2 

II 

I 

4 

2 

•  •  •  « 

2 

12 

2 

» 

12 

2 
10 

I 
4 

490 

1 

491 
492 

493 

I 

2 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  «  • 

7 
I 

•  •  •  • 

14 

I 

I 
II 

I 

I 

II 

I 

I 

6 

►  -  .  .  - 

494 

f«  •  •  • 

495 

496 

497 

498 

499 
500 

501 
502 

503 
504 

505 

506 

507 
508 

509 
510 

511 
512 
513 
514 
515 

516 

517 
518 

519 
520 

15 

14 

12 

12 

6 

1, ,, , , 

1 

5 
19 

5 
19 

5 
15 

3 

14 

I 
5 

*  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

■  •  •  • 

40 

S6 

35 
56 

14 
18 

7 
13 

«  •  •  •  • 

>•  ■  •  • 

6 
7 

26 
II 

5 

4 

18 
9 

4 
2 

16 

8 

,...! 

■  ■  •  • 

14 

20 
22 

12 

15 

21 
20 

13 
38 

17 
19 

22 

12 
17 
41 

31 

14 
20 

53 

3 

17 
14 
II 

'  13 
23 

18 
II 

8 
29 

I 

14 
12 

5 
II 

20 

I 

5 
19 

•  •  •  •  • 

3 

I 

7 

23 
12 

2 

I 

'•  •  ■  « 

»  •  •  • 

I 

10 

10 

8 

8 

2 

8 

9 

4 
13 

8 

3 
10 

7 

2 

9 

I 
.  I 

I 

■  •  ■  • 

2 

I 

I 

1 

1 

14 

45 

19 
26 

5 

14 
20 
16 

9 

II 

T/l 

8 

I 

6 

■  ■  •  ■ 

4 

I 

I 

4 

I 
I 
8 

4 

3 
3 
8 

9 

4 
I 

7 

4 

3 

16 

.  6 

3   2! 

^ 

20    IT 

5 

■  •  •  • 

5 

7 

*•  ■  •  • 

•• . . . 
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continued 


STENOGRAPHY.  75  WORDS  PKR 

MINUTE 

STENOGRAPHY,  XOO  WORDS  PER 
MINUTE 

BOOKKEEPING 

3 
1 

B 

1 
§ 

301 

•8 

362 

1 

0 
< 

363 

1 

364 

A       Instructed 
Oi 

1 

366 

.B 
367 

■8 
i 

< 

368 

§ 

1 

u 

I 

fl 

370 

7 
16 

1 

*B 
& 

371 

8 
19 

B 
372 

8 
17 

•s 

•  373 

8 

15 

e 

0 

§ 

860 

369 

374 

4 

7 

1 

r 

15 
3 

15 
3 

II 
3 

II 
3 

6 
2 

•   •  •    • 

*•      •      •       ■ 

, 

1 

•    •  •    • 

I 
6 

2 

5 

2 

3 

2 

3 

•  •  •  >  ■ 
2 

•   •  •    " 

«... 

1 

24 
5 

ir 

2 

8 

.    2 

8 
2 

2 
2 

•    •   •    • 

'  •      •      •       • 

19 

24 

19 

9 
12 

17 

24 
18 

^    5 
12 

12 

24 
15 

5 
12 

12 

23 

15 

5 
12 

3 

14 
8 
I 
8 

•  •■  •  • 

2 

•    4 
23 

n 

2 

3 

21 

8 
8 

80 
9 

2 

3 

19 

7 
8 

79 
9 

2 

9 

5 
4 

39 
4 

4 
23 

8 
IT 

00      R2 

•    •  «    a 

13 

9 

. 

12 
21 

12 
24 

12 

23 

•  ■  •  • 

12 
23 

10 
9 

•    •   •    • 

12 
12 
48 

13 
12 

68 

10 
10 

54 

7 
10 

53 

I 

5 
26 

• 

35 

13 

II 

6 

1(2 

7 
9 

12 
6 

7 

6 

10 

12 

4 

7 
4. 

9 

I 

4 

T 

• 
•  •  •  « 

•    •••      •••■ 

•    •••      ••«••      ■••• 

■       •      •       ■ 

•    •••      •••• 

12  1  10 

4        *  1 
10        9 

No. 


481 
482 

483 
484 
485 

486 

487 
488 
489 
49c 

491  ' 
492 

493 
494 
495 

496 

497 
498 

499 
500 

501 
502 

503 
504 
505 

506 

507 
508 

509 
510 

511 
512 

513 
514 
515 

516 
517 

518 

51Q 
520 
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KXAMIMATIOlia, 


No. 


481 
482 

4«3 
484 
485 

4S6 

487 
488 

489 

490 

491 
492 

493 
494 

495 

496 

497 
498 

499 
500 

501 
502 

503 
504 
505 

506 

507 
508 

509 

510 

511 
512 

513 
514 
515 

516 

517 

518 

519 

520 


HOME  SCISNCB 


V 

u 

b 
It. 

c 


E 

M 


s 


u 


375 


376"  3  77 


c 


378 


s, 

B 

X 


37» 


DRAWING 


•3 

c 

•0 

V 

S 

IS 

*« 

c 

;>] 

U 

380 

1 
381 

38'^ 

o 


% 

a 
o 


384 


ADVANCKD     DRAWUCG 


•§ 


385 


•0 

B 

•8 

"2 

e 

E 

E 

0 

0 

B 

X 

^ 

0 

bH 

U 

< 

X 

386 

387 

388 

38» 

47 
15 


67 
19 


32 
14 


31 
13 


20 
22 


15 
20 


6 

5 


5 
I 


I 


178 
72 


1/8 
19 


22 

13 


12 
5 


14 


I  I 
61 
I 


I 
I 


55 

129 

3 

65 
8 

59 

78 

.  88 

6 

46 
60 

27 
20 

64 
29 

175 
13 


17 

69 

3 

57 
I 

44 

.81 

55 

4 

55 

77 

15 
27 

i 

17 

122 
18 


8 
18 


,|....r 


I     I 


10 


20 

I 
II 

46 

25 
I 
2 

26 

13 
18 
21 

45 

6 

82 
10 


■13 
1 

7 

35 
24 

I 


I 
22 


17 
I 

21 


4 
2 


44 
/ 


38 

7 


17 
16 


12 
8 

15 
40 

2 

59 
10 


10 


I 
I 

2 


41 


41 
I 


4 
3 


16 

I 


5 
3 


7 
I 


16 


I 


2  I 


7 :. 
I ; 


20 
70 

217 
20 
28 
10 


21 

74 

38 
17 
30 

57 


14 
58 

20 
10 
20 

31 


7 

54 

9 

7 

16 

18 


10 
I 


29 


29 


18 


6 

5 


20 


22 

I 
2 
6 
6 


22 

I 
2 
6  ' 


r 


12 

35 
30 

17 
26 


9 
1 26 

27 
18 

24 


3 
22 

10 

8 
16 


2 

17 

7 
6 

14 


25 
16 

4 

15 
6 


II 

15 

4 

15 
6 


3 

5 
2 

4 
4 


2 
I 

2 
2 

4  : 
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s^nttHWid 

RBCBMTS  CRBDKNTIALS  CON- 
PBRRKD 

PSTCHOIXXSY 

BTHICS 

CBRTIFICATKS 

1 

1 

393 

1 
§ 

394 

B 

395 

•8 

396 

•0 

V 

E 

•  mm 

U 
397 

•2 

398 

i 

a 
0 

X 
399 

PRBLIMINARY 

JUNIOR 

•2 

.s 

E 
391 

J 
392 

TOTAL 

Ol-RING 

YEAR 

Total 

from 

origin 

Is. 
sued 
dur- 
ing 
year 

403 

a     a    a     a 
a     ■    a     a 

Total 
from 
ori- 
gin 

404 

26 

50 

Is- 
sued 

400 

30 

19 
10 

6 

i'5 

With 
honor 

401 

*•    •  •    a 

390 

40*^ 

279 
381 

88 
98 

77 

•    •   •    • 

a    a   a    a 
a    •    a     • 

33 
18 

1 

II 

12 

6 

6 

4 

4 

3 

157 

II 

6 

8 

15 

3 
26 

•    •   •    • 

^«    •   •    • 

2604 

75 
6 

8 

191 

3 
■    109 

a    a  a    a 
a    ■   a    a 

61 
14 

•  •  •  • 

8 

7 

7 

a    a   a    a 

23 

•    .   a    • 

44 

I 

I 

13 

61 

51 
3 
8 

24 

14 
16 

16 

33 

7 

121 

30 
10 

18 

54 

18 
18 
29 

4 

37 

12 

II 
24 
18 

4 

•  •    •    a 

'a    a  a    • 
a    •  •    a 

•  •   •    • 

•  a    a    a 

I 

•  •  m    • 

•  a   •    • 

•  •  a    a 

9 

'•    •   •    a 

I 

88 

1022 
648 
210 
278 
485 

268 

479 

•   310 

458 

24 

1 

1530 

424 

56 

445 
935 

1 

29 
250 

494 
321 

4 

716 
149 
228 
607 

314 

I 

a     a    a    a 
•    a   a    a 
.    a    a    . 

a    a    a    ■ 
■     a    a     • 

.  a    a    a    a 
a    a   •    a 
a    a    •    a 
m    m   ^    m 

43 

176 

151- 
8 

34 

85 

38 

15 
46 

59 

1 

.... 

.... 

.... 

2 

2 

1 

2 

.... 

1 

I 

a    «  •    a 
•    a   a    a 
a    a   a    a 
a    a    a     a 

29 

62 

18 

35 
93 

.... 

1 

3 

3 

a    a   •    a 
a    •  a    a 

I 

42 
93 
91 

I 

I 

1 

•    a   a    a 

56 

I 

I 
2 

2 

2 

I 

2 

2 

I 

I 

•  •  •    m 
a    a    •    a 

•  •  a    • 

68 

•    •    a    • 

.... 

5 

5 

5 

I 

No. 


481 
482 

483 
484 
485 

486 

487 
488 

489 
490 

491 
492 
493 
494 
495 

4q6 

49; 
498 

499 
500 

50  r 
502 

503 
504 
505 

506 

507 
508 

509 
510 

5" 

512 

513 
5H 
515 

516 

517 
S18 

519 

520 
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REGENTS  CSB]>CimALS 


SYSTEM   OF  Z89Z 


No. 


4SI 
482 

484 

486 

487 
488 
489 
490 

491 
492 

493 
494 
495 

496 

497 
498 

499 
500 

501 
502 
503 
504 
505 

S06 

507 
508 

509 
510 

511 
512 
513 
514 
515 

516 

517 

518 

519 
520 


CBKTIPICATBS 


DIPLOMAS 


^  •  •  •  • 


acxrouNT 

40-couNT 

g 

bo 

c 

a 

h 

H 

■n 

3i 

r- 

p 

•8S. 

a 

T§ 

% 

H 

S 

H 

M« 

^ 

40S 

400 

407 

408 

50-COUNT 


.s 

■3a 

•8S. 


23 

54 

26 
29 
15 


22 

37 
9 

IS 
9 


400 


a 

o 


o 

H 


•§ 


410 

3 
4 


ADVANCED 


C 

•c 

1 

ID 

n 


411 


i 


412 

I 

2 


ACADEMIC 


9 

I 


413 

2 

13 
I 


a 

o 


CLASSICAL 


a 

V 

8 


•g 


414 

3« 
62 

3 
4 
7 


415 


£ 


o 
& 

3  o 

o 


416 


ADVANCED 


a 

•c 

*«  3 

•M    V 

3 


417 


9  1     1 
3  I--" 


a 

O 


418 

6 
10 


297 
13 


204 
6 


48 
2 


12 


14 


260 
6 


58 


20 


136 


25 


19 


16 


5 
6 


38 
39 

152 

124 

12 

21 

82 

43 

52 

51 
83 


23 


10 


21 

lOI 

88 
13 
17 
66 

33 
23 

66 


14 
22 


/ 
13 


2 
3 

2 

I 

4 
4 


5 
8 


10 

93 
88 
12 
16 
82 

S2 
21 

55 
87 


I 
8 


14 
20 

I 


15 
10 


33 

2 
I 


4 


SO 

50 

2 

8 
40 

10 

3 
I 

13 


141 
67 
14 
41 
73 


54 

51 
16 

28 

56 


II 
8 


2 
8 


16 

105 

14 

44 

13^ 


I 
I 


12 
22 


2 

14 


I 
13 


2 

5 


3 

43 

7 

5 

17 


35 
90 

85 


12 
64 
63 


I 
I 


2 

13 
15 


IS 

.133 
104 


I 

7 
10 


3 
20 

20 


a    •  ■  •    • 


61 

7 
54 

CI 

6 


«    a  •  •    • 


49 

38 

35 
6 


5 
I 

3 
8 


3 
2 


5 
6 

6 


196 

3 

39 

54 

60 


I 
I 


I     61 


II 


a  Total  from  orig'in  same  as  issued  during  year. 


23 
II  !    28 

I....1     3'      9 
b  Of  these  one 
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COMPKKRBD,  COnttHtltd 


8YSTBM  OP  1895 


a  CBRTIFICATKS 


xa- 

COUNT 


f 


410 

2 
13 


34- 

COUNT 


I 


12 
I 


4 
8 


bi4 
IS 


I 
10 

6 
I 
I 

15 
I 

C3I 
10 


6 
13 

4 

4 

4 
16 


5 
5 
3 
2 

I 


M 

B 


il 


3 

w 


420 

I 

6 
I 


36- 

COUNT 


M 


3 

a 


a  DIPLOMAS 


48- 
COUNT 


•5  J? 

9 


4Si     422 


AD- 
▼AN- 

CBD 


•g 

9 
t» 

V 

i 


3 


423 


19 

2 


I 

6 


6 

5' 


15 
7 


3 
10 

2 

10 

5 
10 


12 
15 


4 
5 

3 

2 

5 
II 

I 

3 

3 

3 

3 
2 


19 

2 


3 
5 


13 
4 


I 

2 

2 
I 
2 
6 


4 

5 


3 
10 


5 
3 


APPOmONMBNT  OP  ACADEMIC  FUND 


For  creden- 
tials and 
attendance 
being  60%  of 
the  amount 
due  for  1895 
and  from 
Horton  law 


424 

$179.61 
218.64 

141.50 
232.11 

60.00 

100.00 

1,088.58 

144.02 


100.00 


291.57 


346.73 


For  attend- 
ance z8q6  and 
from  Horton 
law 

I 


425 

$124.62 

156.71 
131^54 
I4I.I4 


FOR  BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS 


During 
year 


420 


100.00 

73S.44 
119.95 
100.00 

114.92 

150.48 
103.65 
166.37 


260.33  I 

780.01 
535.28 
110.66 
211.36 

540.75 

210.74 
297.90 
291.73 
392.39 
107.37 

649.25 

417.70 
231.74 
285.69 
509.80 

100.00 

383.18 
520.05 


386.91 
116.64 
302.15 
290.51 
318.17   I 


160.44 

32*7.83 
286.60 
124.19 

123.75 
243.36 

154.32 
154-17 
223.58 
216.81 
114.28 

519.32 
213^42 

133.84 
I&I.4I 

274.45 

113.08 
152.28 
177.21 

185.54 
100.00 

240.00 
122.07 
161.72 

150.72 
163.29 


$105.00 


Total  to  date 


32.19 


7S0O 


42.62 


100.00 


150.00 
59.82 


30.50 


50.00 


50.00 
100.00 


10.75 
60.00 


427 


$706.10 
1,180.27 


95.88 


1,891.00 
290.15 


819.00 


42.62 
100.00 


1,445.50 
1,213.06 
700.00 
.  344.56 
1,998.59 

454.32 

933.24 

1,130.50 

236.80 


14.02 
1,160.11 


243.14 
1,340.88 

50.00 
244.04 
574.07 
598.55 


2,130.00 
202.50 
242.00 
952.80 
332.62 


No. 


4gx  Unadilla .  481 

482  CJ.  A.  Bel.  483 

483  Unions..  483 

484  Union  U^  484 

485  Utica  C..48S 

^  Utica  Fe.  486 

487  Utica  Fr.  487 

488  Valatie...  488 

489  Valley  F.  489 
49.0  VanEtten49o 

M\i  Veraon..49z 
4jC)2  Verona...  493 
4Q^  Victor....  493 

494  Wagner. .  494 

495  Walden . .  495 

^  WallkU1..496 
4g7  Walton*. .  497 

498  Walworth  498 

499  War^nsb..  499 

500  Warsaw..  500 

CQj  Warwick.  301 

502  WashH'n.  502 

503  Watcrf'd.  503 

504  Waterloo,  504 

505  Waterp't.  50s 

506  Watcrt'n.  506 
207  Waterv . .  507 

508  Watervl ..  508 

509  Watkins..  509 

510  Waverly .  5x0 

rj]  Way  land.  5x1 

512  Webster.,  sxa 

513  WcedspH.  5x3 

514  WellsviUc5X4 

515  Wesl'rl'h.  5x5 

516  Westfield.  516 

517  W.Heb'n.  5x7 

518  Westport.  5x8 

519  W.  Win..  5x9 

520  Whiteh'U.  530 


was  issued  with  honor. 


c  Of  these  seven  were  issued  with  honor. 
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No. 


521  White  P..  521 

5aa  Whitcsb..  522 

533  Whitcsv..  523 

534  Whitney..  524 

535  W'mson ,.  5-25 

526  W'msTille  526 

537  Willsboro.  527 

538  Wilson  A.  528 

539  Wilson  U.  529 

530  Windsor  .  53^ 

531  Woodh'll.  53^ 
53a  Woodside  532 

533  Worcest'r  533 

534  Yates...  534 

535  Yonkers. .  535 


NAME 


White  Plains  union  school... 

Whitesboro  union  school 

Whitesville  union  school 

Whitney's  Point^union  school 
Williamson  unio'n   school 


Williams ville  union  school. 
Willsboro  union  school  • .  ■ 

Wilson   academy , 

Wilson  union  school 

Windsor  union  school 


WoodhuU  union  school, 
Woodside  union  school, 
Worcester  union  school. 

Yates  union  school 

Yonkers  high  school. . . , 


ti 

a 

B 


43 
43 
31 

ID 

12 


26 
21 

31 

II 


15 

4 

S 

127 


■3CAMIM. 


READING 


o 

B 

•  mm 

a 

» 


57 

8 

13 
16 


24 
14 
24 
31 
9 

10 

19 

10 

21 

129 


JO 

"a 

s 
« 

E 


57 
8 

13 
16 

4 

22 

13 

13 

27 

9 

10 
18 
10  1 
21 

125 


E 

o 
a 
0 


6 


10 

4 

2 

13 
0 

2 
4 

65 
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ATIONS 


WRITING 


t 

0 

c 

Instni 

6 

7 

12 

56 

61 

29 

25 

26 

16 

16 

20 

3 

10 

34 

:^ 

13 

31 

31 

2l> 

29 

II 

9 

•  •  •  • 

II 

38 

40 

28 

39 

16 

18 

127 

127 

I 

s 


V 


8 

56 

17 
26 

16 
3 

23 
II 
28 
28 

9 

II 
40 

33 
123 


g 

e 
o 

S 


0 

18 

3 

7 
6 


3 
7 

2 

4 
I 

2 
3 


10 


SPBULING 


V 

u 

s 

s 


10 

S3 
46 

69 
39 
61 


62 
88 

34 

54 

26 
40 

52 

54 
209 


■s 


p3 


11 

86 

48 

69 
40 

57 

9 
29 

5<2 
89 

54 

24 
73. 

45 

63 
209 


J 

n 
U 


19 

55 
31 
50 
16 
29 

3 

19 
23 
49 
18 

12 

38 
22 

15 
171 


•2 

o 


13 

53 

29 
46 

14 
26 

3 

19 

23 

47 
16 

II 

38 
20 

13 
162 


e 

o 
e 
o 


BLKMBNTARY  ENGLISH 


14 

15 

5 

14 
6 

2 

I 

9 
7 
9 


6 

12 

4 

•  •  •  « 

53 


"S 

"2 

z 

a 

i 

c 

1 

M 

15 

16 

35 

54 

42 

50 

45 

•  42 

.  34 

26 

40 

25 

22 

25 

37 

.  18 

1  18 

18 

54 

74 

50 

48 

42 

.  27 

46 

56 

33 

31 

33 

42 

127 

•  129 

6 
•J 
U 


17 

36 
26 
26 

13 
9 

15 
10 

5 

46 
32 

18 
42 

17 

16 

120 


V 

o 


18 

36 
22 
22 
II 

3 

14 

9 

4 
37 
21 

12 
40 

14 

II 

120 


o 
a 
o 

X 


10 

7 

3 
I 


I 
5 

I  •  •  a 

)  •  •  i 

63 


No. 


521 

522 

523 
524 
525 

526 

527 

52S 

529 
530 

531 
532 
533 
534 
535 


loyo 


UNIVERSITY   OF   THR   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


BXAMnfATIOn^ 


AStTHMBTIC 


No. 


521 

522 

526 

527 
528 

sap 
530 

531 
532 
533 
534 
535 


1 


so 

64 
63 

44 
50 
12 

45 
49 
25 
55 
39 

57 
18 
21 
16 

127 


•8 

A 

SI 

78 

55 

38 
37 


5« 

22 

41 
87 
38 

27 
38 
15 
19 
132 


I 

'5 

o 


ss 

57 
16 
21 
18 


19 

30 
19 

15 
23 

7 

II 

123 


i 


23 

53 

15 
20 

15 


18 

9 
16 

16 

14 
22 

6 
10 

121 


§ 
g 

X 


S4 


13 


2 
I 


•  •  • » • 


GBOGRAi-HY 


•  •  •  •  • 


•  •  ■  «  • 


68 


a 


S5 

53 
40 

28 

33 
25 

26 
24 

13 
41 
45 

45 
23 
41 
34 


a 


S6 

72 

77 
28 

29 
19 

39 
35 
45 
83 
43 

27 
55 
39 
38 

194 


V 


0 


S7 

60 

49 
16 
16 
II 


17 

9 

19 

59 
27 

21 
27 

24 
21 

174 


I 

< 


28 


57 

39 
16 

1  13 


I  I 


16 

48 

24 

20 

17 
172 


C 

o 
a 
o 


29 

II 


45 


ENGLISH,   XST  YKAK 


-2 


a 


30 

34 


2 

18 


T3 

.s 
g 

i3 


31 

30 


2 
18 


I 

32 

18 


II 


•8 

o 


3S 

2 


e 

o 
a 
o 

X 


34 


I  •  ••  •  m 
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BNGLISH,  SD  YBAK 


1 


S5 


V 

.S 


36 


I 

a 
0 


37 


I 

< 
38 


BNGUSH,   3D  YEAR 


e 

o 


39 


40 


•8 

a 


H 


41 


49 


I 


43 


a 
o 


44 


ADVANCED  ItMGLISH 


1 


45 

34 

16 

S3 
^6 


23 

21 
40 


&_ 

46 

14 

47 


25 

SO 
20 

8 

29 
21 

44 


■8 
0 


I 

_5 


No. 


47   48 


5 
32 

S 
19 


II 
IS 

30 

9 

5 

19 
14 

22 


I 
16 

2 

17 
8 

*s' 

1 

5 

14 
10 

18 


s 

g 

D3 


40 


•  •  •  •  • 


I*  ••  •  • 


•  ••  •  • 


•  •«  •  • 


•  •«  • « 


•  •  •  •  • 


521 

522 

523 
524 
525 

526 

u 

529 
530 

531 

532 
533 

534 
535 


z= 


1072  • 
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EXAMIMAT101C8, 

BNGUSH  COMPOSITION 

RHETORIC 

BNCLISH  UTCRATURB 

No. 

1 
so 

•     •    •     • 
■     ■    •     • 

II 
20 

6 
26 

.5 
51 

6 
21 

7 
21 

5 
13 

■g 
s 

'S 

u 

52 

6 
17 

3 
19 

5 

7  I 

• 

•a 
1 

53 

6 
8 

2 

19 
2 

5 

e 

0 

§ 

1 

a 

55 

21 
15 

9 
16 

6 

1 

5 

ett 

56 

23 
12 

7 
10 

5 

•0 

u 

57 

■  20 
12 

I 

•g 

58 

19 
9 

I 

i 

s 

60 

•g 

69 

63 

c 

0 

§ 

X 

521 
522 

523 
524 
525 

526 

528 

529 
530 

531 
532 

533 
534 
535 

54 

2 

■  « «  •  • 

4 

69 

2 

'  •  •  *  • « 
I 
I 

61 

*   -.  _    _ 

64 

3       4 

4 

3    •  ••  •  - 

6 

.    6 

6 

6 

X 

>  42 

31 
20 

•  •  •  • 

I 

5 
14 

65 

20 

16 
I 

13 
24 
63 

22 

28 
16 

13 
I 

12 

21 

47 

16 
20 
10 

II 
I 

10 
19 
47 

3 

18 
18 

24 
3 

18 

19- 

21 

2 

3 
26 

17 

8 

16 

2 

6 

14 
10 

2 

I 

■  •    •  •  •   • 

12 

12 

10 

10 

3 

8 

9 
14 

.    8 
8 

13 

8 

6 

12 

8 

6 

10 

4 

3 

I 

•  •  •  •  « 

2 
3 

27 
17 

15 
17 

15 
15 

i«    •  •  •   • 

'"'['" 

•■■■!■■ 
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cantinutd 


AMBRICAN  UTSBATURB 

■NGUSH  RSADING 

XNGLISH  SBLBCTIONS 

ft 
• 

"8 
5 

•  1 

Si 

66 

I 

3 

I 

3 

•8 
I 

c 

0 

67 

I 

1    3 
I 

3 

1 

68 

I 
I 
I 
I 

s 

1 

a 

70 

.  .  *  • 

6 

1 

'i 

CI 

> 
71 

4 

0 

72 

I 
2 

73 

I 

s 

§ 

X 

a 

1 
76 

77 

78 

£ 

No. 

•5 

69 

I 

74 

75 

79 

521 
522 

523 
524 

3 

" 

I 

T  •  •  • 

3 

- 

*^  •  •  • 

525 
526 

528 

529 
530 

531 
532 
533 
534 
535 

p 

1 

• 

1 

I 

I 

9 

13 

I 

8 

13 

I 

8 
12 

..... 

4 

14 

5 

3 

2 

8 

4 

4 

4 

4 

2 

I 

I 

!     I 

I 

I 

3 

*  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

13 

3 
3 

2 
12 

3 

3 

2 

7 

2 
2 
2 

7 

•  •  •  •  • 

3 

■    2 

6 

3 
2 

5 

3 
2 

4 

I 

•   •  ■  •   • 

3 

•  •  •  • 

8 

2 
8 

,    2 
8 

2 
8 

I 

5 

2 
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No. 


521 
522 

524 
525 

526 

527 
528 

530 

531 
532 
533 
534 
535 


a 


80 


bxamhiatioiii. 


BNGUSH  PROSB 


81 


1 


88 


I 


88 


84 


XMGUSR  POBTRY 


86 


•8 


88 


•8 


87 


88 


g 


89 


AMBUCAX  SKUCnOXS 


1 


90 
3a 

5 


•8 

.9 
§ 

& 


91 

26 

5 


98 

a6 
5 


I 

98 
23 

4 


5 

I 


•  •••  • 


14 


10 


10 


ID 


I 


I 

2 


I 

2 


.• 


3 
I 


ID 


2 

8 
10 


2 

8 

10 


2 
3 

4 
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€0niiHutd 


CBRMAM  CLASSICS  IN  BNGUSH 


I 

I 

a 


96 


I 


96 


1 


97 


98 


g 


99 


PRBMCH  CLASSICS  IN  BNGLISH 


100 


1 


101 


•8 


lOS 


1 


108 


I 


104 


Now 


sax 
52a 
523 
524 
525 

526 

527 
528 

529 
530 

531 
532 

533 

534 
535 


•  •  • 

•  •  • 
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■XAMDfATKWt, 


N«. 


522 

524 

526 

527 
528 

529 

530 

531 
532 
533 

534' 
535 


GREEK  CLASSICS  IN   BNGUSH 


1 

s 


105 


•H 


& 


106 


•s 

•B 

'3 

j2 

0 

< 

107 

108 

c 

o 
a 
o 

X 


109 


OKKMAN,    X8T  YEAR 


H       Instructed 

© 

111 

H       Claimed 

10 

21 

7 

I. 
12 


5 

2 

5 


I 

2 

9 
20 


23 
7 
I 

5 


6 

2 

5 


I 

2 

9 

20 


18 

7 

I 

5 


5 
2 

5 


I 

2 

9 
IS 


o 


118 

16 

5 

X 

4 


I 
2 

9 
9 


e 

o 
a 
o 

X 


114 

2 
I 
I 


GBKBiiOf,   aO  TEAS 


•8 

u 

I 


>•  •  • 

I 
3 


116 

IS 
I 


4 

4 

I 


12 


u 

e 

1 

K 


116 


o 


117 


13  I'    3 

2 


4 

4 
I 


14 


I 

5 

la 


« 


118 
3 
I 


e 


119 


I 


•  ••  •  • 


I 

5 
7 


•  ••  •  • 

•  •••  • 
•••  • 
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_^  ■       J 

.GBKMAN,  3D  YEAR 

PRBNCH,  1ST  VBAR 

PRBNCH,  aD  YBAR 

»^ 

•0 

V 

.a 
i 

191 

•0 
g 

122 

•8 
1 

128 

1 

125 

M 

»       Examined 

1 
127 

1 

i 

128 

s 

§ 

M       Instructed 

i' 

M 

181 

132 

1 

188 

No. 

1«0 

124 

129 

184 

'•  •  •  •  • 

521 
522 

523 
524 
525 

526 

527 
528 

529 
530 

531 
532 

533 
534 
535 

I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

1  I 

"•  •  •  • 

< 

< 

I 

'•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

'•  • «  •  • 

•  •  •  « 

'"•  •  a  •  • 

i 

i 

I 

I 

I 

1   ^ 

I 

I 

18 

2 

I 
.18 

2 
I 

15 

I 

I 

2 

2 

I 

5 

5 

5 

5 

8 

I 

7 

1  7 

7 

1 

3 
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BXAMIKATUmS, 


No. 


521 


S2S 

S26 

527 
528 

529 
S30 

S3I 
533 

533 
534 
535 


FKSNCH,   3D  YSAK 


1 

u 

I 


185 


(3 


•8 

B 

a 
0 


186 


137 


V 

I 


5 


LATIN,   ISt  YBAR 


s 

3 


188    189 


•o 

c 


140    141 


•g 


5 
18 


4 

3 

19 

25 

17 

6 

6 

40 

24 

50 


1 

I 
9 


5 

3 

17 

25 

13 

3 
6 

37 
27 
50 


14» 

17 
I 

I 

5 


I 


2 

6 

10 

13 


143 

12 
I 
I 

4 


5 
4 
4 

10 
II 
I  26 


,a 

o 


144 


LATIK,  aD  YKAK 


1 

I 


145 


•8 

a 
'g 


146 


•  >.•  •  )■ 


•8 


u 


147 


"8 

J 

5 


148 


e 

§ 


149 
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^OHtmued 

caksar's  commbntaribs 

LATIN,  3D  YBAR 

SAI.I.UST's  CATIUirB 

N4 

01       Examined 

•8 
I 

'S 

6 

152 

153 

i 

01       Instructed 
01 

01       Examined 

01       Claimed 

158 

8 

A       Instructed 

161 

1 
16S 

S      Allowed 

1 

No^ 

150 

154 

150 


164 

521 
528 

523 
524 

525 

526 

527 
528 

529 
530 

531 
532 
533 

534 
535 

5 

I 

5 
I 
I 

5 

I 

I 

3 
I 

)••••• 

' " " ' 

■*   •  •   • 

I 

. 

I 

2 

2 

I 

*  •   •  •   • 

I 

4 

4 

I 

I 

3 

3 

I 

I 

1 

^*    •  *    • 

1 

t 

6 

6 
II 
29 

5 

9 

24 

3 
16 

I 

r 

I 

1 

10 

. 

29 

3 

r" 

■ 

loSo 


UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW   YORK 


BXAMINATKne, 

CICBRO'S  ORATIQNS 

ovid's  mbtamorfhosbs 

vikgil's  abneio 

No. 

1 

166 

1 

« 
» 

H 
166 

1 

'« 

0 

167 

•g 

166 

e 
0 

S 

170 

a 

171 

•g 

J 

0 

17a 

1 

1 

173 

I 

X 

1 

i 

175 

.1 
§ 

X76 

1 

177 

< 

178 

1 

s 

X 

521 
52a 

523  < 

524 

525 

526 

528 

529 
530 

531 
532 
533 
534 
535 

169 

174 

17^ 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

I 

•   •  •  •  • 

•  "  •  • 

•  •••  • 

.  •  a   • 

•  •  ■  • 

.  •  •  • 

•   .  •   • 

3 

4 

•  •  •  • 

'     2 

I 

•   ■  •   • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•  •  «  * 
1 

•  •  •   • 

I 

I 

I 

3 

3 

3 

r.  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

«  ■  •  • 

• 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

8 
2 

20 

8 

2 

21 

7 
2 

16 

4 

I 

I 

4 

8 

8 

8 

I 

• 
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vixgil's  bcxooubs 


5 

8 


ISO 


& 


181 


•8 


189 


•8 


188 


g 

a 
o 

X 


184 


GRBBK,  ZST  YBAR 


s 

a 


185 


•8 


186 


187 


•? 


% 


188 


I 

X 


189 


GBBBKf  aD  YBAK 


190 


c 
I 


191 


•g 


198 


% 


No. 


e 

o 

g 

X 


198  194 


521 

522 

523 
524 
525 

526 

527 
528 

529 

530 

531 
532 

533 
534 
535 


I 


I'l' 


I 

4 


I    I    \        \ 


io82 
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BXAMIMATiaMti 

xbnophon's  anabasis 

HOMBR'S  ILIAD 

GRKBK,   3D  YSAK 

No. 

1 

I 

a 

a 

195 

.1 

190 

0       Claimed 

S       Allowed 

QD 

1 

33 

p       Instructed 

1 

1 

s 

SOI 

0       Claimed 

e      Allowed 

205 

•s 

.a 
9 

200 

0      Claimed 

0      Allowed 

|_      QD 

8 
s 

s 

521 
522 
523 
524 
525 

529 

530 

531 
532 

533 
534 
535 

199 

204 

209 

1 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

L 

t 

• 

k 

I 

I 

'•  • « • 

1 
1 

. . . . 

•  •  •  • 

1 

s 

5 

4 

4 

1 

6 

6 

5 

a 

I 

■   «  a    • 

•     •    •    • 

1 
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ADTANCtD  ASITHMKTIC 


1 


1810 


6 
4 


2 
7 


4 
16 


e 


iS 


Sll 


5 

2 


5 

"s' 

3 
5 
3 
17 
I 


•s 


919 


"8 
S 


918 


2 
I 


914 


•  •  •  •  • 


ALGKBRA 


•  •  ■  «  ■ 


S 


915 

14 

9 

24 
12 


12 

9 
27 
28 

23 

8 
10 
12 
22 
56 


.S 


216 

26 

6 
20 
10 


14 

2 

28 
29 
19 

12 
22 

54 


817 

14 

6 
5 


8 

i 

12 

2 

7 
10 
12 

51 


o 


918 

14 

5 
5 


8 
I 

15 

15 
12 

2 

7 
10 
II 

51 


e 

§ 


819 


8 

7 

2 

I 

4 
4 
I 

39 


ADVANCED  ALOKBKA 


1 

u 

I 

a 


9S0 


2 


•8 

i 

2 


■8 


999 


2 


998 


& 

o 
a 
o 


994 


No, 


•  •  •  •  • 


521 
522 

523 
524 
525 

526 

527 
528 
529 
530 

531 
532 

533 
534 
535 
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B3CAMIKATI0MS) 

PLAKB  GBOMBTRV 

SOUD  GBOMBTRV 

PLANS  TKIGONOHXTKT 

No. 

1 

11 

M 

fl 
H4 

3 

13 

1    I 

4 

2 

7 

'    3 

IS 

1 

I 

82« 
3 

4 

I 

5 
2 

7 

.1 

1 

e 

0 

227 

3 
2 

'     2 

5 

I 

t 

5 

I 

6 

1 

283 

s 

% 

09       Instructed 

0 

1 

1 

s 

231 

•8 
§ 

232 

1 

233 

i 
1 

00       Instructed 

•8 
i 

M 

236 

237 

1 

238 

0 

5^1 
522 

523 
524 

5^5 
526 

528 

529 
530 

531 
532 

533 
534 
535 

229 

284 

'•  •  •  • 

tS9 

;  2 

2 

3 
I 

I   5 
I 

f    3 

1    ^ 

1 

W     A  .    *      a. 

1 

I 

'•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

1 

p«  •  •  • 

!•  •  •  « 

'•  •  •  •  • 

f 

3 

4 

3 

3 

•  ••• 

2 

'm    M  m    m 

1   -  •  • 

i^    ^^^    m 

• 

1 
1 

'•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  •  • 

•   •  • 

*•  •  •  • 

■•  •  •  • 

I 
1  22 

5 
25 

I 
^  16 

i 

I 
12 

5 
20 

I 
II 

!    5 

19 

1 

I 

3 

I.... 

•   •  •   * 

r 

•    •  •    • 

•  •  •  • 

14 

'. ... 

1 

1      _ 

^ 

»  •  •  • 
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C0niinugd 


SPHBSIC  TMGONOMBTKY 


S40 


"8 


(3 


S41 


i 


»48 


"8 

o 


343 


e 

o 
a 
o 

X 


944 


1 

it 


945 


2 


ASTRONOMY 


2 
II 


"8 

.s 


(3 


946 


I 
I 
I 

2 

13 


•8 


u 


947 


o 


948 


s 

B 
O 

£ 


949 


I 
I 
I 
2 

7 


I 

I 
I 

2 

7 


PHYSICS,  PART  I 


1 
i 

M 

B 


950 


•  •••  • 


4 

2 
2 


2 


3 
II 

4 
I 

8 

8 

55 


.s 

J 


961 


12 
2 
2 


3 
9 

3 
I 

8 

7 

34 


•8 


959 


4 
I 


3 
6 

2 

I 

7 
6 

13 


I 


953 


3 
I 


e 

o 

g 

S 


954 


2 


3 
6 

2 

I 

7 

4 
12 


No. 


521 
522 

523 
524 
52s 

526 

527 
528 

529 

530 

531 

532 

533 
534 
535 


jose 


UNIVERSITY   OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


B3CAMIN/ 

LTIOWS, 

I 

PHYSICS,    PART  a 

CHEMISTRY,  PART  I 

CHBUISTRY,  PART  1 

JJo. 

M 

a 
865 

•8 

§ 
850 

3 

857 

< 
858 

s 

§ 

X 

A       Instructed 

•8 

a 
£ 
S 

801 

•8 
J 

6 

808 

1 

s 

A       Instructed 

0« 

■8 
.& 

E 

m 

£ 

266 

"8 

E 

3 

1 
1 

< 

§ 

S 

521 
522 

523 
524 

5^5 

526 

527 
528 

529 
530 

-531 
532 
533 
534 
535 

850 

363 

804 

807    208 

se9 

1 

I 

I 

. 

I 

I 

I 

I 

, 

1 

.,..  ....1 

•    •  •    • 

2 

2 
'.  . .  • 

2 

• 

. 

1 

5 

5 

3 

2 

•    •  •    • 

r 

2 
9 

2 

9 

I 

6 

I 

5 

'.  ••  ■  « 

8 
3 

4 
1    2 

3 

2 

2 
I 

I 

4 

4 

4 

2 



4 
6 

37 

4 
6 

42 

10 

I 
2 

9 

•  •  •  • 

3 

2 

I 

2 

2 

1    2 

3 

a 

I 

""r"'T'" 
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^omtinued 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY 

* 

GEOLOGY 

BOTANY 

Instructed 

1 
1 

271 

I 

zz 
14 

22 

I 

I 

1 
s 

272 

A 

17 

,  I 

I 

•8 
g 

273 

I 

8 
4 

13 
I 

I 

2 

0 

§ 

S 

274 

1 

1 

276 

9 

§ 

» 
276 

7 

1 
0 

277 

5 

278 

5 

0 
X 

279 

I 

1 
1 

a 
280 

6 
8 
'• .  •  • 

•8 

e 
1 

281 

s 

7 

•8 
C 

282 

3 
4 

•8 
1 
< 

288 

3 
.    4 

g 

e 
0 

X 

No. 

S70 

•  •  •  • 

31 

17 

27 
I 

284 

521 
522 

523 
524 
52s 

526 

527 
528 

529- 
530 

-  531 
532 

533. 
534 
535 

3 

I    3 

3 

3 

•   •  •  •  • 

•  14 

12 

6 

.    4 

•    •  •   • 

8 

8 

1 
8 

8 

2 

12 
'. . . . 

12 

8 

.    8 

2 

8 

9 
15 
13 

2 

4 

i 

7 
13 
9 

I 

I 

'  5 
4 

7 

13 

9 

I 

I 

2 

.4 

2 

IS 
I 

2 

15 
I 

15 
13 

3 

4 

14 

9 

II 
I 

8 

•    •  •  •    • 

9 

9 

h" 

7 

-      2 

• 

1 

•  •  •  • 

V     •    •     « 

I 

I 

I 

1    4 
8 

1  II 

I 

I 

I 

4 

8 

II 

7 

I 

7 

•  •  •  •    • 
1*    •  •  •   • 

•  •  •  •    » 

12 

12 

5 

1 

5 

•  •  •  *  « 
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EXAMIMATIOMS, 


ZOOLOGY 


No. 


S2l 

S23 

524 
525 

526 

527 
528 

529 

531 
532 

533 
534 
535 


? 


285 


286 


B 

a 


287 


10 


•8 

o 


288 


M 

U 

o 

% 


289 


PHYSIOLOGY    AND  HYGIBNK 


GBKKRAL   HISTOKY 


■I 

e 


200 

29 
22 

8 
22 
32 

Si 

22 

84 
31. 

52 

24 

7 
18 
80 


T3 
V 

.5 
S 

c3 


291 

28 
26 

8 
26 
20 

28 
II 

106 
28 

28 

29 

7 
21 

81 


no 

V 

E 


292 

10 

15 

2 

16 

6 

14 

3 

13 

49 

5 

18 

19 

5 

13 

63 


o 


293 

12 

2 

14 

3 

13 

3 
12 
42 

5 

15 
16 

'  5 
10 
62 


IS 

o 
c 
o 


294 


•8 
2 


295 
9 


296 

7  I 


I 
3 


« 

E 

'3 

D 


297 

3| 


o 


298 

2 


C 

0 
c 
0 

S 


999 

2 


I 
I 


2 
I 
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e0§Um9ud 


CKKBK  HISTORY 


•8 

a 

800 

10 


301 

II 

2 

2 


5 
14 


6 
13 


t 


o 


SOS 


8 

2 


5 
13 


•8 
g 

308 

7 
I 

2 


ROUAN  HISTORY 


3 
13 


g 

a 
o 


804 


•8 

Ad 

805 
"8 


•  ••  •  • 


II 
15 


a 

■  •>« 

§ 


806 


V 


807 


12 
17 


2 

9 
17 


< 


308 


2 


7 
16 


ENGLISH  HISTORY 


t 


§     I 


309 


•  •  •  •  • 


2 

2 


310 


3 
)  I 

5 


8 


4 
12 


.a 


311 


2 
I 

4 


<  II 


4 
13 


I 


•8 
I 

< 


812  813 


No. 


e 

§ 


814 


1.... 


I 
I 

3 


9 
6 


I 
I 
I 


8 
3 


4 
13 


3 

ID 


f  S2l 
522 

523 

526 

527 
528 

529 
530 

531 
532 

533 
534 
535 
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EXAMOIATlOMi 


No. 


521 

522 

523 
524 

52s 

526 

5«7 
528 

529 
530 

531 
532 
533 
534 
535 


FXBMCH   HISTORY 


"8 


(3 


81ft 


316 


V 


817 


V 

J 

< 


818 


e 

o 
a 
o 

X 


8J9 


UNITBD  STATES  HISTORY 


1 


3S0 

28 

16 
26 


10 
12 

43 
8 

9 

47 

127 


■2 
.s 

§ 


821 

26 
21 

24 
17 

15 


■2 

B 

3 


3SS 

19 
15 

12 
10 

6 


o 

5 


8S8 

16 

5 
12 

9 


22  J  14  14 
47  I  12  J.  10 


40 
24 

21 

16 

8 

40 

128 


25 
10 

12 
8 
6 

22 

73 


20 
8 

II 
8 
6 

19 
71 


§ 

a 
o 


3S4 


I 
I 


I 

3 

I 
19 


ADVANCED  UNITSO  STATtS 
HISTORY 


3»ft 


^ 

^ 


826 


J 


827 


I 

9 


328 


5 

3 

X 
3M 


....(. 


4 
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1ST  XBADING  COUKSB  IN 
U.  S.  HISTORY 


a 


380 


881 


1 


882 


1 


888 


I 


aD  RXADIMG  COUKSB  IN< 
U.  S.  HISTORY 


884 


885 


886 

3 

0 

887 

I 


888 


NEW  YORK  HISTORY 


i 

X 


889 


840 

9 
22 


■8 


841 

9 

17 


1 

0 


I 


842  848 


4 
9 


3 
6 


» 


844 


No. 


sax 
522 

53.1 

524 
525 

526 

527- 
528 

529 

530 

S3i 
532 
533 
534 
535 


II 


15 
15 
33 


4 
41 


17 
17 
23 

I 

4 
37 
14 


* 


II 

6 

i2 

I 

3 
22 

ID 


I 

I 

12 

9 


•  ••  •  ■ 


•  ••  •  • 
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No. 


521 

524 

526 

526 
529 

531 
532 

533 
534 
535 


a 


345 


SXAMnfATlOXS, 


CIVICS 


iS 


346 


•8 
0 


347 


348 


349 


ECONOMICS 


■g 


a 


350 


•g 

d 

3 


351 


V 

S 

•  mm 

D 


35S 


•g 

o 


363 


STENOGRAPH  Y«  50  WORDS  PEI 
MINUTE 


i 
§ 


354 


O 


355 


•I 

a 


>a 


•g 

•g 

s 

•3 

1 

5 

< 

356  I  357 


368 


S 

o 
e 
0 

X 


359 


14 

7 

19 
10 


I 
[  21 

29 
S2 

3 
8 

3 
II 

16 


29 
7 

14 
6 


16 

5 
10 


I 
20 

32 
26 

2 

II 
6 

13 
17 


12 
16 

13 

2 
8 

4 
12 
12 


6 

3 
9 


I 
I 


4 
2 


4 
2 


4 
2 


4 

2 


10 
12 

8 

2 

4 

4 

9 
10 


I 
2 


3 
6 


5 
6 


I. 

4 
6 


4 
5 
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€entinu€d 

STENOGRAPHY,  75  WORDS  PER 

MINUTE 

STENOGRAPHY,  ZOO  WORDS  PER 
MINUTE 

BOOKKEEPING 

1 

M 

fl 

1 

Si 

S 

5 

§ 
g 

X 

364 

1 

1 

fl 

c 

« 

> 

td 

366 

i 

CI 

0 

367 

1 

00 

^       Instructed 

0 

•8 

.s 

371 

S 

0 

1 

S3 
< 

S 

0 

§ 

No, 

360 

361 

362 

363 

365 

368 

869 

372 

373 

374 

521 

, 

16 
10 
12 
10 

12 
6 

9 

10 

6 

12 
10 
13 

5 

II 

2 

II 

'    9 
4 

7 

7 

10 

!     3 
5 

6 
2 

5 

2 

I 
I 

I 

3 

522 
523 

524 
525 

526 
527 

1 

1 

» 

•  •  •  • 

2 

3 

7 
2 

2 

» 

I      =;2o 

, 

•     I 

530 

531 
e;72 

'.  . «  . 

1 

, 

3 

27 

12 

5 

4 

5 

1 

4 

4 

'    3 

4 

4 
4 
3 

4 

•  •  •  ■  •  1 

^  •  *  * 

0  */*^— 
2  1  533 

1  j  534 

1 

. 

1 

. 

t 

1 

0  1 

1 

^\^t^ 
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■XAMOCATIOm, 

KOHB  SCIENCB 

DRAWING 

ADVAMCBD    DRAWIMC 

1 

-4       Instructed 

cn 

•8 

g 
I 

s 

376 

1 

a 
U 

377 

1 

< 
378 

g 
X 

■8 
t 

1 

II 
0 

380 

68 
.  18 

15 

•  17 

2 

18 

I 

.  46 

18 

16 

15 
29 

7 
7 

"8 

381 

70 

i  23 

9 

17 

2 

.  22 

I 

35 
19 
19 

9 

32 
7 
7 

"8 
0 

382 

24 

7 
I 

12 
I 

II 
10 

7 

3 
12 

2 

3 

< 

383 

8 

9 
2 

I 

I 

4 

I 

6 

9 

5 

I 

12 
I 

2 

g 

g 

00 

QD       Instructed 
01 

•8 
.a 

§ 

387 

5 
388 

§ 

S 

521 
522 

523 
524 
525 

S26 

527 
528 

529 
530 

531 
532 
533 
534 
535 

379 

384 

386 

3W 



12 

6 

6 

5 

I 

1.  .. . 

1 

I 

•   •  •    • 

7 

2 

2 

'«  •  •  • 

'■  •  •  • 

. 

3 

3 

I 

I 

\      I 

10 

■ 

>  10 

3 

3 

^  ^ 

. 

•  •  •  • 

1 

. ..  • 
I 

;  2 

44 

2 
18 

I 
17 

1 

*      • 

*/  1 

1 

^x 

a  Including  aa  issued  to  New  York  city  law  and  medical  students.         b  Inclodlng  6637  iisaed  to 
;and  medical  student,  and  46  to  New  York  city  law  and  medical  students.       c  Including  ao  issued 
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>09S 


KTCBOLOGY 


1 


a 


890 


1 


M 


891 


"8 
a 
-a 
o 


398 


1 


«M 


e 
o 


S94 


BTHICS 


V 


18 

a 


14 


S96     S96 


"8 
0 


197 


I 
3 


898 


s 


899 


KKGBNTS  CRBDBKTIALS  CON* 
PBRRBO 


CBBT1PICATB8 


PKBUMINARV 


TOTAL 

DURING 

YEAR 


Is- 
sued 


400 


Wilh 
honor 


401 


35 

2 

12 

II 

12 

3 

14 

5 

9 

31 

12 

•  •-•  • 

8 

i8 

•  ♦<  •  • 

9 

14 

•  •1»  • 

lOI 

22 

a  19066 


609 


Total 

from 

origin 


409 

H 
58 

II 

330 

3 

60 

s 
204 

323 
274 

339 
34 

"5 
391 


b  188880 


JVNIOR 


Is- 
sued 
dur- 
ing 
year 


408 


Total 
from 
ori- 
gin 


404 

32 
22 


28 


22 


44 
38 
38 

15 
12 

38 

31 
68 


47   c  17454 

I 


No.' 


521 
522 

523 
524 
525 

526. 
527 
52S 

529 
530 

S3i 
532 

53^ 
534 
535 


schools  not  takinflT  examinations,  two  to  Albany  law  and  medical  students,  one  to  Syracuse  law: 
to  schools  not  takmg  examinations  and  five  to  New  York  city  law  and  medical  studenu. 
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RBGEKTS 

CRBDENTIALS 

CBSTIF 

SYSTEM   OF   189I 

TCATES 

DIPLOMAS 

No. 

30-couNT 

40-COUNT 

50-COUNT 

ADVANCED 

ACADEMIC 

CLASSICAL 

ADVAKCKD 

Issued  during 
year 

Total    from 
origin 

Issued  during 
year 

Total    from 
origin 

Issued  during 
year 

Total    frx>m 
origin 

Issued  during 
year 

Total    from 
origin 

Issued  during 
year 

Total    from 
origin 

Issued  during 
year 

Total    from 
origin 

Issued  during 
year 

Total    from 
origin 

521 
5^2 

523 
524 
525 

526 

527 
528 

529 
530 

531 
532 

533 
534 
535 

405 

5 

•  •  •  •  ■ 

406 

10 
14 

407 

408 

409 

410 

411 

412 

413 

414 

415 

416 

417 

418 

«  •  •  •  • 

8 

I 

1 

'       I 

•    •  •  •    • 
1 

I 

• 

I 

30 

17 

3 

1,  , , ,  , 

18 
[       I 

5 

3 

I 

3' 

•  •  •  •  • 

19 

8 

1 
I 

• 
'     2 

2 

2 

I 

•  •  •  •  • 

40 
26 

1    46 

I 
I 

30 

\    49 

25 

..... 

I  31 
17 
32 

I 
1 

1 

8 

19 
20 

1  31 

2 

4 

I 

II 

4 
7 

I 

2 

7 

)•  •  •  •  • 



. 

I 

5 

1 

'•  ■  •  > 

17 

39 
10 

3 
4 

r 

8 

•     5 
I 

30 

)  63 

I 

I 
4 

si    12 

2  1       10 
I    '         I 

1  _ 

46 

a21021 

86 

bl4906  c  215 

1 

dl785 

e77 

f881 

Ka041 

hl8631 

6S 

1144Sjl59&|k33a 

1 

a  Including  16  issued  to  schools  not  takings' examinations.  35  to  law  and  medical  students, 
c  Including  30  issued  to  New  York  city  law  and  medical  students.  d  Including  four  issued  to 
63  were  60-count,  12  7o-count  and  three  Socount.  f  Including  two  issued  to  law  and  medical 
Syracuse  law  and  medical  student.  Of  these  2041  diplomas,  88  were  English,  two  English -Latin, 
French,  one  German-Latin,  one  German-mathematical,  eight  German-scientific,  34  French,  one 
three  Latin  scientific,  54  mathematical,  18  mathematical-scientific,  183  scientific,  two  scientific- 
law  and  medical  students.  i  Including  six  issued  to  schools  not  taking  examinations  and  one  to 
Of  these  1530  diplomas,  991  were  60-count,  366  70-count,  123  8o-count,  35  go-count,  ix  xoo>cotuit, 
and  eight  to  law  and  medical  students.  1  Total  from  origin  same  as  issued  daring  year. 
medical  students.  o  Including  iq  issued  to  New  York  city  law  and  medical  students  sind  three 
medical  students  and  two  to  Syracuse  law  and  medical  students.  q  Including  six  issued  to  N( 
students. 
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CONFERRED,  Continued 


SYSTEM  OF  1895 


/  CERTIFICATES 


1»- 
COUNT 


It 
I 


410 


44- 
COUNT 


ci 

•c 

9 


4 

2 
2 


3 

3 
mio 


4  so 

4 

I 

I 

5 


36- 

COUNT 


e 

1^ 


4S1 


/  DIPLOMAS 


48- 
COUNT 


c 

•c 

9 

•o 

•o 
«> 

9 


S 


492 


AD- 
VAN- 
CED 


e 
c 


428 


APPORTIONMENT  OF  ACADEMIC  FUND 


For  creden- 
tials and 
attendance 
being  60%  of 
the  amount 
due  for  1895 

and  from 
Horton  law 


4S4 


3 
2 

I 

3 
2 

3 


2 

3 


$206.84 
139.18 


208.37 
182.62 


119842  0  1860 


p709 


q886 


•   •  •  •   • 


281.18 
303.50 
255.80 

131.50 
146.46 

193.32 

291.75 
266.00 


r48 


For  attend- 

ancez8Q6  and 

from  Horton 

law 


4S5 

$230.13 
130.40 
1041.29 

I35A> 
100.00 

131.77 
102.55 

166.12 

174.86 

157.32 

113.13 
117.24 

136.73 
146.38 

385.64 


$180,608.09       $87,969.90 


FOR   BOOKS  AND 
APPARATUS 


During 
year 


426 


ToUltodate 


427 


$14.21 
141.50 


50.00 


1^75 


$18,464.27 


$100.05 


293.41 


I4..2I 


615.95 
1^060.74 

402.34 
484.60 


216.25 

590.49 
208.84 


$241,229.18 


No. 


I  521  WhlteP..sar 

522  Whitetb..  sas 

523  Whitcsv..  583 

524  Whitney..  504 

525  W*maon..  585 

526  WmsYille5s6 

527  WiU8boro.5S7 
526  Wilson  A.  598 

529  Wilson  U.  539 

530  Windsor..  530 

531  Woodh*ll.  S31 

532  Woodside  53s 

533  Worcest'r533 

534  Yates....  534 

535  Yonkcrs..  535 


b  Including  14  issued  to  schools  not  taking  examinations  and  99  to  law  and  medical  students, 
schools  not  taking  examinations  and  60  to  law  and  medical  students.  e  Of  these  77  certificates, 
•tudents.  g  Including  ax  issued  to  New  York  city  law  and  medical  students  and  one  to 
one  English-mathematical,  so  English-scientific,  13  English'historical,  58  German,  three  German* 
French-Latin,  one  French-mathematical,  three  French-scientific,  24  Latin,  two  Latin-mathematical, 
historical  and  a6  historical.  h  Including  66  issued  to  schools  not  taking  examinations  and  55  to 
law  and  medical  student.  j  Including  three  issued  to  New  York  city  law  and  medical  students. 
three  zxo-count  and  one  zao-count.  k  Including  five  issued  to  schools  not  taking  examinations 
m  Of  these  one  was  issued  with  honor.  n  Including  five  issued  to  New  York  city  law  and 
to  Syracuse  law  and  medical  students.  p  Including  nine  issued  to  New  York  city  law  and 
York  city  law  and  medical  students.       r  Including  five  issued  to  New  York  city  law  and  medical 
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Supplement  to  table  i 


Reading,  examined'' 

allowed 

honors.  . 

Writing,  examined , 

allowed , 

honors 

Spelling,  examined 

allowed , 

honors 

Elementary  English,  instructed. 

examined 
claimed  .. 
allowed  . . 
honors  . . . 

Arithmetic,  instructed , 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Geography,  examined 

allowed 

honors 

English,  1st  year,  examined. . . . 

allowed 

honors 

English,  2d  year,  examined .... 

allowed 

honors 

English,  3d  year,  examined. ... 

allowed 

honors , 

Advanced  English,  instructed.., 

examined.  . 
claimed.  .  . . , 
allowed.  ... 

honors 

English  composition,  instructed. 

examined, 
claimed.  ., 
allowed.  ., 
honors.  . . 

Rhetoric,  examined 

allowed 

honors 

English  literature,  examined..., 

allowed.  .  . . , 

honors 

American  literature,  examined.. 

allowed.  .  . 
honors.  .  . 


;3 
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.2 


32 
32 

14 

41 

41 
I 

52 

35 

ID 


38 


23 

4 


50 


25 

4 

33 

21 

I 

3 
I 


28 


18 


52 


38 

4 

17 

ID 


b20 

bi3 

b5 

bi3 

b8 

b3 


3 

3 
2 

4 
4 

35 
20 

6 


49 


23 
4 


59 


33 
2 

57 
31 


I 
I 


46 


28 
3 


100 


76 
12 
21 
21 
I 

9 
7 
2 

II 

9 
2 


o 
55 


2 


429 
429 

31 
516 
516 

22 
614 
SO8 
276 


718 


422 

57 


1,263 


691 
100 
608 
407 

59 
H4 

33 

2 

33 
14 


15 

2 


1,140 


568 
42 


1,372 


991 
109 
476 
302 
18 

193 
120 

20 

248 

166 

53 


I 
I 


17 

13 

4 


8 


7 
I 


12 


9 
I 

12 
12 


5 
3 


14 


ID 

3 

2 

2 
I 


3 
3 
3 


e 
o 

8 

u 
it 

> 


D 


16 
16 
12 
12 
2 
26 
26 
16 
16 

5 


12 
12 

3 


20 

20 

8 

8 

4 


o 


465 
465 

47 
S6i 
561 

23 

718 

57^ 
296 


829 


487 
68 


1,410 


774 
112 
710 

471 
63 

117 
34 

2 

35 
15 


•5 

9 
"Z  4 

•SI 

a 

"si 

e 
t 


^. 


463 
465 
7 
I 

561 

718 
576 
296 


829 


487 

68 


1.410 


. 


774 

-112 

710 

471 

63 

117 

34 

2 

35 
15 


15 

2 


1,231 


621 
48 


1,558 


1^123 
132 

516 

335 

20 

222 

140 

27 

275 
186 

61 


15 

2 


1,231 


621 
48 


1.558 


1,123 
132 
516 

335 

20 

222 

140 

27 

275 

186 

I     61 


a  Examined  and  claimed  for  law  and  medical  students  arc  identical  throuKfaout  the  tablcw 
b  Including  one  examined  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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3 

f 

LAW  i 

UID  MEDICAL  $TUDBNT 
BXADMNATtONS 

1 

e 
•< 

6 

S 

2 

5 

3 

2 

0 

€ 

n 

4 
3 

2 

> 
I 

S5 

1 
in 

a 

0 

g 

> 

> 
'S 

1 

r 

£nglish  reading,  examined 

44 

23 

16 

5 
5 

3 

I 

5 
3 

I 

34 
21 

7 

2 

54 
40 
12 
28 

19 
7 
5 

3 

I 

5 

3 

I 

42 

9 
2 

54 

40 
12 

allowed 

honors 

JEngiish  selections,  examined 

28 

allowed 

19 
7 
5 

3 

I 

honors 

Hnglish  prose,  examined 

allowed 

honors 

English  poetry,  examined 

5 

3 

I 

allowed 

honors 

American  selections,  examined.... 

S 

4 
I 

3 

2 

I 

42 

27 

9 

0 

allowed 

honors 

^German  classics  in  English 

examined 

allowed 

honors 

'French  classics  in  English 

examined 

I 

I 

I 

allowed 

honors 

•Greek  classics  in  English 

examined 

C4 

C4 

C4 

allowed. 

•  •'•  • 

honors 

German,  ist  year,  instructed 

6 
6 
6 

5 
2 

10 

10 

10 

9 
3 
7 
7 

I 

3 

2 

2 

2 
2 

examined 

claimed 

9 

29 

619 

3 

•    •   •    • 

660 

666 

allowed 

honors 

•  German,  2d  year,  instructed 

7 

I 

27 
10 

489 
160 

3 
I 

526 
172 

531 
174 

examined 

I 

29 

420 

450 

460 

claimed 

% 

allowed 

• . .  ■ 
•  •  •  • 

1 

289 
7^ 

82 

323 
85 

honors 

'German,  3d  year,  instructed 

examined 

.  *  •  • 

23 

200 

223 

230 

claimed 

allowed 

. .  ■  • 

•  a  •   • 

.  .  •   • 

15 
3 

•  •  •  • 

139 

54 

154 

57 

160 

honors 

60 

J^fench,  1st  year,  instructed 

examined.  , 

claimed.  . 

3 

«  •  •  • 

I 

*  •  •  • 

143 

6 

153 

155 

allowed 

honors 

2 

•  •  «  « 

88 
18 

6 

2 

96 
20 

98 
20 

^  Including  one  examined  in  Latin  classics 

in  Eni 

fflish. 
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Supplement  < 

to  table  /, 
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% 

1 

9 

a 

I 
I 

I 

LAW  AND  MKDICAL  STUDKNT 
BXAMINATIONS 

5 

< 

0 

n 

M 

u 
0 

> 

I 
S5 

i 

t 

a 
0 

1 

0 

• 

> 

a 

3 
f2 

Grand    total    inclu 
Chautauqua 

French,  2d  year,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

2 

I 

82 

3 

.  ■  • . 

88 

^ 

allowed.  .  ,' 

2 

•  •  •  • 

35 

S 

3 

•   •  .    a 

40 

5 

40 

honors >. . . . 

5 

French,  3d  year,  instructed 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 

examined.  .  • .  .i. . 

55 

I 

.    .  •    ■ 

S6 

59 

claimed 

allowed i. . 

30 
3 

I 

I 

.    •  •    • 

.   •  .    . 

31 

4 

34 
7 

honors 

Latin,  ist  year,  instructed , . 

m   .>.    • 

examined 

claimed 

23 

25 

822 

II 

•   .  •   a 

881 

884 

allowed 

honors 

9 

17 

I 

I 

386 

64 

21 

8 

5 

2 

•    a  .    . 
.   a  .    . 

67 
22 

8 

42Q 

22 

Latin.  2d  year,  examined 

allowed 

8 

honors 

•  •  *•  ■ 

Caesar's  Commentaries,  instructed. 

I 
I 

I 
I 

•    •   ■    9 

120 

44 

7 
12 

9 

I 

14 
9 
3 

examined. . 

8 

2 

106 

3 

120 

claimed  . . 

allowed.  . . 

2 

I 

II 
8 
I 

12 

7 

2 

3 
I 

44 

7 
12 

honors.  ■  • . 

Latin,  id  year,  examined. 

I 
I 

•  1  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

•  •  •  • 

allowed 

9 

I 

honors 

Sallust's  Catiline,  examined 

2 
2 
I 

•  •  •'• 

•  •  •  • 

M 
9 
3 

allowed 

honors 

•    •   •    • 

Cicero's  Orations,  instructed 

4 
4 

examined 

claimed.  .   ..... 

6 

•  •  •  • 

23 

6 

39 

3;> 

allowed 

I 

•  •  •  « 

IS 

2 

9 
7 

4 

•  •  ■  • 

20 

2 

9 

7 

20 

honors 

^ 

Ovid's  Metamornhoses.  examined. 

9 

7 

allowed  . . 

honors.  .  . 

Vircril's  Aeneid.  examined 

4 

I 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  ■  • 

24 
14 

28 

15 

28 

allowed 

15 

honors 

Greek,  ist  year,  instructed 

examined 

I 
I 
I 

I 

% 

•  •  •  • 

I 

40 

41 

42 

claimed 

allowed 

23 
7 
3 

2 

23 
7 

3 

2 

•  a. .  •  a 

23 
7 
3 

2 

honors 

Greek.  2d  vear.  examined 

allowed 

honors 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

.  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 
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Supplement  to  table  ij  continaed 


m 

f 

a 

4 

4 

4 

3 
I 

LAW  i 

IU4D   MEDICAL  STUDENT 
EXAMINATIONS 

.S 

•0 

tt 

< 

0 

CQ 

> 

en 

i 

0 

• 

G 

D 

II 
II 

4 
4 

1 

9 

0 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  instructed. , 

examined.  . 
claimed.  . . . 

I 

19 

31 

35 

allowed.  . . . 

10 

3 

»     9 
5 
2 

3 
3 

14 
3 

II 
6 
2 

3 
3 

14 

4 
II 

honors 

Homer's  Iliad,  examined 

2 
I 

allowed. • 

6 

honors 

2 

Greek,  3d  year,  examined 

3 

allowed. 

3 

honors 

Advanced  arithmetic,  examined . . . 

9 

I 

I 

I 

323 
30 

4 

369 

'I 

•  ••••• 

751 

•  ••«•• 

370 
97 
47 
II 

5 

369 

allowed.    . . . 

honors.  .... 

Aleebra,  instructed 

4 

4 

2 

2 
I 

examined 

29 

25 

685 

8 

751 

claimed 

/  ^* 

allowed 

'\ 

'I 

'I 
47 
II 

5 

7 

I 

370 
97 

47 
II 

honors 

Advanced  alflrebra.  examined 

allowed 

honors 

5 

Plane  creometry,  instructed 

30 
30 
II 

ID 
2 

.  •'.  • 

examined 

21 

24 

732 

8 

815 

.  •• . .  • 

338 
71 

10 
28 
21 

2 

41 

25 

3 

815 

claimed 

allowed 

7 

2 

I 
I 

I 
I 
I 

II 

2 

304 
65 
40 
25 

27 
20 

2 

18 

2 

6 

.... 
2 
2 
I 

338 
71 

honors 

Solid  fireometry,  examined 

allowed 

honors 

10 

Plane  tricronometry,  examined.... 

28 

allowed 

21 

honors 

'  2 

Astronomy,  examined 

10 

7 

I 

41 

25 

3 

allowed 

honors 

Physics,  part  i,  instructed 

19 
19 

% 

I 

15 

15 

3 

3 

examined 

a35 

65 

577 

7 

703 

80 

•  •• . .  . 
98 

703 

claimed 

allowed 

a26 
ai2 

Z7 

12 

286 

54 

6 

I 

363 
80 

honors 

Physics,  part  2.  instructed 

examined 

3 

I 

79 

98 

^  claimed 

allowed 

38 

5 

•  •  •  • 

41 
5 

41 
5 

honors 

a  Including:  one  examined  at  Castine,  Main 

e. 
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• 

% 

< 

0 

1 

9 
03 

b 
0 

> 

I 
55 

S 

e 
0 

a 

> 

0 

• 

> 

'c 

6 
6 

2 
2 
.  ■  ■ . 
I 
I 

1 

II 

9 
59 

i   "O 

t 

1  ^ 

Chemistry,  part  i,  instructed 

282 

"1*37 ' 
28 

82 

examined 

14 

54 

207 

I 

282 

claimed 

allowed  

8 

20 
5 

106 
22 

I 

I 

137 
28 

honors 

Chemistry,  part  2,  instructed 

examined 

8 

12 

60 

I 

82 

claimed 

allowed 

4 
I 

5 

I 

32 

8 

•  ■  •  • 

42 

ID 
644 

"433" 
38 

■   ••  •  •   • 

40 

I 

83 

53 
7 

42 

10 

honors.  .  ...... 

Physical  geography,  instructed. . . . 

28 
28 

23' 
21 

examined  . . . 

19 

39 

554 

4 

644 

claimed 

allowed 

17 
3 

27 
2 

364 
33 

4 

433 
38 

honors 

Geology,  instructed 

22 
22 

16 
16 

I 

examined 

9 

10 

23 

64 

claimed 

allowed 

8 

2 

14 

40 

honors 

Botany,   examined 

6 

S 

I 

12 

5 
.  • . . 

65 

^6 

83 
53 

7 

allowed 

honors 

Zoology,  instructed 

I 

I 
I 

I   1 

examined 

9 

.... 

SO 

59 

60 

claimed 

allowed 

6 
I 

55 

49 
12 

7 
5 
3 

• .  ■ . 

.... 

57 

43 

9 
I 

•  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

36 

I 

707 

576 
Id 

107 
62 

19 

42 

2 

831 
678 

97 
22 

43 

2 

honors 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  examined. 

allowed. . . 

12 
10 

831 
678 

97 
11^ 

honors. . . 

General  history,  examined 

allowed 

67 

honors 

22 

Greek  history,  instructed 

2 

2 

examined 

a5 

II 

113 

131 

131 

claimed 

allowed 

a3 
a2 

6 
I 

66 
12 

7S 
15 

75 
15 

honors 

Roman  history,  instructed 

2 
2 

examined 

a9 

9 

109 

129 

129 

claimed 

allowed 

as 
a2 

4 

•  •  •  • 

74 
15 

83 
17 

■*8i 
17 

honors 

Enslish  history,  instructed 

5 
5 
3 
3 

examined 

aig 

43 

631 

9 

707 

707 

claimed 

allowed 

a8 
a2 

17 

2 

315 
29 

4 

347 
33 

347 
33 

honors 

a  Indudinfr  one  examined  at  Minneapolis,  ] 

Vfinn. 
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continaed 

g- 

S 

1 
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SXAMINATIONS 

a 

1 

< 

I 
•    I 

0 

PQ 

•  •  •    • 

•  •  •    • 

> 
I 

27 

20 

3 

i 

% 

B 

0 

• 

"2 

1 

Giand    total    indu 

French  history,  examined 

28 
21 

3 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

1,346 

'  28 

allowed 

21 

honors 

•  •  •  • 

3 

United  States  history,  instructed... 

20 
'20 

9 

9 
5 

examined.  .. 
claimed.  .  .. 

42 

86' 

1,191 

7 

1.346 

allowed.  ,  .. 

35 
14 

I 

64 
14 

2 

I 

1,002 
332 

122 
41 

7 
I 

1,117 
366 

125 
42 

1. 117 

honors.  .  . . 
Advanced  United  States  history 

examined 

366 

125 

42 

allowed.  .  , 

honors 

t^ 

1st  reading  course  in  U.  S.  history 

examined 

I 

I 

I 

36 

2 

38 
3 

38 

allowed 

honors 

2d  reading  course  in  U.  S.  history 

examined 

2 

63 

2 

65 

2 

6s 

2 

allowed 

honors 

New  York  history,  examined 

28 
22 

II 

44 
31 
15 

553 
393 
187 

4 
4 
3 

7 
7 

629 

450 
216 

629 

450 
216 

allowed 

honors 

Civics,  instructed 

examined 

a40 

56 

1,181 

6 

1,290 

1.290 

claimed 

allowed 

a27 

a4 

35 
26 

6 

I 
I 
I 

32 
4 

45 

33 
12 

2 
2 
2 

I 
I 
I 

2 

I 

646 
142 
832 

574 
135 

31 

24 
20 

5 

4 
2 

8 
6 

5 

2 
I 
6 
6 

4 

707 

151 
918 

639 
157 

34 
27 
23 

6 

5 
3 

* 

10 

7 
5 

267 

707 

151 
918 

639 
157 

34 
27 
23 

6 

honors 

Economics,  examined 

allowed 

honors 

Stenography,  50  words  per  minute 

examined 

allowed 

honors 

Stenography,  75  words  per  minute 

examined 

allowed 

S 
3 

10 

honors 

Stenography,  100  words  per  minute 

examined 

1 

allowed 

7 
5 

honors 

Bookkeeping,  instructed 

examined 

14 

40 

212 

267 

claimed 

allowed 

9 

4 

29 

^Ar^ 

178 

8s 

178 

8s 

honors 

18        62 

a  Including  one  examined  at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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1 

2 
2 

1 

3 

I 

1 

2 

1 

1 

(A 

§ 
> 

• 

1 

i1 

0 

Home  science,  examined 

88 

47 

5 

281 

88 

93 

SO 

5 

343 

114 

03 

allowed ». 

50 

5 

343 

114 

honors.  •  • •••• 

Drawinflf.  examined 

28 

13 

34 
13 

allowed 

honors 

**"» 

Advanced  drawinfir.  examined. ..... 

14 

2 

20 

7 

92 
24 

126 

33 

T26 

allowed 

33 

honors 

PsycholoflTYi  examined. 

5 

2 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

13 
3 

18 
5 

18 

allowed 

5 

honors. 

Ethics,  examined 

5 

•  •  • . 

33 

2 

•  a. •  •  . 

37 

2 

37 

allowed 

honors 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

■  •  •  •  • 

GRAND  TOTAL  OF  STATISTICS   OF  TABLE    I 
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GRAND  TOTAL  OF  STATISTICS  OF  TABLE  1 


o 

e 

a 
B 

o 


3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 

17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22 

23 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

29 
30 

31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 

39 
40 

41 
42 

43 

44 

46 

47 
48 

49 


HEAD  OF  COLUMN 


[Column  I  does  not  admit  of  a  total.] 
SxamlnatiOBS,  Ineludlny  Uw  and  medical  ttndent 

Reading,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

honors .' 

Writing,  instructed 

examined 

claimed  and  allowed 

honors 

Spelling,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Elementary  English,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Arithmetic,  instructed , 

examined 

claimed < 

allowed 

honors 

Geography,  instructed , 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

English,  1st  year,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

English,  2d  year,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

English,  3d  year,  instructed 

examined <. . 

claimed , 

allowed 

honors 

Advanced  English,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors - 


^  to 


465 
465 

47 


561 
23 


718 
718 
576 
296 


829 
829 

487 
68 


1,410 
1,410 

774 
112 


710 

710 

471 

63 


117 
117 

34 
2 


I 


35 
35 
15 


15 

15 
2 


1,231 

1,231 

621 

48 


Schools 
toul 


20,449 
18,536 

17,849 
6,848 
23,702 
21,382 
19,280 
4,718 
35,934 

38,774 
20,851 

19,869 

5,257 
30,660 

30,803 

18,995 
16,708 

2,321 

33,022 

31,061 

15,688 

14,901 

3,115 
34,083 

37,117 

21,113 

18,454 

1,873 
638 
676 
388 

158 

2 

86 
87 
63 
27 


39 
58 
40 

17 


18,530 
19,002 

10,734 
7,838 

365 


Grand 
toul 


20,449 
i9,boi 

18.314 

6,89s 
23,702 

21,943 
19,850 

4,741 
35,934 
39,492 
21,569 
20,445 

5,553 
30,660 

31,632 

19,824 

17,19s 

2,389 

33.022 

32.471 
17,098 

15,675 

3,227 

34.083 

37,827 

21,823 

18,925 

1,936 

638 

793 
505 
192 

4 
86 

122 

98 

4« 


39 
73 
55 
19 


18,530 
20,233 

11.965 

8,459 

413 
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o 

c 

a 

a 

"o 
U 


SO 
51 

53 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 

59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 

65 
66 

68 

69 
70 

71 
72 

n 
74 

76 

77 

78 

79 
80 
81 
82 

83 
84 
85 
86 

87 
88 

89 
90 

91 
92 

93 
94 

96 

98 
99 


HEAD  OF  COLUMN 


English  composition,  instructed 

examined.  .  ...... 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

RhetoriCi  instructed «'.... 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

English  literature,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

American  literature,  instructed 

examined. 

claimed 

allowed • . . . 

honors 

English  reading,  instructed 

examined. 

claimed 

allowed.  . 

honors 

English  selections,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

English  prose,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

English  poetry,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

American  selections,  instructed 

examined.  .  ...... 

claimed. 

allowed 

honors 

German  classics  in  English,  instructed. . . 

examined.  . . 

claimed 

.  allowed 

honors 


1° 


5 


i,5S8 

i,5S8 

1,123 

132 


516 

335 
20 


222 

222 
140 
27 


275 

275 
186 
61 


54 
54 
40 
12 


28 

28 

19 
7 


5 

5 

3 
I 


5 

5 
3 
I 


42 

42 

37 

9 


2 

2 


Schools 
toul 


12,858 

13,309 
10,003 

8,323 


6,762 

5,066 

4,299 

391 

3,233 
3,208 

2,832 

2,519 

752 

3.587 
3,582 

3,242 

2,929 
1,010 

2,243 

2,458 
1,907 

1,757 
437 
624 

835 
723 
662 

271 
60 

105 
98 

36 
13 
34 

31 

2> 

1,671 
2,127 
1,885 
1,792 
789 

6 

9 
8 

7 

2 


Gfaod 
total 


12,858 
14.867 

ii,s6i 

9,446 

958 

6,762 

7,^ 

4.634 
411 

3.233 
3.430 
3.054 
2,659 

!? 

3,W 
3.857 
3.517 
3.115 
1.071 

2.243 
2,512 
2,021 

1.797 

449 
624 

863 

751 
681 

278 

60 

no 

103 

95 
37 
13 

% 

30 

1,671 
2,169 

1,927 
1,819 

II 

10 

7 

2 


GRAND  TOTAL  OF   STATISTICS  OF  TABLE    I 
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GRAND  TOTAL  OF  STATISTICS  OF  TABLE  1,  conHnued 


o 

a 

e 

a 

"o 


HEAD  OF  COLUMN 


French  classics  in  English,  instructed. . . . 

examined.  . . . 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Greek  classics  in  English,  instructed. . . . 

examined. . . . 

claimed 

allowed 

honors.  ...... 

German,  ist  year,  instructed 

examined 

claimed. . . : 

allowed 

honors 

German,  2d  year,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

German,  3d  year,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

.  honors 

French,  ist  year,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

French,  2d  year,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

French,  3d  year,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Latin,  ist  year,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Latin,  2d  year,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 


.^ 

S- 

•53 

V  0 

g*. 

■afi 

c  "i 

«.-§ 

^^ 

' 

I 
I 


.«*.«.•. 


a4 
^4 


666 
666 

531 
174 


460 
460 

^3 

85 


230 

230 

160 

60 


155 

155 

98 

20 


89 

89 
40 

5 


59 

59 

34 

7 


884 
884 
420 

67 


22 

22 

8 


Schools 
total 


3 
7 
7 
5 


3 
04 

3 

3 
I 

4,158 
3,665 
2,957 
2,704 
5Pt 
1,814 
1,775 
1,298 

1,171 
199 

437 
461 

302 

26-i 


1,502 
1,318 
987 
841 
114 
664 

643 
420 
300 
20 
296 
256 
217 

'II 

7,506 

6,754 

3,885 

3,365 

394 

183 

215 
148 
129 

15 
b  Including?  two  examined 


Grand 

total 


8 
5 


3 
b8 

a7 

3 
I 

4,158 
4,331 
3,623 
3,23s 
675 
1,814 
2,235 

1,758 

1,494 
284 

437 
691 

532 

423 

1,562 

1,473 
1,142 
939 
134 
664 
732 

509 
340 


I8S 

23 
7,506 

7,638 
4,769 

3,785 
461 

183 

237 
170 

137 
15 

in  Latin 


iio8 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW   YORK 


GRAND  TOTAL  OF  STATISTICS  OF  TABLE  1,  continual 


o 
c: 

e 

B 

o 
U 


ISO 
iSi 

IS2 

154 

156 

157 

158 

159 
160 

161 

162 

163 

164 

165 
166 
167 
168 
169 
170 

171 
172 

173 

174 
175 
176 
177 
178 

179 
180 

181 

182 

183 
184 

185 
186 

187 
188 

189 
190 

191 
192 

193 
194 


197 
198 

199 


HEAD  OF  COLUMN 


Caesar's  Commentaries,  instructed. 

examined, 
claimed.  . 
allowed.  . 
honors.  .  . 

Latin,  3d  year,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Sallust's  Catiline,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Cicero's  Orations,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  instructed. 

examined, 
claimed.  . 
allowed. .  . 
honors.  .  . 

Virgil's  Aeneid,  instructed 

examined 

claimed , 

allowed 

honors 

Virgil's  Eclogfues,  instructed. ...... 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Greek,  ist  year,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Greek,  2d  year,  instructed 

examined. 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Xenophon's  Anabasis,  instructed. . 

examined.  . 
claimed.  .  .. 
allowed.  .  ., 
honors.  .  . , 


8- 

6** 

2^ 


120 

120 

44 
7 


12 
12 

9 
I 


14 

14 

9 

3 


39 
39 
20 

2 


9 

9 
7 


28 
28 

15 


42 
42 

24 
7 


•3 
3 
2 


35 

35 

17 

4 


Schools 
total 


3,293 
3,164 
2,291 

i»550 

254 

25 

61 

51 

I 
176 
180 
150 
141 
22 

1,149 

1,159 

933 

712 

142 

53 
50 
45 
43 

15 
1,182 

1,187 
940 

494 

70 

202 

210 

185 
184 
35 
711 
708 

512 

466 

81 

I 

3 

2 

2 


517 
530 
396 
262 

34 


Grand 
total 


3,293 
3^284 
2,411 
1.594 
261 

25 
73 
63 

45 

2 
176 

194 
164 
ISO 

25 

1,149 

1.198 

972 

732 
144 
53 
59 
54 
50 

15 
1,182 

1.21S 
968 

509 
70 

202 

210 
185 
184 

35 
711 
750 

554 

490 

88 

I 

6 

5 

4 


517 
565 
431 

38 


GRAND  TOTAL  OF  STATISTICS  OF  TABLE    I 
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GRAND  TOTAI^  OF  STATISTICS  OF  TABLE  1,  conHnued 


o 
e 

e 

a 
■3 


.200 

202 
203 
204 

206 

208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
228 
229 
230 
231 
232 

233 
^34 
235 
^^ 

238 

239 
240 

241 

242 

:243 

244 
245 
246 

247 
248 
249 


HEAD  OF  COLUMN 


Homer's  Iliad,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed. 

honors 

Greek,  3d  year,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Advanced  arithmetic,  instructed. 

examined. 


claimed, 
allowed, 
honors. 


Algebra,  instructed. 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Advanced  algebra,  instructed.... 

examined.  .  . 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Plane  geometry,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

'  honors 

Solid  geometry,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Plane  trigonometry,  instructed. . 

examined.  . 
claimed.  .  . 
allowed.  .  .. 
honors.  .  . . 
Spheric  trigonometry,  instructed. 

examined, 
claimed.  . 
allowed.  . 
honors.  .  . 

Astronomy,  instructed 

examined.  .  .  ♦ 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 


IS 


II 

II 

6 


3 
3 
3 


369 
369 


7  SI 
751 
370 

97 


47 
47 
II 

5 


815 
81 

33 
71 


43 

'A 

10 


28 
28 
21 

2 


41 

41 

25 

3 


Schools 
total 


360 

363 
330 

245 
41 
3 
9 
9 
9 
I 

3,083 

3i527 

1,301 

640 

57 

13,515 

11,477 

6,944 

6,739 

2,509 

644 
582 

345 
256 

66 

7fio7 

7,165 

4,902 

4,070 

896 

901 

916 

7Z3 

695 
256 

330 

352 
306 

283 

122 

62 

63 

54 

49 

24 

1,376 

1,428 

1,094 

934 
229 


Grand 
total 


360 

374 

341 

251 

43 

3 

12 
12 
12 

1,670 
677 

^3 
13.515 
12,228 

7,695 
7,109 
2,606 

644 
629 

392 

267 

71 
7.807 
7.980 

5,717 
4,408 

967 
901 

959 
776 

723 
266 

330 
380 

334 
304 
124 

62 

^3 
54 
49 

1,376 

1,469 

1,135 

959 
2^ 


iiro 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE  OF   NEW  YORK 


GRAND  TOTAL  OF  STATISTICS  OF  TABLE  1,  conHnued 


o 
a 


o 
U 


250 
251 
252 

254 

255 
256 

257 
258 

259 
200 

261 

262 

263 

264 

265 
266 

267 
268 
269 
270 
271 
272 

273 
274 

275 
276 

277 
278 

279 
280 

281 

282 

283 

284 

285 
286 

287 
288 
289 
290 
291 
292 

293 

294 

295 
296 

297 
298 

299 


HEAD  OF  COLUMN 


Physics,  part  i,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

'  honors 

Physics,  part  2,  instructed 

examined. 

claimed 

allowed.  . 

honors 

Chemistry,  part  i,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors ^. 

Chemistry,  part  2,  instructed 7 . 

examined. 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Physical  geography,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Geology,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Botany,  instructed. 

examined 

claimed 

allowed • 

honors 

Zoology,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Physiology  and  hygiene,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

General  history,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 


a- 

•a  (3 

2 


703 

703 

363 

80 


98 
98 

41 

5 


282 
282 

137 
28 


82 
82 
42 

10 


644 
644 

1i 


64 

64 

40 

I 


83 
83 

53 
7 


60 
60 

43 
2 


831 
831 
678 

97 


"5 

67 
22 


Schools 
total 


4,292 
4.223 
2,768 
2,158 
342 
1,220 

1,224 

688 

474 

63 

h737 

1,695 

1,26s 

1.089 

178 

488 

545 

437 

351 

89 

9.717 

9,976 

6,010 

5,929 
613 

2,343 
2,447 
1,933 
1,742 
229 

2,857 
2,701 

2,041 

1,839 
206 

JB83 
869 
672 
617 

95 
18,997 
18,312 

11,113 
10,054 

1,278 

715 
762 

588 
481 
103 


Grand 
total 


4,29^ 
4,926 

3.471 
2,521 

422 
X,22& 
1.322 

786 

515 

68 
1,737 
1,977 
1,547 
1,226 

206 
488 
627 

519 

393 

99 

9,717 

10,620 

7.254 
6,362 

651 
2,343 

2,511 

1,997 

1,782 

230 

2,784 
2,124 

1,892 
213 
883 
929 

732 
660 

o  ^ 
18,997 

19,143 

".944 
10,732 
1,375 
715 
877 
703 
548 

I2S 


GRAND  TOTAL  OF  STATISTICS  OF  TABLE  I 


IIXI 


GRAND  TOTAL  OF  STATISTICS  OF  TABLE  1,  conHnued 


o 

e 

a 

a 

"o 
U 


302 

303 

304 

30s 
306 

307 
308 

309 
310 

311 
312 

313 
314 

316 
317 
318 

319 
320 

321 
322 

323 
324 

325 

326 

328 
329 

330 

331 
332 

334 

335 
Z^ 
337 
338 

339 
340 

341 
342 
343 
344 
345 
346 
347 
348 
349 


HEAD  OF  COLUMN 


Greek  history,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Roman  history,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

English  history,  instructed 

examined 

claimed. 

allowed 

honors 

French  history,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

United  States  history,  instructed. . . 

examined.  . 
claimed.  .  . . 

allowed 

honors 

Advanced  U.  S.  history,  instructed. 

examined, 
claimed.  . 
allowed.  . 
honors.  .  . 
I  St  reading  course  in  U.  S.  history 

instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors , 

2d  reading  course  in  U.  S.  history 

instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

New  York  history,  instructed 

examined 


Civics,  instructed, 
examined, 
claimed.  . 
allowed.  . 
honors.  . 


claimed, 
allowed, 
honors. 


8- 

«  o 

■a  ^ 

1-s 


5 


131 
131 

75 
15 


129 
129 

83 
17 


707 

707 

347 

33 


28 
28 
21 

3 


1,346 

1,346 

1,117 

366 


12$ 

125 
42 


3§ 
38 

3 


65 
65 


629 
629 
450 
216 


1,290 

1,290 

707 

151 


Schools 
total 


2,513 
2,614 

2,159 

1,953 

594 

2,545 
2,726 

2,260 

1,863 

387 
3,812 
3,860 

2,723 

1,992 

226 

218 

235 
203 

118 

20 

20,772 

20,993 

12,033 

9,666 

1,575 
308 

561 

325 

197 

2 

69 

108 

82 

12 


59 
75 
68 
II 


5,334 
6,748 
4,569 
3,327 

493 
9,287 

9,557 

5,350 

3,660 

372 


Grand 
total 


2,513 
2,745 
2,290 

2,028 
609 

2,545 
2,855 
2,389 
1,946 
404 
3,812 

4,567 
3,430 

2,339 
259 
218 
263 
231 

139 

23 
20,772 

22,339 

13,379 

10,783 

1,941 

308 

686 

450 

239 

2 

146 

120 

15 


59 
140 

133 
13 


5,334 
7,377 
5,198 

3f777 
709 

9,287 

10,847 

6,640 

4,367 

523 


J 


IIXJ 


UNIVERSITY  OF  THE   STATE   OF  NEW  YORK 


GRAND  TOTAL  OF  STATISTICS  OF  TABLE  1,  continued 


o 

c 
d 

a 

"o 
U 


350 
351 
352 
353 
354 

355 
356 

357 
358 
359 

360 
361 
362 

363 
364 

36s 

367 
368 

369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 
Z7^ 
377 
378 

379 
380 

381 
382 

383 
384 
385 
386 

387 
388 

389 
390 
391 
392 

393 
394 
395 
396 
397 
398 
399 


HEAD  OP  COLUMN 


Economics,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Stenogrraphy,  50  words  per  minute 

instructed 

examined 

claimed , 

allowed. 

honors , 

Stenography,  75  words  per  minute 

instructed 

examined 

claimed , 

allowed. 

honors 

Stenography,  100  words  per  minute 

instructed , 

examined , 

claimed , 

allowed , 

honors , 

Bookkeeping,  instructed , 

examined 

claimed 

allowed , 

honors , 

Home  science,  instructed , 

examined , 

claimed 

allowed , 

honors ., 

Drawing,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed , 

honors 

Advanced  drawing,  instructed 

examined , 

claimed 

allowed , 

honors 

Psychology,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors 

Ethics,  instructed 

examined 

claimed 

allowed 

honors , 


918 
918 

639 
157 


34 
34 
27 
23 


6 

6 

5 
3 


10 
10 

7 
5 


267 
267 

178 

85 


93 

93 

50 

5 


343 
343 
114 


126 
126 

Z3 


18 

18 

5 


37 

37 

2 


Total  in  all  subjects,  instructed, 

examined , 
claimed . . . 
allowed . . , 
honors. .. 


23,080 
23,080 
14,286 
2,936 


1,862 

2,331 

1,879 
1,661 

407 

224 

194 
108 

93 
45 

43 
48 

44 

'I 

5 
15 
15 

9 

2 

5,897 
5,283 

4,33« 
4,062 

1.889 

137 
271 

47 

27 

2 

17,031 

15.648 

7,621 

5,300 

432 

3,459 

4,135 
1,640 

1,163 

54 
240 

2t0 


182 

130 

19 
206 

263 

226 

131 
24 


a397,486 

396,759 
256,599 
224.403 
44,913 


Grand 

total 


1,863 

3,249 
2,797 

2,300 

564 

224 
228 
143 
120 
68 

43 
54 

% 

9 

5 
25 

^i 

10 

7 
5,897 
5,550 
4,005 
4,240 

1,974 
137 
364 
140 

77 

7 

17,031 

15.991 

7,964 

5414 
432 

3.459 
4,261 
1,766 
1,196 

54 
240 

248 

200 

135 

19 
206 

300 

263 

133 

24 


i 


a  Number  Instnicted  one  term  or  more ;  no  deduction  made  for  names  counted  twice. 


397,486 
419.839 
279,679 
238.689 
47,849 


GRAND  TOTAL  OF  STATISTICS  OF  TABLE  I  III3 

I 

GRAND  TOTAL  OF  STATISTICS  OF  TABLE  1,  concluded 


o 
c 

e 

a 

o 


400 
401 
402 

403 
404 
405 
406 

407 
408 
409 
410 

411 
412 

414 

416 

417 
418 


419 
420 

421 

422 

423 


424 

42s 
426 

427 


HEAD  OF  COLUMN 


a  Cndentlalt  eonftrrad  by  regenti 

,  Preliminary  certificates,  during:  year 

with  honor 

from  origin 

Junior  certificates,  during  year 

from  origin 

30-count  certificates,  during  year 

from  origin 

40-count  certificates,  during  year 

from  origin 

50-count  certificates,  during  year 

from  origin 

Advanced  certificates,  during  year 

from  origin 

Academic  diplomas,  during  year 

from  origin '. 

Classical  diplomas,  during  year 

from  origin 

Advanced  diplomas,  during  year 

from  origin 

b  SjfftABi  of  1895 

i2-count  certificates 

2A-count  certificates 

30-count  certificates 

48-count  diplomas 

Advanced  diplomas 

Apportionment  of  Madevle  ftand 

For  credentials  and  attendance  being  60  per  cent  of  the 

amount  due  for  1895  and  from  Horton  law 

For  attendance  1896  and  from  Horton  law 

For  books  and  apparatus,  during  year. 

total  to  date 


Toul 


13,086 

602 

183,830 

47 

17,454 

46 

21,021 

26 

I4.«)8 

215 
1,785 

n 

331 

2,041 

18,521 

85 

1.442 

1,530 
5,283 


2.642 
1,860 

799 
236 

42 


$130,608  09 

87,929  90 

18,464  27 

241,229  13 


a  For  explanatory  notes  accompanying  totals  see  pages  1094-97.        ^  Total  from  origin  same 
as  issued  during  year. 


Table 


HONOR  CREDENTIALS  ISSUED  DURING  .YEAR 

Albany  high  school 

do-count  advanced  academic  diploma 
ThoU,  Adalinc  E. 

First  year  certificates,  i^-count 
Aufsesser,  Moses  F.  Laut,  Johanna  W. 

Decker,  Lina  Wensley,  Edna 

Isham,  Edith  L. 

• 

Second  year  certificates,  24'COUfU 
Chapman,  Charles  H.  Isham,  Edith  L. 

HaneSy  Edward  L.  (dup.) 

Alfred  university,  acad.  dep't 

First  year  certificate,  i2'Count 
Beebe,  Maijorie  E. 

Batavia  union  school 

Classical  diploma 
Washburn,  Mary  V. 

60-count  advanced  classical  diploma 
Washburn,  Mary  V. 

Buffalo  high  school 

First  year  certificates,  12-count 
Clark,  Harold  H.  Milliilgton,  Cora  L. 

Grube,  John  6.  Mtinschauer,  George  R. 

Hirsch,  Laura  M. 

Second  year  certificate,  24-count 
Grube,  John  B. 

Egberts  high  school 

First  year  certificates,  i^-count 
De  Graff,  Alice  A.  Kahn,  Bertha  M. 


HONOR  CREDENTIALS  ISSUED  DURING  YEAR  III5 

Ellenville  union  school 

First  year  certificate,  12-couni 
Hartingy  Olive 

Elmira  free  academy 

Academic  diploma 
Davison,  Alice  L. 

German  academic  diploma  (dup,) 
Beckwith,  Stella  I. 

60-count  advanced  academic  diploma 
Davison,  Alice  L. 

yo-count  advanced  academic  diploma 
Davison,  Alice  L. 

Flushing  high  school 

German  French  academic  diploma 
Bradshaw,  Christabel 

do-count  advanced  academic  diploma 
Bradshaw,  Christabel 

70-counl  advanced  academic  diploma 
Bradshaw,  Christabel 

So-count  advanced  academic  diploma 
Bradshaw,  Christabel 

Forestville  free  academy 

First  year  certificate,  12-count 
Shepard,  Marguerite 

Franklin  academy 

Middle  classical  certificate  (dup,) 
Wardner,  Kittie  M. 

Geneva  union  school 

do-count  advanced  academic  diploma 
Parker,  Lizzie  L. 

Third  year  certificate,  36-count 
Maxwell,  Mary  A. 

Gloversville  high  school 

First  year  certificate,  12-count 
Wilson,  Lillias  I. 
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Haverling  union  school 

First  year  certificate,  12-count 
Purdy,  Alice 

Holley  union  school 

Second  year  certificate  (dup,),  24'Count 
Cowles,  Jennie  A. 

Homell  free  academy 

Second  year  certificate,  24-count 
Major,  Edith  L. 

Hudson  high  school 

Academic  diploma 
Skinner,  Emma  M. 

Ithaca  high  school 

First  year  certificates,  12-courU 
Beckwith,  Bessie  E.  Smith,  Florence  M. 

Gregory,  Grace 

Third  year  certificate,  36-count 

Gregory,  Grace 

Jamestown  high  school 

Second  year  certificate,  24-count 
Fairbank,  Henrietta 

Littlefalls  union  school 

Third  year  certificate,  ^d-count 
Bangs,  Laurence  C. 

Lockport  union  school 

German  academic  diploma  (dup.) 
Webster,  Anna  E. 

First  year  certificates,  i2'C0unt 

Beir,  Sidney  Woods,  Grace  M. 

Bell,  Jesse  M. 

Second  year  certificate,  24'Count 

Silsby,  M.  Louise 

Third  year  certificate,  36-count 

Braucher,  Nellie  M. 


HONOR  CREDENTIALS  ISSUED  DURING  YEAR  III? 

Long  Island  City  union  school 

First  year  certificate,  i2'C0unt 
Young,  Amy  M. 

Lowville  academy 

Second  year  certificate,  24-count 
Root,  Wesley  J. 

Mt  Vernon  union  school 

Mathematical  academic  diploma 
Hufhagel,  Fred  B. 

do-count  advanced  academic  diploma 
Hufnagel,  Fred  B. 

Mynderse  academy 

First  year  certificates,  i^-count 
Kline,  Jessie  S.  Northway,  Grace  B. 

Academic  diploma^  48-count 
Gay,  John  Sedgwick 

North  Tonawanda  union  school 

First  year  certificate,  12-count 
Cronkrite,  Floyd  M. 

Second  year  certificate,  24-count 
Cronkrite,  Floyd  M. 

Oneida  union  school 

First  year  certificate,  12-count 
Snell,  Harriet  A. 

Oswego  high  school 

Mathematical  academic  diploma 
Fineren,  Minnie 

First  year  certificate,  12-count 
Wheeler,  Mabel  E. 

Ovid  union  school 

First  year  certificate,  12-count 
Warner,  Nora  L. 

Port  Jervis  union  school 

First  year  certificate,  12-count  ] 

Myres,  Charlotte  J. 
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Riverhead  union  school 

First  year  certificate,  12-caunt 
Ackerly,  Florence 

Rochester  free  academy 

60-caunt  (uivanced  academic  diploma 

Taylor,  Hattie  M. 

Third  year  certificate,  36-caunt 
May,  Alice  R. 

Rome  free  academy 

Third  year  certificate,  36-count 
Eames,  Lewis  N. 

Round  Lake  summer  institute 

First  year  certificate,  12-count 
Ladd,  Alice  A. 

St  Elisabeth's  academy 

First  year  certificate,  isocount 
Mitchell,  Lucille 

Second  year  certificate,  24-count 
Lynch,  Marguerite 

St  Joachim's  academic  institute 

First  year  certificate,  i2'C0unt 

Adams,  Alice  I. 

Second  year  certificate,  24-count 
Adams,  Alice  I. 

St  Mary's  academy,  Ogdensburg 

Second  year  certificate,  24'count 


Donahue,  Alice 


Balz,  Semy 


York,  Mabel  E. 


Saugerties  union  school 

Second  year  certificate,  24'Count 

Sins:  Sing  tmion  school 

First  year  certificate,  12-count 

Skaneateles  union  school 

Third  year  certificate,  jd-count 


Durston,  Franklin  S. 


HONOR  CREDENTIALS  ISSUED  DURING  YEAR  1 1x9 

S.  S.  Seward  institute 

First  year  certificate,  12-count 
Brown,  Harriett  H. 

Troy  high  school 

First  year  certificate,  iz-coutU  ] 


Brennan,  Mally 


Wallkill  free  academy 

First  year  certificate,  12-count 


Ogden,  Bessie  G. 


Watertown  high  school 

First  year  certificates,  12-count 
Belly  Flossie  A.  Kellogg,  Lilian  A. 

Haven,  May  L.  Lance,  Emeline  A« 

Holbrook,  Winfield  Oakes,  Marie  L. 

Hooker,  George  H. 

Yonkers  high  school 

First  year  certificate,  i2'C0unt 
Loewenthal,  Emma 


Table    3 


-BOOKS    USED    IN    ACADEMIES    REPORTING 
DURING  THE   LAST   lo   YEARS 


Those  not  used  in  at  least  five  academies  within  i>ast  year  are  omitted 


No. 


SUBJECTS 


NO.   OF  ACADBMIKS 


00 
00 


I 
00 


s 


M 


cn 


1 


t 


Z 


No. 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 


II 


I 

2 

3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 
14 

15 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 

9 


ELEMENTAKY 

I  EnylUh,  elementary 

Reed  and  Kellogg 

Maxwell 

Hyde 

Brown 

Tarbell 

Metcalf 

Sheldon , 

Southw'th  and  Goddard 
Whitney  and  Lockwood. 


119 


49 


10  I  Christian  Brothers'  series. 

Swinton 

17  other  text-books 

AritluBetlo 

Milne. 

aRobinson's  comi>lete.. . . 

by  Fish 

Wentworth 

Ficklin  (Barnes) 

Robinson  (prac.  by  Fish), 

Thomson 

Greenleaf 

Sheldon 

Atwood 

Christian  Brothers'  series. 

Franklin 

Prince 

Appleton 

Brook 

Walsh 

14  other  text-books 


18 


31 


II 
14 


26 


Oeofraphy 

Barnes  (Monteith). 

Swinton 

Frye. 


Appleton 

Harper 

Rand,  McNally  &co 

Warren 

Maury 

Butler 

II  other  text-books. 


55 
94 


13 
19 


15 


143 


48 


143 


57 


20 


33 


IS 
18 


34 


57 
93 


19 
16 


17 


14 


32 


18 
18 


35 
II 


70 
100 


26 
13 


20 


152 


52 


14 


30 


23 
24 


34 

13 
8 


82 
91 


27 
8 


17 


159 


42 


12 


18 


37 


36 
29 


32 
II 

7 


98 
98 


21 
13 


22 


152 
32 
25 
36 


14 


II 


41 


55 
19 


30 
19 
13 


10 


144 

58 
42 
26 
20 


II 


71 

83 
70 

23 


30 
20 

15 


10 


107 
no 


31 
14 


20 


no 

112 


33 

15 


20 

8 


63 
32 
30 


15 


105 

84 
84 
27 


27 
18 

14 


13 


133 
134 


38 
17 


19 
13 


185 

67 
61 

35 
29 

5 


II 

6 


8 


155 

95 

2; 


23 
22 

12 

7 

6 

12 


154 
136 


41 
23 


22 
10 


171 
95 
71 
36 

34 
22 

18 
7 

7 

5 

5 

27 


248 

65 
60 

27 

19 
18 

15 

II 

10 

8 

8 

6 

5 

5 

5 

20 


161 

89 
85 

43 
26 

24 

19 

12 

8 

20 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 


a 

3 
4 

5 

6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 

12 

13 

14 
IS 


I 

2 
3 

4 

I 

7 
8 

9 


a  Includes  Fish  no  a. 


TEXT-BOOKS   USED   IN  ACADEMIES 
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TABLE  3,  continued 


SUBJECTS 

NO.    OP  ACAOBMIRS 

No. 

I 

M 

M 

M 

i     - 

M 

M 

1 

M 

1 

1 

No. 

T 

LANOUAOiS  AND  LIT£R- 
ATURE 

English,  AdTBBC«d 

Maxwell       ^a. 

39 
59 

28 

•  •  •  • 

53 
24 

5 

83 

93 

56 

29 

§ 

•  •  •  • 

121 

'% 

32 
9 
9 

•  •  • . 

158 
124 

45 

33 

17 

14 
II 

10 

6 

5 
41 

16 

I 

6 

5 
14 

8 
6 

5 
17 

6 
21 

148 

31 

29 

24 
22 

21 
19 

I 

8 
7 
5 
5 
29 

77 
33 

X 

X 

Reed  a.nd  KelloflTfir 

36 
27 

2 

3 

4 

I 

7 
8 

9 

ID 

T^orlcwood.      .•...•.«•••«• 

*    ••  • 

3 

Brown .•••• 

4 

Hvde      

^A/^V»itTiPv  and   T^f><*lcwood 

§ 

^^pfralf            • »    .......... 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

'^ 

^fieldnn         ......i........ 

•  •  • . 

g 

Kerl     

10 

10 

6 

10 

8 

5 

•  *  •  ■ 

9 

Patterson       

10 

OA  ntfier  f eir t-hoolc54 .  ..... 

•  •  •  • 

I 
2 
3 
4 
5 

Enf lUh,  Itt  jMur 
T.ftckwnod        ............ 

I 

X^V/VIV  W  V^\/\Aa       •        •     •••    ••••••••• 

a^vllahus       

2 

Mnviwell       ............... 

3 

"R#»^H  and  TCellncyc     ...... 

4 

Rfrtxif  n                             ....... 

5 

n  nt Vier  text-hoolcs.  ...... 

« 

T 

EBgllsh,  2d  jear 
aSvllahtis 

•  •  •  • 

•  *  •  ■ 

•  •  ■  • 

I 

X 

T^orlcivood       ............ 

2 

4m 

3 

T^rnwn       ................ 

•  >  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

3 

T2  other  text-books 

T 

EnfflUh,  3d  year 

•  •  •  • 

I 

A 

T2  otVier  text-books 

T 

EngllBh  eonpotitlon 
Lockwood.  .  •••••••••••• 

58 
17 

97 

12 

6 

9 
29 

97 

9 

13 
II 

31 

137 
II 

23 
12 

26 

161 

19 
18 

15 

23 

7 

19 

1 

2 

Hill.  D   T 

2 

3 
4 

1 

Willianis 

3 

Welsh 

8 
27 

4 

Chittenden 

Waddv 

g 

i 

27 

32 

24 

28 

y 

Keeler  and  Davis 

g 

9 

ID 

Butler      

9 

Swinton 

7 

8 

8 
8 

1 

7 
8 

8 

I 

10 

TiT 

Reed  and  ICellocror 

TI 

12 

Maxwell 

12 

13 

Otiackenbos 

13 

i6  other  text-books ...... 

I 

■ 

Bhetorie 
Hill,  D.  J 

10 

•       •    tt     • 

71 

•  •  •  • 

66 

III 

•  •  •  • 

77 
98 

14 

81 

91 
27 

112 
92 
35 

141 
87 
30 

I 

2 

Hart 

93 

•  •  •  • 

87 

.  •  •  • 

2 

3 

Williams 

3 

a  Includes  works  specified  in  syllabus. 
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TABLE  3,  continued 


No. 


SUBJECTS 


NO. 

OP  ACADBMISS 

r^ 

«0 

M 

M 

m 

i 

!D 

"O 

00 

1 

f 

J 

I 

Ok 
1 

I 

f 

M 

3 

p4 

M 

5 

M 

M 

No. 


4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 

10 


I 

2 

3 

4 

I 

7 
8 


z 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 

7 


I 

2 

3 

4 

7 
8 

9 

10 

II 

12 


BJietorlCy  continued 

Lockwood , 

Waddy , 

Kellogg 

Genung 

Clark 

Hill,  A.  S 

Reed  and  Kellogg. . . , 
9  other  text-books. . . 


Engllsli  litermUre 

Shaw 

Kellogg 

Stopford  Brooke.. . . 

Murray 

Jenkins 

Pancoast  

Trimble 

Westlake 

23  other  text-books. 


Amerieaii  literature 

Sm3rth 

Shaw 

Hawthbrne  and  Lemmon. 

Watkins 

Richardson 

Syllabus 

Westlake 

15  other  text-books 


[  a  Engllih  reading  and  ■peela! 
eoomet  la  Uteratnre 

Germany  let  jear 

Collar's  Eysenbach 

Joynes-Meissner    (gram- 
mar)  

bSyllabus 

Worman 

Joynes 

Brandt 

cAhn 

dOtto 

Vandaell  and  Schrakamp. 

Bacon 

Otis 

Vander  Smissen 

16  other  text-books 


53 


(^Z 


lOI 

29 


no 
26 


6 
67 


127 
28 


19 


139 
26 


22 


50 


150 
21 


17 
62 


18 


32 


51 

IS 

16 
22 

8 


20 


36 


151 
26 


37 
61 
22 


15 


32 


46 

14 

14 
20 

13 


9 
8 


I 


I 


34 
8 

29 
5 
9 


156 
23 


33 
51 
24 


24 


45 
14 


40 

15 
20 

24 
19 


7 
6 


46 
II 


33 
18 


35  40 

141  17 


8 


180 

29 
8 

5 


43 
49 
45 


19 


48 
25 


42 
19 
30 

19 
17 


7 
9 


13 


187 

36 

7 

7 


30 
29 


4 
5 


271  6 

24I  7 
II 

7 

5 

16 


8 

9 
10 


197 1  I 

24I  2 

13 1  3 

81  4 


5 
5 


IZ 
42 
38 
15 
17 


57 
33 


38 
18 

24 

24 

19 

19 

7 

8 


'  'a  Nearly  all  institutions  used  selections  recommended  in  the  academic  syllabus, 
works  specified  in  syllabus.        c  Includes  Henn  and  OehlschlSger  editions, 
editions. 


I 


71 
65 
46 
40 

7 
5 

27 


69 


46  3 

Zl  4 

JA  5 

28  6 

14     8 

10     9 

7    10 

7    " 
5    w 
l35l 

b  Includes 
d  Includes  Cook^ 


S 
6 


51    7 
51   8 
41 1 


i   I 

I  2 
I  3 
4 


I 


I 


"No. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 


I 

2 

3 
4 
S 
6 

7 
8 


I 

2 

3 
4 

I 
I 

9 

lO 

II 


I 

2 

3 

4 

I 


I 

2 
3 

4 


TEXT-BOOKS   USED   IN   ACADEMIES 

TABLE  3,  continued 


1 125 


SUBJECTS 


Oeman  grmmmar 

Joynes-Meissner.  .  . 
Collar^s  Eysenbach. 

aOtto 

Worman 

Whitney 

Comfort 

bAhn 

14  other  text-books. 


Gennmn,  8d  jear 

cSyllabus 

Collar's  Eysenbach.. 

Joynes 
oynes-Meissner.  .  . 

Worman. . 

bAhn 

Brandt 

Whitney 

10  other  text-books. 


Gennmn,  8d  jear 

cSyllabus 

7  other  text-books. 


Fr«B€li,  Itt  jear 

Super 

Chardenal .'. 

cSyllabus 

Keetel 

Whitney 

Edgren 

dAhn 

Otto 

Fasquelle 

Worman. . 

Muzarelli 

19  other  text-books, 

Freneh  grammar 

Chardenal 

Otto 

Edgren 

Whitney , 

Keetel 

Fasquelle 

20  other  text-books. 


Freaeli,  Sd  year 

aSyllabus 

Chardenal 

Keetel 

Otto 

15  other  text-books. 


NO. 

OF   ACADEMIES 

I 

00 

1 

I 

I 

I 

? 

S 

1 

s 

M 

M 

s 

M 

5* 

<5r 

M 

42 
50 
23 

22 
17 


32 


19 
25 


47 
44 
24 
20 

19 


32 


20 
II 


24 
42 

44 
12 

15 
12 


23 


18 
10 


34 

34 

41 

13 
16 

15 


23 


18 

7 


6 

12 

35 
38 

23 

12 

II 


15 


10 
9 


10 


14 


21 


17 


20 

14 

zz 
42 
17 
13 

II 


II 


10 

9 


9 

8 

15 


22 

9 

9 

17 

6 


37 
23 

33 
37 
20 

II 
12 


5 
5 

ID 


21 
II 


II 
9 


13 

9 

7 
8 


13 
13 
13 

9 

8 


a  Includes  Cook's  editions.       b  Includes  Henn  and  OehlschlSger  editions. 
spccifi«3  In  syllabus.       d  Includes  Henn's  edition. 


S8 
24 
36 

35 
20 

13 
15 


8 
8 


10 

5 

13 


25 
16 


10 
10 

7 
10 

19 
II 

II 


9 

27 

14 
22 

16 

7 


8 


63 
33 
39 
32 
30 

9 
12 


7 
10 

9 
10 

5 

15 

5 


36 
23 


13 
16 

7 

9 
16 

10 

10 


15 

31 
18 

27 

17 

7 


10 


no 

37 
34 
28 
12 
8 
6 
23 


148 

9 

9 
7 

7 
5 

5 

5 
20 


67 
19 


31 
25 
19 
17 
13 

9 
8 
8 

I 

5 
31 


29 

27 

25 
21 

19 

5 

Z3 


No. 


52 

7 

5 

5 

29 
c  Includes  worka 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 


I 

2 

3 

4 

i 
I 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 

II 


I 
2 

3 
4 
5 

6 


I 

2 

3 

4 
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No. 


I 

2 

3 

4 

I 

7 
8 

9 

10 

II 


I 

2 

3 


I 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 


I 

2 

3 


I 

2 

3 

4 
5 


I 

2 


TABLE  3,  continued 


SUBJECTS 


NO.   OP   ACADEMIES 


s 


s 


f 

00 
00 


00 


a 
f 

oo 


f 
1^ 


s 


Freneh,  8d  jeur 

aSyllabus 

12  other  text-books. 


Latin,  Ist  year 

Collar  and  Daniell 

Harkness 

Tones 

Harper  and  Burgess 

Tuell  and  Fowler 

Comstock 

Scudder 

Lindsay  and  Rollins 

Allen  and  Greenough. .. . 

Collar.  .• 

Lowe  and  Butler 

17  other  text-books 


Latin  irnnmar 

Allen  and  Greenough. . . . 

Harkness 

Bennett 

7  other  text-books 


CiMnr*!  CommentariM 

Allen  and  Greenough.  • . . 

Harper  and  Tollman 

Harkness 

Kelsey 

Lowe  and  Ewing 

Chase  and  Stuart 

6  other  text-books 


SaUirt'B  Catiline 

Harkness 

Allen  and  Greenough 

Chase  and  Stuart 

4  other  text-books. . . , 


deeroU  Orationi 

Allen  and  Greenough. . . . 

Harkness 

Kelsey 

Chase  and  Stuart 

Greenough 

3  other  text-books 


Ofld*!  HetamorphoMt 

Allen  and  Greenough, 
Kelsey. 


44 
61 


15 


lOI 

112 


1 10 


57 


34 


15 
23 
19 


70 
32 


20 


36 
38 
58 


30 


119 
93 


128 


58 
13 


21 


25 

29 
20 


70 
34 


18 


55 
47 
71 


8 


12 


41 
52 


131 


61 
25 


21 


20 
20 

14 


86 
37 


16 


68 
66 

63 
15 


8 


29 


129 


71 
3fi 


13 


23 

24 
21 


86 
38 


19 


IS 


82 
S6 
68 
22 


10 


12 
10 


144 

115 


140 


75 
49 


16 


26 

14 
22 


109 
48 


14 


14 


ICO 

61 

54 
37 


10 


12 
12 


151 
123 


118 
68 

54 
38 


18 
10 

17 


117 
51 


IS 


15 


6  other  text-books 

a  Includes  text-books  specified  in  syllabus. 


112 

58 

54 
42 


II 


12 
6 


165 
121 


126 
81 
46 
28 


IS 

9 

14 


130 

41 

7 

IS 


10 


129 
81 

54 

52 

8 

14 


10 
10 


181 
147 


124 

106 

S8 
33 


17 
II 

8 


131 

41 
10 

17 


IS 


141 
87 
50 
52 
29 
IS 


16 

9 


^ 


123 

33 
7 
7 


10 

13 

7 


133 

47 
16 

9 


13 


34 
17 


161 
104 
42 
35 
35 
17 
14 
13 
II 

9 
8 

25 


182 
160 

13 
8 


IIS 
no 

65 
36 

15 

7 

II 


20 

II 

9 
7 


56 

3IS 

10 

6 

3 


7 

5 
9 


No. 


I 

2 

3 
4 

I 
I 

9 
10 

II 


I 

2 

3 


I 

2 
3 
4 


I 

2 

3 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 


z 

2 


TEXT-BOOKS   USED   IN  ACADEMIES 


II25 


No. 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 


I 
2 

3 
4 


I 

2 


Z 

2 

3 

4 

I 

7 


I 

2 


z 
2 

3 


I 

2 

3 


TABLE  3,  continued 


SUBJECTS 


NO.   OP    ACADSMISS 


s 


00 
00 


^ 


I 

H 


tri 


I 

en 

Ok 

00 


I 


1^ 


No. 


Tlnirs  Aeneld 

Allen  and  Greenough. . . . 

Harper  and  Miller 

Searing 

Greenough 

Greenough  and  Kittredge. 

Frieze 

Chase  and  Stuart 

5  other  text-books 


Tlrgirt  EeloffiiM 

Allen  and  Greenough. . . 

Greenough 

Searing 

Harper  and  Miller 

5  other  text-books 


LatiBt  2d  year 


Rolfe 

Lindsay 

9  other  text-books. 

Latin,  8d  year 
3  text-books 


Greek,  iBt  year 

White 

aHarper  and  Waters . . 
Gleason  and  Atherton. 

Frost 

Graves  and  Hawe 

Goodwin 

Boise  and  Pattengill.. . 
7  other  text-books. . . . 


Greek  gramnar 

Goodwin 

bHadley  and  Allen. 
3  other  text-books. 


Xeaophon'B  Anabailt 

Goodwin  and  White. . 
Harper  and  Wallace. . 
Kelsey  and  Zenos. . . . 
6  other  text-books. . . 


Homer'B  Iliad 

Seymour 

Keep 

Johnson 

4  other  text-books 

a  Includes  Harper  and  Castle's  primer. 


54 


24 


26 


43 


58 


107 
19 


78 


27 


83 


22 


18 


51 


60 


114 
22 


90 


30 


92 


26 


9 
II 


S8 


7^ 


54 
9 


lOI 


6 
40 


lOI 


32 


9 

15 


65 


70 

12 


83 


19 


25 

25 


III 


29 


15 

21 


60 


% 


10 


8 


142 
26 


103 


18 


39 
45 


67 


32 
48 


15 
19 


53 


82 
18 


12 


132 
22 


107 


27 


43 
44 


65 
29 
29 
41 


9 
II 


27 
13 


87 
21 


8 


12 


133 
27 


108 


21 


53 
45 


69 

43 
28 

46 


12 
10 


25 

II 

8 


26 

17 
6 


100 
20 


10 


139 
20 


100 
17 
23 


50 

44 

7 


% 

28 
42 


6 

7 


68 
61 

39 
32 

14 
10 

8 

8 


20 

II 

8 

5 

7 


19 

II 

13 


129 
19 


II 


153 
24 


108 
20 

9 


40 

36 

9 


122 

18 

IS 
II 

9 

7 

5 

II 


155 
22 

3 


105 
36 

13 
II 


61 

42 

10 

8 


b  Includes  Hadley's  elements. 


I 

2 

3 
4 

I 

7 


I 

3 

3 

4 


I 

2 


I 

2 

3 
4 

I 

/7 


I 
2 


I 
2 

3 


I 

2 

3 
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TABLE  3,  continued 


No. 


SUBJECTS 


MO.   OP  ACADEMIES 


00 


eo 

00 

I 

3 


f 


00 


5 


M 


i 


I 


No. 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
9 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 


I 

2 

3 

4 
5 
6 


I 

2 

3 

4 

i 

7 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 


Greek,  2d  jtmr 
3  text-books 


a  Greek,  8d  jear 

BfATHEMATICS 

ArltliBMtle,  adTftneed 

Milne 

bRobinson's  progressive 

higher,  by  Fish 

Wcntworth 

Wentworth  and  Hill 

Wells 

Brooks 

Harper 

Christian  Brothers'  series. 

Olney 

i8  other  text-books 


l%ebrft 

Milne 

Wentworth 

Wells 

Robinson 

Sheldon , 

i6  other  text-books. 


llyebrft,  AdTftneed 

Wentworth , 

Milne 

Wells 

Robinson , 

Hall  and  Knight... 

Olney , 

9  other  text-books. 


PUae  geonetry 

Wentworth 

Wells 

Davies , 

Chauvcnet 

MacNie 

Brooks , 

Stewart 

II  other  text-books. 


32 

8o 


"5 


21' 


56 


158 


38 


44 


40 

91 
17 

105 


31 


52 


174 


32 


75 


74 
8 


85 
8 


1 


lOI 

7 


112 
9 


"3 


"5 


Aolld  geometry 

Wentworth 

I  Wells 

Chauvenet 

Davies 

Brooks 

4  other  text-books 

a  No  text-books  reported  in  this  subject.         b  Includes  Robinson's  coinpIete«  by  Fish. 


35 

H3 

31 

91 


31 


15 
49 


202 

18 

22 


34 

114 

45 

77 


43 


18 
46 


216 

16 

21 

6 


19 
28 


36 

75 
8 


36 


28 
27 


243 

19 
18 


23 

36 
12 


10 


39 
158 

65 
10 


37 


22 

31 


261 

20 

16 

6 


18 

19 
28 

14 


10 


50 
178 

65 
50 

14 


36 

9 
22 

13 


280 
21 

15 
8 


42 

27 

24 

12 

6 

8 

10 


75 
201 

68 
40 

13 


44 

7 

20 

10 


330 

26 

12 

8 


57 

50 

35 

9 
10 

10 

8 


122 
228 

75 
40 
12 


61 
20 

27 
iz 


351 

27 
8 

10 


1\  1 


I 


98 

70 
29 
13 
12 

9 
6 

5 

5 

32 


195 

'^ 

33 
13 
32 


51 
35 
29 
17 

5 

5 

14 


391 
28 
12 
II 
II 
7 
5 
13 

160 

14 
8 

5 
4 

4 


2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 


I 

2 
3 
4 
5 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 

6 


I 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 


I 

2 

i 

4 
5 
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II27 


No. 


I 

2 

3 

4 


I 

2 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 


I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 


I 
2 

3 
4 


I 
2 

3 
4 

I 


I 

2 

3 

4 

I 


TABLE  3,  continued 


SUBJECTS 


NO.   OF  ACADEMIES 


3 

I 


I 

00 

s 


I 
M 


M 


I 


No. 


PUne  trlgonoB^trj 

Wentworth 

Wells 

Davies 

Jones 

6  other  text-books. . , 


Spheric  trigOBOOietry 

Wentworth 

Jones 

6  other  text-books. .. 


24 


SCIBNCB 

AatroAomj 

Steele 

Young 

Lockyer. 

Kiddle 

Sharpless  and  Phillips. 
4  other  text-books. . . . 


Avery 

Steele 

Gage 

Carhart  and  Chute.  < 

Appleton , 

Shaw 

Cooley 

13  other  text-books, 

Phjtlei,  part  2 

Avery , 

Steele 

Gage 

Carhart  and  Chute. , 
II  other  text-books. 


Chemiitiy,  part  1 

Avery 

Steele 

Remsen 

Williams 

Cooley 

Shepard 

9  other  text-books. . 

€heiiilstr7,  part  2 

Steele 

Avery 

Remsen 

Williams 

Shepard 

Cooley 

I  7  other  text-books. . 


119 


29 


51 
74 
44 


38 


25 
57 


25 
57 


30 


39 


125 


26 
13 


61 

73 
40 


45 


26 

71 


26 
71 


^ 


% 


146 


28 
13 


74 

88 

54 


45 


63 


20 
63 


6 

25 
7 


'1 

23 


21 


72 
97 
55 


33 


26 
61 
18 


26 
61 


16 

39 
9 


35 
9 


143 
18 

19 


20 


89 
61 


25 


21 
15 


21 

63 
13 
14 
32 

9 


46 
10 


99 
39 
17 


II 


88 

94 
78 


9 

7 

22 


29 
74 
34 


29 
74 
17 
16 

27 
13 


13 
6 


52 
10 


68 
12 

5 


96 
45 

16 


91 
50 

14 


II 


13 


IIS 
88 
68 


132 
80 


9 
12 

15 


7 

9 
II 


27 


39 

55 
32 


30 
68 
20 

24 
23 

18 


39 
55 
27 
33 
23 
7 


12 

II 

7 


17 
II 

7 

ID 


I....I, 


61 
12 

9 


19 


91 

59 
12 

8 
7 


181 
80 
62 

9 

5 
7 
7 


6 


19 
18 

10 

5 


76 

16 

6 

5 
8 


21 

5 
10 


96 

62 

10 

8 

8 

5 


208 
7^ 

1^ 
8 

7 
6 

23 


47 

69 
21 

'^ 

18 


49 
49 
26 
10 

17 


49 

49 

28 

24 

15 
12 


20 

15 
12 

10 

61 
81 


I 

2 

3 
4 


I 

2 


I 

2 

3 

4 
5 


I 

2 

3 
4 

I 

7 


I 

2 

3 
4 


I 

2 
3 
4 

6 


I 

2 

3 
4 
5 
6 
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TABLE  3,  continued 


* 

SUBJECTS 

NO.  OF  ACADSMIES 

No. 

In 
00 

M 

00 
00 

00 

oo 

00 

M 

00 

M 

M 

M 
St 

H 

I 

s 

1/) 

So. 

T 

Geologj 
Steele 

78 
58 
10 

74 

72 

9 

83 
62 

12 

98 

66 
10 

lOI      02 

94 

63 
20 

•  •  •  • 

105 
70 
21 

•  •  •  • 

113 

77 
22 

•  •  ■  ■ 

104 

94 
33 

5 

5 

255 
59 

28 
28 
22 
18 

IS 

261 

17 

5 

15 

54 
I'S 

14 

188 
III 

58 
40 

31 
22 

20 
24 

69 

12 

6 

12 

119 
50 
28 

5 

5 

19 

I 

2 

Dana      

70 
14 

% 

•       •    tt     • 

2 

3 
4 

LfC  Conte 

3 

AA^incVi<»1                               ..... 

4 

•J  rktVipr  tpvf-hftnlcs.     .... 

•  •  »  • 

I 

PhjBirBl  geoffraphy 
Houston 

62 

55 

19 

25 

54 

78 

52 

23 

28 

52 

61 
29 

24 
48 

15 

86 
57 
27 
27 
49 
19 

100 

63 

32 

25 

16 

■    •  ■  • 

133 
50 
30 

22 

Z7 
20 

•  •  •  • 

156 
52 
34 
23 
34 
18 

5 

'7f 
56 

31 
20 

8 

213 

57 
41 
28 

27 

27 
12 

I 

2 

Guvot 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

Maurv 

3 

Monteith.  .  .\ 

4 

Warren 

5 

Aooleton .•• 

6 

7 

Winman 

7 

TO  ftfVipr  tPvf-hiooWs      .... 

I 

BoUay 
Grav 

150 
32 

26 

29 

U56 
34 

202 
22 

194 
24 

219 
20 

•  •  ■  ♦ 

240 
20 

•  •  ■  « 

268 
20 

A     •  •   • 

I 

2 

Wood 

2 

3 

'Rer(7<^n ..... 

3 

in  nfVipr  fi»ict-hoolcs.  ..... 

T 

ZOOIO97 

Steele 

40 

S6 

60 

7 
10 

6S 
1 

61 
II 
12 

42 
II 
10 

46 

15 
12 

45 
14 
19 

54 
19 
19 

I 

2 

Holder     

2 

3 
4 

Packard 

3 

"Burnet-         

4 

7  other  text-boolcs 

T 

Physiology  and  hygiene   . 
Steele  • 

127 
98 

128 

100 

1*37 
99 

146 
96 

145 
105 

155 
97 

164 
no 

190 

105 

5 

S3 

7 

22 

16 

202 

116 

12 

59 
6 

24 
20 

I 

2 

Hutchinson. 

2 

3 
4 

1 

Blaisdell      

3 

Walker ; 

10 

19 

28 

40 

1 

7 
10 

45 
8 

9 

7 

47 

5 
12 

10 

4 

Tracv 

5 

B  rand       

6 

7 

Martin        

7 

Til  nther  text-books 

I 

HISTORY  AND  SOCIAL 
SCIENCB 

General  history 
Mvers 

14 
II 

17 
8 

21 

17 
12 
10 

36 

13 
II 

8 

51 
20 

12 

12 

S 

62 
16 

17 
12 

6 

I 

2 

Barnes 

15 
19 
15 

18 
18 

14 

12 

IS 
II 

10 

17 

6 

2 

3 
4 
5 

Anderson 

3 

Swinton 

Fredet  

4 
5 

6  other  text-books 

I 

Greek  history 
Myers • 

8 
60 

15 
21 

II 

22 

59 

29 
21 

17 

41 

46 

Z3 

15 

8 

51 
40 
29 
10 

5 

59 
45 
30 
II 
12 

102 

41 

25 
10 

6 

1 

2 

Barnes 

25 

35 

44 

7 
26 

24 

2 

3 
4 

I 

Pennell 

3 

Anderson 

16 
20 

23 
19 

4 

Smith 

Allen 

^ 

7 

Kerney 

7 

II  other  text-books 

•    e  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

*  •  •  • 

•    a  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

•  ■  •  • 

•  a  •  • 

w 
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No. 


TABLE  3,  continued 


SUBJECTS 


NO. 

OF  ACADBMIKS 

^H 

! 

1 

I 
00 

*n 

1 

I 

M 

M 

M 

s 

** 

M 

«? 

No. 


I 
2 

3 

4 
5 
6 


I 

2 
3 

4 


I 

2 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 


I 
2 


I 
2 

3 

4 

I 

7 
8 


Bonuw  hlatory 

Myers 

Barnes 

Leighton  (Anderson's)... 

Pennell 

Allen 

Kerney 

9  other  text-books 


Smglltb  hiftory 

Montgomery 

Anderson 

Lancaster 

Stone 

17  other  text-books. 

Frendi  hiitory 

Montgomery 

Barnes 

6  other  text-books. 


United  StatM  Iditory 

Barnes 

Monigomery 

Anderson 

Fiske 

Sadlier 

Eggleston 

Johnston 

II  other  text-books. . 


AdTuieed  United  Stntei  hlttorj 

Barnes : 

Montgomery 

14  other  text-books 


a  United  Stntee  hlitory  rending 
connee 


Hew  York  hietory 

Hendrick 

2  other  text-books. 


CIrice 


Young. . 

Northam. 
Estee.  .  . 


Townsend. 
Fiske.  .  . . 


Peterman. 
Macy. 


True  and  Dickinson. 
12  ot^er  text-books. 


18 


86 
20 
20 


140 


47 


127 
76 


34 


60 


95 
24 
25 


160 


40 


148 
86 


20 


20 

102 

26 

27 


183 


46 


168 
94 


15 


8 


31 
100 

26 
32 


20s 


40 


8 
7 


185 
84 


25 


13 
43 
SO 

29 
18 


113 

25 
21 


I 


40 
34 

17 


83 

18 
21 


208 

13 
41 


12 
6 


189 
65 


15 
6 


209 
50 
35 


9 
13 

7 


98 


187 
80 


14 
6 


61 

43 

26 
17 


lOI 

107 

14 
20 


205 

95 
30 


9 
8 

5 


162 


205 
86 

5 
8 

13 


14 


13 


58 

43 
21 


118 

91 
14 
19 


231 

125 
^7 


II 

II 

8 


189 


213 

125 

10 

9 
12 


i^ 


89 
40 

24 
16 
21 

5 


153 

14 
14 


245 
162 

21 


14 

9 
6 


231 


259 
116 
16 

13 
12 


I 


123 

48 

24 
20 

13 


190 
72 
12 
10 

31 


IS 
8 

17 


265 

187 

17 

14 

14 
8 

8 

20 


13 
10 
21 


268 
2 

296 

108 

13 
II 

10 

10 

6 

6 

21 


a  Works  specified  in  syllabus  used.  '^ 


2 

3 

4 
5 
6 


I 

2 

3 
4 


I 
2 


I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 


I 

2 


I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 
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TABLE  3,  concluded 


SUBJECTS 

NO.   OK  ACADEMIES 

No. 

f 

00 
00 

M 

r4 

»« 
M 

f 

eg- 

M 

I 
s 

St 

f 

1 

M 

M 

No. 

I 

EcoBomicfl 
Wavland-Chaoin 

57 

S6 

61 

6s 

59 

II 

7 

61 

15 
13 

12 

6 

57 

II 
7 

68 
18 
18 
10 
8 

76 1 76 

13     33 

1 

2 

Laufifhlin 

2 

3 
4 
S 

Steele 

23 
II 

9 

18 
13 

17 
15 

5 
22 

212 

91 

32 

8 

7 

6 

5 
22 

2 

79 
54 
14 
7 
15 

58 
47 
34 
30 
6 
10 

3 

Macvane 

4 

Walker 

5 

TO  other  text-books , ..... 

T 

OTHER  STUDIES 

Stenogrmplij 

Pitman       

8 

13 

•  •  •  ■ 

12 

•  •  •  • 

13 
6 

I 

2 

Pemin 

2 

12  other  text*t>ooks 

I 
2 

3 
4 

i 

BookkMpUg 

Williams  and  Rogers. . . . 

Bryant  and  Stratton 

Meservev 

SI 

107 

27 

64 

III 

31 

76 

los 
35 

96 
36 

103 
109 

37 

122 

105 
44 

83 
38 

165 
103 

Z7 

iSi 

90 
42 

I 
2 
3 

Ellis      

4 

Gav       •••• 

6 
10 

8 
II 

7 
8 

5 

Goodvear      

6 

7 
8 

Eaton       

7 

Packard 

*  •  •  ■ 

•  •  •  • 

8 

8 

9 

Eastman       •••••• 

9 

T>i  ntVipr  t^Yt-bnoWs.  .  *  *  - . 

Home  seieDM 
0  t<*Yt-hftok^. 

T 

FORM-STUDY    AND 
DRAWING 

1                      Drawiny 
Pranfif 

13 

30 

7Z 

108 

138 

204 

216 
14 
15 

222 

38 

197 
37 
70 

9 
10 

I 

0 

Rpff^nts  svllabus  . .  .* 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

White 

23 

25 

24 

^9 

.  12 

16 

3 

Thomoson 

4 

Mavcock      ...•• 

5 

Krone      

6 

TO  other  text-books 

I 

Drawing,  adranoed 
Prancf      

6 

47 

74 
8 
6 

98 

18 
17 

82 
26 

36 
6 

T 

2 

Reoreiits  svllabus 

2 

3 
4 
5 

White 

3 

Thomoson 

•  ••  • 

4 

Mavcock       

5 

7  other  text-books 

•F 

GENERAL   INDEX 


r  prefixed  to  the  page  number  refers  to  the  Director's  report;  other  page 
numbers  refer  to  the  appendixes.  The  superior  figure  tells  the  exact  place  on 
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A.  M.  Chesbrough  seminary,  statis- 
tics ;  examinations,  678-705 ;  cre- 
dentials conferred,  705-7;  appor- 
tionment, 707. 

Academic  certificates,  increased  num- 
ber granted,  r2S,  rl5*;  require- 
ments, r28i. 

Academic  credentials  per  cent  of  in- 
crease, rl62;  for  four-year  courses, 
r275 ;  table  of  issues,  J88g-g^,  r257- 
26^ ;  table  of  issnes,  iSqb^  r27^ 

Academic  departments,  aee  Academies. 

Academic  equivalent  certiticates,  num- 
ber issued  to  professional  students, 
r307. 

Academic  examinations,  rl*-2*,  r24-29 ; 
growth,  rl22,  r24i;  results  of  system 
of  altera  at  ive  questions,  rl2^;  sum- 
mary of  statistics,  rl02-5.  See  also 
Answer  papers. 

Academies,  effect  of  pmfessional  re- 
quirements upon  attendance,  rS^-i*, 
r92;  increased  attendance  under 
revised  system,  rl59-16i,  r288-29*; 
increased  appropriations  for,  r9i; 

statistics ;  677-1097  ;  apportion- 
ment, totals,  1113;  credeniisils, 
totals,  1113;  examinations,  totals, 
1105-12.     See  also  Secondary  schools. 

Academy  of  Notre  Dame,  statistics ; 
examinations,  678-705;  credentials 
conferred,  705-7 ;  apportionment, 
707. 


Academy  of  Sacred  Heart,  statistics; 
examinations,  678-705;  credentials 
conferred,  705-7;  apportionment, 
707. 

Adams  collegiate  institute,  statistics; 
examinations,  678-705 ;  credentials 
conferred,  705-7;  apportionment, 
707. 

Addison  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 678-705;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 705-7 ;  apportionment,  707. 

Adelpiii  academy, statistics;  examina- 
tions, 678-705 ;  credentials  confeiTed, 
705-7 ;  apportionment,  707. 

Adirondaeks,  characteristic  form,  507'; 
foothills,  5097;  general  trend,  5073; 
ponds,  5155;  rock  composition,  507'; 
valleys  bordering,  51 1^. 

Advanced  English,  see  English,  ad- 
vanced. 

Afton  union  school,  statistics;  exami- 
nations, 678-705;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 705-7 ;  apportionment,  707. 

Akron  union  school,  statistics;  exami- 
nations, 678-705;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 705-7 ;  apportionment,  707. 

Alban}  academy,  statistics;  examina- 
tions, 678-705 ;  credentials  conferred, 
705-7 ;  apportionment,  707. 

Albany  female  academy,  statistics; 
examinations,  678-705;  credentials 
conferred,  705-7 ;  apportionment, 
707. 
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Albany  high  school,  honor  credentialHy 
1114; 

statistics;  examinations,  678-705; 
oreilentialn  conferred,  705-7  ;  appor- 
tionment, 707. 

Albion  union  school,  statistics;  exami- 
nations; 678-705;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 705-7;  apportionment,  707. 

Alexander,  W.  J.,  on  study  of  English 
in  Ontiiriu,  653^. 

Alexander  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 678-705;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 705-7 ;  upportionment,  707. 

Alexandria  Bay  union  school,  statis- 
tics; examinations,  678-705;  creden- 
tials conferred,  705-7 ;  apportion- 
ment, 707. 

Alfred  university,  academic  depart- 
ment, honor  credentials,  1114 ; 

statistics;  examinations,  678-705; 
credentials  conferred,  705-7 ;  appor- 
tionment, 707. 

Algebra,  increase  of  answer  papers, 
rl5«. 

Allegany  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 678-705 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 705-7;  apportionment,  707. 

Alleghany  plateau,  510*;  oharacteris- 
tios,  508^9^;  escarpments,  509^ ;  hills, 
509^;  valleys  bordering,  511*. 

Alternative  questions,  rl6*,  rl2<. 

Altmar  union  school,  statistics ;  exam- 
inations, 678-705;  credentials  con- 
f erred.  705-7;   apportionment,  707. 

American  literature,  increase  of  answer 
papers,  t2\  rl4^;  study  of  by  Bran- 
der  Matthews,  574M76.  See  aUo 
English  literature;  Literature. 

Amity ville  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  678-705;  credentials 
conferred,  705-7;  apportionment, 
707. 

Amsterdam  high  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 678-705 ;  credentials 
conferred,  705-7;  apportionment, 
707. 

Andes    union    school,  statistics;    ex- 


aminations, 678-705;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 705-7;  apportionment,  707. 
Andover  union  Hchool,  statistics;  ex- 
aminaiions,     678-705;      credentials 


conferred,  705-7;  apportionment, 
707. 
Angola  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 678-705 ;  credentials 
conferred,  705-7 ;  apportionment, 
707.       . 

Answer  papers,  number  examined  in 
office,  rll* ;  number  written,  rll* ; 

academic  examinations ;  per  cent 
of  increase,  r24*;  per  cent  allowed, 
rl',  rl2«;  number  rejected,  rl2*; 
subjects  showing  increase,  rl2*-lM ; 
subjects  showing  decrease*,  rlS^.  Sm 
also  Academic  examinations,  sum- 
mary of  statistics; 

professional  examinations ;  cam- 
ber written,  rl2i,  r297,  r30*;  percent 
accepted,  r29>,  rSO';  per  cent  re- 
.  jected,  r30i,  rSO';  marking  medieal 
papers,  r7^87 ;  character  of  medical 
papers,  i75*. 

Appalachian  mountain  system,  trend, 
5077. 

Appalachian  valley,  510<^. 

Appropdatitms,  for  examinations,  x^ ; 
for  high  schools  and  academies.  r9^. 

Arcade  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 678-705;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 705-7 ;  apportionmeut,  707. 

Areal  work,  506^7«. 

Argyle  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 678-705  ;  credentials 
conferred,  705-7 ;  apportionment, 
707. 

Arithmetic,  decrease  of  answer  papers, 
rl5^  rl57. 

Arkport  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 678-705 ;  credentials 
conferred,  705-7 ;  apportionment, 
707. 

Association  of  American  medical  col- 
leges, minimum  preliminary  educa- 
tion requirements,  rl8'. 
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ABtronoiiiy,  inoreafie  of  aimwer  papers, 
rl5«. 

Athens  anion  school,  statistics ;  exam- 
inatiouSy  678-705;  credentials  con- 
feiTed,  70^7;  apportionment,  707. 

Atlantic  monthly^  extract  from  on  study 
of  English,  5406-423. 

Attica  union  Hchool,  statistics ;  exami- 
nations, 678-705;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 70&-7 ;  apportionment,  707. 

Anbnrn  high  school,  statistics ;  exami- 
nations, 678-705;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 705-7 ;  apportionment,  707. 

Aug^tiniun institute,  statistics; exami- 
nations, 678-705;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 705-7 ;  apportionment,  707. 

Ansable  chasm,  511^,  516^. 

Ansable  Forks  union  school,  statistics; 

examinations,    678-705;    credentials 

conferred,     705-7 ;     apportionment, 

707. 
Ansable  lakes,  marshy  meadows,  518^. 

Ansable  river,  delta,  516^. 

Austro-Hungary,  medical  education  in, 
rl8«,  rl93. 

Avoca  union  school,  statistics;  exami- 
nations, 678-705;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 705-7 ;  apportionment,  707, 

Avon  union  schotd,  statistics;  exami- 
nations, 678-705 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 705-7;  apportionment,  707, 

Babylon  union  school,  stattstics ;  ex- 
aminations, 678-705 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 705-7 ;  apportionment,  707. 

Bainbridge  nnion  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  678-705;  credentials 
conferred,  705-7 ;  apportionment,  707. 

Baker,  F.  T.,  on  study  of  English, 
6028^. 

Bald  mountain,  508^ ;  gap,  511^. 

Baldwin  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 678-705;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 705-7;  apportionment,  707. 

Baldwinsville  free  academy,  statistics; 
examinations,  678-705;  credentials 
conferred,  705-7;  apportionment, 
707. 


Ballston  Springs  union  school,  statis- 
tics; examinations,  678-705;  creden- 
tials conferred,  705-7;  apportion- 
ment, 707. 

Bar,  admission  to,  see  Law,  practice  of. 

Bars  defined,  5167,  5173. 

Batavia  union  school,  honor  creden- 
tials, IIU ; 

statistics ;  examinations,  678-705 ; 
credentials  conferred,  705-7 ;  appor- 
tionment, 707. 

Bath -on -the- Hudson  union  school,  sta- 
tistics; examinations,  678-705;  cre- 
dentials conferred,  705-7 ;  appoition- 
meiit,  707. 

Batten  kill,  gorge,  516^. 

Bay  Shore  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  678-705;  credentials 
conferred,  705-7;  apportionment, 
707. 

Bays,  definition,  517^. 

Beaches,  516^. 

Beers,  H:  A.,  on  entrance  requirements 
in  English,  5943. 

Belmont  nnion  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 708-35 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 735-37;   apportionment,  737. 

Bergen  union  school,  staiistics;  ex- 
aminations, 708-35;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 735-37 ;  apportionment,  737. 

Berkeley  institute  for  young  ladies^ 
statistics;  examinations,  708-*^; 
credentials  conferred,  735-37 ;  appor- 
tionment, 737. 

Binsrhamton  high  school,  statistics; 
exaniinations,  708-35;  credentials 
conferred,  735-37 ;  apportionment, 
737. 

Black  River  union  school,  statistics; 
I  examinations,  708-35;  credentials 
■  conferred,  735-37;  apportionment, 
737. 

Bolivar  nnion  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 708-35;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 735-37 ;  apportionment,  737. 

Bookkeeping,  increase  of  answer 
pnpers,  rl5^. 
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Boouville  union  Hchool^  statistics ;  ex- 
amiDatioDS,  708-35 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 735-37;  apportionment,  737- 

Botany,  decrease  of  answer  papers, 
rl52.  rl57. 

Boulder  clay,  512*. 

Bouquet  river,  terrace,  513^ 

Brasher  and  Stockholm  anion  school, 
8tatibtic8;  examioations,  708-35; 
credentials  conferred,  735-37 ;  appor- 
tionment, 737. 

Breakneck  ridge,  508*. 

Brewer,  D.  J.,  on  requirements  for 
practice  of  Jaw,  r368-:i72. 

Brewster  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 708-35 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred. 735-37;   apportionment,  737. 

Brid^ehampton  literary  and  commer- 
cial iDstitnte,  statistics;  examina- 
tions,  708-35;  credentials  conferred, 
735-37;  apportionmeiit,  737. 

Bridgewater  union  school,  statistics ; 
examinJitioDS,  708-35;  credentials 
conferred,  735-.'i7;  apportionment, 
737. 

Brigf^s,  L.  B.  R.,  opinion  on  English 
requirements,  535^-362, 536»-37i,  6141. 

Brocton  ntiion  school,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 708-35;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 735-37;  apportionment,  737. 

Brookfleld  union  school,  statistics; 
exaniination8,708-35;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 735-37;  apportionment,  737. 

Brooklyn  boys  high  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  708-35 ;  credentials 
oonferre<l,  735-37;  apportionment, 
737. 

Brooks,  characteristics,  514*.  See 
also  Streams. 

Brown  university,  English  require- 
ments, 5451,  549^;  specimen  paper 
of  entrance  English,  6223-25^. 

Buffalo  high  school,  honor  credentials, 
1114; 

statistics;  examinations,  708-35; 
credentials  conferred,  735-37;  appor- 
tionment, 737. 


Bnfi'alo  seminary,  statistics ;  examina- 
tions, 708-35 ;  credentials  conferred, 
735-37;  apportionment,  737. 

Caledonia  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations.  708-35;  credentials 
conferred,  735-37;  apportionment, 
737. 

Calendar  of  examinations,  r22-23; 
dental,  r807-«12i  medical,  r41«;  vet- 
erinary, r937-94«. 

Cambridge  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  708-35;  credentials 
conferred,  735-37;  apportionment, 
737. 

Camden  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 708-35;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 735-37 ;  apportionment,  737. 

C'inada,  medical  education  in,  rlS^. 

Canajoharie  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  708-35;  credentials 
conferred,  735-37;  apportionment, 
737. 

Canandaigua  academy,  statietics;  ex- 
aminations, 708-35 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 735-37 ;  apportionment,  737. 

Canandaigua  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  708-35 ;  credentials 
conferred,  735-37 ;  apportionment, 
737. 

Canaseraga  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  708-35;  credentials 
confen-ed,  735-37 ;  apportionment, 
787. 

Canastota  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 708-35 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 735-37;  apportionment,  737. 

Candor  free  academy,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 708-35;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 735-37 ;  ap))ortionment,  737. 

Canisins  college,  specimen  examina- 
tion paper,  6125-13». 

Ctininteo  academy,  statistics;  exami- 
nations. 708-35;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 735-37;  apportionment,  737. 

Canisteo  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 708-35 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 735-37 ;  apportionment,  737. 
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Canton  union  school,  statistics;  ezami- 
natioDH,  708-35 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 735-^7 ;  apportionment,  737. 

Canyon,  definition,  511'. 

Cape  Vincent  union  school,  statistics  ; 
examinations,  708-35;  credentials 
confeired,  735-37 ;  apportionment, 
737. 

Carle  ton  college,  entrance  English  ei^- 
aminations,  645-46^. 

Carpenter,  G:  R.,  question  papers  pre- 
pared by,  5993-600». 

Carthage  hi{;h  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 708-35;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 735-37 ;  apportionment,  737. 

Cary  collegiate  seminary,  .stntistics ; 
examinations,  708-35;  credentials 
conferred,  735-37 ;  apportionment, 
737. 

Cascadiila  school,  statistics;  examina- 
tions, 708-35;  credentials  conferred, 
735-37;  apportionment,  737. 

Castile  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations* 708-35  ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 735-37  ;  apportionment,   737. 

Cathedral  academy  of  the  city  of  Al- 
bany, statistics ;  exam  i  n ati ons,  708- 
35;  credentials  conferred,  735-87; 
apportionment,  737. 

Catskill  creek,  flood  plain,  513^ ;  falls, 
615». 

Catskill  free  academy,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 708-35 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 735-37 ;   apportionment,   737. 

Catskills,    characteristic   form,    507^; 
escarpment,    509*;    foothills,    509^;  , 
rock  composition,  507*  ;  valleys  bor- 
dering, 510«,  511*. 

Cattaraugus  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  708-35;  cre<lentials 
conferred,  735-37;  apportionment, 
737. 

CajTuga  inlet,  moraines  near,  512?. 

Cayuga  lake,  hills  around,  509M01; 
origin,  512',  515*;  marshes,  514^; 
delta,  516*. 

Cayuga  Lake  academy,  statistics;  ex- 


aminations, 708-35;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 735-37;  apportionment,  737. 

Cazenovia  seminary,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 708-35;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 735-37;  apportionment,  737. 

Central  Square  high  school,  statistics ; 
examinations,  708-35;  credentials 
eonferrpd,  735-37;  apportionment, 
737. 

Central  Valley  union  school,  statistics ; 
examinations,  708-35 ;  credentials 
conferred,  735-37 ;  apportionment, 
737. 

Century  magazine,  extract  from,  on 
teaching  English,  537''-38«. 

Certificates,  see  Academic  certificates; 
Academic  equivalent  certificates; 
Credentials;  Dental  student  certifi- 
cates ;  Law  student  certificates ; 
Medical  student  certificates;  Pre- 
liminary certificates. 

Chamberlain  institute,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 738-65;  credentials  cou- 
ferri<l,  765-67;  apportionment,   767. 

Chauiplain  institute,  statiHtics;  exami- 
nations, 738-65;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 766-67 ;  apportionment,  767. 

Champlain  union  school,  statiHtios; 
examinations,  73d-65;  credentials 
conferred,  765-67;  apportionment, 
767. 

Charbonnean  institute,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 738-65 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 765-67;  apportionment,  767. 

Charlotte  union  school,  statiHtios ;  ex- 
aminations, 738-65 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 765-67;  apportionment,  767. 

Chasm,  definition,  5118,  5163. 

Chateaugay  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  738-65 ;  credentials 
conferred,  765-67 ;  apportionment, 
767. 

Chatham  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 738-65;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 765-67;  apportionment,  767. 

Chautauqua  county,  terminal  moraine, 
5138. 
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Cbazy  river,  branches,  515'. 

Chemistry,  decrease  of  answer  papers, 
rl57. 

Chemung  river,  gorge,  516*. 

Cherry  Valley  union  school,  statistics; 
exam  ill  at  ions,  738-65;  credentials 
conferred,    765-67 ;     ai»pc>rtionment, 

767. 

Chester  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 738-65;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 765-67;  apportionment,  767. 

Chicago,  University  of,  se^  University 
of  Chicago. 

Chrisrian  Brothers'  academy,  statistics; 
examinations,  738-65 ;  credentials 
conferred,   765-67;     apportionment, 

767. 
Church ville  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 738-65 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 765-67;  apportionment,  767. 
Cicero's  Oratiana,   deci-ease  of  answer 

papers,  rli®,  rl5'. 
Cincinnatus  academy,  statistica;    ex- 
aminations, 738-65 ;  credentials  con- 
t erred,  765-67;  apportionment,  767. 
Circnlar  letter,    to  dental  examiners, 
r86»-87S ;  to  medical  examiners,  r722 ; 
to  veterinary  examiners,  r98''-^2. 
Civics,  decrease  of  answer  papers,  rlS'. 
Classics,     popularity     under    elective 

system,  rl48. 
Clayton  union  school,  sratistics;    ex- 
amination;), 738-65 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 765-B7 ;  apportionment,  767. 
Clay  ville  union  school,  statistics;   ex- 
aminations, 738-65 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 765-67 ;  apportionment,  767. 
Cleveland  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 738-65 ;  credentials  con- 
ferre*!,  765-67;  apportionment,  767. 
CliflFs,  5167. 

Clifton  Springs  union  and  classical 
school,  statistics;  examinations, 
738-65;  credentials  conferred,  765- 
67 ;  apportionment,  767. 
ClintoQ  liberal  institute,  f^tatistics; 
examinations,    738-65 ;     credentials 


conferred,    765-67;    apportiooroeiit, 

767. 

Clinton  union  school,  statistics;  exami- 
nations, 738-65;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 765-67;  apportionment,  767. 

Clove,  definition,  509*-5115. 

Clyde  high  school,  statisuca ;  examina- 
tions, 738-65 ;  credentials  conferred, 

.    765-67 ;  apportionment,  767. 

Coast  features,  516^175. 

Cobleskill  union  school,  statistica; 
examinations,  738-65;  credentials 
conferred,   765-67;      apportionment, 

767. 

Cohooton  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  638-65 ;  credentials 
conferred,  765-67;  apportionment, 
767. 

Cohoes,  falls,  515^. 

College-entrance  Engliehf  by  Richard 
Jones,  531-674. 

College-entrance  English,  examina- 
tions, Carl  et  on  college,  645-46* ;  re- 
quirements, 5315;  diversity  of  opin- 
ion on  requirements,  532^-35*; 
requiring  word  by  word  preparation, 
5451,  5461;  colleges  asking  no  ques- 
tions on  use  of  individual  words, 
545*^;  choice  of  texts,  552^-53* ;  uni- 
formity of  texts,  563'' ; 

examination  papers ;  594-663; 
Brown  nniver8ity,6225-25«;  Colom- 
bia university,  599*-600«;  Cornell 
university,  5967-99*;  Dartmouth  col- 
lege, 6205-217 ;  Harvard  collece,614*- 
16;  HoUart  colleije,  600*;  Johns 
Hopkins  university,  634*-37;  Knox 
college,  644*;  Leland  Stanford  jr 
university,  649«-51*;  Rutgers  col- 
lege, 6307-315;  Swarthmore  college, 
6338.343.  Teachers  college,  603*; 
Trinity  college,  6257-265;  Tufts  col- 
lege 6I77-I8;  Union  college,  6085- 
99 ;  University  college,  654-63« ;  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  6407-437;  Univer. 
sity  of  Indiana,  638*-39«;  University 
of  Nebraska,  6465-477 ;  University  of 
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PenDsylyania,  6321-338;  University 
of  Rochester,  6018-2*^;  University 
of  the  South,  640^;  Yassar  college, 
606«-«*;  Wellesley  college,  617»; 
Wesleyan  nniversity,  627^-503;  Wil- 
liams college,  619^;  Yale  university, 
595^6«. 

College  graduate,  definition  by  court 
of  ai>peals,  rXff^. 

Colton  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 738-65  ;  creden  1  ials  con- 
ferred, 765-67;  apportionment,  767. 

Columbia  university,  law  school,  re- 
quirements for  LL.  B.  degree,  r20^; 
Euglish  requirements,  544^,  546^, 
551^;  specimen  paper  of  entrance 
English,  599S-6006. 

Composition,  requirements  at  Cornell, 
533s ;  as  bahis  of  examinations,  535^- 
375;  iraii)infi:  in,  5373;  requirements 
at  Leland  Stanford  jr  university, 
648*-49B;  vs  literature,  extracts  from 
articles  on,  §376-423. 

Contour  lines,  cxpl.'ination,  504^. 

Contributions  to  rhetoiHcal  theory^  ex- 
tr«ct  from  on  composition  work, 
5387-405. 

Cook,  A.  S.,  opinion  on  English  re- 
quirements, 5442,  5945-951. 

Cook  academy,  statistics;  examina- 
tions, 738-65 ;  credentials  conferred, 
765-67;  nppoitionnient,  767. 

Cooperstowu  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  738-65 ;  cre<lentials 
conferred,  765-67;  apporlionmeut, 
767. 

Copenhagen  union    school,  stati^ticH  ;* 
examinations,     738-65;     credentials 
CiiutVrrcd,    765-67;    apportionment, 
767. 

Corfu  union  ficliool,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 738-65;  credentials  con- 
ferrexl,  765-67;  apportionment,  767, 

Corinth  union  school,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 738-65:  credentials  con- 
ferred, 765-67;  apportionment,  767. 

Cornell  university,  students  entering 
on  regents  diplomas,  r2'',  rl6^;  law 


school  requirements  for  LL.  B.  de- 
gree, tV,  r20'';  English  require- 
ments, 533B,  5342,  5439,  545»;  bases 
examinatious  on  composition  work, 
5350,  536';  specimen  papers  of 
entrance  English,  5967-993. 
Coming  free  academy,  on  study  of  lit- 
eral uie,  663*; 
statistics;   examinations,  738-65; 

credentials  conferred,  765-67 ;  appor- 
tionment, 767. 

Corning  union  school  no.  13,  statistics, 
examinations,  738-65;  credentials 
conferred,  765-67;  apportionment, 
767. 

Comwall-on-HudFou  union  school; 
statistics;  examinations,  738-65; 
credentials  conferred,  765-67;  appor- 
tionment, 767. 

Cornwall  union  school,  statistics  ;  ex- 
am iutitiona,  738-65;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 765-67;  apportionment,  767. 

Corona  union  school,  statistics;  exami- 
nations, 738-65:  credentials  con- 
ferred, 765-67;  apportionment,  767. 

CortlanJ  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 738-65;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 765-67;  apportionment,  767. 

Counts  for  academic  certiticates,  r28i. 

Course  of  study,  abstract  of,  5628- 
632. 

Court  of  appeals,  ruling  on  law  exami- 
nations, rl73,  rl8i ;  definition  of 
college  graduate,  rl97. 

Coxsackie  union  school,  statisticji;  ex- 
aminations, 738-65;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 765-67;  apportioument,  767. 

Credentials,  standanls  not  lowered  by 
alternative  questions,  rl2*;  issued 
in  different  languages,  rl77;  for  four- 
year  courses,  r278;  table  of  issues, 
iSSq-gs,  r257-267;  table  of  issues, 
i8g6y  r27*.  ^S'ee  also  Academic  creden- 
tials; Indorsements;  Library oedeu- 
tials :  Regents  diploma. 

Criticism,  literary,  in  secondary 
schools,  549«-525,  604*,  619* ;  of  ques- 
tion papers,  r48-62,  r25*,  r  106-7. 
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Crowu  Point  anion  school,  statistics ; 
examinations,  738-65;  credentials 
conferred,  765-67 ;  apportionment, 
767. 

Cuba,  medical  education  in,  rl8^ 

Cnba  union  8CUool,  statistics ;  exami- 
nations, 73S-65;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 765-67 ;  apportionment,  767. 

Cumberland  head.  516*. 

Cypress  hills,  5127. 

D.  D.  S.,  degree  conferred,  rSO^. 

Daltou  union  school,  statistics ;  exam- 
inations, 7«{8-65 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 76&-67;  apportionment,  767. 

DauHville  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 738-65 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 765-67;  apportionment,   767. 

Dart  mouth  college,  bases  examinations 
on  composition  work,  535®;  English 
requirements,  545*,  550"';  specimen 
papers  of  entrance  English,  620^- 
217. 

Davidson,  Thomas,  The  study  of  Eng- 
lish literature,  discussion,  565-71. 

Davis,  W  :  M.,  State  map  of  Xew  TorJc 
as  an  aid  to  the  study  of  geography , 
503-23. 

Dayton  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminatioi>8,  738-65;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 765-67;  appoitionment,   767. 

Degrees,  see  D.  D.  S.  di'gree:  LL.  B. 
degree ;  M.  D.  degree  ;  M.  D.  8.  de- 
gree. 

DeLancey  school,  statistics;  examina- 
tions, 738-65;  credentials  conferred, 
765-67;  apportionment,  767. 

Delaware  academy,  statistics;  exami- 
nations, 768-95;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 795-97 ;  apportionment,    797. 

Delaware  literary  institute,  statistics; 
examinations,  768-95;  credentials 
conferred,    795-97 ;    apportionment, 

797. 
Delaware  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 768-95;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 795-97 ;  apportionment,   797. 


Delta  plains,  definition,  513*. 

Deltas,  definition  and  examples,  510*, 
5187. 

Denny,  J.  V.,  article  by,  5375,5387- 
405. 

Dental  diplomas,  indorsement,  r^*- 
868. 

Dental  examinations,  r80^93» ;  receipts 
and  disbursements,  r86^-87*. 

Dentiil  examiners,  assignment  of  work, 
r885,  r9l5;  circular  letter  to,  r868- 
873;  duties,  1908-911 ;  election  of  offi- 
cers, r93^;  provision  for  expenses, 
r878;  meetings,  r90i;  minutes  of 
meeting  s,  r88-935 ;  members  of  board, 
r89*;  nominations,  r877;  officers  and 
their  duties,  i903;  rules  governing 
board,  r89*-929. 

Dental  license,  ..indorsement,  r92';  re- 

vocation,  r92<5; 

examination  for;  admission  to, 
rl9*;  appealed  papers,  t93^:  calen- 
dar, r807-«l2;  fees,  r925,  i«3i ;  law 
governing,  r80* ;  list  of  candidates, 
r82-85;  preparation  of  list,  t9V; 
qualifications  of  applicants,  t92^; 
question  as  to  resnitingcredeniials  re- 
ferred !0  attorney-general,  r88<»;  reex- 
amination, r888;  results,  i812;  rules 
governing  examinations,  r91';  corm- 
parative  standing  of  recent  and  older 
graduates,  r81*. 

Dental  schools,  length  of  c(»urse,  rl95; 
number  of  students.  r3:i7. 

Dental  student  certificates,  number 
issued,  r308;  percent  on  equivalent, 

r30». 

Dental  student  (examinations,  law, 
rl78,  r29*.  See  also  Dental  license, 
exaniinatitmH  for;  Prof«*88ional  stu- 
dent examinations:  Professional 
study. 

Dental  studt-nts,  iu  New  York,  r337;  in 
United  States,  r33«. 

Depew  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 768-95;  credentials 
conferred,  795-97 ,  apportionment, 
797. 
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DeiK>sit  nnion  school,  stjitistics;  ex- 
ami  u  a  tions,  76^-95 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred,  795-97;  apportionineut,  797. 

De  Rnyfcer  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  76^-95;  credentials 
conferred,  795-97;  apportionment, 
797. 

Do  Veanx  school,  statistics];  examina- 
tions, 768-95,  credentials  conferred, 
795-97 ;  apportionment,  797. 

Dewey,  Melvil,  report  as  secretarj-, 
rl-10. 

Dexter  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 768-95;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 795-97;  apportionment,  797. 

DTouville  aciulemy,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 768-95 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 795-97 ;  ap[»ort.ionment,  797. 

Diploma,  see  Credentials;  Regents  di- 
ploma. 

Director's  report,  rll-107. 

Divides,  definition,  514^-151. 

Dolgeyille  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  768-95 ;  credentials 
conferred,  795-97 ;  upportionment, 
797. 

Drainage  areas,  515^,  518^. 

Drawing,  decrease  of  answer  papers, 
r23,  rl5*;   special  inspector,  r23. 

Drift,  glacial,  511M33. 

Drift  hills,  5102,  510«. 

Drum  Hill  school,  statistics ;  examina- 
tions, 768-95 ;  credentials  conferred, 
795-97;   apportionineut,  797. 

Dranjlins,  5102,  510<^ ;  definition,  5125; 
Wayne  connty,  5125,  5211. 

Dryden  nnion  sc.Uool,  statistics;  ex- 
atninations,  768-95;  credentials  con- 
ferred,  795-97 ;   apportionment,  797. 

Daudee  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 768-95;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 795-97;   apportionment,  797. 

Dunes,  5102,  5169. 

Dunkirk  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 768-95 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 795-97;  apportionment,  797. 


Earlville  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 768-95;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 795-97 ;  apportionment,  797. 

East  Aurora  union  school,  statistics ; 
examinations,  768-95;  credentials 
conferred,  795-97;  apportionment, 
797. 

East  bay,  course,  515^. 

East  Hloonificld  onion  school,  statis- 
tics  ;  examinations,  768-95  ;  cre- 
dentials conferred,  795-97;  appor- 
tionment, 797. 

East  Pembroke  union  school,  statis- 
tics ;  examinations,  768-95  ;  cre- 
dentials conferred,  795-97  ;  appor- 
tionment, 797. 

East  Randolph  union  school,  statistics ; 

examinations,     768-95 ;   credentials 

conferred,    795-97;    apportionment, 

797. 
East    Springfield  aeademy,  statistics; 

examinations,    768-95;    ciodentials 

conferred,    795-97 ;    apportionment, 

797. 
East  Syracuse  union  school,  statistics; 

examinations,      768-95;    credentials 

conferred,    795-97;    apportionment, 

797. 

E»iton  union  school,  statistics ;  exami- 
nations, 768-95;  credentials  confer- 
red, 795-97;  apportionment,  797. 

Eclectic  medical  society,  examiners, 
r748;  report  of  examiners,  r79-80. 

Economics,  decrease  of  answer  papers, 
rl57. 

Edel,  Augusta,  Our  studyof  our  mother 
tongue  in  the  Munich  school  for  girls, 
5884-941. 

Edmeston  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  768-95;  credentials 
conferred,  795-97 ;  apportionment, 
797. 

Egberts  high  school,  honor  credentials, 

1114; 
statistics;  exiimiuationH,   766-95; 

credentials  con fcrre<l,  795-97;  appor- 
tionment, 797. 
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Elective  systeip,  popularity  of  ebissics 
under,  rl48. 

Eliot,  Preaident,  on  preliminary  re> 
qnirements  of  faw  acbools,  tSG^. 

Elizabeth  tow  u  high  Bchotd,  statistics  ; 
examiuations,  768-95;  credeutialt 
conferred,  795-97;  apportionment, 
797. 

Ellenville  union  school,  honor  creden- 
tials, 1115; 

statistics,  examinations,  768-95; 
credeutials  conferred,  795-97;  ap- 
portionment, 797. 

EUicottville  union  school,  statistics; 
exauiiuations,  7t>8-95 ;  credentials 
conferred,  795-97;  apportionment, 
797. 

Ellington  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 768-95;  credentials'  con- 
ferred, 795-97;  apportionment,  797. 

Elmira  free  academy,  honor  creden- 
tialH,  1115 ; 

statistics;  examinations,  768-95; 
credentials  conferred,  795-97;  appor- 
tioninent,  797. 

Emery,  F.  P.,  on  value  of  compostiou 
writing,  6201. 

England,  medical  education  in,  rl87. 

English,  increase  of  answer  papers, 
rl43  advanced,  increase  of  answer; 
papi^rs,  rV,  rl4*;  objects  of  teaching, 
536^.  See  also  Com [*oa\t\on;  English 
literature. 

EDglish  hintory,  decrirasc  of  answer 
papers,  rl53. 

En«jliHh  literature,  ans^^er  paperB, 
rl43,  rl5'';  study  of  in  Germjiny, 
5613-625 ; 

discussions;  by  Tiiomas  David- 
son. 565-71 ;  by  H.  B.  Spragur, 
585-883;  by  Peter  Leonard,  610-13. 
See  also  Literatnre. 

Equivaleurs  certificates  to  professional 
students  on,  rSO^. 

Erie  plain,  5092,  510^;  lacustrine  silts, 
5148;  old  shore  lines,  517'. 

Erosion,  general  jirogress  of,  5183. 


Escarpments,  definition  and  examples, 
5098. 

Eskers,  510^;  definition,  513^. 

Esopus  creek,  falls,  515*. 

Essex  union  Hchool,  statistics;  exami- 
nations, 768-95;  credentials  eon- 
feiTed,  795-97;  apportionm(*Dt,  797. 

Estuaries,  definition,  517^. 

Estuarine  plains,  definition,  513^. 

Ethics,  decrease  of  answer  papers, 
rl42. 

Evans  academy,  statistics;  examina- 
tions, 768-95 ;  credentials  conferred, 
795-97 ;  apportionment,  797. 

Examination  department,  report,  rl- 
112 ;  growth   of  work,  r88,  rll*-16«. 

Examination  papers  in  English,  speci- 
meus  of,  595-663. 

Examinations,  aim,  rll^;  increased 
appropriatiou  necessary,  r8^;  calen- 
dar, r22-23 ;  effect  on  elementary 
grades,  r25;  outside  state,  r25^; 
value,  r2^,  rl6''.  See  also  Academic 
examinations;  Answer  papers;  Den- 
tal license,  examinations  for ;  Dental 
student  examinations;  ExtensioD 
examinations ;  Law  student  exami- 
nations; Library  examiuations; 
*LL,  B.  degree  examinations;  Medi- 
cal student  examinations;  Medical 
license,  examinations  for;  Profes- 
sional examinations;  Professional 
student  examinations;  Question  pa- 
pers; Veterinary  student  examina- 
tions. 

Extension  examinations,  rlOl. 

Fabius  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations. 768-95;  credentials 
conferred,  795-97 ;  apportionmentT 
797. 

Fair  Haven  union  school,  statistics; 
ex:iminations,  7(>8-95 ;  credeniials 
conferred.  795-97;  apportionment, 
797. 

Fairfield  seminary,  statistics  ;  exami- 
nations, 768-95;  credentials  eon- 
ferred,  795-97;  apportionment,  797. 
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Fairport  union  school,  statisiics;  ex- 
aminations, 768-95;  oredentiais  con- 
ferred, 795-97 ;  apportionment,   797. 

Falconer  union  school,  stathstics;  ex- 
aminationSy  768-95  j  credentials  con- 
ferred; 795-97;  apportionment,  797. 

Falls,  definition,  olS^:  recession,   516^. 

Far  Rockaway  union  school,  statistics  : 
examinations,  768-95  ;  credentials 
conferred,  795-97 ;  apportionment, 
797. 

Farrand,  Wilson,  discussion  on  study 
of  English,  666^68«. 

Fayetteville  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  768-95 ;  credentials 
conferred,  795-97;  apportionment, 
797. 

Finger  lakes,  origin,  512^ ;  deltas,  516*. 

Fishers  isUind,  moraines,  5127. 

Fishkill  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 768-95;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 795-97 ;   apportionment,  797. 

Flood  plains,  definition,  513^,  518*. 

Flushing  high  school,  honor  creden- 
tials, 1115; 

statistics;  examinations,  768-95; 
credentials  conferred,  795-97;  appor- 
tionment, 797. 

Hushing  institute,  statistics;  exami- 
nations, 79^825;  credentials'  con- 
ferred, 825-27;  apportionment,  827. 

Fonda  nnion  scho<»l,  statistics;  exami- 
nations, 798-^5;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 825-27;  apportionment,  827. 

Foothills,  5097. 

Forestville  free  academy,  honor  cre- 
dentials, 1115; 

statistics ;  examinations,  798-825 ; 
credentials  conferred,  825-27;  ap- 
portionment, 827. 

Forms  of  glacial  origin,  5I1*-135. 

Fort  Ann  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  798-825 ;  credentials 
conferred,  825-27;  apportionment, 
827. 

Fort  Covington  free  academy,  statis- 
tics;    examinations,    79d-825;    ere-   1 


dentials    conferred,   825-27;    appor- 
tionment, 827. 

Fort  Edward  collegiate  institute,  sta- 
tistics ;  examinations,  798-825  ;  cre- 
dentials conferred,  825-27 ;  appor- 
tionment, 827. 

Fort  Edward  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  798-825;  credentials 
conferred,  825-27;  apportionment, 
827. 

Fort  Plain  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  79vS-825 ;  credentials 
conferred,  825-27 ;  apportionment, 
827. 

France,  legal  education  in,  r20*;  medi- 
cal edncation  in,  rl8*,  rl93. 

Frankfort  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 798-825;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 825-27;   apportionment,  827. 

Franklin  academy,  honor  credentials, 
1115 ; 

statistics;  examinations,  798-825; 
credentials  conferred,  825-27;  appor- 
tionment, 827. 

Franklin  academy  and  union  school, 
statistics ;  examinations,  798-825 ; 
credentials  conferred,  825-27;  appor- 
tionment, 827. 

French,  increase  of  answer  papers, 
rl4«. 

Friendship  academy  and  nnion  school, 
statistics ;  examinations,  798-825 ; 
credentials  conferred,  825-27;  appor- 
tionment, 827. 

Fulton  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 798-S25;  credentials 
conferred,  825-27;  apportionment, 
827. 

Fulton ville  nnion  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  798-825;  credentials 
conferred,  825-27 ;  apportionment, 
827. 

Gainesville  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  .798-825;  credentials 
conferred,  825-27 ;  apportionment, 
827. 

Gap,  definition,  511'. 
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Greuesee  river,  gorge,  516* ; 

valley ;  ^ori^iu  of  plain  south  of 

Bochester,  514'. 
Gencgee  Valley    seminary   and  union 

school,  statistics;  examinations,  798- 

825;    credentials  conferred,  825-27; 

apportionment,  827. 
Genesee  Wesleyan  seminary,  statistics ; 

examinations,  798-825  ;    credentials 

conferred,    825-27 ;     apportionment, 

827. 
Geneva  union  school,  honor  credentials, 

1115; 

statistics ;  examinations    798-825» 

credentials    conferred,    825-27;    ap- 
portionment, 827. 
Geographic  influences  on  occnpationof 

country,  520«-21». 
Geography,  decrease  in  answer  papers, 

rl5'' ;  State  map  of  New  York  a»  an 

aid  to  study  of,   by   W :    M.   Davis, 

503-23;      value    of  study,    504«-5«; 

methods  of  teaching,  505^7«,  521*-. 

237;  improved  methods,  519^. 
Geology,  increase  of  answer  papers, 

rU2. 
Geometry,  increase  of  answer  papers, 

rl52. 
German,  increase  of   answer  papers, 

rl4«. 
German  literature,  in  German  gymna- 

sien,  5535-602;   study   of  in  Munich 

school  for  girls,  588*-94i. 
Germany,    legal    education    in,    r20i; 

professional    standards,    rl8*,    rl93; 

study  of  English  literature  in,  561*- 

62^;  study  of  German  literature  in, 

5642,  588*-94i. 
Gilbertsville  union  school,  statistics; 

examinations,   798-825;    credentials 

conferred,    825-27;    appoitionmeut, 

827. 
Glacial  drift,  5117-133 ;  hill  formations, 

5102,  5106. 
Glacial  origin,  forms  of,  511^-133. 
Glen,  definition,  5112,  5163. 
Glens  Falls,  fails  of  Hudson,  515^ 


Glens  Falls  academy,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 798-825 ;  credentials 
conferred,    826-27 ;    apportionment, 

827. 
Glens  Falls  union    school,    statiiities; 
examination?*,    798-825;    credentials 
conferred,    825-27 ;    apportionment, 

827. 

Gloversville  high  school,  honor  creden- 
tials, 1115 ; 

statistics;  examinations,  798-S25; 
credentials  conferred,  826-27 ;  aptK>r> 
tionment,  827. 

G<»rge,  definition,  511*-616*. 

Goshen  union  school,  statistics ;  exam- 
inations, 798-825;  credentials  con- 
ferred, tt25-27;  apportionment,  827. 

Gouvemeur  high  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  798-825;  credentiala 
conferred,    825-27 ;    apportionment, 

827. 
Governmental  maps  for  uee  in  sokooU. 

504». 

Gowanda  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 798-825;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 825-27;   apportionment,  827. 

Graduating  credentials,  eee  Academic 
credentials. 

Granville  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 798-825 ;  credentials 
conferred,    825-27 ;     apportionment, 

827. 
Gray,  R.  P.,  on  composition  work  in 

secondary  schools,  600^^-1^. 
Great  Neck  union  school,  statistics; 

examinations,   798-^6;    credentials 

conferred,    825-27 ;    apportionment, 

827. 
Greek,  increase  of  answer  papers,  rl4'. 

Greene,  H.  E.,  opinion  on  English 
requirements,  5523. 

Greene  union  school,  statistics;  exami- 
nations. 798-825;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 825-27 ;  apportionment,  827. 

Greenport  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 798-825;  credentials 
conferred,  825-27;  apportionment, 
827. 
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Greenville  acftdemy,  statistics ;  ezami- 
uatioDS,  798-825;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 825-27;  apportionment,  827. 

Greenwich  nnion  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  798-825;  credentials 
conferred,  825-27;  apportionment, 
827. 

Greenwood  nnion  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  798-825;  credentials 
conferred,  825-27 ;  apportionment, 
827. 

Griffith  institute  and  union  school, 
statistics;  examinations,  798-825; 
credentials  conferred,  825-27 ;  appor- 
tionment, 827. 

Groton  union  school,  statistics  :  exami- 
nations, 798-825;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 825-27;  apportionment,  827. 

Hackensack  river,  marshes,  514'. 

Haldane  nnion  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 798-825 ;  credentials 
conferred,  825-27 ;  apportionment, 
827. 

Hamburg  nnion  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 798-825;  credentials 
conferred,  825-27;  apportionment, 
827. 

Hamilton  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 798-825 ;  credentials 
conferred,  825-27;  apportionment, 
827. 

Hammondsport  nnion  school,  statis- 
tics ;  examinations,  798-825 ;  creden- 
tials conferred,  825-27;  apportion- 
ment, 827. 

Hancock  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 798-825;  credentials 
conferred,  825-27 ;  apportionment, 
827. 

Hardpan,  definition,  512^. 

Harris,  W:  T.,  on  value  of  regents  ex- 
aminations, r2*,  rl6'';  on  law 
schools,  r31*-325;  on  function  of 
literature,  564«. 

Hart,  C:  E.,  on  ideal  entrance  exami- 
nations, 630^. 


Hart,  J.  M.,  opinion  on  English  re- 
quirements, 533^;  on  training  in 
composition,  537^;  on  English  in- 
struction in  secoudary  schools,  579^- 
84. 

Hartwick  seminary,  academic  depart- 
ment statistics;  examinations,  798- 
825;  credentials  conferred,  825-27;  ap- 
portionment, 827. 

Harvard  college.  English  require- 
ments, 533*,  543^-441,  6458,  55i«j 
bases  examinations  on  composition 
work,  535^,  536^;  specimen  papers 
of  entrance  English,  614^6. 

Haverling  nnion  school,  honor  cre- 
dentials, 1116; 

statistics;  examinations,  828-55 
credentials  conferred,    855-57;    ap- 
portionment, 857.  * 

Hawes  bill,  5098. 

Hawley  hill,  5098. 

Headlands,  516^;  on  Long  Island 
sound,  5192. 

Helderbergs,  escarpments,  509^;  val- 
leys bordering,  511^ 

Herkimer  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 828-55;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 855-57;  apportionment,  857. 

Hermon  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 828-55 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 855-57;  apportionment,  857. 

High  schools,  9ee  Academies. 

Highland  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 828-55:  credentials  con- 
ferred, 855-57;  apportionment,  857. 

Highlands,  definition,  507^. 

Highlands  of  Hudson,  cl^aracteristics 
and  connections,  507',  508»;  valleys 
bordering,  5106,  511*. 

Hills,  definition,  5097 ;  formation,  5191. 

Hinsdale,  A.  B.,  comparison  of  Amer- 
ican withlfureign  boys,  as  scholars, 
560«-612. 

Hinsdale  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  828-55;  credentials 
conferred,  855-57;  apportionment, 
857. 
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History,  increase  of  answer  papers, 
rl4>,  rl53;  geographic  influences, 
5205-218. 

Hobart  college,  entrance  English  re- 
quirements, 600^. 

Hobart  union  school,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 828^5;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 855-57;  apportionment,  857. 

Hogiinsburg  academy,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 828-55;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 855-57;  apportionment,  857. 

Holland  Patent  union  school,  sta- 
tistics;  examinations,  828-55;  cre- 
dentials conferred,  855-^7;  appor- 
tionment, 857. 

Holley  union  school,  honor  credentials, 
1U6; 
statistics;  examinations,  828-55; 

*  credentials  confen-ed,  855-57;  ap- 
portionment, 857. 

Homeopathic  medical  society,  exam- 
iners, iTi', 

Homer  academy  and  union  school, 
statistics;  examinations,  828-55; 
credentials  conferred,  855-57;  ap- 
portionment, 857. 

Honeoye  Falls  union  school,  statistics ; 
examinations,  828-55;  credentials 
conferred,  855-57;  apportionment, 
857. 

Honeoye  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 828-55 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred,  855-57;  apportionment,  857. 

Honor  credentials  issued,  1114-19. 

Hoosick  Falls  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  828-55;  credentials 
conferred,    855-57 ;    apportionment, 

857. 

Horiiell  free  academy,  honor  creden- 
tials, 1116; 

statistics;  examinations,  828-55; 
credentials  conferred,  855-57;  appor- 
tionment, 857. 

Hor8ehea<ls  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  828-55 ;  credentials 
conferred,    855-57;    aiiportionment, 

GDI, 


Houghton  seminary,  statistics ;  exam- 
inations, 828-55 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 855-57;  apportionment,  857. 

Hours  devoted    to  English,  553*.  560*. 

Hudson  high  school,  honor  credentials, 
1116; 

statistics;  examinations,  828-55; 
credentials  conferred,  855-57;  appor- 
tionment, 857. 

Hudson  river.  Glens  Falls,  515*;  prop- 
erly an  esi  uary,  517* ; 

valley;  510^,  511^;  constriction  at 
Highlands,  511^;  drumlins,  512$; 
estuarine  plains,  513^,  516*. 

Hudson  Biver  institute,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 828-55 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 855-57;  apportionment,  857. 

Hunt,  L.  K.,  on  aim  in  study  of  litera- 
ture, 663». 

Hunter   mountain,   radiating  valleys, 

5191. 

Hunter  union  school,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 828-55;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 855-57;  apportionment,  857. 

Huntington  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  828-55 ;  credentials 
conferred,  855-57 ;  apportionment, 
857. 

Ilion  union  school,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 828-55;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 855-57;  apportionment,  857. 

Indiana,  University  of,  tee  University 
of  Indiana. 

Indorsement,  of  dental  diplomas,  i85^ 
868;  of  dental  licenses,  t92^;  of 
medical  diplomas,  r605-72*;  of  medi- 
cal licenses,  r43B;  of  yeterinary  di- 
plomas, 1956-1187. 

Institute  of  the  Sisters  ot  St  Joseph, 
statistics;  examinations,  82^-55; 
credentials  conferred,  855-57;  ap- 
portionment, 857. 

Irondequoit  creek,  kames,  513^. 

Irvington  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  828-55;  credentials 
conferred,  855-57;  apportionment, 
857. 
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Islands,  516^;  in  Long  IslMnd  8ound| 
5193. 

Ifllip  union  school,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 828-^ ;  credeotials  con- 
ferred, 855-57';  apportionment,   857. 

Italy,  medical  education  in,  rl8''. 

ItliacA  bigh  school,  honor  credentials, 
1116; 

statistics;  examinations,  828-55} 
credonttols  conferred,  855-57;  appor. 
tiooment,  857. 

Ives  .  seminary,  statistics ;  examina- 
tions, 828-55 ;  credentials  j conferred, 
855-57 ;  apportionment,  857. 

Jacobs,  W.  6.,  quoted,  552^ ;  on  study 
of  English,  6217-223. 

Jamaica  bay,  lagoons,  5173. 

Jamaica  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 828-^;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 855-57 ;  apportionment,  857. 

Jamestown  bigh  school,  honor  cre- 
dentials, 1116 ; 

statistics;  examinations,  828-55; 
credentials  conferred,  855-57 ;  appor- 
tionment, 657. 

Jamesyille  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  828-55;  credentials 
conferred,  855-57 ;  apportionment, 
857. 

Johns  Hopkins  university,  English  re- 
quirements, 5345,  545^,  549^;  speci- 
men papers  of  entrance  English, 
6348-371. 

Johnstown  high  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 828-55;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 855-67 ;  apportionment,   857. 

Jones,  Richard,  College-entrance  Eng- 
li9K  531-674. 

Jordan,  D.  S.,  on  requirements  for 
practice  of  law,  r373. 

Jordan  free  academy,  statistics  ;  exam- 
inations, 828-55 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 855-57;   apportionment,  857. 

Kaaterskill  clove,  509^. 
Kames,  510^;   definition,  513^;   ponds 
among,  515^. 


Keeseville  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 828-55;  credentials  con- 
ferred, ^5-57;  apportionment,  857. 

Eeuka  institute,  statistics ;  examina- 
tions, 828-55 ;  credentials  conferred, 
855-57;  apportionment,  857. 

Kinderhook  academy,  statistics;  ex- 
aminiitions,  828-55;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 855-57 ;  apportionment,  857. 

Kingston  free  academy,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 828-55 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 855-57 ;  apportionment,  857. 

Kitta tinny  mountain,  508^. 

Enowlesville  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  828-55 ;  credentials 
conferred,  855-57 ;  apportionment, 
857. 

Knox  college,  English  requirements, 
545^;  specimen  paper  of  entrance 
English;  6443. 

LL.  B.  degree,  requirements,  r7S  r20^ 
313,  r347^  r373,  r378-38« ;  examinations 
for  University  degree,  r343 ;  con- 
ferred, i8g6f  table  of  candidates, 
r39-40. 

Lacustrine  plains,  definition,  5143. 

Lagoons,  definition,  5173. 

Lake  Cbamplain,  borders,  510^ ;  coast 
features,  516« ;  bays,  5171. 

Lake  Erie,  origin,  515^ ;  old  shore  lines, 
5173. 

Lake  George  union  school,  statistics ; 
examinations,  828-55;  credentials 
conferred,  855-^7 ;  apportionment, 
857. 

Lake  Ontario,  origin,  515^;  cliffs,  516^; 
bars,  5163. 

Lake  Placid  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  828-55;  credentials 
conferred,  855-57 ;  api>ortionment, 
857. 

Lakes,  ancient,  5143;  definition,  515^, 
518'^ ;  destruction  by  streams,  515*^. 

Lancaster  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  828-55;  oredentials 
conferred,  855-57 ;  apponionment, 
857. 
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Language)  increase  of  siiiswer  papers, 
rUi. 

Lanaingbiirg  academy,  statistics;  ex- 
aminatioDSi  828-55;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 855-57;   apportionment^  857. 

La  Salle  academy,  statistics ;  examina- 
tions, 858-^ ;  credentials  conferred, 
885-87 ;  apportionment,  887. 

La  Salle  institute,  statistics;  examina- 
tions, 858-85;  credentials  couferred, 
885-87 ;  apportionment,  887. 

Latbrop,  H.  B.,  on  study  of  English, 
647«-538. 

Latin,  increase  of  answer  papers,  rl47. 

Laurentian  highlands,  valleys  border- 
ing, 511^. 

Law,  practice  of;  necessity  of  higher 
standards,  rS*,  r36S-38^;  American  and 
European  standards,  rl9S-21S;  in 
New  York,  rl9«,  r206-218,  i37*.  See 
aUo,  LL.  B.  degree;  Law  student 
examinations;  Professional  study. 

Law  examiners,  creation  of  state  board, 
rl9«. 

Law  schools,  importance,  rZi^-SSfi; 
hours  required  for  graduation,  rSfi^, 
r38*;  requiring  1000  hours  for  LL.  B. 
degree,  rS&j  rdSfi;  length  of  course, 
r6»-7S  r20«-218,  r347-366,  r37»-38«; 
requiring  three  years'  eonrse,  r35-362 ; 
proposing  to  require  three  years* 
course,  rSB^;  preliminary  require- 
ments, 186^373 ;  number  of  students, 
r31«. 

Law  student  certificates,  number 
issned,  rSO^;  per  cent  on  equivalents, 
r308. 

Law  student  examinations,  rules  re- 
quiring, rl78;  requirements,  t1S\ 
rl9^;  standards,  rl9^;  statistics; 
1098-1104.  See  aUo  Law,  practice 
of;  Professional  student  examina- 
tions ;  Professional  study. 

Law  students,  in  New  York  state, 
r3l2;  in  United  States,  r31*. 

Lawrence  Station  union  school,  statis- 
tics ;  examinations,  858-'^5 ;   creden- 


tials conferred,  885-87 ;  apportion- 
ment, 887. 

Leavenworth  institute  and  Wolcott 
union  school,  statistics;  examina- 
tions, 858-85;  cnnlentials  conferred^ 
885-87 ;  apportionment,  887. 

Leeds,  falls  of  Catskill  creek,  515*. 

Leland  Stanford  jr  university,  English 
requirements,  545^  ;  entrance  exami- 
nation in  composition,  648*-49*; 
specimen  paper  of  entrance  English, 
649^18. 

Leonard,  Peter,  on  study  of  English 
literature,  610-13. 

Leonards ville  union  school,  statistics ; 
examinations,  858-85 ;  credentials 
conferred,  885-87;  apportionment, 
887. 

Le  Roy  union  school,  statistics ;  exam- 
inations, 858-85;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 885-87;  apportionment,  887. 

Lestershire  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  858-85 ;  credentials 
conferred,  885-87 ;  apportionment, 
887. 

Lewi,  M.  J.,  report,  t76S-801. 

Liberty  union  school,  statistics ;  exam- 
inations, 858-85;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 885-87;  apportionment,  887. 

Library  credentials,  statistics  of  issue, 
rl008. 

Library  examinations,  i:99^100*. 

Licenses,  see  Dental  license;  Medical 
license ;  Veterinary  license. 

Limestone  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 858-85 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 885-87 ;  apportionment,  887. 

Linear  and  locative  work,  506^. 

Lisle  union  school,  statistics ;  examina- 
tions, 858-85;  credentials  conferred, 
885-87 ;  apportionment,  887. 

Literature,  increase  of  answer  papera, 
rl4^;  ns  basis  of  questions  in  ex- 
aminations in  English,  535^37^; 
methods  of  study,  534^-355;  method* 
of  teaching,  542*-o35;  questions  on 
literary'criticism,  549^-52* ;  seleetions 
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of,  in  Germany,  articulate  witb 
school  curricalum,  562^;  sfcudy  of  in 
Germany,  5642  j  rg  com  position,  ex- 
tracts from  articles  on,  537^2^ ; 

function  of;  W:  T.  Harris  on,  564«; 
Jest»e  Macy  on,  5641;  j,  q,  Schnrman 
on,  564^    See  also  English  literature. 

Little  Valley,  terminal  moraine,  5131. 

Little  Valley  nnion  school,  statistics  ; 
examinations,  858-85;  credentials 
conferred,  885-87 ;  apportionment, 
887. 

Littlefalls  union  school,  honor  creden- 
tials, 1116 ; 

statistics;  examinations,  858-85; 
credentials  conferred,  885-87 ;  appor- 
tionment, 887. 

Liverpool  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 858-85;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 885-87;  apportionment,  887. 

Livonia  union  school,  statistics;  ex. 
aminations,  858-^5 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 885-^7 ;  apportionment,  887. 

Lockport  nnioB  school,  honor  creden- 
tials, 1116; 

statistics;  examinations,  858-85; 
credentials  conferred,  885-87;  appor- 
tionment, 887. 

Long  Island,  moraines,  512M3* ;  ponds, 
5155;  beach,  516'';  bays,  5171. 

Long  Island  City  union  school,  honor 
credentials,  1117; 

statistics;  examinations,  858-85; 
credentials  conferred,  885-87 ;  appor- 
tionment. 887. 

Long  Island  sound,  estuaries,  5171; 
headlands,  519^;  islands,  519^. 

Lowville  academy,  honor  credentials, 
1117; 

statistics;  examinations,  858-85; 
credentials  conferred,  885-87 ;  appor- 
tionment, 887. 

Lyndoijville  union  school,  statistics ; 
examinations,  858-85;  credentials 
conferred,  885-87 ;  apportionment, 
887. 

Lyons  union  school,  statistics ;  exami- 


nations,   858-85 ;    credeiitiuls    con- 
ferred, 885-87;  apportionment,  887. 
Lyttle,  £.  W.,  on  English  in  secondary 
schools,  666^. 

M.  D.  degree,  standard,  rl9i ;  con- 
ferred, fS^,  table  of  candidates,  r41i. 
See  also  Medical  degrees. 

M.  D.  S.,  degree,  committee  dis- 
charged, r934. 

McAuley  academy,  statistics;  exami- 
nations, 858-85;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 885-87 ;  apportionment,  887. 

Macedon  academy,  statistics ;  exami- 
nations, 858-85;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 885-87 ;  apportionment,  887. 

Macedon  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 858-85 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred,  885-87;  apportionment,  887. 

McGrawviile  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  858-85;  credentials 
conferred,  885-87;  apportionment, 
887. 

Macy,  Jesse,  on  function  of  literature, 
5641. 

Madison  union  school,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 858-85;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 885-87 ;  apportionment,  887. 

Madrid  union  school,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 858-85;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 885-87  ;  apportionment,  887. 

Manlius  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 858-85 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 885-87;  apportionment,  887. 

Map  of  New  York,  scale,  503* ;  sources, 
503<^ ;  number  of  sheets,  503? ;  how  to 
obtain.  503^  ;  general  plan,  5Q4^. 

Map  of  N.  ¥,  08  an  aid  to  the  study 
of  geography^  by  W:  M.  Davis,  503- 
23. 

Map- work,  apportionment  to  different 
grades,  5214-22«. 

Maps,  published  by  other  states,  5043; 
relation  of  local  sheets  to  state  map, 
5197-206 ;  value  of  study,  5201. 

Marathon  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 858-85;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 885-87  ;   apportionment,   887. 
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Marcellus  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
ami  nations,  858-85 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 885-87 ;  apportionment,   887. 

March  examination,  qneslion  of  dis- 
con tin  nance,  r8^. 

Margaretville  union  school,  statistics  ; 
examinations,  858-85;  credeutialj? 
conferred,'  885-87;  apportioument, 
887. 

Marion  collegiate  institute,  statistics ; 

examinations,    858-85 ;    ci-edentials 
conferred,    885-87 ;    apportionment, 
887. 
Marshall  seminary  of  Easton,  statistics ; 

examinations,  858-85;  credentials 
conferred,  885-87 ;  apportionment, 
887. 

Marshes,  definition,  5142.  See  also 
Tidal  marsh. 

Massena  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 858-85 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 885-87 ;  apportionment,  887. 

Mathematics,  answer  papers,  rl42,  t16K 

Mattawee  river,  flood  plain,  SIS'^, 
course,  515'. 

Matteawau  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  858-85;  credentials 
conferred,    885-87 ;    apporiioument, 

887. 

Matthews,  Brander,  Notes  on  the  study 
of  American  literature,  5718-776. 

Matthews  hill,  509^. 

Maxcy,  C.  L.,  opinion  on  English  re- 
quireinents,  535^,  664-66*. 

Mayyille  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 858-85 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 885-87;  apportionment,   887. 

Mead,  W:  E.,  on  study  of  Knglish,  6267. 

Meohanicville  union  school,  statistics  ; 
examinations,  858-85;  credentials 
conferred,  885-87 ;  apportionment, 
887. 

Medical  degrees,  preliminary  education 
requirements,  rl7^.  See  also  M.  D. 
degree. 

Medical  diplomas;  indorsement,  list  of 
persons  granted,  r605-69«  ;  summary 
by  institutiouB,  r697-722. 


>fedica1  examinations,  r41i-80*;  re- 
ceipts and  disbursements,  r72*-745. 

Medical  examiners,  marking  answer 
papers,  r78-8';  standards  of  diflfereat 
boards  not  uniform,  r442 ;  circular 
letter  to,  r722;  nominations,  r74«; 
reports,  r75i-802. 

Medical  licenses,  indorsement,  r435; 
reciprocity,  r785;  number  issued 
under  board  of  examiners,  r79^ ; 

examinations  for;  admission  to, 
rl9*;  character  of  answers,  r758; 
calendar,  r41^;  list  of  candidate.% 
r47-60;  marking  papers,  rl^S^,  rW; 
methods.  r77*;  questions,  r755; 
analysis  of  results,  r43i-455;  com- 
parative standing  of  recent  and  older 
graduates,  t4A^  ;  brief  statistics,  r42, 
r76S. 

Medical  schools,  length  of  course,  rlS^ ; 
number  of  students*,  r32«;  property, 
r83*;  increase  of  property,  r77*; 
rank,  r452-46;  statistics  of  growth, 
r33*. 

Medical  society  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  see  State  medical  society. 

Medical  student  certificates,  number 
issued,  r30'' ;  per  eent  on  equivalents, 
r308. 

Medical  student  examinations,  law, 
rl7*,  r29«;  statistics,  1098-1104.  See 
also  Professional  student  examina- 
tions ;  Professional  study. 

Medical  students,  in  New  York  state, 
r32«,    r76»;   in  United  States,   r32», 

r76». 

Medina  high  school,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 858-85;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 885-87 ;  apportionment,  887. 

Mendon,  kames  near,  513S;  ponds, 
5155. 

Mexico  union  school,  statistics ;  exam- 
inations, 858-85;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 885-87 ;  apportionment,    tf87. 

Middle  Granville  union  school,  statis- 
tics; examinations,  858-80;  creden- 
tials conferred,  885-87;  apportion- 
ment, 887. 
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Middlebxirg  union  school,  Btatistics; 
examinations,  85S-85;  credeutials 
couf erred,  885-87;  apportionment, 
887. 

Middlehury  academy  and  uuion  school, 
statiHtics ;  examinations,  858-85 ; 
credentials  conferied,  885-87 ;  appor- 
tionmeiity  887. 

Middleport  union  Rcbool,  statistics; 
•xaminntions,  888-915;  credentials 
conferred,  915-17;  apportionment, 
917. 

Milford  nnion  school,  stntisticH;  ex- 
aminations, 888-915 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 915-17;  apportionment,  917. 

Mineville  union  scliool,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 888-915;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 915-17;  apportionment,  917. 

Mohawk  river,  delta  plains,  514^,  5J6*; 
Cohoes  falls,  515*;  dunes,  5169;  val- 
ley, 5103,  5116. 

Mohawk  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 888-915;  credentials 
conferred,  915-17;  apportionment, 
917. 

Montgomery  union   school,  statistics; 

ezaminations,    888-915 ;    credentials 

conferred,  915-17;  apportionment, 
917. 

Monticelio  uuion  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  888-915:  credentials 
conferred,  915-17;  apportionment, 
917. 

Mooers  nnion  school,  stutinticH;  exam- 
inations, 888-915;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 915-17;  ajtporrionment,    917. 

Moraines,  5102;  definition,  512^ 

Moravia  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations,     888-915  ;      credentials 

conferred,  915-17;  apportionment, 
917. 

Morris  union  school,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 888-915;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 915-17;  apportionment,  917. 

Moriistown  union  hcho(»],  statistics; 
examinations,  888-915;  credentials 
conferred,  915-17;  apportionment, 
917. 


Morrisville  union  school,  statistios; 
examinations,  888-915;  credentials 
conferred,  915-17 ;  apportionment, 
917. 

Mt  Beacon  academy  association, 
statistics;  examinations,  888-915; 
credentials  conferred,  915-17 ;  appor- 
tionment, 917. 

Mt  Morris  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  888-915;  credentials 
conferred,  915-17 ;  apportionment, 
917. 

Mt  Pleasant  academy,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 888-915 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 915-17;  apportionment,  917. 

Mt  St  Mary's  academy,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 888-915;  credentials 
conferred,  915-17;  apportionment, 
917. 

Mt  Vernon  union  school,  honor  creden- 
tials, 1117; 

statistics;  examinations,  888-915; 
credentials  conferred,  915-17;  appor- 
tionment, 917. 

Mountains,  definition,  5072. 

Munnsville  uuion  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  888-915;  credentials 
conferred,  915-17 ;  apportionment, 
917. 

Munro  collegiate  institute,  statistics; 
examinations,  888-915;  credentials 
conferred,  915-17;  apportionment, 
917. 

Mynderse  academy,  honor  credentials, 
1117; 

statisiics  ;  examinations,  888-915 ; 
credentials  conferred,  915-17 ;  appor- 
tionment, 917. 

Naples  union  scho<»},  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 888-915 ;  credentialR  con- 
ferred, 915-17;  apportionment,  917. 

Narrows,  New  Yoik  harbor,  51 2^. 

Nazareth  academy,  statistics;  exami- 
nation, 888-915;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 915-17;  apportionment,  917. 

Nebraska  university,  see  University  of 
Nebraska. 
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New  BerllD  aDion  school,  statistics; 
examiDatloDs,  888-915;  credentials 
conferredy  915-17 ;  apportionment, 
917. 

"New  Hartford  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  888-915 ;  credentials 
conferred,  915-17 ;  apportionment, 
917. 

New  Jersey,  standard  for  medical  ex- 
aminations, r43«-44«,  r77a-78*. 

New  liochelie  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  888-915;  credentials 
conferred,  915-17 ;  apportionment, 
917. 

New   York,    practical    value  of   high 

standards,  r6^,  r93 ;  leadership  in 
professional  training;,  rl72-182,  r21', 
r37*;  legal  education  in,  rl7^,  rlS^, 
rl95,  r206-213,  r37* ;  topographical 
map,  50:i^. 

New  York  harbor,  narrows,  512*. 

New  York  dental  school,  «>raduates, 
i«0*. 

New  York  liistory,  increase  of  answer 
papers,  r2^,  t153. 

New  York  instilutior.  for  the  blind, 
statistics;  examinations,  888-915; 
credentials  conferred,  915-17;  ap- 
portionment, 917. 

New  York  medical  college  and  hospital 
for  women,  graduates,  ril^. 

New  York  military  academy,  statistics; 
examinations,  888-915;  credentials 
coutV-rred,  915-17 ;  apportionment, 
917. 

New  York  state  school  for  the  blind, 
statistics  ;  examinations,  888-915 ; 
credentials  conferred,  915-17;  appor- 
tionment, 917. 

New  York  university  law  school,  re- 
quirements for  LL.  B.    degree,    r20''. 

Newark  acndemy,  English  require- 
ments, 666»-68*. 

Newark  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminatioiis,  88*^915;  credentials  con- 

'^  furred,  915-17;   apportionment,  917. 

Newark  Valley  union  school,  statistics; 


examinations,  888-915;  cnedeitials 
conferred,  915-17 ;  apportionment, 
917. 

Newburgh  free  academy,  statistics; 
examinations,  88S-915 ;  credentials 
conferred,  915-17;  apportionment, 
917. 

Newfield  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 888-915 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 915-17 ;  apportionmept,  917. 

Newtown  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 888-915;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 915-17 ;  apportionment,  917. 

Niagara  escarpment,  510^. 

Niagara  falls,  511^;  how  produced, 
5161. 

Niagara  Falls  high  school,  statb^tica; 
examinations,  888-915;  credentials 
oonfeired,  915-17 ;  apportionment, 
917. 

Niagara  river,  similarity  to  estuary, 
5178. 

Nichols  union  school,  statistics;  exami- 
nations, 888-915;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 915-17 ;  apportionment,  917. 

Nightingale,  A.  F.,  suggestion  on  col 
lege-en trance  texts,  563*. 

Normans  kill,  delta  plains,  514^. 

North  Brookfield  union  school,  statis- 
tics; evaminationn,  888-915;  cre- 
dentials confeiTed,  915-17;  appor- 
tionment, 917. 

North  Cohocton  union  school,  statis- 
tics; examinations,  888-915;  cre- 
dentials conferred,  915-17;  a|»jK>r- 
tionment,  917. 

North  Olean  union  school,  statistic^^ : 
examinations,  888-915;  credentials 
conferred,  915-17 ;  apiM>rtioumeut« 
917. 

North  Parma  union  school,  statistics : 
examinations,  888-915;  creientiali 
conferred,  915-17 ;  apportionment, 
917. 

North  Tarrytown  nniou  school,  sta- 
tistics; examinations,  888-915;  cre- 
dentials conferred,  915-17;  appor- 
tionment, 917. 
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l^orth  ToDttwanda  high  school,  honor 
credentials,  1117 ; 

statistics ;  examinations,  888-915 ; 
credentials  conferred,  915-17 ;  appor- 
tionment, 917. 

Northville  nnion  school^ statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 918-45 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 945-47 ;  apportionment,  947. 

Norwich  union  sohool,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 918-45 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 945-47;  apportionment,  947. 

Norwood  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 918-45;  credcLtials  con- 
ferred, 945-47;  apportionment,  947. 

Nunda  union  school,  statistics;  exami- 
nations, 918-45;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 945-47;  apportionment,  947. 

Nyack  union  school,  statistics  ;  exami- 
nations, 918-45;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 945-47;  apportionment,  947. 

Oakfield  nnion  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 918-45;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 945-47 ;  apportionment,  947. 

Observational  geography,  505*-72,  521*- 
23*. 

Ogdeusbur^  free  academy,  statistics; 
examinations,  918-45;  credentials 
conferred,  945-47;  apportionment, 
947. 

Clean  high  school,  statistics;  exami- 
nations, 918-45;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 945-47 ;  apportionment,  947. 

Oneida  Castle  nnion  school,  statistics ; 
examinations,  918-45 ;  credentials 
conferred,  945-47 ;  apportionment, 
947. 

Oneida  creek,  course,  515*. 

Oneida  union  school,  honor  credentials, 
1117; 

statistics;  examinations,  918-45; 
credentials  conferred,  945-47 ;  appor- 
tion nj  en  t,  947. 

Oneouta  nnion  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 918-45;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 945-47;  apportionment,  947. 

Ououdaga  free  academy,  statistics ; 
^examinations,    918-45;    credentials 


conferred,  945-47 :  apportionment, 
947. 

Ontario  plain,  509*,  510»;  lacustrine 
silts,  5143. 

Ontario  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 91 B-45;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 945-47 ;   apportionment,  947. 

Ontario  valley,  51 1*. 

Orchard  Park  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  91845 ;  credentials 
conferred,  945-47 ;  apportionment, 
947. 

Oriskany  Falls  union  school,  statistics ; 

examinations,  918-45 ;  credentials 
conferred,  945-47;  apportionment, 
947. 

Oriskany  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 918-45 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 945-47;   apportionment,  947. 

Oswego  high  school,  honor  credentials, 

1117; 
statistics;  examinations,  918-45; 

credentials  conferred,  945-47 ;  appor- 
tionment, 947. 

Ovid  union  school,  honor  credentials, 
1117; 

statistics;  examinations,  91845; 
credentials  conferred,  945-47;  ap- 
portionment, 947. 

Owego  free  academy,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 918-45  ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 945-47 ;  apportionment,  947. 

Owl  kill,  gorge,  516*. 

Oxford  academy,  statistics;  examina- 
tions, 918-45;  credentials  conferred, 
945-47 ;  apportionment,  947. 

Oyster  Bay  iwion  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  918-45;  credentials 
conferred,  945-47 ;  apportionment, 
947. 

Packer  collegiate  institute,  statistics ; 
examinations,  918-45 ;  credentials 
conferred,  945-47 1  apportionment, 
947. 

Painted  Post  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  918-45;  credentials 
confeiTed,  945-47 ;  apportionment, 
947. 
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Palatine  Bridge  union  school ;  statis- 
tics; examinations,  918-45;  creden- 
tials conferred,  945-47;  apportion- 
ment, 947. 

Palisades,  characteristics,  508^;  val- 
leys borderin)^,  510*. 

Palmyra  classical  union  school, 
statistics  ;  examinations,  918-45 ; 
oredtfntials  conferred,  945-47 ;  appor- 
tionment, 947. 

Pancoast,  H:  8.,  on  college-entrance 
examinations  in  English,  577^79*. 

Parish  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 918-45;  credentials 
conferred,  945-47;  apportionment, 
947. 

Parker  union  scliool,  statistics ;  exami- 
nations, 918-45 ;  credetitials  con- 
ferred, 945-47;  apportionment,  947. 

Parson?^  J.  R.,  jr,  report  as  director, 
rll-107. 

Patchogue  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 918-45 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 945-47;  apportionment,  947. 

Pawling  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 918-45;  cred<*nti:il8  con- 
ferred, 945-47;  apportionment,  947. 

Peekskill  academy,  statistics ;  exami- 
nations, 918-45;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 945-47;   apportionment,  947. 

Peekskill  Hollow  creek,  course,  5158. 

Penfield  nnion  schoo),  statistica;  ex- 
aminations, 918-45;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 945-47;  apportionment,  947. 

Peninsulas,  516*. 

Penn  Ynn  academy,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 918-45;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 945-47 ;  ai)portK)nment,  947. 

Pennsylvania,  rt^quirements  for  med- 
ieal  licenses,  r785-792, 

PennsylvaniR,  University  of,  see  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Perry  union  scbool,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 918-45 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 945-47;   apportionment,  947 

Phelps  union  and  classical  school,  sta- 
tistics; examinations,  918-45;    cre- 


dentials conferred,  945-47;  appor- 
tionment, 947. 

Philadelphia  union  school,  statisticB; 
examinations,  918-45 ;  credentials 
conferred,  945-47 ;  apportionment, 
947. 

Philosophical  systems,  expositions  of, 
556»-57«. 

Phoenix  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 918-45;  credentials  coo- 
ferred,  945-47;  apportionment,   947. 

Physical  geography,  decrease  in  an- 
swer papers,  Tib"*. 

Physical  science,  increase  of  answer 
papers,  rl42. 

Physicians,  applications  for  right  to 
practise,  r79*.  See  also  Medical 
license. 

Physics,  decrease  of  answer  papers, 
rl57. 

Physiographic  relations,  study  of, 
5045-72,  5178-19«. 

Physiol* >gy,  decrease  of  answer  papers, 
rl52,  rl57. 

Pike  seminary,  statistics;  examina- 
tions, 918-45 ;  credentials  conferred, 
945-47 ;  apportionment,  947. 

Pinnacle  hills,  512«. 

Pittttford  high  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 918-45 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 945-47 ;  apportionment,  947. 

Plaaterskill  clove,  509«. 

Plains,  definition,  51(W. 

Plateaus,  definition  and  examples,  506^ 
92. 

Plattshurg  high  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  918-45;  credentials 
conferred,  945-47 ;  apportionment, 
947. 

Polytechnic  institute  of  Brooklyn,  aca- 
demic department,  fitatistics;  ex- 
aminations, 918-45 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 945-47;  apportionment,  947. 

Pompey  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 948-75 ;  credentials  con. 
ferred,  975-77;  apxiortionment,  977. 

Ponds,  definition,  515^,  518'^. 
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Port  Byron  free  school  and  academy, 
atatisticH ;  examinations,  948-75 ; 
credentials  conferred,  975-77 ;  appor- 
tionment, 977. 

Port  ilenry  nnion  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  948-75 ;  credentials 
conferred,  975-77;  apportionment, 
977. 

Port  Jefferson  union  school,  statihtics; 
examinations,  948-75 ;  credentials 
couferreil,  975-77 ;  apportionment, 
977. 

Port  Jervis  union  school,  honor  creden- 
tials, 1117; 

statistics;  examinations,  948-75; 
credentials  conferred,  975-77;  appor- 
tionment, 977. 

Port  Leyden  nnion  school,  statistics ; 
examiuations,  948-75;  credentials 
conferred,  975-77 ;  apportionment, 
977. 

Port  Richmond  union  school, statistics; 
examiuations,  948-75 ;  credentials 
ceoferred,  975-77 ;  apportionment, 
977. 

PortvilJe  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminatious,  948-75;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 975-77;  apportionment,  977. 

Poughkeepsie  high  school,  statintics; 
examinations,  948-75;  credentials 
conferred,  975-77;  apportionment, 
977. 

Pratt  institute  high  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  948-75 ;  credentials 
conferred,  975-77;  apportionment, 
977. 

Preliminary  certificates,  value  recog- 
nized, r25;  increased  number  issued, 
r2«,  rl5». 

Preliminary  examinations,  growth, 
t241. 

Preliminary  requirements,  see  Dental 
student  examinations ;  Law  schools ; 
Law  student  examinations ;  Medical 
degrees;  Medical  student  exainina- 
tions;  Pennsylvania,  reqnireinents 
for  medical    licenses;    Professional 


student  examinations;  Veterinary 
student  examinations. 

Professional  examinations,  r4^-6^;  gain 
in  number  of  students/ 1-6^;  answer 
papers,  rl2i,  r29'',  r30«.  See  also  Den- 
tal examinations;  Medical  examina- 
tions ;  Veterinary  examinations. 

Professional  schools,  registration  by 
regents,  rl9^. 

Profe8t»i(mal  student  examinations, 
r29-34.  See  also  Answer  papers; 
Dental  student  examinations;  Law 
student  examinations;  Medical  stu- 
dent examinations ;  Veterinary  stu- 
dent examinations. 

Professional  study,  preliminary  re- 
quirements, rSM*,  r9«,  rl7i-18»; 
American  and  European  standards, 
rl82,  rl9»-21*. 

Psychology,  decrease  of  answer  papers, 
rl4«. 

Pulaski  academy  and  nnion  school, 
statistics ;  examinations,  948-75 ; 
credentials  conferred,  975-77 ;  appor- 

t 

tionment,  977. 

Question  papers,  criticism,  r4«-62,  r25*, 
rl06-7;  number  issued,  rll*,  r24*; 
in  English;  requested  from  col- 
leges, 532*;  diversity,  533*-347.  See 
also  Academic  examinations,  sum- 
mary of  statistics;  Answer  papers. 

Questions,  alternative,  rll^,  rl2*;  in 
medical  examinations,  t75^. 

Railroads,    geographic    influence    on 

location,  6209-21«.      . 
Rainfall,  disposal  of  waters,  518^. 
Rapids,  definition,  515^. 
Ravines,  definitiou,  511^. 
Red  Creek  nnion  seminary,  statistics; 

examinations,    948-75 ;    credentials 

conferred,    975-77 ;    apportionment, 

977. 
Red     Hook    union  school,   statistics; 

examinations,    948-75;    credentials 

conferred,    975-77 ;    apportionment, 

977. 
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Regents  diplomnR,  evidence  of  value, 
r27,  rl65.    See  aha  Credentials. 

Hegcnts  ezaminatiouB,  see  ExaDiina- 
tious. 

Registration,  list,  rl7'^;  of  professional 
schoolH  outside  state,  rl9S. 

Rensselaerville  academy,  statistics ; 
examiDHtiuns,  948-75;  credentials 
conferred,  975-77 ;  apportionmcDt, 
977. 

Rbinebeck,  estnarine  plains,  513^. 

Rhinebeck  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
amiuiitions,  948-75;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 975-77;  apportionment,  977. 

Richburg  union  school,  statistics :  ex- 
amiuatious,  948-75;  credentials  ooo- 
ferred,  975-77 ;   apportionment,   977. 

Richfield  Springs  union  school,  statis- 
tics;  examinations,  948-75 ;  oreden- 
tiiils  conferred,  975-77,  apportion- 
ment, 977. 

Rich ville  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 948-75;  credentials  con 

"     ferred,  975-77  ;  apportionment,  977 

Ridges,  definition  and  examples,  508^ 

Ripley  union  school,  statistics  ;  exam 
inations,  948-75;  credentials  con 
ferred,  975-77 ;   apportionment,   977 

Riveihead  union  school,  honor  creden 
tials,  1118 ; 

statistics;  examinations,   948-75 
credentials  conferred,  975-77;  appor- 
tionment, 977. 

Rivers,  characteristics,  514^.  See  also 
Streams. 

Roads,  geographic  influence  on  loca- 
tion, 520»-212. 

Rochester  free  academy,  honor  creden- 
tials, 1118; 

statistics;  examinations,  948-75; 
credentials  conferred,  975-77  ;  appor- 
tionment, 977. 

Rochester  nniversity,  English  require- 
ments, 5337,  536«,  545S  5498,  jv514; 
specimen  paper  in  entrance  English, 
6018-27. 

Rock  basins,  definition,  512>. 


Rock  away  beach,  516^. 

Rockawuy  Beach  union  school,  statis- 
tics ;  examinations,  948-75 ;  creden- 
tials conferred,  975-77;  apportion- 
ment, 977, 

Rocky  Peak  ridge,  radiating  valley s^ 
5191. 

Rogers,  H:  W.,  on  requirements  for 
LL.  B.  degree,  r378. 

Rome  free  academy,  honor  credentials, 
1118; 

statistics;  examinations,  948-75; 
credentials  conferred,  975-77 ;  appor- 
tionment, 977. 

Round  Lake  snmmer  institnte,  honor 
credentials.  1118; 

statistics;  exan)in:itions,  948-75; 
credentials  conferred,  975-77;  ap- 
portionment, 977. 

Rouse's  Point  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  948-75;  credentiuls 
conferred,  975-77 ;  apportioiHnent, 
977. 

Rushford  nnion  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 948-75 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 975-77 ;  apportionment,  977. 

Rush  ville  nnion  school,  statisties; 
examinations,  948-75 ;  credentials 
conferred,  975-77;  apportionment^ 
977. 

Russia,  medical  education  in,  rl8^. 

Rutgers  college.  English  requirements, 
5451 ;  specimen  paper  on  entrance 
English,  6307-316. 

S.  S.  Seward  institnte,  honor  creden- 
tials, 1119; 

statistics ;  examinations,  1008-35 ; 
credentials  conferred,  1035-37;  ap- 
portionment, 1037. 

Sacket  union  school,  statistics ;  exam- 
inations, 948-75;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 975-77;  apportionment,  977. 

Sag  Harbor  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  948-75;  credentials 
conferred,  97&-77;  apportionment,. 
977. 
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St  Agnes  female  seminary,  statistics ; 
examinations,  d48-75;  credentials 
conferred,  975-77 ;  apportionment, 
977. 

St  Ann's  academic  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  948-75 ;  credentials 
conferred,  975-77;  apportionment, 
977. 

St  Bernard's  academy,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 948-75 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 975-77 ;  apportionment,  977. 

St  Elisabeth's  academy,  honor  creden- 
tials, 1118 ; 

statistics;  examinations,  948-75; 
credentials  conferred,  975-77;  ap- 
portionment, 977. 

St  Faith's  school,  statistics;  examina- 
tions, 948-75 ;  credentials  conferred, 
975-77 ;  apportionment,  977. 

St  Francis  Xavier's  academic  school, 
statistics ;  examinations,  948-75 ; 
credentials  conferred,  975-77;  ap- 
portionment, 977. 

St  GabrieFs  school,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 948-75;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 975-77 ;   apportionment,  977. 

St  Joachim's  academic  iustitnte,  honor 
credentials,  1118 ; 

statistics;  examinations,  948-75; 
credentials  confeiTed,  975-77;  ap- 
portionment, 977. 

St  John's  academic  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  948-75;  credentials 
conferred,  97&-77 ;  apportionment, 
977. 

St  John's  academy,  statistics;  exami- 
nations, 948-75;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 975-77 ;  apportionment,  977. 

St  John's  catholic  academy,  stntistics; 
examinations,  948-75;  credentials 
conferred,  975-77;  apportionment, 
977. 

St  JohnsYiUe  high  school,  stalistics; 
examinations,  978-1005;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7;  apportionment, 
1007. 


St  Joseph's  academic  school,  Bingham- 
ton,  statistics;  examinations,  978- 
1005;  credentials  conferred,  J 005-7; 
apportionment,  1007. 

St  Joseph's  academy,  Albany,  statis- 
tics; examinations,  978-1005;  creden- 
tials conferred,  1005-7;  apportion- 
ment, 1007. 

St  Joseph's  academy.  Brasher  Falls, 
statistics;  examinations,  978-1005; 
credentials  conferred,  1005-7 ;  appor- 
tionment, 1007. 

St  Joseph's  academy.  Flushing,  statis- 
tics ;  examinations,  978-1005 ;  creden- 
tials conferred,  1005-7;  apportion- 
ment, 1007. 

St  Joseph's  academy,  Troy,  statistics; 
examinations,  978-1005;  credentials 
conferred,    1005-7 ;    apportionment, 
1007. 

St  Joseph's  academy  and  industrial 
female  school,  Lockport,  statistics ; 
examinations,  978-1005;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7 ;  apportionment, 
1007. 

St  Margaret's  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 978-1005 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7;  apportionment, 
1007. 

St  Mary's  academic  school,  Dunlsirk, 
statistics;  examinations,  978-1005; 
credentials  conferred,  1005-7  ;  appor- 
tionment, 1007. 

St  Mary's  academic  school,  Hooaick 
Falls,  statistics  ;  examinations,  978- 
1005;  credentials  conferred,  1005-7; 
apportionment,  1007. 

St  Mjiry's  academy,  Ogdeusburg,  honor 
credentials,  1118; 

statistics;  examinations,  978- 
1005;  credentials  conferred,  1005-7; 
apportionment,  1007. 

St  Mary's  academy  and  industrial 
female  school,  Buffalo,  statistics; 
examinations,  978-1005;  credentiaU- 
conferred,  1005-7;  apportionment, 
1007. 
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Regents  diploman,  evidence  of  value, 
r27,  rl65.     See  also  Credentials. 

Regents  ezamiDations,  see  Examina- 
tions. 

Registration,  list,  rl7' ;  of  professional 
schoolH  outside  state,  rl9^. 

Reusselaerville  aeademy,  statistics; 
exHrninations,  948-75;  credentials 
conferred,  975-77 ;  apportionment, 
977. 

Rhtnebeck,  estnarine  plains,  513^. 

Rhinebeck  union  school,  statistics;  ez- 
aminations,  948-75;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 975-77;  apportioumeut,  977. 

Richburur  union  school,  statistics:  ex- 
aminations, 948-75;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 975-77 ;   apportionment,  977. 

Richfield  Springs  union  school,  statis- 
tics; examinations,  948-75;  creden- 
tials conferred,  975-77,  apportion- 
ment, 977. 

Richville  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 948-75;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 975-77  ;  apportionment,  977. 

Ridges,  definition  and  examples,   508^. 

Ripley  union  school,  statistics  ;  exam- 
inations, 948-75;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 975-77 ;   apportionment,   977. 

Riveihead  union  school,  honor  creden- 
tials, 1118 ; 

statistics;  examinations,  948-75; 
credentials  conferred,  975-77;  appor- 
tionment, 977. 

Rivers,  characteristics,  514^.  See  aUo 
Streams. 

RoAils,  geographic  influence  on  loca- 
tion, 520»-2 12. 

Rochester  free  academy,  honor  creden- 
tials, 1118; 

statistics;  examinations,  948-75; 
credentials  conferred,  975-77  ;  appor- 
tionment, 977. 

Rochester  nniversily,  English  require- 
ments, 5337,   5362^   5451,   5498,  R514; 

specimen  paper  in  entrance  English, 
6015-27. 

Rock  basins,  definition,  512^. 


Rockaway  beach,  51C 

Rockaway  Beach  union  school,  statis- 
tics; examinations,  948-75;  creden- 
tials conferred,  975-77;  apportion- 
ment, 977. 

Rocky  Peak  ridge,  radiating  valleys, 
5191. 

Rogers,  H:  W.,  on  reqoirements  for 
LL.  B.  degree,  r378. 

Rome  free  academy,  honor  credentials, 
1118: 

statistics;  examinations,  948-75; 
credentials  conferred,  975-77 ;  appor- 
tionmentt  977. 

Round  Lake  summer  institute,  honor 
credentials,  1118; 

statistics;  examinations,  948-75; 
credentials  conferred,  975-77;  ap- 
portionment, 977. 

RoGsc^s  Point  nnion  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  948-75;  credentials 
conferred,  975-77 ;  apportioiMnent, 
977. 

Rushford  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 948-75 ;  credentials  coa- 

■    f erred,  975-77 ;  apportionment,  977. 

Rushville  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  948-75 ;  credentials 
conferred,  975-77;  apportionment, 
977. 

Rnssia,  medical  education  in,  rlS^. 

Rutgers  college,  English  requirements, 
545^;  specimen  paper  on  entrance 
English,  6307-316. 

S.  S.  Seward  institnte,  honor  creden- 
tials, 1119; 

statistics ;  examinations,  1008-35 ; 
credentials  conferred,  1035-37;  ap- 
portionment, 1037. 

Sacket  union  school,  statistics ;  exam- 
inations, 948-75;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 975-77;   apportionment,  977. 

Sag  Harbor  union  schooL  statLrtics; 
examinations,  948-75 ;  credentials 
conferred,  975-77;  apportionment, 
977. 
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St  AgD68  female  seminary,  statistics ; 
examinatioDs,  d48-75;  credentials 
couferred,  975-77 ;  apportioD-meot, 
977. 

St  Ann's  academic  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  948-75 ;  credentials 
conferred,  975-77;  apportionment, 
977. 

St  Bernard's  academy,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 948-75 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 975-77 ;  apportionment,  977. 

St  Elisabeth's  academy,  honor  creden- 
tials, 1118; 

statistics;  examinations,  948-75; 
credentials  conferred,  975-77;  ap- 
portionment, 977. 

St  Faith's  school,  statistics;  examina- 
tions, 948-75 ;  credentials  conferred, 
975-77 ;  apportionment,  977. 

St  Francis  Xavier's  academic  school, 
statistics ;  examinations,  948-75 ; 
cred(*ntials  conferred,  975-77;  ap- 
portionment, 977. 

St  Gabriel's  school,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 948-75;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 975-77 ;  apportionment,  977. 

St  Joachim's  academic  institute,  honor 
credentials,  1118 ; 

statistics;  examinations,  948-75; 
credentials  confeiTcd,  975-77;  ap- 
portionment, 977. 

St  John's  academic  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  948-75;  credentials 
conferred,  975-77;  apportionment, 
977. 

St  John's  academy,  statistics;  exami- 
nations, 948-75;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 975-77 ;  apportionment,  977. 

St  John's  catholic  academy,  statistics; 
examinations,  948-75;  credentials 
conferred,  975-77 ;  apportionment, 
977. 

St  Johnsville  high  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  978-1005;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7;  apportionment, 
1007. 


St  Joseph's  academic  school,  Bingham- 
tou,  statistics;  examinations,  978- 
1005;  credentials  conferred,  J 005-7; 
apportionment,  1007. 

St  Joseph's  academy,  Albany,  statis- 
tics; examinationg,  978-1005;  creden- 
tials conferred,  1005-7;  apportion- 
ment, 1007. 

St  Joseph's  academy.  Brasher  Falls, 
statistics;  examinations,  978-1005; 
credentials  conferred,  1005-7 ;  appor- 
tionment, 1007. 

St  Joseph's  academy,  Flushing,  statis- 
tics ;  examinations,  978-1005 ;  creden- 
tials conferred,  1005-T;  apportion- 
ment, 1007. 

St  Joseph^s  academy,  Troy,  statistics ; 
examinations,  978-1005;  credentials 
conferrt^d,    1005-7 ;    apportionment, 
1007. 

St  Joseph's  academy  and  industrial 
female  school,  Lockport,  statistics ; 
examinations,  978-1005;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7 ;  apportionment, 
1007. 

St  Margaret's  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 978-1005 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7;  apportionment, 
1007. 

St  Mary's  academic  school,  Dunkirk, 
statistics;  examinations,  978-1005; 
credentials  conferred,  1005-7 ;  appor- 
tionment, 1007. 

St  Mary's  academic  school,  Hoosick 
Falls,  statistics  ;  examinations,  978- 
1005;  credentials  conferred,  1005-7; 
apportionment,  1007. 

St  Mary's  academy,  Ogdeusburg,  honor 
credentials,  1118; 

statistics ;  examinations,  978- 
1005;  credentials  conferred,  1005-7; 
apportionment,  1007. 

St  Mary's  academy  and  indtystrial 
female  school,  Buffalo,  statistics; 
examinations,  978-1005;  credentials- 
conferred,  1005-7;  apportionment^ 
1007. 
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St  Marj^B catholic  institute,  statistics; 
examiaatioBB,  978-1005;  credeDtials 
conferred,  1005-7 ;  apportioDment, 
1007. 

St  Patrick's  academy,  statistics ;  exam- 
inations, 978-1005;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 1005-7 ;  apportionment,  1007. 

St  Peter's  academy,  Rome,  statistics ; 
examinations,  978-1005;  credentials 
oonferreil,  1005-7 ;  apportionment, 
1007. 

St  Peter's  academy,  Troy,  statistics; 
examinations,  978^1005;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7;  apportionment, 
1007. 

St  Phiiomena's  academic  school,  sta- 
tistics; examinations,  978-1005;  cre- 
dentials conferred,  100&-7;  appor- 
tionment, 1007. 

St  Regis  Falls  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  978-1005;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7;  apportionment, 
1007. 

St  Stanislaus  academic  school,  statis- 
tics; examinations,  978-1005;  cre- 
dentials conferred,  1005-7 ;  appor- 
tionment, 1007. 

•St  Thomas  Aquinas'  academy,  statis- 
tics; examinations,  978-1005;  cre- 
dentials conferred,  1005-7 ;  appor- 
tionment, 1007. 

Salamanca,  terminal  moraine,  513^. 

Salamanca  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 978-1005;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7;  apportionment, 
1007. 

Salt  marsh,  see  Tidal  marsh. 

Sand  plains,  518«-14i. 

Sandhills,  510^. 

Sandy  Creek  high  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  978-1005;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7 ;  apportionment 
1007. 

€andy  Hill  union  school,  statistics ; 
examitiations,  978-1005;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7;  apportionment, 
1007. 


Saranao  Lake  union  echcH>l,  statistics; 
examinations,  978-1005;  credentialB 
conferred,  1005-7 ;  apportionment, 
1007. 

Saratoga  Springs  union  school,  statis- 
tics; examinations,  97S-1005;  ere- 
dentials  conferred,  1005-7;  appor- 
tionment, 1007. 

Saugerties,  falls  of  Eaopns  creek, 
51oft-16i. 

Saugerties  union  school,  honor  creden- 
tials, 1118; 

statistics ;  examinations,  978- 
1005;  credentials  conferred,  100&-7; 
apportionment,  1007. 

Sauqooit  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 978-1005;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7 ;  apportionment, 
1007. 

Savannah  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 978-1005 ;  cre^leutials 
conferred,  100&-7 ;  apportionment, 
1007. 

Savona  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 978-1005;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7;  apportionment, 
1007. 

Sayviile  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 978-1005;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7;  apportionment, 
1007. 

Schaghticoke  union  school,  statistics: 
examinations,  978-1005;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7;  apportionment, 
1007. 

Schelling,  F.  E.,  on  entrance  examina- 
tions, 63 1«. 

Schenectady  sand  plains,  514^  516*. 

Schenectady  union  classical  institate, 
statistics;  einminations,  978-1005: 
credentials  conferred,  1005-7 ;  appor- 
tionment, 1007. 

Schonevus  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  978-1005 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7;  apportionment, 
1007. 

Schoharie  creek,  terrace,  513*. 
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Schobarie  union  scbooli  statisticB ;  ex- 
aminations, 978-1005 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7 ;  apportionment, 
1007. 

Schroon  Lake  union  scboo],  statistics ; 
examinations,  978-1005;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7 ;  apportionment, 
1007. 

Schurman,  Pres.  J.  G.,  on  requirements 
of  law  schools  fur  granting  LL.  B. 
degree,  r7^;  on  function  of  literature, 
564«. 

Schuyler's  Lake  union  school,  statis- 
tics; examinations,  978-1005;  cre- 
dentials conferred,  1005-7;  appor- 
tionment, 1007. 

Scbuylenrille  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  978-1005 ;  cre«1entials 
oonferted,  1005-7 ;  apportionment, 
1007. 

Science,  increase  of  answer  papers, 
rl4«.  rl5a. 

Scudder,  H.  E.,  article  by,  537^,  540&- 

42^;    opinion   on    reading    courses, 
5488. 

Seconda/y  schools,  influence  on  ele- 
mentary grades,  r2S ;  higb  standing, 
rlO>.    See  aUo  Academies. 

Secretary's  report,  rl-10. 

Seymour  Smith  academy,  statistics; 
examinations,  978-1005 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7 ;  apportionment, 
1007. 

Sharon  Springs  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  978-1005 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7^;  apportionment, 
1007. 

Shawangunk  mountains,  charac tens- 
tics  and  connections,  508^. 

Sheet-drift,  definition,  5121. 

Sherburne  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 978-1005 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1005-7;  apportionment, 
1007. 

Sherman  collegiate  institute,  statistics ; 
examinations,  1008-35;  oredentials 
conferred,  1035-37;  apportionment, 
1037. 


Sherman  nnion^school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 1008-35 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1035-37;  apportionment, 
1037. 

Sbortsville  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  1008-35 ;  credentials 
oonferred,^  1035-37 ;  apportionment,. 
1037. 

Sidney  union  school,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 1008-35;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 1036-37 ;  apportionment, 
1037. 

Silver  Creek  union  'school,  statistics  f^ 
examinations,  1008-35 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1035-^37;  apportionment^ 
1087. 

Silver  Springs  union  school,  statistics ; 
examinations,    1008-35;    credentials- 
conferred,  1035-37;    apportionment, 
1037. 

Simonds,  W.  £.,  on  deficiency  of 
English  in  secondary  schools,  643^ 
44s. 

Sinclairville  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  1008-^;  credentials 
conferred,  1035-87;  apportionment, 
1037. 

Sing  Sing  union  school,  honor  creden-    * 
tials,  1118; 

statistics;  examinations,  1008-36 ;. 
credentials   conferred,    1035-37 ;  ap- 
,  portion  nient,  1037. 

Skaueateles  union  school,  honor  cre- 
dentials, 1118; 

statiatics ;  examinations,  1008-85 ;. 
credentials  conferred,  1035-87;  ap- 
portionment, 1037. 

Slopes,  characteristics,  515^. 

Smith,  L.  H.,  report  as  medical 
examiner,  r75^76*. 

Smithville  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  1008-'t5;  credentials 
conferred,  1035-37 ;  apportionment, 
1037. 

Social  science,  increase  of  answer 
papers,  rl4>.  See  also  Civics ;  Eco- 
nomics. 
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Sod  US  academy,  statistics ;  examina- 
tions, 1008-35 ;  credentials  conferred, 
1035-37;  apportionment,  1037. 

Solva}  union  school,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 1008-35;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 1035-37 ;  apportionment, 
1037. 

South  Glens  Falls  union  school,  statis- 
tics ;  examinations,  1008-35 ;  cre- 
dentials conferred,  1035-37;  appor- 
tionment, 1037. 

South  New  Berlin  union  school,  statis- 
tics ;  examinations,  1008-35 ;  creden- 
tials conferred,  1035-37;  apportion- 
ment, 1037. 

South  Side  high  school,  statistics  ;  ex- 
aminations, 1008-35;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 1035-37;  apportionment, 
1037. 

Southampton  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,    1008-35;    credentials 
conferred,   1085-37 ;   apportionment, 
•     1037. 

Spain,  medical  education  in,  rl87. 

Spencer  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 1008-35;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 1035-37 ;  apportionment,  1037. 
'  Spencerport  union  scuool,  statistics; 
examinations,  1008-35 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1035-37;  apportionment, 
1037. 

Sprague,  H.  B.,  on  College-entrance  exn 
aminations  and  the  preparatory 
Htudy  of  English  literature,  585-88*. 

Spring,  L.  W.,  on  English  in  secondary 
schools,  619^. 

Stamford  seminary  and  anion  school, 
statistics;  examinations,  1008-35; 
credentials  conferred,  1035-37;  ap- 
portionment, 1037. 

Staploton  union  soJiool,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 1008-35;  credenrinls  con- 
ferred, 1035-37 ;  apportionment, 
1037. 

Starkey  seminary,  statistics ;  examina- 
tions, 1008-35;  credentials  conferred, 
1035-37 ;  apportionment,  1037. 


State  dental  examiners,  100  Denta. 
examiners. 

State  law  examiners,  see  Law  exam- 
iners. 

State  map  of  N.  T.  as  an  aid  to  thettudy 
of  geography f  by  W:  M.  Davis,  503-23. 

State  medical  examiners,  9te  Medical 
examiners. 

St-ate  medical  society,  examiners,  r74*; 
report  of  examiners,  r75-78. 

State  veterinary  examiners,  see  Veter- 
inary examiners. 

Staten  Island  academy,  st-atistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 1008-35 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1035-37 ;  apportionment, 
1037. 

Statistics  of  academies,  high  schools 
and  academic  departments,  677-1097. 

Stenography,  answer  papers,  rl5*,  rlS*. 

Stillwater  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  1008-35 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1035-37;  apportionment, 
1037. 

St.ocJLbridge  hill,  509^. 

Streams,  characteristics,  514^;  chasms, 
glens,  and  gorges,  516*;  courses, 
arrangement,  515^;  effect  on  lakes, 
515"^;  erosion  by,  518^;  rapids  and 
falls,  5158-16*. 

Surface  features,  relation  to  occapa- 
tHon,  5205-215. 

Swamps,  definition,  514^. 

Swarthmore  college,  English  reqnire- 
ments,  545^;  specimen  paper  of  en- 
trance English,  6338-343. 

Switzerland,  medical  education  in, 
rl8«. 

Syracuse  high  school,  statistics;  exam- 
inations, 1008-^;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 1035-37 ;  apportionment, 
1037. 

Syracuse  law  school,  requirements  for 
LL.  B.  decree,  r208. 

Tarry  town  union  school,  statistics ; 
examinations,  1008-35 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1035-37;  apportionment, 
1037. 
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Teacher,  preparatiou  for  geographical 
instruction,  5227-237. 

Teachers  college,  Enj^lish  require- 
ments, 5338,  5451,  5501,  5513 ;  speci- 
men paper  of  entrance  English, 
6031. 

Temple  Grove  seminary,  st4iti8tics ;  ex- 
aminations, 1008-35;  credentials 
C(mfeired,  1035-37;  apportionment, 
1037. 

Ten  Broeck  free  academy,  statistics; 

examinations,  1008-35;  credentials 
conferred,  1035-37;  appc»rtionmeut, 
1037. 

Terminal  moraine,  512^13^. 

Terraces,  definition,  513^. 

Text-hooks  in  use,  1120-30. 

Theresa  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 1008-35 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 1035-37 ;  apportionment, 
1037. 

Thnrher,  C :  H.,  on  entrance  English 
requirements,  535«,  668^6^7. 

Ticonderoga  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  1008-35 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1035-37  ;  apportionment, 
1037. 

Tidal  mlets,  517^. 

Tidal  marsh,  5178. 

Till,  definition,  512*. 

Tivoli  union  school,  statistics;  exami- 
nations, 1008-35;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 1035-37 ;  apportionment, 
1037, 

Tonawanda  swamp,  514^. 

Tonawanda  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  1008-35;  credentials 
conferred,  1035-37;  apportionment, 
1037. 

Topographical  map  of  New  York,  503*. 

Toronto,  see  University  college. 

Totteuville  union  school,  statistics ; 
examinations,  1008-35;  credentials 
conferred,  1035-37;  apportionment, 
1037. 

Trent,  W.  P.,  opinion  on  English  re- 
quirements, 5467-483,  6397-405. 


Trinity  college,  English  requirements, 

533*,  545*;  specimen  paper  of  entrance 

English,  6257-26«. 
Troy,  estuarine  plains,  513^. 

Troy  academy,  English  requirements, 
664-662; 

statistics;  examinations,  1008-35; 
credentiaU  conferred,  1035-37;  ap- 
portionment, 1037. 

Troy  female  seminary,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 1008-35;  credentials 
confeiTed,  1035-37 ;  apportionment, 
1037. 

Troy  high  school,  honor  credentials, 
1119; 

statistics;  examinations,  1008-35; 
credentials  conferred,  1035-37;  ap- 
portionment, 1037. 

Trumanshurg  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  1008-85 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1035-37;  apportionment, 
1037. 

Truxton  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 1008-35;  credentials 
conferred,  1035-37;  apportionment, 
1037. 

Tufts  college,  English  requirements, 
5362,  545^;  specimen  paper  of  en- 
trance English,  6177-I8. 

Tully  union  school,  statistics;  exami- 
nations, 1008-35;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 1035-37 ;  apportionment, 
1037. 

Ulster  free  academy,  statistii-s;  ex- 
aminations, 1008-35;  credentials 
conferred,  1035-37;  apportionment, 
1037. 

Unadilla  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 1038-65;  credentials 
conferred,  1065-67 ;  apportionment, 
1067. 

Uniturmity,  in  metliods  in  Ei^lish, 
531"*;  of  college-t*utrance  texts,  563'. 

Union  academy  of  Belleville,  statistics; 
examinutions,  1038-65;  credentials 
conferred,  106r)-67;  apportionment, 
1067. 
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Wayne  county,  dmmlins,  512^,  521^. 

Webster  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 1038-66 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 1065-67 ;  apportionment, 
1067. 

Weedsport  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 1038-65 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 1065-67 ;  apportionment, 
1067. 

Wellesley  college,  English  require- 
ments, 545^,  551^ ;  specimen  paper  of 
entrance  English,  617^. 

Wellsville  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  1038-65 ;  credeutials 
conferred,  1065-67;  apportionment, 
1067. 

Wesleyan  university,  English  require- 
ments, 534S  536>,  6451,  5502,  5512; 
specimen  paper  of  entrance  English, 
6271-308. 

West  Danby,  moraines,  512^. 

West  Hebron  union  school,  statistics ; 
examinations,  1038-65 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1065-67;  apportionment, 
1067. 

West  mountain,  508^ ;  gap,  511^. 

West  Winfield  union  school,  statistics ; 
examinations,  1038-65;  credentials 
conferred,  1065-67;  apportionment, 
1067. 

Westerieigh  collegiate  institute,  statis- 
tics ;  examinations,  1038-65 ;  creden- 
tials conferred,  1065-67;  apportion- 
ment, 1067. 

Westfield  academy  and  union  school, 
statistics;  examinations,  1038-65; 
credentials  conferred,  1065-67;  ap- 
portionment, 1067. 

Westport  union  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 1038-65 ;  credentials  con- 
ferred, 1065-67 ;  apportionment, 
1067. 

White  Plains  union  school,  statistics ; 
examinations,  1068-95 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1095-97;  apportionment, 
1097. 


Whitehall  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 1088-65 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1065-67;  apportionmeDt, 
1067. 

Whitesboro  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  1068-05 ;  oredentiali 
conferred,  1095-97;  apportionment, 
1097. 

Whitesville  union  school,  ststistice; 
examinations,  1068-95 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1095-97;  apportionment, 
1097. 

Whitney's  Point  union  school,  statis- 
tics ;  examinations,  1068-96 ;  creden- 
tials conferred,  1095-97;  apportion- 
ment, 1097. 

Williams  college,  English  require- 
ments, 536^,  545^.  551>;  specimen 
paper  of  entrance  English,  619*. 

Williamson  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  1068-95 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1095-97;  apportionment, 
1097. 

Williamsyille  union  school,  statistics ; 
examinations,  1068-95;  credentials 
conferred,  1095-97;  apportionment, 
1097. 

Willsboro  union  school,  statistics; 
examinations,  1068-95;  credentials 
conferred,  1095-97;  apportionment, 
1097. 

Wilson  academy,  statistics;  examina- 
tions, 1068-95;  credentials  conferred, 
1095-97 ;  apportionment,  1097. 

Wilson  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 1068-95 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1095-97;  apportionment, 
1097. 

Windsor  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 1068-95 ;  credentials 
conferred,  1095-97;  apportionment, 
1097. 

Woodhull  union  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 1068-95 ;  credantials 
conferred,  1095-97;  apportionment, 
1097. 
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Woodside  union  sohool,  statistics ;  ex- 

aniinatioDS,  1068-^5;  credentials  con- 

.  ferred,  1095-97;  apportiooment,  1097. 

Worcester  nnion  school,  statistics ;  ex- 
aminations, 1068-95 ;  credentials 
conferred,.  1095-97;  apportionment, 
1097. 

Wylie,  L.  J.,  on  English  teaching  in 
secondary  schools,  006^-6^. 

Yale  university,  English  requirements, 
5441,  5451,  549^-^50^;  bpecimen  paper 
of  entrance  English,  595M6^ 


Tates  nnion  school,  statistics;  ex- 
aminations, 1068-95;  credentials 
conferred,  1095-97;  apportionment, 
1097. 

Yonkers  high  school,  hotior  creden- 
tials, 1119; 

statistics ;  examinations,  1068-95 ; 
credentials  conferred,  1095-97;  ap- 
portionment, 1097. 

Zoology,  increase  of  answer  papers, 
rl5«. 
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Attorney-General,  report  of  the 21 

Army  of  the  Republic,  proceedings  of  the  Grand 36 

Arms  for  National  Guard,  report  of  Gommiasion 37 

B. 

Bankfi,  Superintendent  of,  report  of  the 5 

Board  of  Claims,  report  of  the , ^16  ' 

Banks,  Superintendent  of,  report,  relative  to  savings  banks, 

trust  companies,  etc 28 

Board  of  Charities,  report  of  the  State :  29 
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Ohahoon,  Senator,  remarks  of ,39 

Commissioners,  report  of  Railroad 10. 
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York,  report  of  the 46 
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Governor's  message 2 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  proceedings  of  the 36 

Geologist,  report  of  the  State 51 

H. 

House  of  Refuge  for  Women  at  Hudson,  report  of  board  of 
managers  of 24 

L. 

List  of  Senators  for  1897 1 

List  of  standing  committees  of  the  Senate  for  1897. .  .4, 12, 19,  25 

Listtfof  members  and  offioers  of  the  Senate 9,  25 

Letter  Carriers'  salaries,  resolutions  relative  to 13 

Land  Survey,  report  of  Superintendent  of  State 42 

Library,  report  of  the  State 47 

Taquor  Tax  Law,  report  of  committee  relative  to 31, 32,  41 

M. 

Message,  Governor's , 2 

Members  and  oflBcers  of  the  Senate,  list  of 9,    25 

Museum  of  Natural  History,  report  of  the  State 48 

N. 

New  York  city,  assessments  in,  communieation  as  to 2^ 

New  York  and  Brooklyn  bridge,  trustees  of,  communication 
from 17 
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Offioers  of  the  Senate,  list  of  members  and. 9,  25 

P. 

Prtoons,  report  of  the  State  Commission  of 18 

Public  Buildings,  report  of  the  Superintendent  of 22 

Prison  Association  of  New  York,  report  of  the 43 

Reports  of : 

Attorney-General 21 

Army  of  the  Republio 36 

Banks,  Superintendent  of 6 

relative  to  savings  banks,  tru-st  companies,  etc 28 

Board  of  Claims,  State 16 

Board  of  examiners  of  arms  for  National  Guard 37 

Commissioners,  Bailroad 10 

Commissioners  of  Statutory  Revision 27 

Capitol  Commicmion / 11 

Committee  to  investigate  trusts 30,  40 

Committee  to  investigate  workings  of  the  Liquor  Tax 

Law 31, 32,  41 

Examination  Department  of  the  University  of  the  State 

of  New  York 45 

EMemsion  Department  of  the  University  of  the  State  of 

New  York 46 

Grand  Army  of  the  Republic 36 

Report  of  Senate  committee  on  ventilation  of  Senate 

chamber 20 

House  of  Refuge  for  Women  at  Hudson 24 

Prison  Association  of  New -York 43 

Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York 44 
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Reports  of  —  {G<mtinued).  j,o 

State  Treasurer .* 3 

t 

State  Commission  of  Prisons r 18 

Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings 22 

State  Land  Survey 42 

State  Library 47 

State  Museum  of  Natural  History, 48 

State  Botanist • 49 

State  Entomologist 50 

State  Geologist 51 

State  Board  of  Charities 29 

State  Board  «of  Tax  Commissioners 38 
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Relative  to  letter  carriers'  salaries 13 

Relative  to  Cuban  independence 14,  15 

Relative  to  trusts  and  monopolies 6,  7 

Of  the  Common  Council  of  the  city  of  Albany 8 

Rules  of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  York 33 

S. 

Senators  for  1897,  li«t  of 1 

State  Treasurer,  report  of  the 3 

State  Commission  of  Prisons,  report  of  the 18 

Superintendent  of  Banks,  report  of  the 5 

Standing  committees  of  the  Senate  for  1897,  list  of. .  .4, 12, 19,  25 

Superintendent  of  Public  Buildings,  report  of  the 22 

Superintendent  of  Public  Works,  communication  from 2(5 

Senate  of  the  State,  rules  of  the 33 

Savings  banks,  trust  companies,  etc.,  annual  report  of  Suj^er- 

intendent  of  Banks  relative  to 28 

State  Land  Survey,  report  of  Superintendent  of 42 


